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I. THE EXECUTIVE AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
OF THE BOARD 


These Committees serve during the interval between the annual meetings of 
the Board and are charged with responsibility in the conduct of its affairs. The 
President of the Board is an additional member ex-officio, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are advisory members of all Committees of the Board. The 
Treasurer is an advisory member of the Executive, Administrative and Finance 


Committees. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of twenty-one members. The President of the 
Board is Chairman ex-officio. 

Chairman, ex-officio, Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 

Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, 
G. W. Henson, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, J. H. Race, 
R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, Charles Gibson, G. B. 
Hodgman, F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, J. B. Morrell, H. W. Selby, W. J. Stitt, W. H. 
Van Benschoten, C. E. Welch. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Administrative Committee 


This Committee consists of eleven members and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers: D. F. Diefendorf, E. A. Dent, J. W. Langdale, Wallace Mac- 
Mullen,-J. Hiv Race, ExSs Tipple. Laymen: W. W. Carman, J, Ro joyG.4. 
Ogren, W. S. Moore, W. J. Stitt, Chairman. 


Committee on Candidates 


This Committee consists of seven ministers and four laymen and elects its 
own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, G. W. Henson, S. J. Herben, H. E. 
Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, Chairman; E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Charles 
Gibson, J. B. Morrell, E. M. McBrier, C. A. Ogren, C. E. Welch. 


Committee on Finance 


This Committee consists of seven laymen and four ministers and elects its 
own Chairman. : 

Ministers: E. A. Dent, D. G. Downey, Allan MacRossie, R. W. Sockman. 
Laymen: F. A. Horne, G. B. Hodgman, W. E. Massey, E. L. Phillips, W. H. 
Rometsch, W. J. Stitt, W. H. Van Benschoten, Chairman. 


Committee on Education in Foreign Fields 


This Committee consists of not less than seven nor more than ten mem- ‘ 
bers, and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers: Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, J. A. Beebe, D. F. 
Diefevicrf, O. W. Fifer, E. S. Tipple. Laymén: Charles Gibson, J. A. James, 
J. B. Morrell, A. J. Stock. 


II. SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
OF THE BOARD 


Committee of Fifteen to Secure Funds for the Liquidation of 
the Board’s Debt 


F. A. Horne, Chairman; F. E. Baldwin, A. E. Day, D. F. Diefendorf, D. G. 
Downey, O. W. Fifer, Charles Gibson, L. O. Hartman, W. E. Massey, E. M. 
Hare J. H. Race, W. J. Stitt, A. J. Stock, W. H. Van Benschoten, C. E. 

elch. 


Joint Commission on Literature in Foreign Fields 


Ministers: J. A. Beebe, R. E. Brown, S. J. Herben, H. E, Luceock, i. A: 
Race. Laymen: Charles Gibson, C. W. Evans, J. R. Joy. 
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Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Ministers: R. E. Brown, J. W. Langdale, Wallace MacMullen, S. K. Mahon. 
Laymen: W. W. Carman, E. M. McBrier, W. J. Stitt. 


Committee on the Study of Self-Support and of the Support of Native 
Workers on the Mission Field 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. I. Bartholomew, E. A. Dent, F. A. Horne, Cor- 
responding Secretaries R. E. Diffendorfer and J. R. Edwards. 


III. COMMITTEES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD 


The first named on each Committee served as Chairman. 
Committee on Nominations and Procedure 


Bishops W. F. Anderson, M. W. Clair, G. A. Miller; E. A. Dent, L. O. 
Hartman, W. E. Shaw, Charles Gibson, A. J. Stock, C. A. Ogren. 


Committee on Method, Amount and Distribution of Appropriations 


Bishops Richardson, McConnell, Thirkield, Keeney, Jones, Anderson, Mead; 
D. G. Downey, E. S. Tipple, J. P. Hand, J. W. Langdale, S. K. Mahon, O. W. 
Fifer, -L. O. Hartman, F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, W. J. Stitt, F. E. Baldwin, 
Charles Gibson, W. T. Jennings, F. D. Howard. Advisory Members: Bishops 
Blake, Miller, Welch, Badley and Johnson. 


Committee on Treasurer’s Report 
Bishops Nicholson, Nuelsen, Blake, Smith; J. H. Race, J. I. Bartholomew, 
G. W. Henson, E. M. McBrier, C. A. Ogren, A. J. Stock, W. H. Van Benschoten, 
W. H. Rometsch. 
Committee on General Reference 
Bishops Welch, Hughes, Waldorf, Clair; J. A. Beebe, W. E. Shaw, E. A. 
Dent, Wallace MacMullfen, F. A. Hazeltine, W. E. Massey, I. B. Blackstock, D. 
D. Spellman. 


Committee on Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Bishops Locke, Bast, Johnson; D. F. Diefendorf, H. E. Luccock, Allan 
MacRossie, H. A. Keck, C. E. Welch, W. E. Massey, E. L. Phillips, H. J. Roan. 


Committee on Resolutions 


Bishops Waldorf, Thirkield, Miller; W. F. Burris, J. E. Bowes, E. A. Dent, 
C. A. Binder, S. G. Armstrong. 


Committee on Memoirs 
Bishops Nuelsen, Meade, Bast; Wallace MacMullen, W. F. Pitts, R. W. 
Sockman, W. J. Stitt, W. J. Echols. 


Committee on Statement to the Church 


Bishops Smith, Badley, Keeney; R. E. Brown, C. C. Cissell, B. F. Abbott, 
F. R. Hollenback, C. W. Evans, John Tunnicliffe, J. R. Joy. 


Committee of Seventeen on Interrelation of Debt, Income, and 
Appropriations 
Bishops Waldorf, Blake, Badley, Richardson; D. G. Downey, S. K. Mahon, 
O. W. Fifer, W. E. Shaw, D. F. Diefendorf, W. J. Stitt, W. E. Massey, Charles 
Gibson, W. T. Jennings, Vice-President F. A. Horne; Secretary Diffendorfer ; 
Secretary Edwards; Treasurer Ehnes. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES TO 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


November 1, 1923—October 31, 1924 


To THE BoarpD OF MANAGERS 


Your Corresponding Secretaries elected by the General Confer- 
ence at Springfield, Massachusetts, in May, 1924, succeeding Frank 
Mason. North and Titus Lowe, have come to their task in the year 
of transition from Centenary to World Service with its questionings, 
criticisms, anxieties and a falling income with the necessary reduc- 
tion of our missionary program. We pay our respects to the inheritance 
of an office staff carefully selected, trained and organized, and of a 
Board of broadminded ministers and laymen exhibiting devotion to 
their responsibilities. We appreciate the retention of Dr. Frank 
Mason North, who for twelve years has been the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board, and express satisfaction in his new relationship to 
the Staff as Secretary-Counsel. His daily counsel and unwearied 
labors have been a source of strength and inspiration to your new 
Secretaries. 

We have not come to our task with any spirit of criticism for 
what has been done in preceding years, but with an appreciation for 
great efforts made, although we find the Board to-day struggling 
under staggering burdens and with many perplexing problems. 

The brief months have brought in many expressions of interest in 
the work both from the missionaries on the field and from the Church 
in the United States. These and the great promises of God afford us 
encouragement. We believe in God; we believe in the Church; we 
believe in our task. 

The report of the Board for the first six months of this fiscal 
year was included in the quadrennial statement made to the General 
Conference at Springfield last May. At that time a most comprehen- 
sive review of the activities of our Foreign Missions was submitted in 
a printed document still available for those who may care to refer to 
its contents. In addition a popular presentation of the achievements 
of the quadrennium due to Centenary effort was prepared and pub- 
lished under the caption “Four Years.” ‘hese two documents, which 
were prepared by Frank Mason North and Titus Lowe, then Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Board, were placed in the hands of all 
delegates and visitors to the General Conference. In view of these 
detailed statements, your Secretaries have not deemed it necessary to 
present the usual review of the fields with their needs and achieve- 
ments in this annual report. 
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The Meeting of June 12, 1924 


Immediately after the General Conference, the Corresponding 
Secretaries called the members of the Board as constituted by the 
General Conference to meet for organization, and for the transaction 
of such necessary business as might be presented to them. 

The last General Conference reconstituted the membership of the 
Board. The present Board of Managers consists of thirty-two travel- 
ing ministers and thirty-two laymen, with all the effective General 
Superintendents ex-officio members without vote. This Board of 
Managers, so constituted, was elected to serve until the Board could 
amend its charter to conform with the new requirements. The charter 
changes provide for the reduction of membership of the Board so that 
it shall consist of not more than fifty members composed as fol- 
lows: The Bishop resident in the City of New York, who shall be ex- 
officio a member, and twenty-four ministers and twenty-five laymen 
nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by the General Con- 
ference. The other effective Bishops shall be ex-officio members 
without vote. When the charter is amended, the Board of Bishops 
has authority to reappoint the membership of the Board of Managers 
in accordance with this provision to serve until the close of the 
quadrennium. 

It has not yet been possible to effect the required charter changes. 
Therefore the Board called for the meeting on June 12, as also for 
this meeting of November 17-19, is the Board of Managers as formerly 
constituted under the charter. 

At this meeting in compliance with the action of the General . 
Conference, the Board elected Frank Mason North Secretary-Counsel, 
and fixed his salary and prescribed his duties. Doctor North will 
act in an advisory capacity in all matters of policy and administration, 
will represent the Board on interdenominational and international 
missionary organizations and will cooperate in service as assigned. 
He is also asked to prepare a comprehensive history of the first one 
hundred years of Methodist Episcopal foreign missions. Thus, in a 
most happy fashion, the General Conference conserves to the Church 
and to her Foreign Missions, the experience and wise counsel of one 
who has given so many years of devoted service. 

At this meeting the Board also elected Morris W. Ehnes Treas- 
urer. Doctor Ehnes had been Treasurer of the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance for the last four years. Graduating from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1898, he and his wife went immediately 
to Africa as missionaries of this Board. Smitten with the African 
fever, Doctor Ehnes was compelled to return to the United States, 
and after years of struggle recovered his health sufficiently to resume 
actively his labors on behalf of foreign missions. As Assistant General 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, and later as Editorial 
Secretary of the Missionary Education Movement, he has been inti- 
mately in touch with the problems of foreign missions since his sail- 
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ing to Africa. From 1916-1919 he was the Executive Secretary of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and was active in their Diamond Jubilee 
campaign. The Corresponding Secretaries welcome Doctor Ehnes to 
this position of trust and honor, and have full confidence in his ability 
and his integrity. 

At the request of the Corresponding Secretaries, the Board at 
the meeting of June 12th appointed a Committee on Administrative 
Staff and Policy. This Committee after due consideration 1s now 
ready to make its report to this Board. 


The World Service Commission 


The members of the Board are familiar with the new legislation 
passed by the last General Conference with reference to the super- 
vision of our general benevolences for the coming quadrennium. The 
World Service Commission held its first meeting in Chicago, June 24- 
25, 1924, at which time Dr. R. J. Wade was elected Executive Secre- 
tary, and Dr. Orrin W. Auman, Treasurer. These two men, together 
with the seven Corresponding Secretaries of the constituent Boards, 
constitute the Cooperating Administrative Staff. To this Staff, under 
the general supervision of the Commission, is committed the whole 
task of the promotion of our general benevolences including mission- 
ary education in the local church, stewardship and life service, and the 
maintenance of the central treasury. 

At the first meeting of the World Service Commission, aside from 
some technical matters dealing with its own status and organization, 
much of the time was given to the discussion of the financial situation 
based on the report of a Sub-committee of Nine on Falling Income. 
Emphasis in the Committee’s recommendations, which the World 
Service Commission adopted, concerned the need for fundamental and 
thorough missionary education and for an adequate every member can- 
vass in each church. Special appeals, drives and whirlwind efforts 
were condemned. The proposal of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, known as the “Watch Campaign,” was not 
approved. There was a long discussion of the General Conference 
provision with reference to the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
which hinged upon the right of the World Service Commission to 
modify the conditions laid down by the General Conference in the 
special legislation concerning the debt. 

The Cooperating Administrative Staff met for organization on 
June 27th in Chicago. This group of nine men are endeavoring to 
promote the benevolent interests of the Church in a cooperative manner. 
They realize that the intent of the General Conference was to place 
increased responsibility upon the various Boards, working through the 
World Service Councils, for the promotion of general benevolences. 
This Administrative Staff has organized eight Standing Committees, 
namely, Field Activities, Stewardship, Missionary Education, Pageants, 
Stereopticon Lectures, Publicity, Life Service, and Finance. Three 
members of the Staff serve on each one of these Standing Committees, 
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and when the occasion requires, a Standing Committee may be enlarged 
to include all those persons in the various Boards who are concerned 
with its work. 

A good illustration of the Staff’s plan of work, and one of inter- 
est to this Board, is the new arrangement for life service cultiva- 
tion. During the last quadrennium there was a special Life Service 
Commission which had built up a central organization, with askings 
in the World Service apportionment of $75,000. The present plan 
is that the Life Service agencies in the different Boards coordinate 
their work through the Standing Committee on Life Service of the 
Administrative Staff, of which Dr. D. D. Forsyth of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension is the Chairman. The chair- 
manship of this Standing Committee and the general supervision of 
the Life Service activities through this Standing Committee, are the 
particular responsibilities of Doctor Forsyth in our cooperative rela- 
tionships. The General Conference requires that all agencies of the 
Church dealing with Life Service matters shall coordinate their efforts 
in the Administrative Staff. In this way the large central organiza- 
tion has been disbanded, and there is a very much reduced budget. 
Since the demands for candidates and personnel cultivation will not 
be heavy in the immediate future, it is the hope of the Staff that we 
may increase the effectiveness of candidate cultivation at a very greatly 
reduced cost. 

This same principle is applied to all of the other Standing Com- 
mittees. Each member of the Cooperating Staff has some committee 
responsibility. In other words, a real attempt is being made to work 
out a coordinated program for the various Boards so as to avoid dupli- 
cation and over-lapping, and at the same time develop concern in every 
‘department and branch of all of the constituent Boards for our benev- 
olent income. 

The World Service Commission referred to the Administrative 
Staff the problem of demobilizing the Area Offices in consultation with 
the Bishops and the World Service Councils, and also the readjustment 
of the Chicago Office and the Field Secretaries connected with the 
latter organization. This is not yet quite complete, and cannot be 
until the Spring Conferences are held because there are many men 
who belong to Spring Conferences and cannot be cared for at the pres- 
ent time. The work has gone steadily forward, however, until the 
budget of the World Service Commission and the Administrative 
Staff is now reduced to a basis of about $480,000 a year. The amount 
spent last year by the Committee on Conservation and Advance in- 
cluding the Area Offices was $844,000. The Staff has proceeded on 
what it believes to have been the mind of the General Conference that 
there should be no salaried, full time field workers especially assigned 
to cultivation, but that the needs of the fields are to be represented in 
our churches by the missionaries, home and foreign, representatives of 
our Benevolent Boards and Institutions, working through the World 
Service Councils. We shall miss the devoted work of the Area Secre- 
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taries and the Field Secretaries who on full time salary were always 
available for all sorts of promotional purposes. There will be the 
advantage of having the public presentations whenever needed given 
by those who can best interpret our World Service through firsthand 
relation to it. There will be some loss, however, in the dependence 
upon a variable group of furloughed missionaries, home missionaries 
and other workers. 

It is too early in the quadrennium to say how effective the whole 
scheme will be. It is apparent that some of the defects of the plan 
of the last quadrennium have been remedied, and your Secretaries 
desire to pledge their loyal support, and constant devotion of this 
Board, its Staff, and its missionaries, to this new plan of coordinated 
effort. 


New World Service Askings 


On January 23-25, 1923, the Council of Boards of Benevolence 
adopted the World Service program. In its three-fold financial state- 
ment, the Board of Foreign Missions’ figures were: 


Present:c Work1acinn Dako w aes $5,426,129.03 
Approved Needs 3.1m aioe > eee ee 12,015,900.00 
AppothiGument)U2.c.Guie ear ee ee 6,800,000.00 


The total apportioned to the churches was $18,500,000. The Fall Con- 
ferences of 1924 have finished their first World Service apportionment 
year, and the Spring Conferences will finish their first World Serv- 
ice year in 1925. 

The Executive Committee of the Council of Boards of Benevolence 
on November 8, 1923, made the $18,500,000 effective for another year, 
namely, for the Fall Conferences. This second apportionment year 
closes in the Fall of 1925, and for the Spring Conferences it closes in 
the Spring of 1926. The World Service Commission, therefore, at its 
next meeting on January 20-21, 1925, in Chicago, must consider the 
needs of the various World Service Agencies, fix the total askings, the 
ratios of receipts for the various Boards and the principles on which 
the apportionments are to be made to the churches. The Board, by 
proper authorization, should provide for its official statement to be 
made to this Commission next January. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


The Board will hear and will receive with gratitude and with 
sincere appreciation the annual statement of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to the Board of Foreign Missions. The report 
shows that in every department and phase of its work, the Society 
has had another successful and prosperous year. The relations of 
the Board and the Society are most cordial, and by conference both 
informal and through the properly constituted joint committees, our 
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work goes forward with harmony, understanding and increasing 
mutual satisfaction. 

The Committee of Conference with the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society is one of the Special Committees of this Board. Its first 
meeting for this quadrennium was held on October 30th, 1924, and the 
judgment was expressed and recorded that this Committee should 
have more frequent meetings in order that problems of mutual interest 
may have prompt and regular attention. On October 14, 1924, there 
was held a conference representing the Personnel Departments of the 
Board and the Society for the discussion of matters relating to candi- 
dates. Uniformity in standards of education, health and _ spiritual 
qualifications, medical examinations, committee action and approval, 
outfit and transit costs, as well as salary schedules, were some of 
the problems discussed. 

It is the conviction of your Secretaries that these joint confer- 
ences with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society should be 
fostered in order that the Church’s foreign missions may be increas- 
ingly effective. We believe the time has come when the appropriations 
of the Board and the Society might be studied together in order to 
develop further coordinated policies, standards and goals of work in 
the several mission fields. 


The Congress on Christian Work in South America 


On March 29 to April 8, 1925, there will be held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, a Congress on Christian Work in South America, the first of 
its kind for all of South America. The Congress will assemble under 
the auspices of the American Section of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, representing American and Canadian Mission Boards 
working in Latin America, in cooperation with the British Committee 
of a similar character. The Committee on Arrangements so far ap- 
pointed by the American Section is composed of the following: Robert 
E. Speer, Chairman; Samuel G. Inman, Secretary; John R. Mott, 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, William I. Haven, E. H. Rawlings, S. H. 
Chester, W. Reginald Wheeler, Mrs. A. R. Atwater, Miss Irene Shep- 
pard, F. K. Sanders, Bishop William C. Brown, Miss Esther Case. 

The purpose of the Congress is to study the new problems, the 
new opportunities, and the readjustments everywhere needed on the 
part of the Christian forces endeavoring to carry out a program of 
brotherly service for Latin America. The Congress will last ten 
days, and the program will consist of discussions of the reports of 
twelve Commissions. The themes which have been selected for 
special study are: 


I. Unoccupied Fields. 
II. The Indians of South America. 
III. Education. 
IV. Evangelism. . 
V. Social Movements in South America. 
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VI. Health Ministry. 
VII. The Church in the Community. 
VIII. Religious Education. 

IX. Literature. . 

X. Missionary Relationships. 

XI. Special Religious Problems. 
XII. Cooperation and Unity. 


In South America groups have been appointed in seven different 
regions to study each of these questions and prepare a comprehensive 
report on the same. These reports will be gathered together in the 
Executive office and will be sent to the twelve general Commissions 
that are charged with combining all the reports from the fields into 
one harmonious whole. 

It is planned to hold an Educational Conference, immediately 
preceding the Congress itself, March 27-29, in which North American 
and South American educators together may study the educational 
problems as related to the spiritual life of the continent. It is hoped 
that a certain number of these educational experts may be able to 
visit together the various countries of South America studying educa- 
tional conditions following the Congress. 

The tentative allocation of the number of delegates to the various 
boards, churches and other organizations allows twenty delegates to 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and eight delegates to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

The Corresponding Secretaries will ask the Board to nominate 
twenty delegates for this Congress with the understanding that the 
expenses of all of these are provided outside of the regular funds of 
the Board. We will ask also that the Executive Committee be em- 
powered to fill any vacancies which may occur in the list of delegates. 

The party will need to leave New York on February 28th. For 

those who care to go to Montevideo for the Congress and return im- 
mediately the arrival in New York will be April 27th, and the esti- 
mated expense $625. For those who may care to have a two weeks’ 
trip to Buenos Aires they may do so for an additional expense of 
$110. It is our hope, however, that our delegation may not only attend 
the Congress but then may proceed to the Argentine to study our work 
there, and cross the mountains and visit Bolivia and Peru and return 
by way of Panama, arriving in New York by June tst. For this the 
estimated expense is $1,115. 
_ This Congress deserves special consideration because the main 
lines of missionary policy and progress for the next decade will be 
agreed upon, and no other denomination has more at stake in South 
America than the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Loss in Exchange in China 


_ Because of the extraordinarily unsettled basis of exchange in 
China, the Board has guaranteed to that field for the last several years 
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such losses in exchange as might occur. For the year just closed 
the China loss in exchange totaled $19,960.12 gold. It would hardly 
seem fair, in the face of the cut in the appropriations that is now in- 
evitable, to attempt at this time to discontinue the guarantee of ex- 
change in China. It would probably be wise, however, for the Board 
to indicate to the Missions in China that this guarantee will be dis- 
continued at the beginning of the year 1926, unless a sudden reversal 
to extremely disadvantageous conditions should occur in 1925. 


Missionary Education 


Your Secretaries feel that the Church’s World Service should 
be more thoroughly undergirded by the slower but increasingly effec- 
tive processes of education. The missionary spirit and motive are at 
the heart of the Christian Faith. They can be taught. Jesus and His 
purpose for the world need to be better understood. The world’s 
need of Him must be continually reinterpreted to our people, not 
only to our American churches, the so-called “Home Base,” but to 
Christians everywhere. These are vital factors in the normal processes 
of religious education, and in our own Church they were never so 
much an integral part of our curriculum, organization and method of 
religious education as to-day. The Editors, Secretaries and Super- 
intendents of our Sunday School and Young People’s organizations 
are to be commended for their cooperation, and we should pledge 
ourselves to serve them in every needed way. 

Missionary education in America began with the foreign mission 
agencies. The Missionary Society had a large part in those early 
efforts. At first, the Society had its own Young People’s Secretary 
and Educational Department promoting the study of missions, and 
missionary institutes and summer conferences, approaching the Sun- 
day School and Epworth League through their own officers and the 
congregations through the pastors. Later, when the Society was di- 
vided, a joint department with the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension was continued and the approach to the churches 
remained the same. Before the Centenary, the Board of Sunday 
Schools had representation in this Joint Committee. With the begin- 
ning of the Centenary Movement, however, there was a change in 
policy that needs to be noted. The promotion of missionary educa- 
tion in the Sunday School and in the Epworth League by mutual 
agreement was turned over to these organizations, and a budget for 
this work was assigned to these agencies, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension sharing 
the expenses. The approach to the local church as far as these groups 
were concerned, was through their own regularly constituted channels. 
Other phases of missionary education, such as leaflets, pamphlets, maps, 
charts, material for sermons and addresses, and later illustrated lec- 
tures, hymns and stories, and stewardship education were transferred 
to the Centenary promotional organization, and since that time the 
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Board has had no direct responsibility for missionary and stewardship 
education. 

During the past quadrennium, 1920-1924, the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance, out of its Educational Department budget, paid 
each year to the Board of Sunday Schools $36,000 for the promotion 
of missions and stewardship in the Sunday Schools, and $40,000 each 
year during the first two years and $20,000 during the last three years 
of the Centenary period for the same purpose to the Epworth Leagues. 
Since these two Boards, as well as the others under Centenary agree- 
ment, had their incomes guaranteed, this arrangement meant that our 
Board paid last year $26,500 for missionary education through these 
two agencies. By friendly agreements, the Boards maintained their 
contacts with the policies, program and material of missionary educa- 
tion in the Sunday School and the Epworth League through the Edu- 
cational Department of the Committee on Conservation and Advance. 

When the World Service askings were received by the Council 
of Boards of Benevolence, through its Committee of Twenty-five, 
the Board of Sunday Schools included in its askings the sum of 
$69,550 for missionary education. The Board of Epworth League 
included $25,000 for the same purpose. These items are propor- 
tional factors in the total askings of these two groups, and therefore 
in their share of World Service receipts.1 It is just and our duty 
for the Board to make inquiry as to the present expenditures of these 
agencies, now Departments of the new Board of Education, for the 
purposes of missionary education. There should be no question as to 
the Board’s interest in this matter, for upon the education of the chil- 
dren and youth in our homes and churches rest the future missionary 
life and devotion of the Church. 

Furthermore, next January, when the new World Service askings 
are submitted, the Board will need to consider whether it desires to 
maintain this arrangement. It is our conviction that for many years 
to come the Board of Foreign Missions, and for the same reason the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, must be, in a sense, 
the missionary editors of the material used in our churches and homes. 
Through some Inter-Board Committee, or possibly through the Co- 
operating Administrative Staff, the interests of all may be preserved 
and promoted. 

The Missionary Education Movement is a partnership of the 
mission boards for the particular task of missionary education. Dur- 
ing the past year thirty-seven boards representing sixteen denomina- 
tions have made appropriations to the budget of the Movement and 
have nominated members to its Board of Managers. The range of the 
Movement’s service to the churches, however, is far wider than the 
list of supporting agencies indicates, for practically all the religious 
bodies of the country, or the publishing houses representing them, are 
purchasers of the Movement’s literature and delegates from their 


*See World Service Volume, pages 682 and 684. 
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churches attend the summer conferences held under the auspices of the 
Movement. 

A small subsidy is granted each year for the support of the 
Missionary Education Movement, paid now by the Cooperating Ad- 
ministrative Staff as a part of its promotional expense, and on the 
present basis of receipts, the Board’s share is $1,080. This Movement 
is now in its twenty-third year, and we know of no interdenomina- 
tional organization, through the many changes of relationships in two 
decades, that has kept more true to its chartered purpose and has 
served its constituency so faithfully and efficiently. Certainly its con- 
tribution to us far exceeds the small annual grant made for its 
partial support. 


A New World Missionary Atlas 


There will soon be available a new World Missionary Atlas pre- 
pared under the general supervision of a Joint Committee representing 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions and the Institute for Social and Religious Research. 
The chairman of this Joint Committee is Dr. John R. Mott. 

This new atlas will bring the situation of missions of the Protes- 
tant Churches throughout the world up to date. It will show the 
war’s dislocation of missionary operations in all fields. It is the largest 
and most complete atlas of Protestant Missions ever published. It is 
the only atlas of its kind compiled since the World Atlas of Christian 
Missions, which appeared in 1911, and the only compilation of statistics 
of Protestant Missions throughout the world since 1916. 

The maps have been lithographed by the Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute, on which numerous experts have been at work in the last 
three years in the correspondence and research essential to their prep- 
aration. The atlas will contain thirty double-page map plates, litho- 
graphed in six colors, of which eighteen show relative altitudes as 
well as political divisions. 

There are one hundred statistical pages, twice as many as there 
were in the earlier atlas, and thirty pages of general descriptive map 
notes giving much valuable information about the mission fields. 
There are fifty-four pages of directory of missionary societies, and 
twenty-four pages of index of missionary stations with a key to the 
map location of each station. There are complete indices of organiza- 
tions and of geographical areas. 

The new World Missionary Atlas was edited by the Rev. Harlan 
P. Beach, F.R.G.S., of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Dr. Charles H. Fahs, Director of the Missionary Research Library, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City, two of three men who edited the 
Statistical Atlas of Christian Missions, published in 1910, and the 
World Atlas of Christian Missions, published in 1911. 

The price of the new World Missionary Atlas up to February 28, 
1925, will be $6.00, prepaid; after that date the price will be $10.00, 
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prepaid. The Atlas is published by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Orders for 
copies may be sent to the headquarters of the Board or directly to the 


publishers. 
A New Missionary Map of the World 


The territorial and consequent boundary changes after the Great 
War made obsolete all existing geographical maps of the world and all 
the affected continental and local maps. After months of painstaking 
investigation, the Missionary Education Movement has produced a 
new missionary map of the world which has the approval of various 
mission boards. 

This map is drawn on the Homolosine projection developed by 
Professor J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago, copyrighted 1923, 
and used by permission. This is an equal area projection which means 
that one square inch on any part of the map represents the same 
amount of territory as a square inch on any other part of the map. 
This is not true of any of the older projections. The use of the 
Homolosine projection prevents a distortion of land areas as far as is 
possible on any flat surface map. This map is 98 by 41 inches in 
size, large enough to hang in Church or Sunday School rooms. It is 
printed in seven colors, shows all the principal political divisions ac- 
cording to the latest information obtainable, and locates the principal 
cities throughout the world. It also contains a chart showing the 
population of the world by religions and tables of area and population. 
At the top of the map is the heading “Thy Kingdom Come, Thy Will 
Be Done on Earth.” Our Board has ordered a special Methodist 
Episcopal Church edition showing our important missionary stations. 
The prices are, cloth, $3.75; paper, $2.00, prepaid. 


Personnel Preparation Fund 


When the plans for the Centenary were being formulated, one 
' of the large objectives held by some of our leaders was the more 
effective training of our candidates in their preparation for service on 
the foreign field. It was thought that the need might best be met by 
the establishment through Centenary funds of a College of Missions 
directly under the Board’s management. As the Centenary plans de- 
veloped it was found, however, that our existing educational institu- 
tions, the Theological Seminaries and the Universities equipped for 
post-graduate work, could offer the necessary facilities for such train- 
ing, provided additional courses were made available covering the sub- 
jects required for missionary preparation. After due consideration 
the latter plan was adopted, and subsidies were voted to several of our 
educational institutions on a basis mutually agreed upon. Last year 
the appropriation for this purpose was $45,000. In some cases the 
expectations of these institutions were not fully met at the end of the 
Centenary period. For the next year, we have included in our sug- 
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gested appropriation one item of $7,500, which represents a clear con- 

tractual obligation and includes a scholarship fund for our candi- 

se for special preparation and for foreign students in the United 
tates. 

The Corresponding Secretaries desire to call the attention of the 
Board to a new situation with reference to this fund which affects the 
Board in its future policy for personnel preparation. ' 

When the World Service program was being considered, the 
Board of Education through its accredited representatives presented 
to the Committee of Twenty-five, preparing the program for the 
Council of Boards of Benevolence, two askings covering special per- 
sonnel preparation. One item was $150,000 for theological schools, 
“a minimum requirement for the successful maintenance of work 
already begun in ten theological schools hitherto unaided by any of 
the general funds of the Church.” The other item was for graduate 
schools, “for current expenses for graduate schools in connection with 
our universities, for the preparation of teachers for colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, and for the training of leaders, especially lay leaders 
for community service, Wesley Foundations, missionary work and 
specialized church vocations.’ Both of these items were listed as 
“Approved Needs” in the askings of the Board of Education and are 
found on page 681 of the World Service Volume. 

At the same time these items were included in the askings of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of: Home Missions and 
Church Extension, which two Boards had been paying the subsidies 
referred to above. 

The Present Work Basis of the Board of Education was re- 
ported as $801,272.40. The adopted Approved Needs amounted to 
$2,302,883, and the amount for the Board of Education in the appor- 
tionment was $1,500,000, almost twice the work basis of the year before. 
In view of this increased asking, the Board of Education has received 
a proportionately larger share of the receipts since June 1, 1924. 
The various items in the askings of the different Boards which went 
into the sum total of Approved Needs, were not listed separately in 
the apportionment figures because it was felt that each Board had 
the chartered right to make its own appropriations. Consequently only 
totals were included in the final apportionment figures. The list of 
Approved Needs in the World Service Volume shows the items in 
detail as they were adopted by the Committee of Twenty-five. The 
World Service Volume does not show any details of the total in the 
apportionment column. 

Your Secretaries desire to point out to the Board that the above 
two items on personnel preparations were eliminated from the askings 
of the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, and included in the Approved Needs of the 
Board of Education, and it is our thought that this action discharges 
these two Boards from any further obligations to the educational 

institutions on this special personnel preparation fund. Your Secre- 
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taries also feel that the inclusion of items in any Board’s askings in 
a program involves a moral obligation to administer the funds col- 
lected on the basis of such an appeal, when to all intents and purposes 
these askings are still vital and necessary to our total program. 

We have made a rather lengthy statement of this situation be- 
cause of the communications which have come from our institutions 
to this Board requesting our consideration of further appropriation 
for personnel preparation. 


SPECIAL FIELD PROJECTS 


In view of the developing program of our foreign missions, from 
time to time there are presented to the Board by direct reference from 
the field additional pieces of work which are of such a nature that 
the Secretaries and the Executive Committee feel they should be 
brought to the attention of the Board for consideration and decision. 
We ask the Board to give special and prayerful consideration to 
these pressing and important projects. 


Gothenburg Theological School 


CopENHAGEN AREA 

One of the outstanding achievements of the Centenary is found 
in the co-operation of the various Conferences and Missions of the 
Copenhagen Area in the development of a Union Theological Semi- 
nary which will provide for the thorough training of ministers and 
missionaries of the Area. An old patrician home situated in a beau- 
tiful park, has been purchased on unusually favorable terms. The new 
school was dedicated in February. The Swedish Department now has. 
24 students. The Scandinavian or advanced department, has six 
Swedish students, two Danish, one Norwegian, and one Finnish. 

The plans call for the raising of 400,000 Kronor for the purchase 
of the property, necessary repairs, equipment, and insurance. 

It is with deep satisfaction that we note that the spirit of unity 
among the peoples of Scandinavia has opened the way for such a 
school, which has long been recognized by the Board and our leaders 
in Europe as a vital requirement to supplement the work of the training 
schools in the different countries of the Area, where of necessity pre- 
liminary work must be done in the various languages. The purchase 
and reconstruction of the property at Gothenburg has involved an 
indebtedness of $50,000. The assistance of the Board and of the 
churches in America is requested to provide for the payment of this 
debt, and the establishment of a suitable endowment. At the annual 
meeting of this Board in 1922, the establishment of this seminary 
was approved. The General Conference, at its session in Springfield, 
commended the enterprise to the care of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and to the Church at large, and we hope that some plan may be 
developed by which these necessary funds may be secured. 

The Executive Committee of the World Service,Commission au- 
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thorized Bishop Bast to take a Christmas offering in 1925 for this 
project in the Scandinavian Churches of the United States. 


Union Theological Seminary, Mexico City 
Mexico AREA 


Through the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America and 
the Finance Committee of our mission in Mexico, we have been ad- 
vised of the purchase by the Union Theological Seminary of a plot 
of land in Chapultepec Heights, consisting of 42,560 square meters at a 
nominal cost of one peso per square meter. This is in reality a gift of 
neatly 200,000 pesos from the land company. The seminary has 
already paid 12,000 pesos, with the understanding that the seven 
Boards cooperating are to provide the balance in quarterly instalments 
in two years. Upon this basis our quota is $4,800, payable in quarterly 
instalments of $600 each. 

The Executive Committee gave its tentative approval to the pur- 
chase, accepting the apportionment, and referred the matter to the 
Board for consideration in, connection with the appropriations, with the 
understanding that the other boards involved agree to cooperate. 


The West Gold Coast Conference 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 


Covincton AREA 

The West Gold Coast Conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, including 55 churches with approximately 4,000 
members, practically all of which are self-supporting, has given official 
notice of the severance of its connection with the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, and of its desire to affiliate with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A formal notice to this effect has been com- 
municated both to the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and 
to our Board. The Executive Committee authorized the acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of this communication and the reference thereof 
to the Board for necessary consideration and action. 

This appeal from this growing church with its aggressive and 
eager native leadership is one to which we should give the most sym- 
pathetic and careful study before reaching final conclusions as to the 
course which it is best for us to pursue as a Board and as a Church. 
Our decision will affect vitally one of our sister denominations in this 
country, as well as the Wesleyan and other Missions which have 
strong and influential work on the Gold Coast. 


Almora, India 
Lucknow AREA 
The field finance committee of the North India Conference re- 
quests that full consideration be given to the proposal that we take 
over the work at Almora now conducted by the London Missionary 


Society. 
Almora is located in the hills of North India, and is entirely sur- 
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rounded by established points of our own work, such as at Pithoragarh, 
Dwarahat, Raniket, and Naini Tal. Almora is at the convergence of a 
number of roads that radiate to all parts of the district. 

At Almora the London Missionary Society has developed across 
a period of many years a thoroughly organized evangelistic and edu- 
cational work. That Society now finds it necessary to give up this 
work because it is an isolated point far removed from those districts 
where their major work is located. 

Our field finance committee has given us definite proposals in 
this matter, and we have full data from the London Missionary Society 
that can be submitted for the Board’s consideration. 


The Board’s Properties in the United States 


The present condition of the Board’s properties in the United 
States, and their relation to the financial situation of the Board are 
reviewed in the Treasurer’s Report. 

The Corresponding Secretaries see no reason why the Board of 
Foreign Missions should retain the Mountain Lake Park property. 
There are no apparent facts which would lead the Board to own and 
operate a property for summer conferences, institutes, conventions 
and chautauquas in Maryland any more than in any part of the United 
States. For any meetings of this sort which the Board may care to 
hold in the future, arrangements may be made for them in properties 
provided for these purposes. We recommend, therefore, that further 
and immediate efforts be made to sell this property, and that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale be used to reimburse the Board for its expendi- 
tures on its behalf. We are in sympathy with the original objectives 
for the use of this property, and feel that they should be conserved 
in its transfer. 

The Attleboro Springs property has already been ordered sold. 
The Corresponding Secretaries recommend that the efforts in this 
direction be continued and that the proceeds be used to reimburse 
the Board for expenditures incurred on this property. 

As to Wallace Lodge, we are dealing here with a designated gift, 
the donor desiring to render a service to missionaries in transit to and 
from the fields, and to our furloughed missionaries especially for their 
comfort and self-improvement through study and cultural advantages 
during their stay in the United States. These objectives were in keep- 
ing with the purposes of the Board to meet needs which had long 
been recognized. The Corresponding Secretaries and staff feel that a 
property like Wallace Lodge, situated as it is, has not proved as fruit- 
ful an investment of these funds as had been hoped. After careful 
study of the requirements of the furloughed missionaries, we recom- 
mend that the Corresponding Secretaries and the Executive Committee 
be asked to investigate ways and means by which the original objec- 
tives of the Board and the desires of the donor may better be realized 
and that the Executive Committee be given power to act in this matter. 
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Our Work in Europe 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has been in Europe for seventy- 
five years. The work of these years, under conditions of peculiar 
difficulty, has more than justified the sacrifice and heroic devotion of 
our leaders both in the United States and in Europe. Almost at the 
close of this three-quarters of a century of development in Europe, 
the World War came. The terrible years of the war, and the chaotic 
months which have followed the signing of the Armistice, have left 
their marks not only on the social and political fabric of Europe, but 
also on its educational, moral and spiritual structure. 

It is not our purpose here to review the conditions in the coun- 
tries of Europe in which the Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
planted. To be reminded that. we are in France, Spain, Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia and the Baltic Provinces 
is sufficient to bring vividly before us the problems of reconstruction 
and revolution of all forms of human endeavor, and the diversity of 
racial, economic and social backgrounds facing our Methodist leaders. 

Reference has already been made to our expenditure of funds 
on behalf of War Emergency and Reconstruction. The response of 
our people to this appeal was so unusual that a new aspect may be 
said to have been given to our work in Europe since 1918. Ours has 
been an effort to care for persons in need of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, and to provide those Christian influences which would drive out 
prejudice and bring in a spirit of peace and love. 

Although European conditions at this time may not lead us to 
feel that this work, attempted with these altruistic aims, may have 
been as successful as was desired, undoubtedly great permanent good 
has been accomplished in these countries which have passed through 
such untold suffering. The fact that we are now six years from 
Armistice Day should lead us as a Board to question seriously whether 
the nature of the work, which was impelling at the close of the war 
and which has been justified in the intervening years, has now reached 
the place where a new study should be made as bearing on our future 
policies. Such a study would involve a re-valuation, in the light of 
rapidly changing conditions, of our present status, our policies and 
program, and our future opportunities in these European countries. 
We should certainly take advantage of the special report made to the 
last General Conference as the result of the investigations of the spe- 
cial Commission on our work in Europe authorized in 1916, and of 
the final statement adopted by the General Conference of 1924. We 
should also keep in mind that the Methodist -piscopal Church, South, 
is working in Europe in comity relations with us. 

It is recommended, therefore, that your Corresponding Secre- 
taries, with such assistance as may be required, be. asked to make 
such a study arid to report to the Board at its next Annual Meeting 
or, if necessary, to the Executive Committee before that time. 
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A New Day for Foreign Missions 


The modern missionary enterprise will probably be subjected to 
more careful scrutiny as to its motives, aims, ideals, policies and pro- 
gram, and a more critical analysis in the years just ahead than during 
any period of its history. It may be a trying period for all those in 
positions of responsibility in the offices of the Boards, and particularly 
for our missionaries and national leaders on the field. Rapidly increas- 
ing methods of inter-communication and transportation among the 
peoples of the world, and a more general exchange of political, edu- 
cational, commercial and religious leaders of the world, coupled with 
an extreme national and racial consciousness and even sensitiveness, 
are some of the causes of a new developing attitude toward foreign 
missions. The problems of race relations, international contacts, so- 
cial adjustments, economic imperialism, international education and 
finance, and of personal and social redemption, on the background of 
a new knowledge of the world and of a comparative study of the reli- 
gions of the world, must all be taken into account by the missionary 
agencies that hope to be influential factors in the world’s welfare in 
future days. 

We should be in a position to welcome all inquiries, and to face 
patiently and constructively all criticisms from whatever sources, and 
should be willing to make such adaptations of policy and program as 
are consistent with the true purpose of foreign missions in the exalta- 
tion of Jesus Christ throughout the world. Our Methodist leaders 
at home and abroad may desire to take advantage of the impending 
readjustment of our missionary program due to unusual reduction of 
income, to examine thoroughly our foreign missions policy and pro- 
gram. 

A study of Methodist foreign mission history for the first one 
hundred years would be an enormous advantage to the leaders of our 
Church at this particular time. Such a study would help to bring out 
some of the lessons that might now be very effective in determining 
our future lines of advance. In view of this general attitude toward 
foreign missions, and our own particular situation, your Secretaries 
think that it might be mutually helpful if the finance committees, who 
are the Board’s official representatives on the mission fields, and our 
Bishops, could consider certain principles for the application of any 
drastic cut in missionary appropriations.. These suggestions are made 
in the form of questions, and are offered with the hope that they will 
stimulate all concerned to a clearer understanding of the difficult 
problems which will be presented to our missionaries and to our 
ae in every Annual Conference and Mission outside of the United 

tates. 


Some Principles for Program Adjustment 


1. Are there commitments of honor which should have prior claim 
above all other obligations? If so, satisfy these. 
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2. 


10. 


Are there investments, as in property or life, which must be safe- 
guarded? If so, what are these? Is continued investment the 
only method of salvage or protection? 

Consider what is to become of these investments already made, if 
not protected. 


Are there fields which have been unproductive, or only partially 
so, and which show no promise of larger fruitage? If so, con- 
sider retrenchment here, having in mind, however, various criteria 
of success or of promise. If in any particular field the harvest 
seems to be increasing on a geometrical ratio, hesitate to retrench 
except as a last resort. 


If there are phases, or aspects, or departments of work which pos- 
sibly have reached their maximum of service and contribution, 
consider retrenchment here. On the contrary, if theré are aspects 
or departments of work which are just beginning to demonstrate 
their value and power, consider carefully before cutting these. 


In general, in view of the fact that undoubtedly the future is 
with the indigenous Church, consider well all processes which tend 
to throw responsibility and opportunity in the direction of the 
native leadership. 

Considering most carefully those processes which make for the 
development and training of indigenous leadership, yield last at 
this point. In this connection, consider the education and train- 
ing of these leaders as a world problem and process, and not 
simply a problem for each particular field. 


Faithfully disavow procedure that is based on organizational or 
denominational pride or sense of destiny, and base all decisions 
on disinterested consideration of the larger interests of the King- 
dom, as these interests are developing in particular areas. 


Recognize fully and gladly the part other societies or communions 
are playing or may play in missionary development in particular 
regions, and unhesitatingly yield ground where this will be in the 
interest of economy of effort or of finance. 


Take full advantage of developing systems of education, especially 
in the elementary grades, under government support and super- 
vision in all fields, and, wherever adequate public provision for 
general education is made, confine missionary educational effort 
to training in religious education. 

Take full advantage of the economies of union or cooperative 
endeavor wherever this is feasible. 

Give full recognition at all times and in all processes to the truth 
that the application of these principles to cuts will vary in method 
and measure for each field concerned, and that not even a percent- 
age cut on all fields can possibly meet the requirement for thought 
and judicial action if the vast and unspeakably important interests 
involved are to be salvaged, conserved and promoted. 
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The Board’s Income 


The present unified benevolent budget plan, officially approved 
and now in use in our Church, with distribution of receipts to various 
Boards, will continue to be the largest source of income for our Board. 
There are some indications that the Church may have struck a level in 
the readjustment after the five-year Centenary period. In order that 
this regular income may be stabilized, an adequate every-member can- 
vass with thorough preparation in education, prayer, public presentation 
and stewardship cultivation in every local church, is the one hope. The 
World Service Councils, Area, Conference, District and Local Church 
authorized by the last General Conference, are the agencies through 
which the needs of the field at home and abroad are presented to our 
people. With these Councils, the Administrative Staff will cooperate 
in every needed manner. Indeed, with this possible system of lay 
and ministerial cooperation in these regular, organized units of our 
church work, we find our hope of an ascending regular income which 
will, from year to year, make it possible to advance steadily in all 
phases of work represented in our general benevolences. 

There are some particular problems, however, with reference to 
the Board’s income that grow out of this system, and others that are 
peculiar to the Board of Foreign Missions that ought to be brought 
to your attention. 

We ask that careful consideration be given’to the Report of the 
Treasurer with reference to legacies and annuities, and the plan ‘in 
which this Board now cooperates for the presentation of opportunities 
for the investment of funds by our .people through these channels. 
There are possibilities for greatly increased income from these sources, 
and we sincerely hope that our pastors and other leaders will com- 
mend the Board and its work for annuity investment and for inclu- 
sion in wills, to those of our people who are in position to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. We believe also that it may be possible to 
extend further the use of special agents for this kind of financial culti- 
vation. 

May we also express the hope that there are in our Methodism 
those men and women who increasingly will offer large gifts for the 
development of our enterprises overseas. Churches, chapels, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, residences, endowments, as well as the 
demands for current work, are challenges for the investment of funds 
in our stewardship, which we will take opportunity to present to our 
people for gifts over and above that which may be required for the 
giving on apportionments in the local churches. The Board should 
also seek to establish permanent funds for those essential recui ring 
items that must be taken out of our income before direct appropriations 
can be made to the fields. We refer to administrative costs, support 
of our retired missionaries, scholarships for special study for candi- 
dates and furloughed missionaries, the preparation and dissemination 
of literature. The latter is well illustrated by the wise investment of 
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our great benefactor, recently deceased, Thomas Kane, Layman, in 
establishing a fund for the preparation and distribution of literature 
on tithing and stewardship. 

In this connection, especially for the sake of our regular income, 
the Corresponding Secretaries feel that. there is a loss incurred for 
foreign missions in the thought, prayers and giving of our people 
because of the indefiniteness of the unified budget, especially when it 
becomes known by general names as in recent years “The Centenary,” 
and now “World Service.” From all over the Church we are being 
reminded that these general names do not carry sufficient vital and 
inspiring contacts with the work included in the unified budget. It 
would be interesting, to say the least, to know what was in the thought 
of many of our people when they gave to the “Centenary,” for they 
had been told and had been promised that the Centenary meant one and 
many things. 

The situation may call for an entirely new approach to the Church 
for concreting the objectives of its giving. It may be that some adapta- 
tion and enlargement of the Parish Abroad and old Special Gifts plans 
may need to be adopted by the Board. It might be possible to have 
every item in the Board’s foreign program underwritten by the churches 
without doing violation to the unified budget and to the other inter- 
ests that lay claim to our benevolent giving. We ask that some con- 
sideration be given to this problem and, if it commends itself to the 
Board, that some recommendation be made to the Administrative Staff 
and the World Service Commission which will modify the present 
system to this extent. There is involved, of course, the whole question 
of Designated Gifts, which will be an increasingly perplexing problem 
as the Board faces the deficit of this year and the results on the mis- 
sion fields of the drastic cuts that must inevitably be made. Some 
plan must be prepared by which people who desire to designate their 
funds for particular objects can be satisfied that the channels are 
clear and open. 


The Board’s Debt 


On October 31, 1923, the total debt of the Board was $2,247,- 
g51.21. The fixing of this amount was the result of long and careful 
deliberation on the part of the Finance Committee of the Board, and 
after much discussion was approved by the Board itself. This figure 
was submitted to a special committee of the General Conference on the 
debt, which committee changed the Board’s figure by transferring an 
item to quick assets which the Board had considered a slow asset, and 
finally set the debt figure at $2,003,056.00. 

There have been during the year certain routine adjustments and 
certain credits like the watch campaign and payments by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society on the Interchurch World Movement 
underwriting, and more recently the Finance Committee of the Board 
transferred an item, formerly considered only a resource, to an asset. 
Then there inust be added the current work deficit of the present year, 
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and additional loss in exchange. These additions and subtractions give 
a total figure for the Board’s debt on the General Fund account as 
$2,972,523.70. To this amount there must be added advances made 
many years ago from the Permanent and Annuity Funds as fully 
explained in the Treasurer’s Report. The advances from the Per- 
manent Funds are $102,739.24; and the advances from the Annuity 
Funds, less the amount of designated annuities, are $26,067.33. When 
these two figures are added to the debt on the General Fund account, 
we have a total debt of $3,101,330.27. This means that the Board 
now has an actual debt almost as large as its income for 1924. It 
must be remembered, however, that in a hundred years of financial 
dealings with the banks and trust companies of the City of New York 
none of them has ever lost a cent of either interest or principal as a 
result of dealings with the Board of Foreign Missions. This history 
and the investment of twenty millions of dollars in property abroad, 
together with the integrity and goodwill of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church produces a Gibraltar-like credit in a going concern. 

Since the Centenary period is closed, it will be well for the Board 
to consider the trend of its financial affairs in the last six years. At 
its meeting in November, 1918, the Board reported $1,967,552.47 dis- 
bursements to the Mission Fields. By that time the Centenary Promo- 
tional Campaign was in full swing. Some of the churches had already 
taken subscriptions, and during the first six months of 1919, the five- 
year subscription had been made and reported to the General Con- 
ference at Des Moines in 1920, as $115,003,375. By the end of the 
fiscal year, October 31, 1919, the Board felt the effects of the increased 
giving, the income being more than twice that of the preceding year. 
The Board then inaugurated its enlarged program throughout the 
world, a program which was again increased in 1920, as the disburse- 
ments figure will show, when we had our first full year of Centenary 
income. This enlarged program was anticipated by the Church and 
was necessary in order to keep faith with the purposes and ideals 
of the Centenary Movement. It was expected that expansion would 
be both in permanent investments in property and equipment, and also 
in working force, both of missionaries and of nationals. It was 
definitely understood by our leaders at that time that at the end of 
the Centenary period, the Board’s current work program should not 
be more than double the pre-Centenary period, even though the re- 
ported Centenary subscription indicated an income four times that 
which the Board had received in pre-Centenary years. Each year the 
Board has made its appropriations with this fact in mind. The dis- 
bursements last year for current work purposes were approximately 
$50,000 more than double the disbursements of 1918 for the same 
purposes. Considering the increased costs of all items entering into 
this account it will be seen that this policy has been carried out with 
just faithfulness. 

___ The obligation of maintaining this enlarged missionary program 
is the background in which the Board’s debt must be considered. Out 
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of these increased funds, in addition to the disbursements to the field, 
there were a number of unusual expenditures all of them authorized 
by the proper agencies. It is well now that these should be reviewed. 

(1) The Board had incurred a pre-Centenary expense of surveys, 
official meetings, education and promotion leading up to the five-year 
subscription. This item is known in the Treasurer’s Report as “For- 
eign Board Centenary Expense.” The amount is $515,233.08. It is 
fully accounted for in the Treasurer’s report of October 31, 1919, and 
shows that this amount represents the costs of deputations, cultivation 
of the foreign fields; administration; equipment and rent; the expenses 
of missionaries engaged in Centenary activity; publicity, literature, 
and other items. It represents that part of the pre-Centenary expense 
which belonged exclusively to the Board of Foreign Missions. 

(2) The Columbus Celebration was held June 20 to July 13, 
1919, as the official celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of Methodist Missions. In this enterprise, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, joined the Committee representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. It was expected that the gate receipts and other 
income from the Columbus Celebration would pay its expenses. When 
the final reports were made, however, it was found that this Board’s 
share of the deficit of the Columbus Celebration was $367,276.39. 

(3) In the meantime the Interchurch World Movement was 
launched. Our Board at its Annual Meeting on December 8, 19109, 
authorized the Executive Committee to make arrangements for under- 
writing the Interchurch World Movement with the provision that 
“such sum shall not exceed the total amount of $750,000.” On the 
basis of what seemed to the Executive Committee a sufficient guar- 
antee on the part of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
in view of the fact that the Board is required by the General Con- 
ference to pass on appropriations of the Society, the Executive Com- 
mittee on March 31, 1920, authorized the further underwriting of the 
Interchurch World Movement on behalf of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, of $300,000. 

(4) The next item deals with exchange. During and after the 
war in certain parts of the world, especially in China, exchange turned 
against us. The mission treasurer in China, in normal times, could 
exchange $100 in gold for $200 Mexican, the silver standard in Chinese 
currency and the average rate would probably be higher than two to 
one. On this basis the finance committees and the missionaries plan 
expenditures. When the exchange begins to drop, they buy less Chinese 
currency. In China, exchange dropped during and after the war until 
$100 gold bought $100 Mexican and once only eighty-five Mexi- 
can dollars. For the missionary treasurer, this is the same experi- 
ence as if any man of this Board deposited an amount in the bank 
and got an entry of one-half or less than one-half of the amount. When 
this situation is applied not only to salaries, but to all building opera- 
tions and to all contracts made for current expenses and equipment, 
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the Board was faced with the necessity of either making up the differ- 
ences from funds in New York or asking the fields, including the 
missionaries themselves, to carry this loss. The Board decided to 
advance the difference, with the result indicated in the Treasurer’s 
Report. This was the procedure followed by other Mission Boards 
and international business concerns. 

(5) During the Centenary period there came into the possession 
of the Board certain properties in the United States, namely, Benson 
Springs Inn, in Florida, Mountain Lake Park in Maryland, Attleboro 
Springs in Massachusetts, and Wallace Lodge in New York. For ‘our 
purpose here we need to record that one of these properties has been 
sold, Benson Springs Inn, which was held jointly with the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at a loss of $13,- 
946.20. 

(6) During all these years Centenary income was carrying the 
general promotional expenses. The promotional expenses of the Cen- 
tenary from the beginning down to June 1, 1919, the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension paid 
jointly. Our Board's share, $1,966,439.86, had to be carried as bor- 
rowings from the banks until Centenary moneys had been received. In 
the year 1919, this obligation was cleared off out of the receipts. After 
June I, 1919, upon the organization of the Centenary Conservation 
Committee, the expenses of this promotional organization were taken 
out of the Centenary income before the disbursements were made to 
the various Boards. The total amount of this promotional expense 
up to May 31, 1920, was $1,698,586.60. 

By authorization of the General Conference held in Des Moines 
in May, 1920, the Council of Boards of Benevolence was created, 
with its promotional agency known as the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance. The expenses of the Council of Boards and its 
various committees were deducted from Centenary income before dis- 
bursements were made to the Boards. During the last quadrennium 
these expenses amounted to $3,736,249.90. The income of our Board 
was reduced by 47.86 per cent of these amounts, which was its pro- 
portionate share. 

These promotional expenses up to and including the Centenary 
period were a factor in the total distribution of Centenary funds, and 
constitute what have usually been called “Overhead Expenses,” the 
cause of a good deal of discussion and misapprehension in the Church. 
There are some who say that if this money had not been spent, we 
would have had it available for work. Others say that if it had not 
been spent, we would not have received as much from the churches. 
These two “ifs” rather neutralize each other 

(7) It will be noted also that during the five years, 1919-1924, the 
Board paid out a total of $640,345.51 in interest charges. The larger 
part of this is due to the Board's heavy debt obligations. Some of it 
is due to the recurring interest charges on account of the failure of the 
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churches to send their money regularly, necessitating large borrowings 
from the banks to pay current bills and appropriation items. 


: (8) It will be recalled that a War Emergency and Reconstruc- 
tion appeal of $5,000,000 was added to the total regular askings and 
made a part of Centenary financial goals. One half of this asking was 
for the Board of Foreign Missions, and in addition there was an item 
of $400,000 in the regular program for Europe. These askings were 
made in order that our Church might fulfill its obligation for these 
needs during and after the war. This appeal was a very important 
factor in the Centenary subscription, and the Board was quick to do 
its duty in those terrible days when the need was so acute in Europe. 
We interpreted “emergency” as having to do with providing food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical supplies; and “reconstruction” as in- 
cluding the more permanent items of property, equipment and working 
force that were sure to arise during the days following the war. 

Approximately two and one-half million dollars were sent to 
Europe on this account, with the expectation that at the close of 1920 
there would be sufficient income to carry the Board’s regular appro- 
priation and to pay off these Furopean advances. When, however, we 
came to the close of 1920 there was not enough to pay off all of 
these war emergencies and reconstruction advances. The Board was 
- able to charge $1,153,056.81 in 1920 to the appropriation for war 
emergency and reconstruction; which together with the amount 
charged in 1919, namely, $186,448.17, makes a total of $1,340,104.98 
charged to the appropriation of those two years. This represents 
practically all that was disbursed under the head of Emergencies as 
described above. The balance was carried as advances against our 
properties in Europe. 

(9) Another item entering into the obligations of the Board is the 
Loans and Advances to the Field. Many years before the Centenary, 
it was the custom of the Board to loan money to the field for property 
purchases. Some of our most substantial properties on the field were 
financed in this way. 


During the days of the Centenary promotion, when it was apparent 
that the income of the Board would be increased, additional urgent 
property projects were financed by loans, the same to be made a 
first charge against Centenary income. Practically all of these pre- 
Centenary and early Centenary loans were paid from early Centenary 
income. The few remaining, plus the amount of war emergency and 
reconstruction property advances, which could not be charged against 
appropriations, now stand as loans from the General Treasury totaling 
$1,320,584.12, and are one of the chief causes of our present debt. 

All of the items were found in the surveys and were acknowledged 
parts of the Centenary program. They came up as individual items on 
the urgent presentation of the fields. They were carefully scrutinized 
by the Secretaries and placed before the Executive Committee for 
their study and action. In many cases, they were referred for further 
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scrutiny to the Board’s Finance Committee before any advances were 
made. 

In addition, the Board created a special Commission on War 
Emergency and Reconstruction in Europe before whom these matters 
as to policy and fact passed in review. ; ¢ 

In presenting this situation, we are not passing judgment on 
former policies of the Board. There are strong and influential leaders 
of the Church who defended every one of these items. There are 
others who looked upon some of them as mistaken policies. Wartime 
psychology, confusion of counsel, and even the great victories which 
have been attained, may have been determining factors in policies and 
programs which now may be looked upon differently. In passing from 
the great and heroic Centenary days into the new program of World 
Service, it is our purpose as well as our duty to profit by these former 
experiences. Our steady purpose is to consider the past as an experi- 
ence for the future. 

Let us go back now in our thinking to the enlarged program of 
Foreign Mission effort on which the Board launched at the beginning 
of the Centenary period in order to meet the purposes of the Cen- 
tenary and the expectation of the people who subscribed and paid 
Centenary funds. 

The Board’s present financial condition arises from the fact that . 
it provided the funds for this enlarged program and at the same time 
attempted to remove these above mentioned obligations and to do both 
things on what proved to be a falling income. 

We ask the Board now to take these facts which have appeared 
previously in the official reports and other documents of the Board, 
and lay them frankly and adequately before the Church until they 
are fully understood. 

In reviewing the factors that have brought the Board to its pres- 
ent financial situation, it is only fair to state that during the Cen- 
tenary period there was inaugurated a constructive program which 
indicated wise and farsighted provision for the policies of the Board. 
A review of the Treasurer’s statements shows that every year conserva- 
tive appropriations were made. The authorizations for the first year 
of the Centenary period on account of War Emergency and Recon- 
struction in Europe, already noted, were made in that year because 
that was the time when the funds were needed. The Church had 
given them for that purpose, and the Church expected them to be used 
for that purpose. The advances were made on the theory that in that 
year at least the increased contributions were due to this special appeal. 
At no time, however, except in these particular advances, had ex- 
penditures exceeded appropriations, or appropriations exceeded income 
of the preceding year. 

The high level of disbursements was reached in 1920. Each 
succeeding year has seen a reduction in the disbursements to Foreign 
Mission Fields, for all purposes, the reductions being almost entirely 
on property items. In 1921 this reduction was 20.23 per cent; in 
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1922 it was 8.65 per cent; in 1923 it was 1.96 per cent; for 1924 it 
was 5 per cent, so that last year the disbursements to the field were 
32.14 per cent below 1920, the highest year. 

During these years, in gifts designated for property and in actual 
appropriations for field projects, over two millions of dollars have been 
placed on the field in addition to the advances made to Europe for War 
Emergency and Reconstruction, referred to above. 

It must be remembered too that the Board met the strain upon its 
work by providing $915,027.17 loss in exchange. : 

The extraordinary wartime increases in costs on every field and 
at home, amounting probably from seventy-five to one hundred per 
cent, were met by the increased income on account of the Centenary. 
Without this additional income, our missionary forces could not have 
been maintained even at the pre-Centenary level. Other Boards, 
British and American, were obliged to withdraw missionaries from 
the field and to discontinue work. 

From the annual income every year an amount was set aside for 
debt. There has been an actual reduction of the debt of practically 
one and three quarters millions of dollars during this period. 

Had the normal expectation of income been realized, let us say 
seventy or seventy-five per cent of the total announced subscriptions, 
every dollar of debt would by this time have been paid, and our pro- 
gram on the field would have been reinforced and strengthened. 

The constructive policies of the Board, here intimated, would 
have found the Board at the end of the Centenary period free of debt, 
greatly strengthened in its equipment on every field, and prepared even 
on a materially reduced income to maintain the enlarged and ever-en- 
larging Foreign Missions program. 

To these achievements and constructive measures, must be added 
the enlarged programs, the increased forces and the notable victories of 
our sister Boards, the general benevolent agencies of the Church operat- 
ing in the United States. 

We are not attempting here to evaluate the Centenary Movement 
as a whole. No reference to it, however, can be made without noting 
what happened during the period on the mission fields themselves. 
The pamphlet “Four Years” accounts such victories in personal and 
social redemption and such achievements in building the kingdom of 
God and the strengthening of the Church as His agency for world 
service, as are not recorded in any other like period of our history. 

We unhesitatingly affirm in spite of this turn of affairs in the 
Board’s financial situation, what one of the brilliant preachers of an- 
other denomination said of the Centenary, that it was “the most stu- 
pendous achievement of any branch of the Christian Church in modern 
history.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
RatpH E. DIFFENDORFER, 
Joun R. Epwarps, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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CHINA 


The work in China was begun by Rev. Judson Dwight Collins and 
Rey. Moses C. White, who arrived in China, September “4, 1847. Rev. 
James W. Bashford was elected a Bishop in 1904 and assigned to resi- 
dence in Peking. He died in 1919. Rev. Wilson S. Lewis was elected 
a Bishop in 1908 and assigned to residence in Foochow. He died in 
1921. Rev. L. J. Birney and Rev. F. T. Keeney were elected Bishops in 
1920 and assigned respectively to residence in Shanghai and Foochow. 
In 1924, Rev. “G. R. Grose and Rev. W. E. Brown were elected Bishops 
and assigned respectively to residence in Peking and Foochow, Bishop 
Keeney returning to the United States. 

The eight Conferences in China are grouped in Episcopal Areas 
as follows: 

Foochow: Bishop Brown—Foochow Conference, Hinghwa Confer- 
ence, South Fukien Mission Conference, Yenping Conference. 

Peking: Bishop Grose—North China Conference, Chengtu West 
China Confer rence, Chungking West China Conference. 

Shanghai: Bishop Birney— Central China Conference, Kiangsi Con- 
erence, 
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FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED BY FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT 


General Conditions of this Region 


It would probably be untrue to say 
that the conditions in North Fukien are 
worse than those anywhere else on 
earth. Yet it is true that, barring actual 
warfare over the entire Conference, con- 
ditions could not well be worse. The 
desperateness of the provincial situa- 
tion is due to four factors: 

First— Widespread Banditry—This is 
particularly bad in the upper sections 
of Binghu district and in the Mintsing 
districts. In the latter county travel 
has been precarious, when not impossi- 
ble, while from Kutien and Bingnang 
Counties many of our church members 
—and these of course, the wealthier 
ones—have emigrated. 

Second—The Movement of Troops— 
The villagers consider this a greater 
scourge than the raids of the bandits. 
There has been so much fighting this 
year in provinces near Fukien and _ so 
much threat of fighting in our own prov- 
ince that troops have been constantly 
on the march. They come to the vil- 
lages and demand much food, wood, oil, 
and in addition they have seized thou- 
sands of farmers and shop-keepers, forc- 
ing them to carry the military stores. 
Many of these men, unused to carrying 
loads, drop by the way, others are 
beaten by the soldiery. When troops 
move, the people either run away or 
stay and suffer; and naturally church 
work becomes nil. 

Third—Exorbitant Taxes—These are 
made necessary by the plague of militar- 
ism, and the people are drained of ready 
cash. Fish for instance are selling in 
coast towns for three and four times 
the price of a year or so ago. Rice and 
other necessities likewise feel the pinch. 

Fourth—Poppy Planting—ASs an ac- 
companiment of the great expenditures 
is the encouragement of poppy planting. 
Land can raise more taxes if the growth 
of the opium poppy is allowed; so in 
part of this territory such planting is 
not only allowed but encouraged and 
even ordered. Yet, with all this, church 
work has gone forward and has even 
seen genuine growth. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Day Schools 


These are the village schools embrac- 
ing the elementary grades. For many 
years they have “just growed” because 
all of them were put on the shoulders 
of one man and he was responsible not 
alone for the conduct of the schools but 
also for the heavier task of raising the 
money from America through special 
gifts. With the coming of the Cente- 
nary this man, Dr. George S. Miner, was 
released from this latter responsibility 
and in addition was given help. 

The Futsing Field—Here Mr. H. C. 
Morgan has been giving his attention 
to primary education and already cer- 
tain trends are visible as follows: An 
emphasis upon the use of Mandarin 
(the national language) instead of local 
dialects; a better quality of teaching 
through original selection of the men 
and frequent training conferences; 
cutting down the number of schools 
from thirty-seven to twenty so as to 
put the same money into securing 
better quality; increase in tuition paid 
by students, a gain of one sixth being 
the average per student; experimenta- 
tion in co-educational schools, which, 
even in the lower grades, is a difficult 
matter and is being introduced slowly. 

Other Sections of the Conference— 
In the Kutien and Mintsing fields the day 
schools have been under the district 
missionary for some time, and this year 
when Dr. Miner went home on furlough 
the schools of the Foochow field were 
likewise handed over to such _ super- 
vision as already busy men could give. 
In these regions, like those in Futsing, 
the use of Mandarin has been greatly 
increased although there is some paren- 
tal opposition to the new course of 
study. There is an almost universal 
gain in the number of students while 
requests for new schools come from 
many villages. With the drastic cut in 
appropriations for 1925 that of course 
is out of the question. 
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Junior Middle Schools 

These are the ones which formerly 
were termed “boarding schools,” and 
they embrace the seventh, eighth and 
ninth years of school work. 

Bingtang—This, our newest school of 
this grade, reports another year of en- 
couraging growth in enrollment. Man- 
darin is being introduced, not only as 
a study, but as the medium of instruc- 
tion. On an island off the coast, the 
boys come with a greater unity of cus- 
tom and background, and the graduates 
are taking up higher studies in other 
schools. 

Foochow—There are two such schools 
in the provincial capital and each has 
enjoyed afineyear. In spite of “strikes” 
of students in government schools all 
around them, the boys not only enrolled 
in great numbers in these schools but 
stuck to their studies. The Chinese 
staff of teachers has been enriched in 
both schools. 

Kutien—With an enrollment limited 
to 100 even in the new buildings pro- 
vided, the school has had a fine year of 
work. A former graduate, Mr. Tiang 
Bing Ieu, has shown his appreciation by 
sending $100 with which to purchase 
books for the school library. Another 
rather unusual fact has been the train- 
ing of the boys of the graduating class 
in social and religious work. The 
young head of the school center in 
Kutien has taken these lads for a period 
each week for actual experiments in 
such service. Mrs. Bissonnette reports, 
“This Spring we had a fly-swatting con- 
test in which sixty-three prizes were 
offered: soap, balls, dolls, perfume, and 
such things sent out by friends in the 
United States. The boy who brought 
in the largest number of flies (3,000) 
chose a doll! There were four dolls 
in the lot and they were the objects 
chosen by the four scorers of high 
points,” 

Lungtien—Here the enrollment was 
109, the highest in the history of the 
school. A partial normal course has 
been introduced. to help provide 
teachers and the boys secure their 
practice by working in the nearby day 
school. 

Mintsing—At this school, too; the 
enrollment reached high-water mark— 
140 students. An interesting analysis 
has been made of the graduates and 
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their later history, showing that of 140 
who have graduated, 43 went to the 
theological school, 42 to normal or high 
school, and 15 took up some form of 
medical training. The aim and method 
of this school, as stated by J. B. Eye- 
stone, clearly gives the gist of what the 
other schools would probably report. 
“We do not bring undue pressure upon 
our graduates to become preachers or 
Christian teachers, but we do con- 
stantly encourage them in the pursuit 
of a sane, practical course of religious 
conduct suitable for every day and 
every where.” 
Middle Schools. Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege 

There is just one such school exclu- 
sively under the direction of Method- 
ism. F. R. Havighurst, the president, 
mentions in his report the death of E. 
C. Jones, who was before his election 
to the presidency of the university, a 
long-time member of the Anglo-Chinese 
College staff. Another serious loss was 
in the death of the monitor, Lau Sing . 
Hiong, who had served this school for 
thirty-two years. The change to the new 
course recommended by the Educa- 
tional Association was a difficult mat- 
ter in view of the fact that one third 
of the staff was new this year. 


Evangelistic Effort 


Special meetings were held each 
term, with Dr. Chen Wei Ping of 
Shanghai leading in the first series and 
Rev. Ding Nguong Lung, an alumnus 
of the school, in the second. In mid- 
winter of 1924 it is expected that “Dad” 
Elliott of the Y. M. C. A. International 
Committee will be here for a campaign. 

Some Achievements in Character 
Building—“The real religious enthu- 
siasm of our boys has been shown in 
their service during the summer in 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Last 
year our students won first prize in the 
membership campaign of the Moral 
Welfare League, and they have just 
finished a most successful anti-opium 
campaign. The school Y. M. C. A. last 
year conducted a citizenship week, urg- 
ing the boys to express their patriotism 
in a constructive way. We are also 
glad to report that our students have 
successfully opposed the anti-Christian 
movement which has sought to spread 
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among the student groups of Foochow 
City.” 
Union Educational Work 

We are affiliated with every union 
activity in the territory touched by our 
Conference, in some of them furnish- 
ing a large share of workers and stu- 
dents. 

Union Normal and Middle School— 
The first graduating class has finished 
its work and we are proud to report 
that every man is busy in church edu- 
cational work. The growth of the 
school is its biggest handicap because 
we lack space. Land has been bought 
for the new plant and part of the 
money is ready for construction, but 
delay is caused by the “procrastinating 
officials.’ The deeds are still in the 
hands of the magistrate. 

Activities—For practical training in 
religious work some of our boys teach 
Sunday-school classes in nearby 
churches, others conduct a village Sun- 
day school; the remainder do rural 
evangelistic work under the leadership 
of the Chinese head of our Department 
of Religious Education. 

Summer Normal School—Our teach- 
ers cooperated with those from some 
other denominations in carrying on a 
school for teachers during the summer. 
Ninety-one men and women came and 
they unanimously asked that this be 
made an annual affair. In view of the 
cut in appropriations ahead of us, it 
is doubtful whether we can arrange it. 

Union Theological School—What 
with a good enrollment, a course of 
study which is of markedly different 
grade from others, and with a cham- 
pionship basket-ball team this school 
has been most interesting. 

New Courses—The course for men 
with only day-school preparation has 
been done away with and now we have 
two full courses and in both of them 
Mandarin is soon to be the medium of 
instruction. One is open only to men 
of the standard of junior middle-school 
graduation, the other only to graduates 
of the senior middle schools. As can 
be seen, this makes the higher course 
one that is equivalent to three years of 
college. 


Summer School 


This past summer ‘there was held a 
three weeks’ term for local preachers. 
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In spite of record-breaking floods at the 
time of opening the session a good 
group came and they seemed to enjoy 
and profit by the study. The Annual 
Conference has asked that a similar 
school be opened next year for the men 
in the course of study, but with the 
shortage of money it is unlikely that 
any summer school can be supported. 

Fukien Christian University—The 
president of this school is Dr. John 
Gowdy of our mission, while two other 
men are on the faculty as representa- 
tives of Methodism. It so happens that 
these men are at home on furlough, 
while Doctor Gowdy was called to the 
States by the trustees to raise addi- 
tional funds. In the absence of our 
regular representatives two of our 
other missionaries are helping with 
part-time teaching. The enrollment is 
high and the spirit of the school is ex- 
cellent. Many of the students are giv- 
ing time to preaching, teaching and 
secial service in the villages adjacent 
to the university. 

One of the most serious results of the 
1925 cut in appropriations lies in the 
fact that one or two of the keenest 
minds of the school, who will graduate 
in January and wish to enter the min- 
istry, have had to be told, “We will 
have no funds to help in your support 


this coming year. .Maybe the next 
year!” 

MEDICAL WORK 
Foochow 


Here there is just one doctor, work- 
ing without a hospital, but he manages 
to find work enough for several men. 
For one thing he gives examinations 
and medical attention to various boys’ 
schools, having more than a thousand 
boys under his care. Health Week was 
observed in two of the schools with 
great success, and malaria, cholera, 
and plague prevention was made the 
subject of study in all schools. Dr. 
J. E. Gossard reports 800 out-calls and 
2,700 dispensary patients in addition to 
his other duties. 

“Dr. T. H. Coole is at present in 
America presenting the cause of a 
Methodist hospital here and setting up 
a definite program for the future co- 
operation with all other missionary 
medical work in Foochow. There are 
as yet many difficulties to overcome be- 
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fore a union can be formed; however, 
the air is clearing more and more 


along the line of need for getting to- 
gether.” 


Kutien—Wiley General Hospital—Dn. 
R. E. MERRILL, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The number of patients this year was 
greater than during any previous year 
and of these there was a larger num- 
ber of accident cases. This was due to 
the activities of bandits, many villagers 
having been brought in suffering from 
gunshot or bayonet wounds. 

House-cleaning—This was of two 
kinds and both brought benefits. First, 
some _ inefficient medical assistants, 
wurses, and coolies were discharged 
early in the year and new ones are 
already well advanced in their train- 
ing. Second, paint and oil for the 
floors were used liberally, windows in 
the wards were screened, spring cots 
and new bedding were installed, while 
considerable repairing was done. At 
an expenditure of a few hundred dol- 
lars a great change was made in ap- 
pearance and in sanitation. 

At last a nurse! After many years 
of hoping, praying and seeking, a 
trained nurse is a fact at this hospital. 
Miss Serena Loland, who is supported 
by the Epworth League of Norway, has 
been a member of the staff since sum- 
mer, and during these few months she 
has worked wonders in the whole insti- 
tution. Nurses in training are receiv- 
ing careful oversight, something 
hitherto impossible because one doctor 
cannot be surgeon, interne, superin- 
tendent and head of nurses’ school. It 
is to be hoped that Wiley Hospital will 
never again be minus a nurse. 


Mintsing Dispensary 


This is what the name implies, a 
small attempt at medical work under 
a Chinese doctor who has had but local 
training. He reports 4,106 patients 
treated and 100 simple operations. <A 
small but well planned hospital is in 
process of erection. 


CONSTRUCTION BUREAU 


Foochow Conference is fortunate in 
having trained builders to carry on its 
building program, releasing the other 
missionaries for the work for which 
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Paul P. Wiant is in 
charge of this work, C. F. Taylor has 
been here for three years, while Willis 
Barrett has just arrived to take a place 
left vacant some years ago. 

The girls’ school at Futsing and the 
new plant of the boys’ school have been 
completed by the Bureau, while work 
has been begun on the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society hospital there. 
The third unit of the boys’ school plant 
at Mintsing has been ccmpleted (the 
second building of the Cline Memorial). 
At the Fukien Christian University the 
dormitory, the science building, and 
the president’s residence have either 
been finished or are well under way at 
the present time. The long planned 
new buildings for the Anglo-Chinese 
College have at last been started and 
the overcrowding there will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

The building of the plant for the 
Union Normal and Middle School is 
being held up because of delays on the 
part of Chinese officials who refuse to 
stamp the deeds, but it is hoped that 
this year will see action. Plans for the 
Kissack Memorial at Central Institu- 
tional Church in Foochow are now be- 
ing drawn. 


they are fitted. 


BOOK STORE 


The Methodist Press was established 
fifty-seven years ago to furnish litera- 
ture for the Foochow region, but later 
it was merged with the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House in Shanghai and the 
printing business was given up... A 
book store was continued and when 
the Methodist Publishing House was 
dissolved this store was taken over by 
the local Mission. 

The object is to furnish literature 
conveniently and cheaply to preachers 
and church members, and at the same 
time the store staff serve as general 
business agents, not only for the mis- 
sionaries here in Foochow but even 
more necessarily for the many who are 
far back in the country. The store is 
self-supporting and during this first 
year under the new arrangement has 
made a large place for itself in the life 
of the Mission and Conference. It will 
be moved early in 1925 to a far better 
location in the newly built administra- 
tion building of the Foochow Area. 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Survey by Districts 





| bandits. 


The compiler of this report has this 
year been in seven of the ten districts 
and would have been in two more had 
it not been for the elements and the 
In every section the emphasis 
is the same. Training for members, 
training for preachers, retreats for the 
deepening of the spiritual life. 

Binghu District—-The continued and 
serious illness of the wife of the dis- 
trict superintendent made his traveling 
almost impossible, so little was done 
here by this capable leader. In spite 
of that considerable work was done, 
mostly by outsiders who volunteered to 
help. 

“At Kang-die, seventy miles up in the 
Binghu District, a rendezvous for one 
of the most notorious bandits in this 
region, a congregation has _ been 
gathered by a zealous local preacher. 
The Word is preached and taught twice 
a week to men and boys in a private 
louse.” (The reporter can add that in 
this far-away village, five days’ travel 
from Foochow, he preached to the most 
densely packed and the most attentive 
audience he has found in China or else- 
where.) 

Bingtang District—A retreat for all 
the preachers of the district (embrac- 
ing one large island) was held early in 
the year, and its effect was felt for good 


throughout the year and the district. 


Foochow North District—A union 


retreat for missionaries, a union train- 


ing conference for preachers, a smaller 
and quiet retreat for preachers and offi- 
cial members—these were the prepara- 
tion for the year’s work. A net gain 
of eleven per cent in membership was 
one result. 

Foochow South District—-The dis- 
trict held its retreat for preachers at 
Ngu-kang, the historic little country 
chureh where Doctor and Mrs. Nathan 
Sites lived as the first country evan- 
gelistic workers for Methodism in 
China. Marked growth has been regis- 
tered in two or three churches, notably 
the new one at Upper Ferry. 

Futsing District—-Here was held in 
the early year a conference for sixty 
preachers in the four districts of the 
Futsing field. Help was given by the 
secretaries of the World Service Com- 
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mission. Later a smaller group of the 
local district was gathered. A marked 
development of spiritual life and power 
can easily be noted. Sixty years of 
missionary work here, vet “over 1,000 
villages and more than half a million 
people of this field are like sheep with- 
out a shepherd.” 

Kutien District—It is from _ this 
region that so many people are moving 
to the Chinese settlements in Malaysia, 
driven out by the constant bandit raids. 
The chief feature of the district work 
was the series of evangelistic cam- 
paigns carried out during the summer 
months with no outside help. The 
preachers under the district superin- 
tendent’s leadership did all the work. 

“In twenty-one churches (of this and 
the Binghu Districts) night classes in 
reading and writing are carried on by 
the preachers and voluntary help of 
teachers from the day schools. Three 
hundred and fifty students, wage- 
earners by day, have been taught in 
these classes.” 

Lungtien District—The district 
superintendent was away for most of 
the year, a delegate to the General 
Conference in Springfield, but his work 
was ably carried by a substitute and 
he himself came back fired with a new 
enthusiasm, especially for self-support. 

Mintsing North and Mintsing South 
Districts—These districts have been 
harried by both bandits and soldiers, 
and the people fear one at least as 
much as the other. Travel has been 
difficult all the time, impossible some- 
times. In spite of that condition, re- 
treats and World Service training con- 
ferences have been held. Both dis- 
tricts report great gains in giving by 
the members, one showing a net gain 
of 100 per cent during the Centenary 
period. 

Nguka District—-During the seven 
years’ service given by the retiring dis- 
trict superintendent, the church mem- 
bership has been doubled and self-sup- 
port has been steadily increased. 


Institutional Church Work 

By this we mean not only what is 
technically included under the term 
but also any special social efforts. 

The seed for all this type of work 
can be found in Siong Iu Dong (Cen- 
tral Institutional Church) in Foochow. 
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Established just ten years ago its influ- 
ence has been great and now there 
are several churches modeled on its 
general plan while in many parts of 
China this work has spread. 

A kindergarten, a lower primary 
school for girls, higher primary (junior 
middle) schools for both boys and girls 
are carried on, and this year has been 
the most successful educationally of 
the church’s history. The public lec- 
tures and the moving-picture exhibi- 
tions have been almost completely shut 
down because of upset political condi- 
tions and the danger of anti-govern- 
mental propaganda from church prop- 
erty. Other types of social work have 
been carried on instead. Free medical 
aid for poor people, food distribution 
at the time of the disastrous flood, 
baths and hygiene talks—the former 
for babies and the latter for the 
mothers—and similar work has been 
quietly done. There was a net gain of 
thirteen per cent in church member- 
ship. 

Au-cheng—tThis church is likewise 
in Foochow but in a populous suburb. 
Rev. S. S. Ding, the Sunday-school sec- 
retary for the Foochow Conference, 
was given this church as a laboratory 
for his experiments in religious educa- 
tion. The work has proved its value. 
The best organized school in the metro- 
politan area, a Sunday school that can 
serve as a model for many schools in 
the United States, extension and night 
schools, lectures, free medical atten- 
tion by Chinese doctors, these are some 
of the achievements. It is a source of 
regret and loss here that Mr. Ding 
has been called to wider work in the 
nation-wide field. 


Sieu-liang-dong (Little Hill Church) 
—tThis lies in the Foochow South Dis- 
trict, near the section where most of 
the missionaries and many of the grad- 
uates of our church schools live. It is 
one of the oldest churches near Foo- 
chow, but during the past two years 
has been inspired to a great increase 
of interest and scope of work. Its 
school has been steadily strengthened, 
a program of community-wide interest 
planned, a large sum of money has 
been raised from the members and 
friends. For the coming year a 
Chinese preacher, trained in Boston 
School of Theology, will give half of 
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his time to the socialized program of 
this church. if Pig: 

Kutien Social Center—This is the 
work started so glowingly by Dr. Ciu 
Do Gieng, the brilliant young man 
whose career was ended by a bandit’s 
bullet in the dark three years ago. His 
spirit and mantle certainly fell on a 
young assistant, Mr. Tiang Cu Gi. 

“We divided the older boys from the 


Junior Middle School into three groups. 


We used drums, bugles, flags, to 
gather crowds who heard the Gospel 
and received many tracts and Bible 
portions. Sunday schools for street 
boys were held and weekly Bible 
classes for shop keepers, artisans, and 
other classes of non-Christians. I had 
morning prayer meetings with my 
helpers and friends three times each 
week.” : 

Mr. Tiang gave his summer to the 
evangelistic campaigns mentioned in 
the district résumé. With groups of 
preachers he carried on in this connec- 
tion experiments in village work for 
boys, and the result is seen in better 
Sunday schools and in actual boys’ 
work in several centers. His work, too, 
has extended itself. There are two 
reading rooms, each about a day’s 
journey from Kutien, where magazines 
and books from the city are passed on 
for village use. In one of these the 
young man in charge has a daily ses- 
sion when he reads the vernacular 
newspaper to the illiterate villagers, 
commenting on the news. 


Special Promotional Work 

Under the name of the World Sery- 
ice Commission this work was done 
with the leadership of two part-time 
secretaries. By the distribution of 
literature to all preachers, by the fur- 
nishing of attractive posters for evan- 
gelistic use, by the holding up of defi- 
nite goals before the church, by per- 
senal travel, by the furnishing of ex- 
penses for volunteer helpers in the 
training conferences and retreats, we 
have tried to conserve the impetus of 
the Centenary which out here was not 
a campaign but a movement, 


OUTLOOK 
There are clouds in the sky. Gen- 
eral internal strife here in China, 
banditry constantly becoming more 


desperate, student anti-religious move- 
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ments which in places have an anti- 
foreign tingue, the independent church, 
“The True Jesus Church’—an organ- 
ization which is making considerable 
headway, stressing faith healing, speak- 
ing with tongues, immersion, Seventh 
Day observance, the immediate coming 
of the Lord, the infilling of the Spirit 
—all these are making the work of 
Methodism increasingly difficult. 
Some of them carry real blessings in 
their very problem. The student oppo- 
sition is raising up some stalwart stu- 
dent defenders of religion, the internal 
troubles are driving the Chinese 
thinkers to study their country’s con- 
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Methodism to develop its inherent 
democratic character, the enthusiasm 
and the fine example of some of the 
“True Jesus Church” are stirring up 
our own members and preachers. 

Any one who prophesies’ great 
growth in the Church in the immediate 
future is a foolish prophet. But every 
evidence points to a steadily deepening 
stream of spiritual understanding and 
power in every phase of our Methodist 
work in Foochow and its territory. The 
cut in appropriations will be surgical 
in its severity. No one knows now just 
how it will be felt. But even that, I 
feel, will be an influence of good. 


dition more closely and _ prayerfully, Foochow is thinking, planning, pray- 
the independent chureh is helping ing in terms of “Forward.” 
‘ HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


ComMPiLED BY W. B. CoLe 


‘POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


A report of the work, to be under- 
stood, needs some description of the 
political conditions under which the 
work has been carried on. Last year 
we thought that we had surely reached 
the bottom but the past year has 
proven that we were mistaken. We are 
still going down and no turn for the 
better is yet in sight. 


Oppressive Tax Levies 

Kutien County has had one of the 
worst magistrates in all its history. He 
proved to be a traitor of his own people, 
for he was a native of Hinghwa. All 
former magistrates have been, accord- 
ing to Chinese custom, men of other 
provinces. This man used every 
means, fair or foul, to secure money 
from the people. Besides the regular 
taxes, levy after levy has been made, 
falling heaviest upon the poor masses 
until many were reduced to wearing 
rags and eating the coarsest of food. 
Out in the section bordering on the 
coast the houses are tumbling down 
until ruins are to be seen everywhere. 
Money for their upkeep had to go to 
pay the assessments of the government, 
enriching the officials or going to pay 
the expense of armed party strife. 


Brigandage 

The methods of the government have 
increased brigandage. There is of 
course the usual lawless class always 


ready to take up arms when restraints 
are removed. But many of the hard- 
pressed citizens because of the present 
oppression have joined these bandits. 
These bandits seek to capture the well- 
to-do and hold them for ransom. They 
also levy assessments upon the masses 
but these levies are on the whole much 
lighter than those of the government. 
The bandits as a rule hold the hill 
regions while the soldiers hold the 
plains. Where they overlap the people 
are reduced to the direst straits, fearing 
the soldiers by day and the brigands 
by night. 

Almost the entire island of Bi Ciu 
has been driven to piracy by the treat- 
ment received at the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Only a small nucleus there, 
composed of our Church members, is 
holding out. 


Forced to Plant Poppy 

For some years we have witnessed 
the encouragement of poppy planting 
by brigands and _ so-called Southern 
forces invading the province. Last 
winter we witnessed the enforcement of 
poppy planting by the Northern gov- 
ernment using the magistrate as their 
agent. We tried to persuade the 
magistrate to spare our Church people 
but he frankly told us that the orders 
had to be carried out and that not 
even our Church members could be ex- 
cused from planting poppy. He offered 
us the promise of a generous subscrip- 
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tion for our Church work if we would 
not oppose the poppy-planting program. 
Of course our Church spurned such an 
offer and tried in every way possible 
to appeal to the provincial government 
to put a stop to enforced poppy plant- 
ing. All we succeeded in accomplish- 
ing was to bring down the wrath of 
the officials upon the Methodist Church 
so that our members became the spe- 
cial objects of their oppressive meas- 
ure. 

Most of the farmers of Kutien 
County refused to plant poppy but had 
to pay the heavy assessments which 
the government planned to levy upon 
the poppy fields. 


New Officials—-Same Policy 

Last spring a sudden turn in poli- 
tical affairs threw the magistrate out 
of office. He fled the country after be- 
ing forced to pay large sums of money 
to higher officials who capitalized his 
downfall in this way. The Hinghwa 
people are doing all in their power to 
make him an outcast, taking a pledge 
to have nothing whatever to do -with 
him or his descendants forever. 

However, there has been no real 
change in the government. The Pro- 
vincial authorities have found other 
tools. The many assessments are being 
made as usual. Just now the enforce- 
ment of poppy planting is being carried 
out with even more vigor than last 
year. We have heard of farmers be- 
ing ordered to dig up their wheat and 
plant poppy. The poppy being a winter 
crop displaces wheat and other winter 
crops. A rise in the cost of foodstuffs 
inevitably follows so that the misery 
of the masses increases as the officials 
and bandits enrich themselves. 


Effect on Church Work and Workers 

It is not difficult to see how these 
conditions react upon our Church work. 
We are working towards the gnal of a 
self-supporting Church but when our 
people are so reduced in the bare neces- 
sities of life by the present political 
oppression it seems cruel-hearted to ask 
them to give largely for Church work. 

But of far more danger to our 
Church work is the influence that the 
present political conditions are having 
upon our Church workers. Before our 
eves we see one class, which includes 
the vast majority, becoming poorer and 
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poorer while another ‘class, including the 
officials and brigands, are becoming 
richer and richer. The official class 
and all associated with them are prey- 
ing upon the masses. The bandits are 
doing the same. Officials and bandits 
alike engage in robbery of the people 
although they refuse to call it by that 
name. Again, dealing in opium is a 
fruitful source of gain. Men of ability 
who will ally themselves with these 
forces of evil can make easy money. 
Alas, some of our Chinese workers have 
fallen under the spell of getting rich 
quick and a few have engaged in this 
awful business. Even where actual 
part has not been taken in these evils 
there is often to be observed the blight 
of evil deadening the witness for 
Christ for good or dimming its effec- 
tiveness. Our prayer is that our 
Church may shine its brightest and be 
a great lighthouse in this present moral 
darkness, for the people sitting in dark- 
ness ought to see a great shining light, 
the witness to the Gospel. 


Centenary Fruits—Increased Appro- 
priations 

Naturally at this time, the closing 
year of the Centenary period, we think 
of the. effects of the movement upon our 
Church work. At the beginning of the 
period the Centenary found the 
Hinghwa Mission with an appropria- 
tion for 1918 (the last year not affected 
by the Centenary impulse, of $16,100 
and a special gift list of $23.900, mak- 
ing a total for 1918 of $40,000. The 
appropriation during the Centenary 
neriod underwrote the special gift. It 
has reached as high as $66,000 per 
year. There has been a sharp drop 
for 1924. Counting the South Fukien 
Mission Conference, which was a part 
of the Hinghwa Mission in 1918, the 
first year of World Service is $45,710 
or only an increase of about 14 per cent 
over 1918. 


New Buildings 

Aside from: the regular appropria- 
tion the Mission has expended $86,000 
in its building program. Thirty-five 
chapels or parsonages have been built. 
Two residences for missionaries, school 
buildings at Binghai, Ng Sauh, Han- 
kong. Hongdeng, Huadeng, Sienyu and 
Hinghwa including the Brewster Me- 
morial, the finest school building in the 
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Conference, and hospital buildings at 
Hankong and Ng Sauh are results of 
the movement. 


‘Better Support for Staff 


Except in one of the _ institutions 
there has been little increase in the 
Chinese staff. The increase in appro- 
priation was devoted largely to a more 
adequate support of the regular staff. 
This was imperative owing to the sud- 
den rise in the cost of living, a legacy 
of the World War. 


Chinese Increase Giving—When we 
come to the Chinese part of the finan- 
cial side of the movement we find them 
paying more than was originally as- 
signed as their part. Their increase 
in giving comes largely under the build- 
ing program. They gave most gen- 
erously in order to secure chapels. We 
have at least fifty places on the wait- 
ing list for chapels, many of them 
covered by Centenary pledges that did 
not materialize. Had this money come 
in, the Chinese subscriptions would 
have been increased accordingly, for 
the Chinese subscriptions are not col- 
lected for a building until we have 
money in hand to fulfill the Centenary 
pledge to them. As to the support of 
the ministry we do not find a cor- 
responding increase. The gain in giv- 
ing for the support of the ministry for 
the Centenary period is only eight per 
cent. .We have slipped back in the self- 
support of the ministry. This eight 
per cent is more than overbalanced o 
the increase in salaries. 


Self-Support in Educational Work— 
There has been a marked advance in 
self-support in our educational work. 
In all of our schools for boys with 
the exception of the Biblical School the 
pupils pay for their own board. In- 
crease has come in tuition receipts and 
of other fees. The receipts of the 
Guthrie Memorial High School have, 
during the period, increased from’ a 
few hundred to eight thousand Mexican 
(about $4,000 gold). There has also 
been a marked-increase in the receipts 
of the Sienyu Boys’ School. 

Giving in Medical Support—Again our 
medical work shows a good advance in 
local receipts. In the Richmond Meth- 
odist Hospital the receipts have 
doubled during the period. In the 
same institution gifts from the Chinese 
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for running expenses and _ buildings 
have increased from $1,193 to $1,742. 
Three fifths of the running expense of 
this hospital for the year just closed 
came from local sources. 

Increase in Membership—Turning to 
the side of the work which cannot be 
measured by dollars and cents we find 
that there has been an increase in full 
members of 50 per cent and of Sunday- 
school pupils of 48 per cent for the 
period. The increase in enrollment in 
our primary schools is 100 per cent. Jn 
our high schools the enrollment has in- 
creased from 52 in 1919, to 700 plus 
this year. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE WORK 


Evangelistic Work 

In the evangelistic work we have 
probably given too much attention in 
the past to numbers with the result 
that we are having to take out some 
of the material built into our structure. 
On the whole the structure is sound 
and with the adjustments now being 
made we ought to go on to an advance. 
It has been found necessary to appoint 
fewer preachers. To balance the loss 
of the preachers dropped, the Biblical 
School, by strengthening its courses 
and teaching work, and the Conference 
by sending men of promise away to 
school, are providing a better trained 
ministry, preachers who ought to be 
able to do as much work as two or 
three of the poorer grade who have been 
dropped. 


Education Work 

In our educational work we observe 
a great eagerness on the part of the 
Chinese youth for learning. All of 
our schools are taxed to the limit. The 
Government schools are uncertain as 
they have no dependable income owing 
to the chaotic political conditions. 
Often our Church schools are left to 
hold the field alone. The desire for 
education is partly due to its commer- 


cial value and partly due to the 
awakening that is sweeping over this 
land. 

Guthrie School—Fhe most marked 


growth is to be seen in the Guthrie Me- 
morial High School. At the beginning 
of the Centenary period there were 52 
high-school students enrolled in this 
institution. There are five hundred stu- 
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dents to-day. At the last Conference 
session the school graduated a class of 
72, said to be the largest class of high- 
school students on record in any insti- 
tution in China. The splendid Brew- 
ster Memorial Hall completed last sum- 
mer is already being used to its full 
capacity. This school, turning out 
‘classes each year of 50 to 75 graduates, 
is bound to make an impression in this 
land. Over 40 of its alumni are now 
studying in the United States. 

Hinghwa Class—A unique educa- 
tional feature of our work is the 
Hinghwa City Women’s Station Class. 
This is a joint enterprise with the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The Woman’s. Society furnishes the 
plant and the larger portion of the 
funds. We furnish a worker in the per- 
son of Mrs. W. B. Cole and also a part 
of the funds. The aim of this school 
is to produce intelligent Christian 
women in the Church here. Women 
and girls are brought out of their 
heathen surroundings into the _ best 
Christian influences that can be pro- 
vided. They are taught to read the 
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Christianity, brought to yield their 


hearts to Christ and either sent back 
to be the center of Christian influence 
in a home or sent on to the Woman’s 
Bible School to prepare to be Bible 
women. It is bringing up the ratio be- 
tween men and women members of the 
City church here and in the churches 
adjacent. It is a great evangelizing 
agency. - 

Boys and Girls—Another outstand- 
ing feature of educational effort is the 
work for boys and girls under the aus- 
pices of our institutions located in 
Hinghwa City. The rally for the clubs 
of this work held at each Conference 
session is a sight long to be remem- 
bered. Two thousand boys and girls 
gathered in the Gamble Memorial 
Church the afternoon of Conference 
Sunday and gave proof to the audience 
crowded around the edges that they are 
surely being attached to the Church. 
We are determined to fulfill our obliga- 
tion towards China’s youth and this go- 
ing after the boys and girls of heathen 
parents is going to count large. 


SOUTH FUKIEN MISSION CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED BY J. W. HAWLEY 


Bishop Wallace E. Brown held the 
second session of our Mission Confer- 
ence late in November. It was an 
optimistic one in spite of the difficult 
outlook for the following year. Four 
men were ordained deacons and two 
others were ordained elders. This 
gives us a total of seventeen full Con- 
ference members. Seven men were re- 
ceived in the entering class, making 
now a total of eighteen on trial. With 
eleven now in the studies of the second 
year, there seems to be no reason why 
we should not become an Annual Con- 
ference at our next session. There have 
been fifty-seven preachers under ap- 
pointment this year, with one hundred 
and thirty-five teachers of all grades. 


There are twelve women workers, 
teachers and Bible women. 
Appropriations Cut | 

The day before Conference con- 


vened came word of the cut of one 
third in our appropriations for 1925. 
Distressing as this news was, it could 
not conquer the quiet determination of 


the leaders to “‘carry on” in an efficient 
way next year. After much prayer and 
consideration, the circuit appointments 
were so made as to continue practically 
our former program. More serious con- 
sequences, we fear, will result in the 
educational work from this drastic re- 
duction of our funds. Recognizing the 
work as His, and the resources as His, 
we could but plan the work according 
to our best light, trusting Him for 
guidance and help for the year to come. 


Political Turmoil 

Some mention must be made of the 
terrible political and military condi- 
tions in the midst of which must be 
carried on the work of this Conference. 
A detailed description of the chaos is 
impossible, and perhaps undesirable. 
The seething intrigue, treachery and 
corruption as displayed in recent 
months in Peking is reflected to the 
smallest hamlet. The mountain 
bandits yearly become bolder. The 
local military forces, with their con- 
stant and meaningless coming and go- 
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ing, suck up like a dry sponge the life 
of the people. Oppression, poverty and 
despair have driven thousands of valu- 
able residents out of this region in the 
past year. From the Tehwa District 
alone we have lost this year thirty- 
seven Christian families, with a total of 
one hundred and seventy-seven persons. 
With this waxing curse of militarism 
facing us year after year, we join cry 
with Jeremiah of old, who under simi- 
lar circumstances wailed, “How long 
shall I see the standard, and hear the 
sound of the trumpet?” 


Church Membership 

It was not to be expected that much 
progress could be made this year in in- 
crease of numbers. Economic and 
social conditions have been’ such 
throughout the whole area that distrac- 
tion has been the lot of the people and 
disheartenment that of the preacher. 
However, a net increase of fifty-nine 
was made in full membership for the 
whole Conference. 


Contributions 

With grievous taxes constantly in- 
creasing for the support of the omni- 
present military organization, the poor 
people have been at their wits’ end 
many times to save themselves from 
seizure and beatings, if not worse, for 
non-payment of this unjust taxation. 
Some of the taxes have been collected 
for two years in advance by the greedy 
soldiers. In addition to the tax bur- 
den imposed by man, nature herself has 
this year laid tribute in losses by flood 
and poor crops, so that the year’s re- 
ports show a decrease of five per cent 
in collections for ministerial support 
over that of last year. However, the 
entire Conference gave for all Church 
purposes, and exclusive of school tui- 
tion fees, more than the Conference re- 
ceived from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in appropriations for all forms 
of work. 


Educational 

Girls’ School—Our educational work 
in all its branches has made a credit- 
able showing this year. We are just 
graduating the first class from the 
higher primary grades of the Girls’ 
School. These seven girls now ready 
for junior high school work which we 
are not yet prepared to give them, 
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must, therefore, go either to Hinghwa 
or Foochow to continue their educa- 
tion. The Girls’ School has suffered 
grievous loss in the broken health of its 
Principal, Miss Mildred ‘Test. The 
physician ordered her home to America 
for recovery from a tropical disease 
difficult, if not impossible, to cure in 
this climate. The Bishop appointed 
Mrs. Hawley in charge of the Girls’ 
School for the coming year. There has 
been a slightly reduced enrollment of 
girl students this year due to the 
greatly troubled conditions of the 
region. Many families have moved 
away, and other students have been 
unable by reason of bandits and sol- 
diery to travel the long distances nec- 
essary to reach school. 

The Woman’s School—This school, 
in charge of Miss Jackson, has had an 
average attendance of seventeen stu- 
dents. Some of these women are defi- 
nitely preparing themselves for Bible 
women; some of them are the wives 
of Bible School students, trying to get 
a better equipment for life’s duties as a 
pastor’s wife, while some are women 
who want to get a taste of the educa- 
tion which was denied them in girl- 
hood. 

Kindergarten—The kindergarten has 
a little more than held its own in en- 
rollment, while its Sunday school still 
continues to draw in little ones on Sun- 
day who cannot come to study during 
the week. The joy that these little 
ones get from the kindergarten, and 
the loyalty with which they attend are 
features that largely compensate for 
the work put into it. 

Bible School—The Bible School this 
year graduated two young men, both 
of whom are now under appointment 
as junior preachers. There are now 
eighteen students in attendance, with 
a possible small increase for next term. 
We have three young men in the Nan- 
king Theological Seminary taking ad- 
vanced work and training to fit them to 
take a larger part in the leadership of 
this work on their return. The Bible 
School did some extension work this 
year in the form of two Preachers’ 
Institutes, one on the Tatien District 
and one for the Tehwa and the Yung- 
chun Districts combined. So helpful 
did these prove that it was decided to 
continue them next year also. We are 
grateful to kind friends in America 
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for providing the funds necessary for 
the expenses of these Preachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 

Day Schools—The day schools this 
year have numbered eighty-one with an 
enrollment of 2,056 students. The 
operating budget for these schools has 
amounted to $10,259 Mex. (about $5,- 
130 gold), of which amount the Mission 
has provided less than 13 per cent. 
These day schools scattered over our 
districts are the feeders of the schools 
of higher grades, but with a cut of one 
third of our funds next year it will be 
impossible to maintain all the day 
schools, and so all our other educa- 
tional work will suffer thereby. 

High School—The new High School 
has been struggling along with but 
scant equipment, limited funds and 
cramped quarters. We feel, neverthe- 
less, that in spite of the cut next year, 
we must not sacrifice this new school, 
for out of it we must get our teachers 
for the schools, and in it we must pre- 
pare our future leaders. There have 
been forty-one students in both the 
junior and senior high-school grades 
this year. 

School for Poor Children—The 
“Foor Children’s Schoo.” is a venture 
on the part of our Chinese leaders to 
provide something like orphanage care 
and education for about thirty poor 
children of our Conference. Some of 
them are orphans of former preachers 
and teachers, while some are children 
of Christian parents too poor to pro- 
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vide an education for them. Nearly 
$2,000 Mex. (about $1,000 gold) was 
raised this year by subscription, within 
and without the Church membership, 
for the maintenance of this institution. 
It is entirely managed and financed by 
the Chinese, the Mission having no re- 
sponsibility for it. So far the venture 
has proved to be very successful. 

The total attendance for the year in 
all our schools has been 2,701 stu- 
dents. 


New Projects 

There are still nine unfinished 
chapels within our Conference and one 
unfinished school building. During the 
year we have received several gifts 
from America for chapel building pur- 
peses which have enabled us to finish 
up some buildings that have been a 
long time in process of construction. 
Work is now in progress on three other 
chapels which we hope will soon be 
completed. We now have in hand 
funds enough to permit us to start a 
much needed teachers’ residence for 
the Boys’ School at Yungchun City. A 
good site has been purchased in Tatien 
City for the new Boys’ School build- 
ing there. Money has also been col- 
lected and arrangements are _ being 
made for the purchase of a printing 
press and type for the Owen Memorial 
Press. This will enable us the better 
and more quickly to print our weekly 
church paper, and also to do the other 
printing needed by the Conference. 


YENPING CONFERENCE 


COMPILED ON 


General Conditions 

War! Brigands! Flood! These 
three ugly words construct the back- 
ground against which our Church has 
fought a losing fight during the past 
year. A year ago the victorious march 
of the Church in the Conference as a 
whole was halted for the first time. 
During the past year the Church has 
been beaten back from goals already 
attained. In point of membership, we 
are now below the leyel reached in 
1921. In point of self-support we have 
lost all that splendid gain which had 
been made in 1919. “In the eighteen 
years of my missionary life,” the senior 
evangelistic missionary writes, “I have 
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not passed through a more discourag- 
ing year.” 

War! Chinese soldiers are destruc- 
tive at their best, even in peace times. 
This year, after many petty squabbles 
between local military officials, the civil 
war broke out in the neighboring 
province of Chekiang; and the sgo- 
called “Fukien Braves” began their 
victorious march into the country of 
the enemy—a march proving as disas- 
trous to the non-combatants in Fukien 
along their line of march as it did to 
the enemy in Chekiang. This move- 
ment of the Northern troops up to the 
front opened the door for the Southern 
soldiers, already in possession of Yuki 
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county, to capture Yungan and Sha- 
hsien counties. 
Brigands! One of our» American 


friends paid the death penalty for fall- 
ing into the hands of the brigands on 
the Shansien District. Another friend, 
a relative of the famous Mackay of 
Uganda, after being held captive by the 
same bandits for one month, narrowly 
escaped alive. One of our Conference 
elders died during the past year, due to 
the exposure endured while a prisoner 
of these robbers. Our church buildings 
have not escaped the conflagration 
which follows the descent of these 
bandits upon unprotected villages. The 
paying of heavy ransoms is little avail, 
for, aS one pastor writes: “Hardly has 
one band of brigands withdrawn when 
another comes along demanding an- 
other heavy ransom. These leave us 
only to make room for the soldiers to 
e me in to collect outrageous revenues.” 
The activity of these bands of robbers 
has limited the activity of the mission- 
ary as well as the native pastor, for the 
American Consul and the Chinese offi- 
cials are not pleased to have us travel 
much during these troublesome times. 
We are told that we must not travel 
without a guard, but to have an escort 
of soldiers when going out to preach 
the Gospel is repelling to say the least. 

Flood! Natives on the Yuki Dis- 
trict describe the flood which caused 
such widespread ruin on that area dur- 
ing June and July as the worst to have 
been experienced in the past two hun- 
dred years. Village after village was 
washed away. Scores lost their lives. 
One beautiful new church, a result of 
the Centenary, is now a shapeless pile 
of brick. The Yuki hospital, another 
Centenary blessing, is badly damaged. 
Two other churches are total wrecks as 
a result of the flood, and there are few 
pastors on that district who did not lose 
many of their own scanty personal pos- 
sessions. 

That this year of calamity within the 
Conference limits should coincide with 
a year on which American support can- 
not make up the deficit in the budget 
which these things occasion, fills our 
hearts with fears for the coming year. 
The native Christians have been liberal 
in their gifts to the Church as long as 
they had money to give, but now that 
they find it practically impossible to 
support themselves, their support of 


their Church is failing. 
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It is not sur- 
prising. 
The Alden Speare Memorial Hospital 

Twentieth Year—The hospital is 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this year, for it was twenty years ago 
that Doctor Skinner arrived in Yenping 
and started the medical work. These 
twenty years of service have caused the 
natives to place a confidence in us and 
in western medicine which is now prov- 
ing embarrassing, for we cannot take 
care of all those who‘are ill and come 
to us for help. Our fifty-five beds have 
averaged 90 per cent capacity for the 
past year, and at times have reached 
120 per cent capacity. One thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five different 
in-patients spent 19,225 days in the hos- 
pital, and this number could have been 
increased another 50 per cent if rooms 
had been available. We need to en- 
large, but even if we do not take into 
account this need for enlargement, the 
hospital plant will have to be rebuilt in 
the near future. 

Advisory Committee-—An advisory 
committee was created during the past 
year to help direct the activities of the 
hospital. This committee consists of 
representatives chosen by the gentry 
and officials of the city, in addition to 
representatives chosen by the Church 
organizations. Considerable construc- 
tive work has been done already, and 
the hope is that the activity of this 
committee will lead the natives, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike, to feel 
that this is their hospital and that the 
responsibility is largely theirs to make 
its influence more strongly felt through- 
out this region. 

Student Training—The training of 
our own students for medical work is an 
important part of the hospital activity. 
The only workers available for medical 
work are those whom we train our- 
selves. Four students were graduated 
from the Medical Students’ Course dur- 
ing the year, and three more will grad- 
uate in a few months. The first of the 
students taking the Nurses’ Training 
Course will go up for this examination 
before the National Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. Not only do these students find 
employment in our Yenping hospital, 
but they also staff our out-lying hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. 

Care of Lepers—This is the first 
year that the hospital has made a syste- 
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matic effort to do anything for the 
lepers. Due to a special gift from a 
friend in America it was possible to 
secure a supply of the drugs that are 
being used so successfully in treating 
that disease. Regular trips to the 
Leper Village, about a mile from the 
city, were started in April and have 
continued. Hight lepers presented 
themselves for treatment and have con- 
tinued with it quite faithfully. Marked 
improvement has been noticed in at 
least two of the patients, and some im- 
provement has been noticed in all. As 
soon as the results of the treatment 
become known, others will apply for 
it. 

Hygiene and Sanitation—More and 
more the importance of the hygiene 
and sanitation phase of our hospital 
work is emphasized. Illustrated lec- 
tures are given each week at the regu- 
lar chapel service and occasional lec- 
tures are given in the schools. Quanti- 
ties of literature on santitation are 
given away. During the past season 
the hospital cooperated with the city 
Sanitary Society in its street cleaning 
and anti-plague campaign. Bubonic 
plague was not nearly so bad as in 
former years. It is hoped that in the 
not distant future rooms will be avail- 
able in the new Institutional Church on 
the main street for a real health center. 
There will be an opportunity in this 
center to reach the whole community 
in a way that the hospital does not 
reach them. : 


Primary Schools 

In the face of the political and re- 
sulting economic conditions, the fact 
that any schools are able to be main- 
tained at all, is a thing to be marveled 
at. However, on the whole, our schools 
are functioning very well. About sixty 
students graduated from the higher 
primary schools last June, and a full 
half of them have come on to the Mid- 
dle School. Their places have been 
more than filled by the students who 
have come up from the lower schools. 
Hach district now has its new six-year 
primary school, in addition to the old 
four-year ‘primary schools scattered 
through its area. The lower primaries 
or the four-year schools, are in a great 
many places the only form of educa- 
tion to be found in the whole surround- 
ing region. Government education suf- 
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fers from the political chaos, of course, 


and the result has been the closing of 
most such «schools. Our schools, there- 
fore, have an extra burden to bear and 
an extra opportunity for service. The 
teachers are aware of this opportunity 
and are pretty well filled with a proper 
missionary spirit. These schools are of 
immense importance since they. serve 
as feeders for the higher primary and 
eventually for the Middle School. The 
primary schools are deserving the con- 
fidence they have earned from the com- 
munity. 


The Middle School 

Contrary to expectation, the number 
of students attending the Middle School 
at the present time has not decreased 
materially over last year’s enrollment. 
There are one hundred and thirty stu- 
dents in the eight departments of the 
school. 

At the present time, due to the con- 
verting of the old Middle School into 
a Junior-Senior High School, there is 
apparently a confusion of classes, 
though in reality all goes according to 
law and order. The change should be 
completed by January, 1926, at which 
time the school will consist of five de- 
partments, namely, Junior Middle 
School, Senior Middle School, Normal, 
Bible and Theological Schools. At the 
present time there are three other 
classes in the school: Old Normal, Old 
Theological, and Old Middle School. 
These three classes will be eliminated 
as soon as the students at present study- 
ing under these divisions can be grad- 
uated. 

A plan for making our High School a 
Union plant, by the participation of 
the Church Missionary Society Mission 
at Kienningfu in our present school 
was presented to the Annual Confer- 
ence in 1923. While the plan has not 
yet been formally approved by all 
parties concerned, we rejoice that the 
first steps toward this goal have been 
made, and that the Anglican Mission 
has officially sent six students to our 
Bible Department. The task which 
faces the Christian Church in China is 
too great for any one denomination to 
face it alone, effectively; and it is too 
gigantic for all the Christian denomina- 
tions of the world to face it, if divided 
victoriously. : 


Enough money has been received to- 
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ward our new High School building to 
complete the foundation, so without 
waiting for the money to be subscribed 
for the complete building in its en- 
tirety, we have contracted for the build- 
ing of the foundation, and work has 
started on it. By doing this, we not 
only hasten the time when the build- 
ing can be completed, but we take ad- 
vantage of the present low contract 
price. There is standing room only, in 
many of our classes, due to the limita- 
tions of the old administration build- 
ing. 


Agricultural Work 

The agricultural department of the 
Middle School has now been established 
for one year. It is still too early to 
Aake account of the actual results as 
far as agricultural experimentation is 
concerned, China changes slowly. The 
men who have farmed according to 
their primitive ideas for forty centuries 
will not change over night. We must 
leave the future years to pass judgment 
on this branch of our work, but at the 
present time we will say this, that the 
establishment of the agricultural de- 
partment in our High School, has not 
only brought to us a good agriculturist, 
but it has also brought to us, in the 
person of the returned Chinese student 
who is heading up the work, the most 
positive evangelistic asset we could 
hope to have. Even if we do not figure 
in the fruit of his actual seed sowing, 
he is reaping a magnificent harvest. 


New Buildings 

While the Centenary has failed to 
provide a most urgently needed hospital 
and High Schcol building as yet, this 
year has seen a glorious climax reached 
in providing churches and schools for 
many communities. Two fine school 
buildings have been completed during 
the year—one at Yankou, and the other 
at Yungan. Three beautiful institu- 
tional churches have been completed, 
one at each of the three county cities of 
Yuki, Shahsien, and Shunchang, An 
additional dormitory will soon be com- 
pleted for the school at Changhufan, 
and a mud-walled school at Hsiatao. 
Chapels have been completed at Yang- 
chi, Fourteenth Township, Me Pu, Tsu- 
chifan, and Linghou. Preparations for 
building other chapels are being pushed 
at Chiuyuan, Twenty-eighth Township, 
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Twenty-second Township and Fourth 
Township. 

After many discouraging months and 
years of work on the new Institutional 
Chureh building for Yenping City, a 
structure has now been raised up in the 
heart of the city, with its front doors 
opening on the main street, and its 
rear doors on the river front, which 
for beauty, location, usefulness and sub- 
stantiality has been worth all it has 
cost in money, in time and in worry. 
While the building is not even yet 
ready for use, we are merely counting 
the days until we can move into and 
use this new asset. 


Special Evangelistic Effort 


Special evangelistic meetings have 
been held on every district in the Con- 
ference this year. The present aim is 
not to reach more people in one or two 
places, but to reach as many people at 
least, in more places than we could do 
with the former type of meeting. The 
experience in previous years has shown 
that the pastors could not follow up 
effectively after a large campaign, and 
therefore could not consolidate results. 
In some places there is abundant evi- 
dence of a real spiritual uplift. 

The work done by the Bible School 
students during the summer has been 
well worth while. Most of them 
brought back encouraging reports. 
They saw the low level to which the 
spiritual life of the Church had fallen, 
and they worked hard to arouse the 
people to a true understanding of the 
principles of Christianity. This field 
work during the summers is of in- 
calculable benefit to the students in 
their preparation for service after grad- 
uation. 


Institutes 


The institute held for the young men 
studying the Conference course of 
study was a very encouraging feature 
of the work of the past year. For two 
weeks in July, these men laid aside 
their other responsibilities and occupy- 
ing rooms in the present Yenping Mid- 
dle School plant, gave themselves up 
to an intensive study of the books re- 
quired in that course. This method of 
hreparing for the Conference examina- 
tions has proven itself to be of such 
superior worth over the old method, 
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that it is to be hoped it can be con- 
tinued. 

During the past year four of our 
school teachers were sent to Nanking 
to take some intensive courses in the 
Government Normal School there. 
They have brought back enthusiasm 
and specialized knowledge which will 
benefit the schools in which they work 
and the other teachers they come in 
contact with. It is planned to have an 
Institute for teachers at the end of the 
year, to provide an opportunity for 
those four teachers to impart some of 
their information to other teachers. 


Missionary Staff 


Physical illness has deprived us of 
two families and one single worker dur- 
ing the past year, in addition to one 
family on furlough. Consequently, the 


burden the workers who were left on 
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the field had to carry was too heavy for 
efficient work to be done. Now that the 
one family is back from furlough, and 
that a replacement has come for one 
of the families detained in America by 
ill health, and now that another mem- 
ber of our Mission who was in Nanking 
last year studying the language is here, 
we are beginning to feel that we can 
carry on again. However, this is only 
a temporary relief. Within six months 
three families return to America on 
furlough, and one single worker will be 
lost to us by marriage. 

This report is not a Victory Song. It 
is rather a report calling all who read 
it to join us in prayer. We are power- 
less, but with Him all things are pos- 
sible. With faith, hope and love, we 
go toiling on in the difficult task, await- 
ing the fulfillment of his promise to 
baptize us with power. Our plea to 
you is: “Brethren, pray for us.” 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS COMPILED ON THE FIELD 
THE EVANGELISTIC WORK 


CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


Self-Support 

There are eleven circuits on this dis- 
trict and a total of thirty-four preach- 
ing appointments. In the middle of 
October two retreats for workers were 
held, one north and one south of Pe- 
king. Although self-support has not in- 
creased to the point voted by the Con- 
ference, yet a large advance was made 
over former years. Some circuits ad- 
vanced one half and others one third. 
Last year $1,190 was raised for self- 
support; this year $1,710. The church 
records were carefully examined and 
the names of those who removed with- 
out letters and whose present resi- 
dences were unknown were dropped for 
this reason. 


Revivals 

Revival services were held just be- 
fore Chinese New Year. Six pastors 
acted as leaders and God was present 
to bless in our meetings. Miss Lane 
and two Chinese sisters visited all the 
circuits and worked among the women 
to dispel superstition and enthrone 
Christ. Miss Lane offered a Bible to 


each member who could commit to 
memory the names of the books of the 
Bible, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes and the 
Twenty-third Psalm. More than 1,000 
earned their Bibles. Miss Louise 
Hobart looked after the girls’ day 
schools and also helped to spread the 
Gospel tidings. The places where there 
are girls’ schools are especially pros- 
perous. The Rev. Tsun Hun K’uei has 
been the leader of the Gospel team. 
Whenever he visited a place all the 


workers put themselves under his 
direction. He visited eighteen temple 
fairs. 


The week of evangelism was held 
from the 10th to the 20th of the first 
Chinese month. Calendar leaflets and 
tracts were prepared. Each church 
had its own preaching band. These 
bands visited 219 villages, while 232 
speakers talked at the meetings. There 
was an attendance at these village meet- 
ings of 42,500 and 249 persons became 
probationers. 


Floods 


During the summer the floods were 
severe in the southern half of the dis- 
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trict, especially at Pahsien. Out of 
260 villages in this county, 180 were 
badly affected by the floods. Crops 
were destroyed and there is no pros- 
pect of an autumn harvest. The suffer- 
ing was severe. Many of our mem- 
bers in this flood region had nothing 
to eat, nowhere to live, no one from 
whom they could borrow money and 
no relatives to whom they could go for 
help. They came to our chapels cry- 
ing for help. On account of the heavy 
rains our properties at Niuto, Lang- 
fang, Piehkechuang and Liu Ch’uan. 
were badly damaged. These floods had 
a very adverse effect upon the collec- 
tions. 


‘General 

During the year new school premises 
were secured at Niuto and a new 
church at Piehkechuang. There are 
thirty-two Sunday schools on the dis- 
trict and all the teachers have shown 
great interest in their work. Wherever 
possible normal training classes were 
organized. In each church Bible 
classes were organized where the mem- 
bers might learn to sing, pray, read the 
phonetic and the Gospel of Mark. 
These Bible classes were held in the 
evening and offered a good opportunity 
to help our members become more 
useful Christians. During the year 177 
adults were baptized and 409 were re- 
ceived on probation. 


LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Self-Support 

The district has shown great advance 
in self-support, in some places the in- 
crease amounting to one hundred per 
cent and more. At the opening of the 
year there was not a single self-sup- 


ported church on the district, but at 


the close there were five churches 
which paid their pastors’ salaries in 
full and in addition, three of these 
churches carried their school budgets 
as well. The most notable advance was 
that of Yenkechuang church, formerly 
the deadest church on the _ district, 
which not only reached self-support but 
increased the pastor’s salary. 


Revivals 

Special evangelistic services were 
carried on in every congregation at the 
same time during the year. Some of 
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these were conducted by the district 
superintendent or the district mission- 
ary, but more often the pastor himself 
acted as evangelist. Here too a great 
advance has been made. 

A program-making conference last- 
ing six days was held at New Year 
time at Lanhsien. The object was to 
discuss with the workers the most prac- 
tical, intensive and modern methods of 
pastoral and social evangelism, and at 
the same time aim to supply the neces- 
sary dynamic by means of revival serv- 
ices each evening. A prepared list of 
suggestions for aggressive work was 
carefully discussed, but many new and 
splendid suggestions came from the 
men themselves. The cumulative effect 
of all this mental and spiritual activity 
became apparent at the last two eve- 
ning sessions, when the men simply 
took the meeting out of the leader’s 
hands and broke into such a series of 
confessions, testimonies, expressions of 
deep sorrow and great joy as left few 
dry eyes in the room. One seldom has 
the opportunity of witnessing such a 
genuine, stirring movement of the 
Holy Spirit in a Chinese audience. The 
men went back to their work filled with 
new ideas and with a sense of the 
Living Christ as their co-laborer. 


The Popular Education Movement 

A successful start has been made in 
the Popular Education Movement, 
every preacher having made an earnest 
effort to establish classes in the Thou- 
sand Character text books, and most of 
them have succeeded in enrolling from 
five to thirty students. The phonetic 
system never seemed to catch hold of 
this region, but there is great enthu- 
siasm for the Thousand Character 
System. Many men are teaching this 
to their wives in their homes. A very 
determined effort is being made to 
abolish illiteracy among all the church 
members, and it is planned that within 
two years all will be able to read. 


A New School 

The lLanhsien District Conference 
voted that a school for the training of 
church members of the three eastern 
districts should be established at Lan- 
hsien or some other suitable place. The 
preachers at once pledged themselves 
to raise $500 as a beginning of th¢ nec- 
essary fund. 
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Property Improvements 

Through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Bowser, a new church has 
been made possible at Wangtientzu on 
Chentzuchen circuit. The local con- 
gregation raised $600 for this church 
home. At the quarterly conference 
held in this church at the time of the 
dedication two members were expelled, 
one for playing mahjong. Tangchiaho 
church has been able to add several 
new rooms to its equipment. The 
higher primary school at Lanhsien was 
able to raise over $1,000 for repairing 
its gatehouse and offices. 


Work Among Soldiers 

One of the most interesting features 
of the year’s work has been the success 
of Rev. Yang Jung Lin in his work 
among the soldiers of the Fifteenth Di- 
vision stationed at Lanhsien. During 
the year the entire Wireless Corps of 
over fifty men and the Military Band 
of thirty, all enrolled as probationers 
and are receiving regular instruction 
in the Bible. 


PEKING DISTRICT 

New Churches 

The new church at Shatuyuan has 
been completed. This property is 
close to the Government Normal Uni- 
_versity and to the University of China 
and affords a good opportunity to reach 
these college students. It is planned 
to establish a model Sunday school 
here. The new Chushihk’ou church 
was. dedicated March 38rd. Inspector 
General Feng was the chief speaker. 
The church was crowded and several 
high police officers who came late 
could not get in. This is an institu- 
tional church made possible through 
Centenary gifts. In the third story is 
held a complete six years’ primary 
school. The same rooms are used for 
night school. In the second story is 
the main assembly room, while on the 
ground floor are the street chapel, in- 
quiry room and reading room. The 
street chapel is open every afternoon 
and is always full. The reading room 
is open in the forenoons. A new church 
was also started at Tso-an-men, the 
southwest gate of the southern city. 


Revivals 


From December 7th to January 27th 
revival services were held in all the 
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churches, small as well as large. The 
results were very encouraging. Spe- 
cial evangelistic services were held 
from February 6th to 21st. These serv- 
ices were planned for non-Christians 
and were held in all the churches, small 
as well as large. Unfortunately the 
weather was bad, either snowing or 
blowing dust most of the two weeks. 
Nevertheless, the attendance was 29,- 
500. 

From February 25th to March 11th 
special services ‘were held in General 
Feng’s camp at Nanyuan. The first 
week was devoted to lectures on mo- 
rality. In these, many prominent 
Chinese leaders assisted. During the 
second week religious services wiere 
held. On March 11th, 3,100 men were 
baptized. The baptismal service took 
place on the parade ground. In addi- 
tion to this, on February 10th, 1,100 
soldiers were baptized in the camp at. 
Tunghsien. 


Social Service Pa 


Social service work has been carried 
on in the southern city where there 
are many poor and needy. During 
the winter there were distributed 619 
garments, 5,200 pounds of cornmeal and 
36,000 pounds of millet. Two _ bean- 
juice stations were opened for the 
babies and over 100 babies each day 
benefited from these _ stations. The 
total expense was $1,786, which to- 
gether with all the garments and ma- 
terials was raised locally. 


Gains 


There are thirteen lower and higher 
primary schools on the district, with 
994 pupils. Determined efforts have 
been made to improve these schools 
under competent supervision. A Meth- 
odist Social Union has been organized 
in Peking which held two meetings. 
The average attendance was over 160. 
Twelve vacation Bible schools for chil- 
dren, with an attendance of 565, were 
held during the summer. Three cir- 
cuits on the district reached the self- 
support goal determined by the Confer- 
ence. There were 265 adults baptized 
and 146 children; 455 probationers 
were received. These figures do not 
include the baptisms among. General 
Feng’s soldiers. 
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SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


The Year in Brief 

The first emphasis of the year was 
put upon the accomplishing of the self- 
support program. Although advance 
was made the goal was not reached. 
Great improvement has been seen in 
the city work at Changli. Formerly 
services were not regularly held in the 
city church and the work was sadly 
neglected. With the assistance of Miss 
Lawrence, twenty-five teams of workers 
having two persons on a team, each 
made at least two calls a week. The 
first service was led by Bishop Birney 
and great interest was immediately 
shown. Rev. Wang Yueh T’ing was 
able to keep the services up to the high 
standard and to raise sufficient funds 
to repair the windows and seats. A 
very helpful eight-day district retreat 
was held early in April at Hah Lang 
Miao near Shanhaikuan. The work at 
Tai Ying was reopened with audiences 
which continually pack the small 
church. During the summer Mr. W. 
H. Congdon presented to the various 
associations of the foreign property 
holders at Peitaiho the need of the 
work in that region, and at least two 
of the associations agreed to assist us 
in this work and a strong union com- 
mittee was organized which raised $500 
for the Peitaiho work. New proba- 
tioners number 89; there were received 
from probation, 94. 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Summary for the Year 

The biggest event of the year on the 
Taian District was the opening of the 
work in Tsinan, the capital of the 
province. A group of former students 
of our schools who are now in _ busi- 
ness in Tsinan have shown unusual 
zeal in this enterprise. The new 
church has been self-supporting from 
the start. It is proposed to develop 
institutional work with schools of high 
grade. The district has been very for- 
tunate in property improvements this 
year. At Taian the new fifty-bed hos- 
pital was completed, also the boys’ 
school has completed additional dormi- 
tories. Several residences for the for- 
eign and native staff in Taian were 
completed and on the district six new 
pieces of property were secured, largely 
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with local help. Four of the ten cir- 
cuits on the district reached the self- 
support goal, and went so far beyond 
it that they carried the whole dis- 
trict over the desired goal. There were 


received from probation during the 
year, 280; new probationers number 
369. 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


Events of the Year 

On this district there are nine cir- 
cuits and forty-two preaching places. 
During the past summer this district 
has been very badly affected by the 
floods which were even more severe 
than those of the year 1917. The peo- 
ple are in great want. 

A very successful district retreat was 
held October 10th to 14th. On the third 
and fourth days of the first Chinese 
month, another meeting was held in the 
Y. M. C. A. building in Tientsin for all 
our city workers. No one wanted to 
leave before the meeting was closed. 
Following this meeting a Methodist 
Social Union was organized in Tientsin, 
with monthly meetings. From the 6th 
to the 14th of the first Chinese month, 
special evangelistic meetings were held 
in Wesley and West Gate churches. 
The work for these meetings had been 
very carefully arranged and the prep- 
aration had been long. Three thousand 
six hundred attended these meetings 
and twenty-one joined on probation. At 
the same time special evangelistic meet- 
ings were held in the six country cir- 
cuits. Highty-two thousand people at- 
tended these meetings and 112 joined 
on probation. Adults baptized, 166; 
children baptized, 97; new _ proba- 
tioners, 312. 


YENCHOU DISTRICT 


General Conditions 

This district covers three thousand 
square miles and has 4,690 villages in 
addition to seven cities, with a total 
population of two million. The ma- 
jority of the people are very poor. 
Many of the men emigrate to Man- 
churia, or to Tientsin or Shanghai, or 
join the Chinese army. Ninety-five per 
cent of the people:are illiterate. The 
bandits have been unusually violent. 
This is the sacred land of Confucian- 
ism, but Confucian civilization here has 
been reduced to a mere figment. Very 
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sharp opposition to our work occurs at 
Chutuhsien, the home of Confucius. 
Rev. Wang Wen Ping has done very 
good work there. In connection with 
our chureh we have opened tennis and 
basket-ball courts which are largely 
used by the 800 students of the Second 
Provincial Normal School, 


Some Results 

At Yenchou a new piece of property 
near the railroad station has been se- 
cured and here we have been able to 
put in a playground, At Tsouhsien, 
the home of Mencius, a new hospital 


and. girls’ school together with resi- 
dences for the pastor and physician 


have been completed, Dr. Cheng Ming 
Hsu has been doing medical work here 
since Christmas and his cures which 
are unparalleled in the country have 
won him and the Church great fame. 
Many of the country church members 
are still very ignorant and cases were 
found where they had not yet given up 
their idols. At Kaihe four families 
brought in their idols, 

At Szuwshui, a woman, known in her 
village as a shrew, was converted. She 
had been known to spend a whole night 
vituperating an enemy and could revile 
ten words to one of anybody around, 
The Lord changed her temper and gave 
her a message for her neighbors which 
their persecution could not quench, 
She plans to be a Bible woman, 

A new chureh has been built at Hsian 
Cheng, the gift of one of the members, 
The pastor at Swueshui died at Chinese 
New Year, After his death the Sunday 
services were conducted by the post- 
master, who is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. There were received 
from probation, 59; new probationers 
number. 98, 


STATISTICAL RESULTS AND AN 
EXPLANATION 

Compiled on the Field 

The statistics show that during the 
year in the whole Conference, 1486 new 
members were received from probation 
and also 2,275 new probationers were 
received. Nevertheless, the total num- 
ber of members now on the roll is only 
138,910, a decrease of 8,826 as against 
last year. This great decrease can 
largely be accounted tor by three facts, 

Kirst, for the last four years the sta- 
tistical blanks have had no place for 
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non-resident members, and in most 
cases such members were carried on the 
roll as regular members, This year a& 
very determined effort was made to 
clean up the church rolls and remove 
trom them the names of all those mem- 
bers who could not be located, In addi- 
tion, the column for non-resident mem- 
bers was reintroduced into the statis- 
tical tables. This column this year 
totals 2.921. Of the eight districts only 
one, Taian, showed a slight increase in 
membership, all the others showing de- 
creases ranging from 27 up to 6,857. 
But the non-resident membership 
column more than accounts for the de- 
crease on the Tientsin and Tsunhua dis- 
triects, and the greater part of that on 
the Lanhsien District. 

Second, during the year, 1,161 mem- 


bers were transferred out by letter, 
while only 264 were received from 
transfer, 


Third, last year the soldiers of Gen- 
eral Feng Yu Hsiang’s army were car 
ried on the roll of the Peking City 
District, but this year they are not so 
carried. These three facts will explain 
the great decrease in) membership, 
The main emphasis of the year’s work 
was placed on an increase In self-sup- 
port. The total collection for pastoral 
support amounted to $17,552 Mex, ($8,- 
776 gold), an increase of $1,412 ($706). 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 


College of Arts and Sciences for Men, 
Peking University , 


The Men's College of Peking Uni- 
versity has advanced along several 
lines. The enrollment in. September, 
1928, was 400. Of these students, forty 
per cent were new. Peking Academy 
is still the chief feeding school for the 
university, sending up more students 
than all other accredited schools com- 
bined, The chief emphasis of the year 
was decidedly on the improvement of 
the quality of the students’ work, Stu. 
dents unable to Reep up to the grade 
were dropped. The secondary schools 
were informed of the progress made 
by their students in the university. 

The efficiency of the university has 
been increased by the dropping of the 
sub-freshman class, A new policy in re- 
gard to accrediting secondary schools 
has been adopted and in the future no 
middle schools will be put en the ae 
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credited list of Peking University until 
the students have first proved that they 
can make good in the university. The 
faculty has been very considerably 
strengthened during the year and the 
institution is daily becoming better 
known and more popular throughout 
China. 


Peking Theological Seminary 

Curriculum—tThis seminary as an 
independent institution has had only 
two years of history. The curriculum 
has already been developed into a full 
three years’ course and it is certainly 
heavy enough for both students and 
teachers. The curriculum includes Old 
Testament, New Testament, Pastoral 
Theology, Church History, Comparative 
Religions, Chinese Literature, Syste- 
matic Theology, Sociology and Reli- 
gious Education. A very decided effort 
has been made to improve the library; 
it now contains at least 1,500 Chinese 
books besides some in English. 

Practice Fields—-As practice fields 
for the students the Sunday school of 
Peking Higher Primary School and 
daily preaching in the Hataman Street 
Chapel and Chushihkou Church have 
been undertaken. All seniors are ex- 
pected to visit all the churches in, 
Peking. Many members of the faculty 
have been called upon to visit differ- 
ent schools and take part in various 
conferences. 

The special evangelistic work in the 
training school to General Feng’s army 
was carried on for two months until 
the school was removed to Nanyuan. 
The theological students also carried 
on social service work in a rug factory 
and a primary school. 

The total enrollment has been thirty- 
one, of whom two were special stu- 
dents and two post-graduates. 


Peking Academy 

Enrollment—The total enrollment of 
the past year has been 936, of whom 
only 390 were old students. Many of 
the students enter the advanced classes 
and the average term of study for those 
finishing the course in June has been 
but a little more than three years. It 
is therefore difficult in many cases to 
find time to put the proper Christian 
impression on the lives of these young 
men. 


Scholarships—Last year, thirty of 
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the new students entering from Con- 
ference higher primary schools re- 
ceived scholarships. A policy of limit- 
ing the granting of scholarships has 
been adopted, first because many of the 
Christian boys are not in need of finan- 
cial aid; second, many of them are 
neither mentally or morally worthy of 
such aid; and third, the funds of the 
academy are definitely located. The 
appropriation from the Board of For- 
eign Missions is sufficient only to cover 
the necessary expenses of the office and 
class room administration. 

Administrative Problems—The two 
principal problems of administration 
have been first, to secure to the stu- 
dents the best prospects for a sound 
physical equipment for their life 
careers, and second, to relate the 
scholastic and religious activities more 
closely to the present home and social 
interests of the students and to the de- 
veloping and maturing of educational 
ideals and needs of the alumni. In an- 
swer to the first problem, a daily dis- 
pensary was maintained, and all stu- 
dents seriously ill were sent to the hos- 
pital. Ten of the boys had to leave 
school on account of tuberculosis. 

It is felt that athletics properly super- 
vised and properly housed would be 
one means of avoiding many of these 
ills and saving many of our boys. One 
of the crying needs of the school is a 
good gymnasium. 


Peking Academy is_ particularly 
strong in its alumni. This June, 102 
boys graduated from -the academy. 


Many graduates of this school are in 
positions of great responsibility. The 
work of the College Preparatory has 
been discontinued and the Academy is 
now on a complete six-year basis. 


Taian Middle School 

The Year’s Work—The total enroll- 
ment in the Taian Middle School has 
been 330 students, which is an increase 
of forty per cent above any preceding 
year. The faculty has been increased 
and strengthened and a special empha- 
sis has been placed on the work in, 
Chinese classics and composition. Co- 
education has been continued in science 
and history classes. Eleven boys grad- 
uated from the middle school and the 
school has been put on the six-year 
basis. In athletics two dual track 
meets were won and better things are 
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expected in the future. The Y. M. C. A. 
and Student Volunteer movements have 
been very active throughout the year. 
On Haster Sunday fifty students were 
baptized and joined the church. Highty 
of the boys volunteered for Student 
Volunteer Band work during the sum- 
mer, and reports indicate they have 
done much good. The school is badly 
over-crowded. However, this year, 
there have been built three residences 
for teachers, twenty additional dormi- 
tory rooms have been added, the first 
shower-bath house in the country was 
installed and a beautiful gate and gate- 
house erected. 


Tientsin City Schools 

The schools in Tientsin City are 
organized into a correlated system from 
the first grade up through the Middle 
School. Dr. F. C. Chou was appointed 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and also 
teacher in the Middle School. He was 
unable to give much time to the coun- 
try schools but has succeeded in link- 
ing up the four city primary schools to 
the middle school. 

Tingchuang—The Tingchuang ‘Ruth 
M. Smith Memorial School’ combines 
a free school financed by local subscrip- 
tions and a regular school subsidized 
by regular Centenary gifts from 
America. There are three teachers 
each with a room, although one room 
is half a block away from the others. 
The course is the regular four years’ 
primary course and the total enroll- 
ment was 105, of which 40 were free 
pupils. The school at South Suburb 
enjoyed the first year of its new build- 
ing with four rooms. This school was 
fully graded and had an enrollment of 
180. Two married women were em- 
ployed as teachers of the first and 
second grades, while men taught the 
third and fourth grades. 

The Higher Primary School—The 
higher primary school has been fully 
separated from the middle school in 
administrative discipline and chapel 
service. Mr. T. K. Li served as dean. 
A marked improvement is seen in the 
religious educational program which in- 
cludes Sunday school, chapel services, 
curriculum Bible study, boys’ clubs and 
special meetings. In this school Eng- 
lish has been featured, Mrs. Winans 
serving as head of the English Depart- 
ment. 
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The Middle School—The Middle 
School has been put on the six-year 
basis and serves to complete the school 
system. Hight students were grad- 
uated in June. Of these, seven plan 
to go on to college. The school is 
divided into junior and senior divisions. 
The senior middle school has a very 
high standard of administration and its 
course offers several lines of training. 
The special feature of this school is its 
commercial department under Mr. G. 
Vv. Fuller. The teaching of English in 
the Middle School has been greatly 
strengthened and the school is now 
recognized as one of the leading insti- 
tutions of its grade in Tientsin. 

A special feature of the school was 
the Four Square Clubs which consisted 
of groups of students of the same class 
who were doing the same Bible study 
and were naturally associating  to- 
gether. The groups have made a point 
of visiting factories and working for 
the good of the apprentices who are vir- 
tually slaves. 


Changli Middle School 

Notes of the Year—-Two hundred 
and forty-six students have been en- 
rolled, an increase of nineteen over the 
preceding year, and just double the en- 
rollment of three years ago. Seventeen 
students joined the church on _ proba- 
tion and eighteen were baptized. 
Seventy per cent of the students are 
Christian.. This school is still on the 
old system. Nine students were grad- 
uated. There are fourteen teachers and 
they have worked together most har- 
moniously. The great need of this 
school is a foreign English teacher. 
One encouraging feature about the 
school is the large number of boys who 
come from the city of Changli. A few 
years ago very few of the students came 
from this city, but the condition is now 
greatly changed. 

Agricultural Department—The work 
of the agricultural department for the 
past year has been two-fold, namely, 
extension work and school gardening. 
In the extension work two points were 
emphasized, spraying and seed distribu- 
tion. Last year fifty pounds of spray 
were sald, this year the supply of four 
hundred pounds was not sufficient to 
meet the demands of the orchardists. 
The students went out to the orchards 
and gave demonstrations both as to 
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mixing and using the sprays. In seed school is greatly overcrowded. WHigh- 
distribution little beyond a distribution teen students finished the course. The 


of cotton seed has been done. 

The work of school gardening has 
been interesting. The students were 
divided into groups of two and~ each 
group was given a plot of land for ex- 
perimental purposes. The boys were 
given a chance to keep account of the 
vegetables sold from their own plots. 
The spring months were dry and the 
well gave out so that the students had 
great difficulty with the water supply. 
However, they got up at four o’clock 
in the morning and worked by moon- 
light in order to secure water for their 
gardens. 

This year new class rooms and dormi- 
tories were built and plans were made 
to receive another class of ten boys in 
the autumn. Graduation from a junior 
middle school is required for admis- 
sion to this department. 


Shanhaikuan School 

This school hag been raised to the 
rank of a junior middle school but still 
continues the higher primary work. 
Thirty students were enrolled in the 
middle school and eighty in the higher 


primary. The school has been very 
much pressed for _ sufficient space. 
Thirty-three students completed the 


higher primary course and all expect 
to enter the junior middle school. The 
receipts from tuition amounted to 1,907 
Mex. ($953 gold). 


Tsunhua Junior Middle 
Primary School 

This school has been raised to the 
Junior Middle School grade. The total 
enrollment was 196, of whom 63 were 
in the middle school, 102 in the 
higher primary and 31 in the lower 
primary. The school is seriously over- 
crowded. Owing to lack of space it is 
impossible to do more than two years’ 
middle work until new buildings are 
secured. Sixty boys completed the 
higher primary course. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Tsunhua has offered to 
give 1,000 Mex. toward new buildings. 
The school is greatly in need of a new 
recitation building and of additional 
dormitories. 


and Higher 


Lanhsien Higher Primary School 
This school is developing rapidly. 
The total enrollment was 140 and the 


‘along several lines. 


industrial department is having con- 
siderable difficulty owing to ‘the in- 
crease in the price of raw materials, 
and there is difficulty in meeting the 
competition’ of regular factories. 


Peking Higher Primary School 

The total number of students is 347, 
of whom 165 have been living in the 
dormitories. One hundred and twenty- 
five are Christians. Sixty-nine boys 
completed the course. The Sunday 
school has been under the supervision 
of Rey. Liu Shen En and carried on by 
the students of Peking Theological 
Seminary. Athletic activities have 
been carried on in two lines, games and 
military drill. Mr. Tsui, one of the 
teachers, has had charge of the games. 
Major H. K. Li, a retired infantry 
officer, has voluntarily drilled the boys. 
This school lacks everything in the way 
of decent physical equipment for a 
school. Every year a great deal of 
money is spent in repairing the old 
buildings. The seats and tables are un- 
satisfactory in every way. 


Chufuhsien Higher Primary School 
This school was reorganized as a six 
year primary school. The total num- 
ber of students is forty-three. Chufu 
is a very conservative city and still 
holds to the old ideas in education. 


Shantung District Schools 

This has been a year of beginnings. 
The attempt has been to make observa- 
tions and ‘get bearings so as to mark 
out a permanent policy for primary 
education. Advance has been made 
As far as possible 
all schools have been put on the new 
system; also the latest text books have 
been introduced into the schools. A 
determined effort has been made to 
bring the schools up to standard so that 
their graduates could enter the Taian 
middle school. For this purpose stand- 
ardized tests have been largely used. 
In order to improve the methods of 
teaching a teachers’ institute was held. 
A policy of elimination was adopted 
and a number of schools that have been 
retrograding were eliminated. 

On the Taian District three primary 
schools were put on a Six-year basis 
and twelve retained on a _ four-year 
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basis. On the Yenchou District three 
schools were put on the six-year basis 
ard eight retained on the four-year 
basis. ‘The plan is to concentrate on a 
smaller number of schools but to make 
those schools worth while. 


MEDICAL REPORTS 
Peking Medical Work 


Staff Adjustments 

The past year has been one such as 
has not been experienced in the history 
of the institution, from the point of 
view of sickness and death of members 
of the staff. Four of the foreign mem- 
bers of the staff have had illnesses of 
more or less long duration and five of 
the Chinese staff have had more or less 
serious illness. In December one of the 
prosthetic workers, Mr. H. C. Wang, 
and one of the dental students were 
severely burned as a result of an explo- 
sion of a vulcanizing machine. Mr. 
Wang died within six hours after 
severe suffering. The student died a 
week later. In May, Dr. Earl R. Berkey 
died as a result of peritonitis following 
an operation for gastric ulcer. Al- 
though Doctor Berkey had been on the 
field less than two years his personality 
was such as to endear him to all who 
knew him both among the Chinese and 
foreigners. In the early spring Doctor 
McDonald left for his furlough leaving 
the institution short-handed as to the 
medical side. Doctor Hopkins and Doc- 
tor Prentice however returned from 
furlough during the year. 


Plans for Help 

The Women’s 
veloped plans to help the hospital. It 
was decided to ask the Conference to 
arrange for a hospital Sunday and also 
to plan a canvass for funds among the 
church members, hoping to create a 
feeling of responsibility for caring for 
the sick., The hope is to secure 10,000 
Mex. ($5,000 gold), $6,000 for linens 
and clothing for patients, $3,000 for 
twelve charity beds and $1,000 for wel- 
fare and charity work. With a view to 
creating interest in the hospital two 
teas were given in the hospital. At 
the first tea the wives of the members 
of the foreign staff were hostesses and 
all the members of the Mission and 
some friends were guests. The second 


Auxiliary has de-. 
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tea was for Chinese guests. The Aux- 
iliary during the year has also cut gar- 
ments, taken flowers to the wards on 
Christmas, Haster and other occasions, 
and at Christmas a party was given for 
all the children and the wives of the 
employees of the hospital. One result 
has been a greater feeling of coopera- 
tion and sympathy among the foreign 
and Chinese members of the Auxiliary. 


Evangelistic Work 

The evangelistic work this year has 
been very satisfactory. The hospital 
evangelist, Rev. Liu Chi Yung, has done 
a great deal of good and careful work. 
Among the patients there have been 
148 inquirers, 24 have joined on proba- 
tion and 5 have been baptized. The 
work of the evangelist has been handi- 
capped by the fact that there is not a 
suitable place where patients and others 
interested could be invited for quiet 
talks, personal instruction and confer- 
ence. The hospital evangelistic com- 
mittee has done faithful work and regu- 
lar weekly meetings have been held as 
well as monthly meetings, at which 
some outside person has been invited 
to speak to nurses, orderlies and other 
employees. 


General 

The nursing staff has done very com- 
mendable work this year. The young 
men nurses have shown rather more 
interest than usual. We have had the 
cooperation of the ear, nose and throat 
department of the Peking University 
Medical College in the person of its 
first assistant, Doctor Kao, who has 
given three afternoons a week. This 
has been a great boon to the -hospital. 
The demand for a tuberculosis sana- 
torium is as great: if not greater than 
ever before. The place in the Western 
Hills has been filled most of the time 
and often patients have been turned 
away because of lack of accommoda- 
tions. Quite a little aid has been given 
to the social service committees of the 
local churches in the way of vaccinat- 
ing a large number of children. 


Statistics 

The statistics are as follows: Hospi- 
tal in-patients, 699; average number of 
days in hospital, 18.9; number of ma- 
jor operations, 197; minor operations, 
464; out-calls—first visits, 30; return 
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visits, 70; clinie patients—first calls, 
9,663; return calls, 32,884; total treat- 
ments in the clinics, 42,547; minor 
operations performed on clinic patients, 
696. The budget is.as follows: total 
receipts, $74,800; total expense, $77,142. 


TAIAN MEDICAL WORK 


New Buildings 


The big item to report this year is 
the completion of a fine thirty-six-bed 
hospital and dispensary. After a quar- 
ter of a century of cramped dirty quar- 
ters for medical work there is now a 
fine new equipment which will make 
possible greater service than could be 
accomplished before. The new build- 
ing is seventy feet by forty-six feet with 
basement and two floors with a flat roof 
where tents may be put up or other 
plans made for patients needing out- 
door treatment. Residences for two 
members of the staff have also been 
erected this year and a pharmacy on 
the main street, together with a num- 
ber of shops which will bring some in- 
come to the hospital. The hospital was 
formally opened in June and a great 
mat shed was erected in the hospital 
yard for the occasion. The cost has 
been gold $16,000 which was contrib- 
uted by the Lincoln District of the 
Nebraska Conference. 


The Staff 
Dr. T. C. Li, after six years of train- 


ing in the Medical School of Vanderbilt. 


University, has joined the staff. He is 
the first returned student to serve in 
the medical work in Shantung and has 
made good right through the year. He 
is a skilled physician but is also vitally 
interested in the spiritual side of the 
work. Harly in 1924, Dr. Bruce W. 
Jarvis having left a prosperous practice 
in Minnesota, came to join the staff of 
the Taian medical work. He too has a 
double motive of seeking to save both 
bodies and souls of these needy people. 
Doctor Cheng has been transferred to 
the medical work in the city of Tsou- 
hsien on the Yenchou District. His place 
has been taken by Doctor Chang, who 
joined the staff the first of August. 
He is a graduate of the Medical De- 
partment of Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity. 
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Field Work 

Dispensaries have been established at 
Feicheng and Anchiachuang. A num- 
ber of former students who have had 
some special training have opened phar- 
macies in a number of places. It is 
hoped these institutions may be stand- 
ardized and made centers for work of 
the men sent out from Taian Hospital. 

The appropriation from the Board of 
Foreign Missions is only gold $700 a 
year. This puts an impossible burden 
on those who are responsible for the 
work. We hope that friends at home 
may awaken to this great need and 
help. This is a splendid opportunity 
of doing work for both men and women. 
The women are still using the old 
Chinese buildings as wards, because the 
new building will not house so many. 
We need $5,000 for a women’s ward. A 
number of additional staff residences 
are also needed. 


CHANGLI HOSPITAL 


There has been no appreciable fall- 
ing off in the number of ‘cases during 
the year. Doctor Chia and Doctor Kao 
the dentist have both done good work. 
Rev. Liu Yueh has served as chaplain 
and has also done much good. The out- 
standing event of the year has been the 
beginning of new wards for both men 
and women. These were opened: in 
December, 1924. There is room for 
eight women together with two private 
rooms. For the men there will be 
room for eleven in the ward and six 
private rooms upstairs. The hospital 
needs gold $1,500 for a furnace, $500 
for proper septic tanks and plumbing, 
also an X-ray machine, 


TIENTSIN AND TSUNHUA MEDI- 
CAL WORK e 

This year there have been 1,558 pa- 
tients and 121 operations in connection 
with the Tientsin work. 

The hospital at Tsunhua has been 
busier and the results are far better 
than previously. The institution has 
won considerable. credit among the 
local community. The number of pa- 
tients has greatly increased and the 
monthly income has increased also. 
Separate waiting rooms are needed for 
women and men patients. The wards 
also lack proper plumbing. 
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CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS SENT FROM THE FIELD 


In 1923, the division of the West 
China Conference was accomplished 
and the first sessions of the Chengtu 
West China Conference and the Chung- 
king West China Conference were held 
by Bishop Grose in 1924. 


General Conditions 

Though there has been no actual fight- 
ing in Szechuan for nearly a year, yet 
neither has there been a state of peace. 
The present government feels that only 
by strengthening its military power can 
it hold its position, and so the number 
of soldiers under arms is gradually in- 
creasing, and more and more money is 
being used for wages, equipment, am- 
munition and guns. The people pay the 
bills. In each town or city there are as 
many soldiers stationed as that place 
can support—or perhaps more. Land 
taxes have been collected for five years 
in advance, and public buildings, in- 
cluding temples, are being sold in order 
to supply more money for the maw of 
the military. 

Militarism is the curse of China to- 
day. To supply the need for funds the 
growing of opium is not only permitted 
and encouraged, but in some places is 
required. Deserters from the army 
hide themselves away in mountainous 
districts and by their depredations 
make travel and business precarious. 
War engenders greed, lust, hate, dis- 
trust, poverty, and suffering. This is 
discouraging soil for the growth of the 
young Chinese Church, and it requires 
hard work and skillful gardening to 
make it grow at all. On some of the 
circuits of the Chengtu District there 
has been little increase this year. The 
task has been too great for young and 
inadequately prepared preachers. Even 
the larger churches under the leader- 
ship of stronger and more experienced 
preachers have done little more than 
hold their own. People have not been 
urged to join the Church unless they 
were thoroughly prepared for member- 
ship and their motives unquestionable. 

L. F. Havermale, missionary in 
charge of the Tzechow district, has 
found a subdued feeling that the Ameri- 
can church has failed to live up to its 
promises financially; a hopelessness as 


to local church ability to measure up 
to self-support requirements owing to 
the drains made upon income by mili- 
tary assessments, high cost of living, 
and losses due to looting; and a deep 
lack of even a rudimentary apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of Christianity on 
the part of a majority of church mem- 
bers. 


New Churches 

One of the bright spots on Chengtu 
district was the opening of the new 
church at Kienchow. Only $4,000 was 
necessary to buy what was formerly an 
old Chinese inn and make it over into 
one of the most satisfactory church 
buildings on the district. The people of 
the city showed their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the new enterprise by attend- 
ing the series of meetings and lectures 
which marked the official opening. Six 
months later a church was opened at 
Sherpanpu, one day’s journey from 
Chengtu. This was paid for entirely by 
the local people. Special meetings were 
held, ten members were received, and a 
school was opened. The church is 
under the supervision of a capable 
young pastor, a graduate from the West 
China Union University. 

On the Tzechow district congrega- 
tions at Tzeyang, Tsenjiachang, Nin- 
fudu and Behotsang, have not waited 
for money to come from America to 
help them provide for expansion and 
efficiency, but have themselves under- 
taken to buy property on the install- 
ment plan. Notwithstanding careful 
pruning of the records the pastors 
testify to a new interest in Christianty 
as a religious force on the part of 
public school students, educated gentry 
and military officers. : 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
Methodist College—West China Union 


University 
Rev. W. M. Crawford, principal of 
the college dormitory, writes as follows: 
The Methodist Episcopal College con- 
sists of university students, the Bible 
school students, the Middle school stu- 
dents and the Normal school students. 
The students live in dormitories con- 
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trolled by ‘the cooperating Missions. 
The classes in, the university and its 
other activities are controlled by the 
Union University. The students use 
the dormitory as a home and for the 
activities of the Mission. The dormi- 
tory controls its own food expenditures 
and as much of their dormitory life as 
they can care for. 

Morning prayers are conducted by the 
different instructors each morning at 
7:30. Classes begin at 8 and end at 
4:30, with an hour at noon. Prayer- 
meeting is held one night a week. All 
the students of the Union University 
attend prayers one morning in the week 
at the Administration Hall. The eve- 
nings are given up to class preparation 
or student affairs. 

We have a dormitory for university 
students and one for Middle school stu- 
dents. The Bible and Normal students 
live in a dormitory run especially for 
them by a combination of all of the 
Missions. 

There are seventy-six university stu- 
dents—three fourths of whom are 
helped with their board or _ tuition. 
This is a loan and they expect to re- 
turn it when they go to work. Several 
of the students have won scholarships 
from the university for superior work, 
and a larger number are earning their 
own way by teaching, typewriting, 
multigraphing, and in other ways. 

The needs are a college building, a 
Middle school dormitory (so the Bible 
school may have the present Middle 
school site), and more residences. 


The University Bible Training School 

Rev. Spencer Lewis, in charge of this 
school, reports that all of the students 
during the most of their course go out 
to preach at week-ends and during vaca- 
tions. As they usually walk back and 
forth, ten miles is about the limit for 
week-ends, though places farther away 
are visited during vacation. Six places, 
all of them with members and proba- 
tioners or probationers only, are visited 
weekly with preaching to believers and 
also to the unevangelized in temple 
courts and tea shops. Three other 
places are visited less often. 

This work is proving its value. There 
are eighty-five members and _ proba- 
tioners in six towns. a large increase 
during the year. Thus, not only do 
the students get valuable practice in 
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preaching to non-Christians, instruct- 
ing inquirers and other believers, but 
their work is well worth while from an 
evangelistic point of view. They learn 
to go out and get men, laboring pa- 
tiently till they win them for Christ. 
A crowd means to them a chance to 
preach. 

Not only students of the Bible School, 
all of whom preach during the most of 
their course, but former students and 
others in the university who are pre- 
paring to preach take part in the work. 
In the south suburb of Chengtu one 
band of students goes on Wednesday eve- 
nings to a little chapel, and on Sun- 
day, in addition to preaching in the 
forenoon, another band goes to preach 
on Sunday evening. In addition, there 
is work in the city church, in several 
Sunday schools and in stated services, 
so that there are a score or more of 
students doing Christian work every 
Sunday. 

All the above is in addition to the 
three services held on the campus, and 
is included in the college circuit. I 
am the only missionary pastor in our 
West China work, but there are many 
helpers, one or two of them being for- 
eigners. This work is large, growing, 
and in many respects encouraging. 


The Chengtu District Schools 


There are fifteen lower primary and 
three higher schools reported by the 
Rev. R. R. Brewer, missionary in 
charge of district education. At pres- 
ent there are fifteen lower primary and 
three higher primary schools on the 
district which embraces an area of 
about three hundred square miles. This 
number of schools is a very inadequate 
attempt to meet the educational needs 
of this large and flourishing district, 
but it is the best that could be done 
with the available financial resources. 
The financial obligations are increased 
by the fact that two of the lower pri- 
mary schools and the largest higher 
primary unit formerly constituted the 
Goucher Unit and their support was 
specially provided, but they now have 
to come within the regular budget. 
The rising cost of living and consequent 
increase in salaries, coupled with the 
fact the middle school or normal school 
graduation has been made the mini- 
mum educational requirement for 
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teachers, have increased the cost of 
operation. 


This last year there were 561 stu- 
dents in these schools, of whom 94 were 
church members. The larger part. of 
these were in the higher primary 
schools showing that the longer stu- 
dents are in our schools the more likely 
they are to become members of the 
Christian fellowship. 

The main interest has been to in- 
crease the standard of work in these 
schools and their Christian influence in 
the communities. 


The Tzechow Schools 

Rev. L. EF. Havermale writes that 
occasionally one finds a group of stu- 
dents even in mission schools carried 
away by the iconoclastic spirit. But in 
Tzechow the Chinese principals and 
teachers are able by their strong Chris- 
tian personality and earnestness and 
genuineness of spirit to lead the 
students into a true appreciation of 
Christianity and its relation to private 
and public life. In the Boys’ Middle 
School, the fourth year studies were 
added in response to an imperative need 
and authorized by Conference action of 
1921. The dormitory is filled to capa- 
city, over 100 students being enrolled, 
and many turned away. The faithful 
corps of 11 teachers, including several 
volunteer teachers of exceptional 
scholarship and ability, is doing splen- 
did work. 

Almost all of the pastoral centers 
are now conducting night schools us- 
ing the “Thousand Character” plan as 
a basis. Tzechow leads with seven 
classes under the direction of the In- 
stitutional Church, but supported by 
the various church classes. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Hospital— Tzechow 

The new Chadwick Memorial Hos- 
pital, purchased from the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, the initial 
cost of which was provided by a special 
gift, was officially opened and dedi- 
cated on December 15, 1924, by Bishop 
Grose. It is a general hospital, weil 
backed by the gentry, and is expected 
to prove an evangelistic as well as a 
healing force in the radius of its influ- 
ence. 

Dr. C. W. Freeman states that in 
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Chengtu they are seeking to build a 
teaching center and have _ therefore 
closed the hospital to in-patients and 
are now doing only out-patient work. 
The number of medical students is in- 
creasing, about twenty-five per cent of 
all the university students. They are 
thus training Chinese Christian doc- 
tors, as a most necessary part of the 
medical work. 


THE CHENGTU INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH 

This has been a year of considerable 
progress and expansion in the institu- 
tional church work. In October, 1922, an 
efficient Finance Committee was organ- 
ized, a budget drawn up, and in the 
months following $1,000 was raised in 
contributions, with the result that the 
money needed has been provided and 
the year closed with all obligations 
met and a balance in hand. For next 
year it is proposed to raise $1,900 in 
contributions, which indicates that the 
staff and the local finance committee 
have a vision of a self-supporting 
church. This past year one third of 
the total budget was raised locally; next 
year it is hoped to make it a half. 

Soon after the present church build- 
ing was finished, it was found that it 
was not sufficient for the needs of the 
work, and recently this lack has been 
met by the use of the adjoining hos- 
pital building, and not used for medi- 
cal work because of lack of staff. This 
additional space has made possible the 
long hoped for expansion. With about 
fifteen government schools of middle 
or college grade within easy distance 
of the church, there is a great oppor- 
tunity for student work, an opportunity 
which is far from realized, but on 
which some progress is being made. 
Last year an English service was begun 
on Sunday mornings for students and 
teachers, with an average attendance 
of twenty. It has continued this year 
with the attendance doubled. Each 
week the writer and his wife, together 
with Miss Welch, who is in charge of 
the woman’s work of the church, and 
Mr. North, a student of the language, 
are teaching 250 different government 
students, both sexes, in English and 
Bible classes. Five students have 
joined the church and others are pre- 
paring to do so. Within the last few 
months a student secretary, a univer- 
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sity graduate, has been added to the 
staff. Twenty-five government students 
occupy the hostel recently opened. The 
student secretary is living in the hostel 
and giving regular Bible instruction. 
A reading room and a game room are 
also provided for government students 
in the new building. 

Encouraging progress is being made 
in religious instruction for children. 
Since last Conference the kindergarten, 
closed temporarily in default of a 
teacher, has been reopened under the 
able leadership of Miss Rachel Pen, 
who received her kindergarten train- 
ing at Soochow. The forty pupils in- 
clude two of Governor Yang’s children. 
The kindergarten is about fifty per 
cent self-supporting. 
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With enlarged quarters it has been 
possible to divide the regular morning 
worship into three services, all of which 
are attended up to the seating capacity. 
One is for adults, one for lower pri- 
mary school students, and the other for 
street children, most of whom do not go 
to school. These three services, to- 
gether with the Sunday School, the 
Students’ English Service, and Bible 
classes for students, make Sunday 
morning a busy time at the Chengtu 
Institutional Church. The week-day ac- 
tivities include educational work, evan- 
gelistic preaching, lectures, entertain- 
ments, reading room, and two 
playgrounds, all of which are well 
patronized and are real leaven in the 
community. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


From THE Report oF Rey. W. S. DuDLEY 


General Conditions 


Rapid changes in the economic and 
social life of the people are taking place 
and vitally affect the work of the 
Church. There has been a relentless 
rise in the cost of living. Robbers con- 
tinue to hold the country districts and 
mountain regions in such fear that the 
well-to-do gentry and merchants remain 
-in the large walled cities and towns 
whither they have fled. But in the 
cities, the increasing number of sol- 
diers tax what was saved from the 
robbers. Head taxes, house taxes, pro- 
duce taxes and taxes on anything that 
is bought or sold have to be paid by the 
poor consumer just as in other parts 
of the world. Consequently the salaried 
preacher and teacher find their former 
wages tragically inadequate. 

Politically, the situation has been un- 
usually quiet. For over nine months, 
there has been no fighting and the 
roads throughout the district have been 
open to travel for the most part. This 
has permitted a revival of trade and 
also local community enterprises such 
as public schools, clubs and guilds. In 
spite of the economic strain, community 
life has commenced to thrive. In some 
places, local interests have been antag- 
onistic to the Church schools but in 
many others the leaders in the local 
enterprises are members of our Church. 


Evangelistic Work 


The building of a new church at Da- 
An-Chang, the gift from friends in New 
York, was carried to completion jin 
spite of pestiferous robbers who tried 
to blackmail the preacher and in spite 
of soldiers who irreverently burned the 
new benches for fuel. 

On the Sui-Ho District a number of 
building projects have been carried on 
during the year. These have been 
largely made possible through the Cen- 
tenary. At Tunglan a fine church 
building was dedicated in the spring. 
The Douthal Memorial Church in Gweh 
Chin Si is now in the process of erec- 
tion. In the city of Suining ground 
has been purchased outside the North 
Gate and a new Middle School is being 
built. This structure when completed 
will accommodate one hundred and 
fifty students. 

The energetic Pastor Shii at Pishan 
spent several weeks in the hospital with 
an ulcerated: tooth which, due to the 
lack of any kind of scientific medical 
aid in the town, ultimately caused him 
the loss of his lower left jaw, but he 
went back and put across the difficult 
task of transforming an old Chinese 
tavern into a very acceptable church 
plant with day school and reading room 
at front and auditorium at the rear. 
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This was made possible by a gift from 
friends in Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Den of the Chungking church 
represented West China at the big Y. 
M. C. A. Conference held last fall in 
Canton and has recently made two suc- 
cessful evangelistic pilgrimages to the 
military camp of the adventurous Gen- 
eral Dseo Shi-chen in Kuiechow prov- 
ince ‘where he was instrumental in 
organizing Bible classes and a church 
among the soldiers. 

A great loss has come in the death 
of Pastor Liu Chin-sen at Din-Jia-Ngao 
from an attack of dysentery which 
proper mefical attention could have 
cured had it been available. He was 
more than pastor of our thriving 
church there; he was one of the most 
trusted elders in the town, the re- 
spected friend of all classes of people. 
At his demise the city gates and streets 
were draped in mourning and the local 
officials and militia escorted the body 
out of the city to the grave. 

Twenty preachers have regularly pro- 
claimed the Good News of Jesus Christ 
in over thirty churches and out-stations 
besides attending to their pastoral 
duties as best they could in a very diffi- 
cult time. Evangelistic work has been 
encouraging on the Sui-Ho district. In 
many places the leading men of the 
community are interested in the 
Church. 


Educational Work 


The Chungking High School missed 
the steadying hand of Principal Rape 
when he went on furlough last spring, 
but the splendid corps of Chinese 
teachers and the good sense of the stu- 
dents have saved the institution much 
of the internal strife and petty bicker- 
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ing that have afflicted neighboring 
schools. Miss MacDonald’s work in the 


school is much appreciated and is an 
indication of the new epoch that has 
started with the coming of the Syracuse 
Unit in Chungking. 

Seattered over the two districts are 
six Higher Primary schools and a dozen 
Lower Primary schools which are 
almost wholly managed by the Chinese 


themselves. In all these schools, daily 
worship and systematic study of the 
Bible formally proclaim the _ gospel 


which the missionary, the teacher and 
the Christian student tries to exemplify 
in daily life. 

The country schools are suffering 
financially, due to unsettled conditions 
and the robbers. The building outside 
the city of Yuinchwan was looted and 
parents will not now send their chil- 
dren to a school outside the walls. 
Hence the Principal had to rent tem- 
porary quarters inside the city. The 
old Government Examination Halls are 
for sale and we are trying to find funds 
to buy part of the site for a permanent 
location within the safety of the city 
walls. 

The city schools are holding their 
own and the famous “Chi Min” school 
in Chungking has broken all records by 
operating for one full term without re- 
quiring any financial aid from the Mis- 
sion. 

The General Board in cooperation 
with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is carrying on a system of co- 
education in practically all the schools 
on the Sui-Ho District, except the Mid- 
dle Schools. From what was a unique 
and much questioned experiment 
several years ago, there has been de- 
veloped a very successful ‘educational 
organization. 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


COMPILED BY E. 


Extent of Work 

The work of the Kiangsi Annual Con- 
ference is divided into nine units as fol- 
lows: Hwangmei, Kan River, Kien- 
chang, Nanchang and North Kiangsi 
Districts; Nanchang Academy for boys; 
William Nast College for boys; Nan- 
chang Hospital, and the Water of Life 
Hospital, the last named being the self- 
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supporting work of Dr. 
Perkins. 

There is no lack of territory in the 
Kiangsi area. Much of the Conference 
lies in the rich fertile valley of the 
Yangtze river. It comprises small 
parts of Hupeh and Anhwei Provinces 
north of the river, where the oldest part 
of the out-station work is located. The 
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larger part of the territory is the north- 
ern part of the Province lying adjacent 
to the Poyang Lake, that contingent to 
the Kan river as far south as the city 
of Kian, which is near the center of-the 
Province; and the region of the Fu 
river, extending to the border of Fukien 
Province. 


THE EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Revivals 
During the past few years many large 
evangelistic campaigns have been 


planned and carried out under the direc- 
tion of the leaders with help from min- 
_isters of adjoining districts, and often 
with outside assistance. Feeling that 
the fruits of the large campaigns had 
not been ably conserved, it was decided 
at the last session of the Annual Con- 
ference to hold only small meetings 
during 1924, and these in the nature 
of revival meetings, that the member- 
ship might be stirred to undertake per- 
sonal work, and to feel somewhat the 
responsibility for the neighbor who is 
still in darkness. 

Bishop Birney appointed a secretary 
of evangelism for a part of the Con- 
ference, whose duty, aside from the 
pastorate, was the holding of special 
revival meetings at outlying stations. 
His report is full of interest. ‘Several 
times we went through the country 
seven or eight li and a number of fami- 
lies invited us to come in and pray. . 
We prayed in twenty or more homes. 
They were so insistent that we delayed 
in getting back to the city (Foochow) 
and did not arrive until after the gates 
were closed at night.” Again, ‘‘While 
the meetings were being well attended 
there seemed to be no life, no fire. 
Hiverything seemed to be at the freez- 
ing point. So on the afternoon of the 
fifth day I spoke about this. Using 
the illustration of Joshua’s failure at Ai 
on account of Achan’s sin, I urged the 
whole company to pray. After prayer 
a young man and his wife arose, the 
young man confessing that he had mis- 
treated his wife, and the wife forgiving 
him.” And this bit, “After the Sunday 
morning service the pastor told me that 
a young woman who had been present 
at the service had eaten matches in an 
attempt to commit suicide. Immedi- 
ately I remembered that two or three 
years before I had copied in the back of 
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my Bible a remedy for that very thing. 
This remedy was used and the young 
woman recovered. Surely it is evidence 
of God’s goodness that I should have 
written out one remedy and then re- 
membered it instantly.” To attest to 
the interest shown in some of the meet- 
ings read this, “In spite of wind and 
rain the Bible classes and prayer meet- 
ings were attended by nearly all of the 
members.” 

The evangelistic secretary reports ten 
places visited during the year, 100 per- 
sons having convenanted to pray daily, 
96 promised to lead someone to Christ 
during the year, 34 having enrolled as 
inquirers, 8,750 Scripture portions sold, 
1,400 Jubilee calendars sold, with 40,- 
000 tracts distributed. 


Other Meetings 

At the same time these meetings were 
in progress on the Kan, Kienchang, and 
Nanchang Districts, the meetings were 
being held in eleven centers on the 
Hwangmei and North Kiangsi Districts. 
“In each place it was a week of inten- 
sive work. The day began with a con- 
ference and devotional hour for the 
workers. The balance of the morning 
was occupied in calling in the homes 
of the members. The afternoons 
were given over to Bible study groups 
in the homes, women and children’s 
meetings, prayer groups and visitation. 
The service with preaching was in the 
early evening, a personal group-meet- 
ing being held afterward with discus- 
sions and talks on religious. topics.” 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety workers joined in all the meet- 
ings. . 
Let me quote from one report regard- 
ing these meetings. “To follow some 
pastor through alleys, along busy and 
dirty streets, up dark stairways and 
down dirty passage ways, to finally 
emerge into a light and cheery room— 
the home of some follower of the Christ 
—was an experience indeed. : 
Christ will change China—is changing 
China now.” Another says, “I feel that 
this work was one of the most valu- 
able things done on the district this 
year. The pastors and official mem- 
bers have expressed this same opinion.” 


Community Work Curtailed 
At some centers it has been the effort 
of the workers for some time to develop 
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a real community or institutional women licensed as local preachers—the 
church. It is recognized as the task Misses Chen Pei-yin, Chang Feng-chen 


of the Church to carry Christ into so- 
ciety, and bring society captive to 
Christ. Most of these places have been 
largely in name only. Some very good 
work has been done, however, and now 
with an experienced man at Central 
Church, Nanchang, and the plant fully 
renovated and fitted out, it is hoped 
that the coming year may show some 
real progress in this phase of work. It 
is the regret of the workers and mem- 
bers that the shortage of funds will 
curtail this form of work during the 
coming year, and in many places neces- 
sitate the closing of most all, or all 
rented places where this work has been 
started. Some things have been taught 
in these embryonic institutional 
churches that will leave an impression 
upon some minds, as for instance the 
menace of the fly, and the need of 
screens for food. 


Social Service 

During the year an active part has 
been taken by the Church in the anti- 
opium crusade. The pastor has been 
the pivot-man in each case, preaching 
on the subject, organizing branch so- 
cieties, distributing posters and hand- 


bills, and directing addicts to. our 
hospitals where they might secure 
assistance in breaking the habit. 


Health campaigns have also been car- 
ried on; the most distinctly successful 
being at High Bridge, Nanchang. This 
is really a women’s institutional church. 
The report reads as follows on this 
particular church: “They have entered 
every.open door, carrying the gospel in 
its application to every phase of life 
in society. They have helped the 
women where they are weak; and in 
social, education have been most earn- 
est; and have carried classes in Eng- 
lish, classes for illiterates, classes in 
health education, recreation, etc., and 
Bible classes. Thus are women 
led out of darkness into light.” 


Women Licensed as Local Preachers 
The five districts of the Conference 
held their District Conferences in two 
places, the three districts of the south- 
ern end uniting, and the two of the 
northern end doing the same. These 
developed into a regular institute for 
the preachers, There were three 


and Chu Sheo-chen, all having grad- 
uated from the Bible School in Nanking 
in the same class. These are the first 
women to be licensed as local preachers 
in this area, and their reports at the 
Fourth Quarterly Conference indicated 
a busy and fruitful year. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


General Conditions 

Education occupies a high place in 
the opinion of all groups of society and 
it is a keen and effective weapon for 
the spreading of the Gospel. One 
Chinese report reads, “Our people seem, 
as it were, to be awakening from a 
long sleep and they are realizing that 
in all realms of effort they have fallen 
behind other nations . . and if 
we speak of competing in the world’s 
race for civilization and cultural ad- 
vancement we are truly in a bad posi- 
tion.” 

During the year both city and coun- 
try territory have been affected by real 
and rumored warfare, looting, and 
banditry. .The method of taxing and 
exacting the revenue for opium, under 
the pretext of opium suppression, to- 
gether with the high waters, ‘excessive 
rains having raised the Kan River 
higher than ever before wthin the 
memory of any one now living, with 
the result that the great dykes of that 
river were broken in several places, and 
many hundreds of miles of territory 
flooded,’ have combined to affect our 
schools, both in the enrollment and 
the ability to pay fees. Notwithstand- 
ing all these adverse conditions there 
have been others to overcome them in 
many instances, so the enrollment has 
been larger with few exceptions. 

Year of Advance—Mr. Johnson of 
Nanchang Academy reports: “These 
disturbing conditions have affected here 
and there a student whose home has 
been robbed or submitted to blackmail, 
or whose father must move because 
of official appointment; but, generally 
speaking, the continued prosperity of 
the work of the academy had not been 
adversely affected. We are 
therefore able to report another year 
of advancement along all lines. The 
faculty is increased both in number 
and quality; the budget is larger, while 
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at the same time the proportion of the 
budget coming from local sources is 
also increasing.” What is true of the 
Nanchang Academy may also be said 
for William Nast College, although the 
enrollment has been slightly less than 
anticipated, owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions. Mr. Johannaber reports: “The 
past year we opened a lower primary 
school in connection with William Nast 
College. For the first time we added 
a Chinese woman teacher to our staff. 
All four of the lower grades are taught. 

Thus we are prow offering all 
twelve of the pre-college grades. Last 
June we graduated a class of which all 
members were followers of Christ. 
Seventeen of our nineteen teachers are 
Christian.” 


Student Conditions 

“The youth of to-day are a hard prob- 
lem, and one of the thorniest jobs is to 
try to conduct a school for adolescents. 
One might be tempted to send his resig- 
nation to the Bishop regularly once a 
month if he did not bear in mind the 
words of Jesus on the Cross: ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. Amidst the upheavals and 
changing life our Christian institu- 
tions are standing like beacon lights. 
In both of these middle schools there 
is a student democracy which func- 
tions with remarkable smoothness and 
efficiency in various ways.” One re- 
port states that “puzzling cases of disci- 
pline are often handled by the police 
committee and seldom is there an ap- 
peal from their decision.” And again, 
“The executive committee is a sort of 
commission governing the whole school. 
Just now we are trying to democratize 
the body further.” 


New School Buildings 

It is fitting to report the building pro- 
jects of the two middle schools under 
the head of education. Mr. Johannaber 
reports: “The second semester was one 
of building projects. The new higher 
primary plant was begun. The bound- 
ary wall is up, and the dormitory is 
well under way. The Detroit Area is 
behind this unit. The new parsonage 
was begun in July and the pastor has 
moved into it. Electric lights have been 
installed throughout the compound, be- 
ing also the gift of the Detroit Area. 
Our buildings have almost been re- 
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newed by reason of the extended re- 
pairs made possible by a special fund. 
The residence of the principal is nearly 
completed, and his family is already 
occupying it.” , 

Mr. Johnson, of Nanchang Academy, 
says: “About $14,000 Mexican ($7,000 
gold) is in Shanghai in a bank on in- 
terest for the new church. Mr. Vogel 
is working on the problem to determine 
whether we can with this sum build 
a part of a church of sufficient size to 
justify beginning such a building with 
the funds now in hand. A committee 
of Troy Conference laymen is working 
on the problem of raising funds for our 
new class building. Some 
printed matter has been prepared and 
it is hoped that the balance of the sum 
needed may be quickly subscribed, 
there having already been subscribed a 
sum of $16,000 gold.” The estimated 
cost of the building is $30,000. 


Summer School 

For the first time in its history Wil- 
liam Nast College conducted a sum- 
mer school last summer. This with 
the daily vacation Bible schools kept 
the teachers busy. The enrollment for 
the summer school was forty. The suc- 
cess of the first attempt warrants the 
continuation, and plans are being made 
for next summer. 


Higher Primaries 

The three schools of higher primary 
grade at Taihu, Foochow and Changshu 
not connected with middle schools are 
getting rapidly under way. The enroll- 
ment increases each year, and the 
teaching staff is being bettered as the 
years go by. At Taihu there were 
graduated forty-four students last June, 
all of them having become Christians 
during their stay in the institution. 
Mr. Tsu, the pastor and principal of 
the school, says: “We find an increas- 
ingly friendly attitude among all classes 
of society toward our work. On the 
other hand, God is secretly guiding us. 
We are thus beginning to gather in a 
great harvest.” One and all agree that 
“the preaching of the gospel is the 
major task.’ “Education serves as a 
medium by which to further this task. 
By means of education we _ dispel 
mental darkness; by the use of the 
gospel we heal the soul. Thus besides 
regular worship, we also labor in our 
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schools at the more difficult task of per- 
sonal evangelism.” 


Other Schools 

Mention should be made of the 
Meichuan Higher Primary School, 
“with eighteen pupils. It is an experi- 
ment. They have equipment, uniform, 
band, athletics—the forms and appear- 
ance of a good school.” “They have a 
board of directors which accepted finan- 
cial responsibility. With proper direct- 
ing and encouragement this school may 
attain to our standard. Nanfeng pri- 
mary school is co-educational, with fifty- 
four scholars. A higher primary class 
of twelve also works here, as there was 
no other place near enough for them to 
go after graduating from the lower pri- 
mary, so they are accommodated here 
for a year. Two of the teachers are 


paid, and three work without pay: 
This is a_ self-supporting school. 
Hweisha, about twenty li from Sung- 


shih, has a school in charge of a local 
preacher. There are twelve directors, 
forty-four pupils, and something over 
$130 received in fees. The directors 
provide the additional funds. The 
school is well managed.” 


The Day Schools 

For years the district day schools 
have been under the supervision of the 
evangelistic missionary. In some 
places these schools have not con- 
tributed largely to the work of that 
district or Church. Much time has 
been spent in trying to unify the cur- 
riculum, secure competent Christian 
teachers, and conduct the schools so as 
to contribute the best possible amount 
of good to the local church and com- 
munity. While these schools “cannot 
be counted as any great asset in connec- 
tion with the building up of the local 
church,’ many pastors feel the impor- 
tance of this work to the extent that 
they are willing to make some sacri- 
fice in order to keep these schools going 
during the coming year regardless of 
the cut in appropriations. It is the ap- 
proach to childhood that they find pos- 
sible in the schools that makes them 
loath to lose this opportunity. And 
even though few may finish a four-year 
course as prescribed by the supervisors 
and Board of Education, there is gained 
something from the contact with the 
Church, teacher and Christianity that 
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may lay a foundation for the man’s 
reception of Christ at a later age. 


Coeducation 

During the year there has been a 
steady progress toward coeducation, 
many of the schools being now super- 
vised by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society representative, some of 
the schools with a male teacher and 
women teachers, others with women 
teachers only. Owing to reduced in- 
come from home it will be necessary 
to close many of the schools of lower 
grade, discharging the men teachers 
and leaving buildings unused. It is 
possible that in some places independ- 
ent schools will spring up, the mem- 
bership in more churches feeling the 
responsibility of their local school. But 
there are hundreds of students who will 
be obliged to give up their hopes of an 
education as they will be unable to pay 
the required fees in an independent 
school; and many teachers who have 
been won through prayer, counseled 
and developed into fair leaders in their 
line, who must go because they cannot 
measure up in popularity in the com- 
munity where a popular teacher is 
needed to draw a large number of stu- 
dents. 


THE MEDICAL WORK 


The Water of Life Hospital 

This hospital at Kiukiang, the work 
of Dr. Edward C. Perkins, has only 
been caring for the students of the Wil- 
liam Nast College and the urgent needs 
of those who made appeal for help dur- 
ing the absence of Doctor and Mrs. 
Perkins on furlough. Dr. Nien Chin- 
ching has always been ready, however, 
to help in any emergency, and is look- 
ing hopefully forward to Doctor Per- 
kins’ return in 1925, when regular work 
may again be done at this unit. Miss 
Vandertill and'a new nurse, Miss Pleog, 
for this hospital are in Nanking Lan- 
guage School, and will soon be at work. 


The Ensign Memorial Hospital 
Doctor Blydenburg reports: ‘“Develop- 
ment is the keynote of the report this 
year at Nanchang.” Dr. Walter E. 
Libby joined the staff at the beginning 
of the Conference year. Miss Cookson 
and Miss Pennepacker have done noble 
work in instilling a spirit of sacrificial 
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service among the nurses of the hos- 
pital. 

“Development in service has kept pace 
with the increased staff. The number 
of in-patients has increased from one 
hundred and ninety-six to three hun- 
dred and eighty-five, and major opera- 
tions from forty-four to one hundred 
and six. This year the eyes of all the 
boys and girls in the schools have been 
carefully examined for trachoma, and 
the large number of those troubled with 
this disease are being treated. Entry 
has been made in the homes of the offi- 
cials. The District Magistrate and the 
local Hsien Magistrate have sought our 
help. The Military Governor on three 
different occasions has also sought the 
help of our eye department, and each 
time made a contribution to the new 
hospital. 

“An increasing effort is continually 
made to impress upon all who come to 
our doors the spirit of the Great Physi- 
cian. Every other day the chapel serv- 
ice is held in the wards. By the side 
of each patient, to help him under- 
stand the songs and the verses of Scrip- 
ture, stands a member of the hospital 
staff. During the day the hospital 
Chaplain distributes Bible portions to 
each patient and helps each to read 
and understand them. When a patient 
is discharged a memo stating the pa- 
tient’s name and address is’ sent by 
the Chaplain to a Pastor, irrespective 
of denomination, living nearest the pa- 
tient. But above all, we hope 
we may by our daily living and con- 
tacts develop a spirit of Christ that 
may permeate the institution.” 

The large new hospital building is 
now in process of erection and will be 
referred to under the proper heading of 
buildings. 

The hospital has an auxiliary started. 
Mrs. Libby has undertaken the reorgan- 
jzation and direction of the kitchen. 
The opportunity of social service has 
been chosen by Mrs. Blydenburg, who is 
now making a survey of the needs and 
the problems to be faced. The Chinese 
doctors’ wives are cooperating in this 
venture of social service. 

Doctor Wu, a graduate of Yale-in- 
China, is the resident in medicine. Doc- 
tor Chang, of the Medical College of 
Shantung Christian University, is resi- 
dent in surgery. There is a graduate 
druggist also, and thus the Chinese 
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staff has been developing. Assistance 
has been found in the training of a man 
for dental surgery, so there will be a 
dental department in the new hospital. 


PROPERTY AND BUILDINGS 


During the year the College Church 
at Kiukiang has been growing. The 
cornerstone of this big new church was 
laid March 9, 1917. It was ready for the 
sessions of the Annual Conference, al- 
though not completed. There are still 
not enough funds to do everything to 
complete this church, but it will be 
made usable, and will be welcome after 
the old ant-eaten chapel, too small to 
accommodate the congregation, and 
always crowded at every service. 


New Parsonage 

The new parsonage at the College 
Church circuit has also been built this 
year. It was a record building for speed 
in erection. This parsonage was made 
possible by the timely assistance of 
Bishop Birney, and a small grant from 
the Board, together with the local con- 
tributions and the cash derived from 
the old house. 


New Primary Unit 

The new primary unit at William 
Nast College Higher Primary has been 
begun. As mentioned under another 
heading. the wall around the property 
has been completed, and the first build- 
ing of this unit is now under way, it 
having reached the _ second story 
already. 


Property at Jaochow 

A much needed property at Jaochow 
has been purchased for the work there, 
and after renovation and general re- 
pairs to permit of use as a residence 
for the pastor, church, and school, the 
work will be moved there the first of 
the Chinese year. This station is the 
mission of the College Church congre- 
gation, and they have shown much in- 
terest in acquiring the place. The 
whole project has been sponsored by 
the Conference Home Missionary So- 
ciety, a- local organization, a part of 
the funds being guaranteed locally. 
The community at Jaochow paid $300 
on the purchase price of the property. 


‘ 


Ensign Hospital 

The Ensign Hospital building has 
begun to take shape. The plans have 
been in hand for some time, and now 
the actual work going on shows the pos- 
sibility of a splendid hospital in the 
future. The committee have been most 
fortunate in getting Mr. Otis Whipple, 
a contractor in Seattle and Vancouver, 
to give a year of his valuable time to 
superintend the construction of this 
large hospital building. 


New Residence 

Mr. J. H. Vogel, who expected to be 
with the mission some time as its archi- 
tect, loaned funds to the mission for 
completing a residence on the com- 
pound in Nanchang, expecting to 
occupy same himself. But he is now 
leaving to undertake other work in 
Japan. Mr. Vogel has been with the 
Kiangsi Mission since the dissolution 
of the Mission Architects Bureau in 
Shanghai, and is leaving some splendid 
types of buildings as examples for fu- 
ture building, 


Meitosz Church 

The Peter’s Memorial church and 
parsonage at Meitosz, the gift of the 
East Troy, Pennsylvania, Church, is 
now hearly completed. This is also a 
record for quick construction, this proj- 
ect having been begun in May. 


Meichuan 

At Meichuan a new church and par- 
sonage have been built, the contract 
calling for the completion of the build- 
ing by the end of the year. These peo- 
ple have been most patient in waiting 
for their new church, and have con- 
tributed largely to it. 


Other Projects 

Some projects that should have been 
completed last year or year before are 
still with us, or some have been com- 
pleted during the year. The church at 
Likaitu was finished last spring, giving 
these people a house to worship in that 
won't fall down upon their heads, they 
having no worry about it as they did 
of the former structure. Foochow 
Higher Primary was nearly completed 
when Mr. Fred R. Brown left for fur- 
lough last spring and turned the entire 
responsibility over to Mr. Kiang Ming- 
chin. Work has gone slowly since his 
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departure, but the building will soon be 
finished it is hoped. The Shantentu 
church is also about finished, and in 
this place worships a splendid congrega- 
tion, one of the finest on the whole dis- 


trict. ? 
Taihu Higher Primary kitchen, 
dining room, servants’ quarters and, 


compound wall has also been built dur- 
ing the year, some large amounts havy- 
ing come from the gentry to make this 
entirely possible, the last needed assist- 
ance coming from our kind Bishop. 
Singmingtang Church in Nanchang has 
had a beautiful new front put on, and 
the place generally renovated. Nan- 
feng has dug a well for the parsonage 
people. A new residence has_ been 
completed on the William Nast Col- 
lege compound for the Principal of the 
college. 


Nanchang Academy 

Plans are being drawn for the new 
church at Nanchang Academy, and 
funds are being rapidly gotten together 
for the new building at Nanchang 
Academy which is needed so _ des- 
perately. Every nook and cranny of 
the present building is filled with stu- 
dents, and the enrollment demands the 
speedy erection of a commodious class 
room building that the other rooms of 
the dormitory may be used for hous- 
ing students. 


Personnel 

The missionary body has welcomed 
during the year the families of Dr. 
Walter E. Libby, who came from 
Wuhu; Rev. J. C. Plummer, and Mr. 
L. W. Holland, the former from “The 
Hub” and the latter from sunny Cali- 
fornia. Miss Lillian Cookson joined 
the staff of the Nanchang’ Hospital, 
coming from work in Wuhu; and Miss 
Elma K. Pennepacker completed her 
first year in Nanking Language School 
and took up her work in Nanchang Hos- 
pital during the year. Miss Elizabeth 
Vandertill returned from furlough in 
the United States, bringing with her a 
cousin, Miss Jeanette Pleog, for work 
in Dr. Edward C. Perkins’ hospital in 
Kiukiang. Miss Coral Houston has 
joined the members of the Nanchang 
Station, teaching in Nanchang Aca- 
demy. 

It was a pleasure to all the Kiukiang 
missionaries to also welcome Mr. and 
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Mrs. Frank A. Argelander back from 
furlough in September. Mr. Fred R. 
Brown and family left in the spring for 
their furlough, and Mr. Joshua H. 
Vogel, formerly of the Architects’ 
Bureau in Shanghai, but the past few 
months a member of the Kiangsi Mis- 
sion, has left with his family for work 
in Japan. : 


Facing New Conditions 


Despite the unsettled conditions, re- 
vival of the opium trade, the depreda- 
tion of bandits and a dark future owing 
to civil war, it was a note of victory 
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the men sounded at Annual Conference. 
And this even while facing the des- 
perate cut in work and workers. All 
expressed the deep faith in God which 
is necessary to the worker in this field, 
or any field. Men returned to their 
tasks with a firm conviction that the 
right will win, and the Kingdom come 
in China as in Heaven. It is heart- 
breaking to think that we cannot go 
forward at the gratifying pace set for 
the past three or four years, but it is 
His work, and it cannot fail. For the 
privilege of our tasks, and the bless- 
ings He sends we thank the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. 
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JAPAN AND KOREA: 


The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. 
Robert S. Maclay, who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work was 
incorporated in organic union in the Japan Methodist Church which 
was organized May, 1907. At the same time the status of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as a cooperating agency in the evangelization of Japan 
was recognized. Our work among the Japanese is known as the Japan 
Mission Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rey. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. W. B. Scranton, M.D., arriving there in 
April and May respectively of that year. Rey. M. C. Harris was elected 
Missionary Bishop for Japan and Korea in 1904. He retired in 1916 
and died in 1921. Rev. Herbert Welch was elected a Bishop in 1916, 
and assigned to residence in Seoul, where he now resides. Korea Con- 
ference and the Japan Mission Council now constitute the Seoul Episco- 
pal Area, 
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JAPAN—GENERAL 
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One question that stirs many of our 
workers to-day is—Can this Empire be 
considered any longer as a field for 
missionary enterprise? Or has _ the 
Christian Church already taken root so 
firmly and grown so sturdily as to be 
left to its own resources, so far as ma- 
terial means are concerned? 


A Change in Attitude 

In last year’s report almost the first 
word was “change,” but at the time of 
that writing no one could have antici- 
pated the tremendous change that has 
come over the thought of most of the 
Japanese towards the United States. 
As a result of the generous and prompt 
assistance rendered by the people of 
the United States in response to the 
appeal issued on the third of Septem- 
ber, 1923, by President Coolidge, a wide- 
spread sense of gratitude and an in- 
creased regard for our country was 
evidenced throughout the Empire. 
Doors were open for Christian work as 
never before and the way seemed clear 
for a great advance. Then came the 
action of Congress on the immigration 
question and this door of special oppor- 
tunity swung shut: a feeling of revul- 
sion and of distrust was generated that 
has most seriously affected our work 
and even our relation with the Jap- 
anese Church. 

Thoughtful Japanese recognize the 
right of a nation to control immigra- 
tion, and their own government exer- 
cises this prerogative. It was the way 
in which it was done; the failure to 
recognize Japan as a friendly nation 
with which we should treat on terms 
of equality that cut to the quick, 
whereas the matter might have been 
arranged without friction had Congress 
been willing to show Japan due con- 
sideration. If such unkindly treatment, 
disregarding the feelings of a neighbor 
nation, is representative of the Chris- 
tian spirit—and the United States is 
looked upon as a representative Chris- 
tian nation—it is easy to see how the 
reaction against Christian work could 
be manifest in Japan. Some criticize 


Christianity as a failure. It does not 
practice what it preaches! Others urge 
Japan to show a better spirit than the 
United States and thus demonstrate the 
moral superiority of the Eastern world! 
If we say that the action was con- 
sidered reprehensible by the Christian 
forces of the United States the answer 
comes back—‘Has, then, the Christian 
Church no influence in the affairs of the 
government?’ Despite the sentiment 
indicated the missionaries are going on 
steadily with their work and suffer no 
personal inconvenience, though no 
doubt their opportunities for effective 
service are very considerably lessened. 


Conditions in the Empire 

These neea be noted only in so far 
as they affect the advancement. of the 
Kingdom. Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing facts is the attempt of the 
Educational Department, backed by the 
military element, to introduce military 
training in all government schools. 
This has stirred up no little opposi- 
tion from a section of the students, who 
have in some places organized them- 
selves into associations, which the au- 
thorities are suppressing, as indicative 
of too radical ideas. The government 
is continually on the lookout for 
“dangerous ideas” such as are _ sup- 
posed to be found among radical social- 
ists, with a tendency toward sovietism. 
Some look with disfavor on Christian- 
ity as being on the side of peace and 
therefore anti-militaristic. 

Intellectually as well as politically 
it is in a ferment; this part of the Hast 
certainly does move! Japan is a read- 
ing nation and not a little of its litera- 
ture is far from helpfub to the move- 
ment towards Christ. 

Financially there is not a little dis- 
tress. The yen has been at least twenty 
per cent below its normal value so that 
foreign trade is very seriously affected, 
prices are high and serious unemploy- 
ment brings hardship to the poor. This 
is especially true in the region of last 
year’s devastation. 

Reconstruction has gone on apace 
throughout the year but a very large 
percentage of the buildings are of a 
temporary character and the evidences 
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of dire destruction are abundant, espe- 
cially in Yokohama. Our churches are 
not yet rebuilt, so that the work is 
hindered by lack of proper facilities. 
Plans are being matured and the aid 
granted by the Church at home is most 
acceptable and will be of very great 
assistance. 

Spiritually there is a genuine for- 
ward movement. Under the direction 
of the National Christian Council, 
which is now in good working order, a 
nation-wide campaign has been planned 
for the fall and winter of 1924-1925. 
This good work has already begun, and 
there is much prayer that the move- 
ment may result in a general awaken- 
ing and a real strengthening of the 
Christian forces in the whole country. 
Christianity is influential to-day far 
beyond the proportion of Christians to 
the total population of the Empire, but 
there are large sections where its influ- 
ence is little felt—wide regions yet to 
be evangelized. 


Bishop and Mrs. Welch 

No action of the General Conference 
in Springfield was of greater impor- 
tance to the advancement of our work 
in Japan than the return to this area of 
Bishop and Mrs. Welch for another 
quadrennium. This is not merely be- 
cause they have won the hearts of all 
the workers and are therefore most 
decidedly persone grate, but because 
of the grasp that Bishop Welch has 
on the difficult problems that arise from 
time to time and because he has defi- 
nitely won the esteem of the Japanese 
in the Church and in the State. His 
influence and counsels are of such value 
that everyone on the field greatly re- 
gretted that the financial difficulties of 
the Board necessitated his remaining in 
the United States for a number of 
months. e 


The Japan Methodist Church 

This organization is the direct re- 
sult of the efforts of the Japan Mission 
for thirty-four years, united to the re- 
sults of the work of the two other 
Methodist Missions which are now co- 
operating with it. It has completed 
seventeen years as an _ independent 
organization and is a growing youth. 
Not unlike young people of that age it 
meets many questions and some diffi- 
culties. It is looking forward to finan- 
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cial independence and working effec- 
tively in that direction. To give the 
standpoint of this Church most cor- 
rectly, permit me to quote from Bishop 
Uzaki, the genial and very efficient head 
of the organization. 

“It is an ambition of the Church that 
all of the aided churches should become 
self-supporting in this quadrennium 
(1923-1927).” He reports that the 
Church has grown financially and now 
stands third among the Protestant 
Churches of the Empire in financial 
strength; the first and second being the 
Church of Christ (Presbyterian Union) 
and the Congregationalists. To quote 
further: “‘As to the policy of the Japan 
Methodist Church, it has been one of 
hearty cooperation. A genial’ and mu- 
tual good understanding is most desir- 
able between the church and missions.” 
With his permission I will quote a part 
of his article which appeared in the 
Methodist Church paper last July, with 
reference to the relation of the Japan 
Methodist Church to the Missions. 
This was occasioned by the intense feel- 
ing stirred up over the immigration 
question. “The Japan Methodist 
Church is an independent, self-govern- 
ing body, and has reached its present 
condition, working ever toward self- 
support, since the union of the three 
separate Methodist bodies in 1907. The 
relation between the Japan Methodist 
Church and the mother churches in 
America is cooperative, while the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the evan- 
gelistic work that the Mission began 
previous to the time of the union is 
also mutual. At the General Confer- 
ence held last January that body set 
as its goal complete financial independ- 
ence within eight years, and vigorous 
efforts are constantly being made to- 
ward this mark. It is our earnest de- 
termination to reach full financial inde- 
pendence within the designated period, 
but we recognize that we must be very 
careful not to be influenced in this direc- 
tion by any thoughtless and unjust mo- 
tives of anti-Americanism.” 

“In our relation to our fellow- 
workers, the missionaries, we must con- 
tinue to work together in all evan- 
gelistic efforts, helping and relying 
upon each other, with the utmost 
friendliness; because they are our co- 
workers in the bonds of the Gospel, 
standing in exactly the same relation 
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as our Japanese brethren of the Japan 
Methodist Church, as laid down in the 
terms of union at the time we became 
an independent body in 1907.” 

“T exhort all to stand together with 
the missionaries, , appreciating their 
labors in the past, sympathizing with 
them in the present painful and em- 
barrassing position, and hoping that 
they will continue to help us to the 
-utmost of their ability.” 

He goes on to say that the Board of 
Missions, under whose care are all the 
aided churches and to which the grants- 
in-aid from the three cooperating mis- 
sions are paid, has hoped to speed up 
self-support, without in any way affect- 
ing the basis of union, so as to bring 
it about within two years. This may 
necessitate a revision of the agreement 
relative to the working of the Missions 
with the Japan Church, which, of 
course, will have to be a matter of nego- 
tiations between the Missions and the 
Church. He then says: “We are very 
grateful to your Mission for the prompt 
and liberal help towards earthquake re- 
lief.” 

Losses by Earthquake and Fire— 
Our quake and fire losses are as fol- 
lows: 

Destroyed by fire—Churches, 11; Par- 
sonages, 8. 

Collapsed or seriously damaged— 
Churches, 7; Parsonages, 3. 

Homeless pastors and workers, 26. 

Homeless families, 521. 

Value of church property destroyed, 
Yen 700,000. 

Relief funds raised, Yen 105,530. 

(A yen equals approximately fifty 
cents gold.) 

“The total grants given by the Home 
Department (of Imperial Government) 
were Yen 600,000, out of which the 
Union Earthquake Relief Committees 
received Yen 80,000; of which, Yen 10,- 
000 was allotted to Methodism. This 
money was paid in cash on the fifteenth 
of July. <A special committee was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop which took 
prompt action as to the use of the 
fund; they divided it up among the 
churches in the earthquake section as 
follows: 

For an evangelistic campaign, 
5,000. 

Equipment of burned churches, Yen 
3,000. 

For social service, Yen 2,000. 


Yen 
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“The reconstruction of the churches 
lost by the quake and fire will no doubt 
be a great task. The special Committee 
on Reconstruction, elected by General 
Conference, has been at work. We 
deeply appreciate your Mission’s gen- 
erous help in this reconstruction work. 

“We are now facing new issues and 
new responsibilities: we need your help 
badly. Pray for the young and enter- 
prising Church! MHspecially pray for 
me!” Thus ends Bishop Uzaki’s letter. 

This appeal for special prayer for a 
Church reaching out for an independ- 
ent life and for its leader with his 
peculiar burdens should be heard and 
heeded by our Church all over the 
United States. A special “retreat” was 
held on each of the districts in the 
early autumn to prepare for the best 
use of the Yen 5,000 above referred to, 
and there was a very earnest spirit evi- 
dent at both of these meetings. 

The endeavor toward financial inde- 
pendence along evangelistic lines can- 
not much affect the educational work 
for some years to come. Cooperation in 
means as well as with workers will be 
needed aS much as ever. 


Publishing Interests 


The Publishing House is looking to- 
ward a possible union with other pub- 
lishing interests in order to insure 
greater efficiency and a broader field 
for this important work. The Jap- 
anese are a reading people and myriads 
may be reached by the printed page 
and so brought into touch with the 
churches throughout the land. Not a 
little has been accomplished during the 
past year along the line of newspaper 
evangelism, which uses the advertising 
columns of the dailies and thus touches 
many who are out of reach of preacher 
or teacher. 


SAPPORO 
ComMPpiILep BY W. A. IDE 


The work of the Sapporo Mission sta- 
tion is interesting and versatile. There 
are four mission churches that the Mis- 
sion is directly responsible for. 


Muroron 

The greatest problem that this 
church faces and which is keeping it 
from making any marked success is the 
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lack of a desirable building. Nothing 
can be rented. A few members have 
been added but the work is at a stand- 
still. The church is conducting a 
kindergarten and is enjoying the favor 
of the community. The average attend- 
ance is about thirty. It is not yet self- 
supporting. 


Ebetsu 

This church has promise, but re- 
movals greatly slow up the work. 
Twelve of the strongest members are 
leaving for South America. This means 
a severe blow to:the work. There were 
five new additions last year. The Sun- 
day school is growing. 


Iwamizawa 

This church is in a railroad center 
and offers a great opportunity. There 
are a growing Sunday school and a 
kindergarten, the latter self-supporting 
and contributing a fine atmosphere to 
the town. Special evangelistic services 
brought ten additions to the church. 


Yakumo 

This is a far-flung station seven hours 
from Sapporo and is the oldest station 
as far as mission support is concerned. 
A few new members have been added 
this year. Special evangelistic serv- 
ices have been held with a number of 


seekers. The Sunday school is doing 
an increasingly good work. Strong 
native Christian workers are at a 


premium in this cold country. Many of 
the preachers prefer the south and 
milder climes to this snow-bound coun- 
try. 


Sapporo 

The work in Sapporo and environs is 
so diversified that to classify it in its 
entirety is hardly possible. In Sapporo 
proper English Bible classes are held 
with an average attendance of about 
sixty. These classes are divided in 
three sections to accommodate the vari- 
ous abilities of the students in English. 
There were fifteen decisions for Christ 


last year. On Saturday nights English 
conversation classes are held. The 
average attendance is twenty-five. The 


-eligible ones for these classes are the 
business men of the city. ‘I am also 
teaching in the Imperial University. 
This work gives me a contact that is 
very fruitful. We have these boys in 
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the home and most of them have never 
been in a Christian home. Around the 
table we talk Christ to them and en- 
deavor to untangle their religious prob- 
lems for them. 

“Bvery Thursday night I conduct a 
Bible class at Ottaru, about twenty 
miles away. The average attendance is 
about thirty-five. Last year there were 
ten decisions for Christ. Then also I 
am conducting a dormitory Bible class.. 
The boys are attending the higher com- 
mercial college. I feel that here I can 
touch some of the future business men 
of the country and influence them for 
the Master. This work is in the experi- 
mental stage as well as in the begin- 
ning. 

“Our church connection is coopera- 
tive. The local pastor is an unusual 
man and we find no difficulty in join- 
ing our forces with his. Twice a month 
we entertain in our home some twelve 
Japanese at a time. These are the 
seekers after Christ. And on this occa- 
sion the pastor and I work in a message 
and answer questions that any may 
have. We have the wives also at a 
noon-day luncheon for the same pur- 
pose. We have found this effort to be 
very effective and feel that unusual re- 
sults will be enjoyed. 

“In the Wesley building there is a 
dormitory that accommodates six boys 
at present. I have ambitions for this 
work, and hope to be able to add to 
this building so that we can house at 
least twenty-five boys. The past war- 
rants such a program as eighty to 
ninety per cent of the boys that live 
there become Christians. The leaders 
in the building are earnest Christians 
and through their influence, and what 
we can contribute in the way of Chris- 
tian precept and love, those who are 
not Christians soon decide to become so. 
But this work that we have plans for 
needs money also. I am praying that 
in the very near future we can begin 
to make the improvements that are 
needed. 


Music Clubs 

“Mrs. Ihde is in great demand with 
her music. She has given three pro- 
grams in the last year for various 
churches, to raise money for buildings 
and other improvements. She _ is 
booked for as many more. Then her 
work with the local church takes up 
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much of her time. She has organized 
a music club for boys and one for girls. 
Co-education work in Japan is not yet 
the thing and this makes it necessary 
to double up on considerable work. In 
her music clubs: non-Christian young 
people are invited, so through this 
channel we effect a contact that we 
hope will result in decisions. 


Language Study 

“Language study for both of us en- 
gages much of our time. But with all 
the work and demands that one is called 
upon to answer it is easily appreciated 
that a day is too short. Then we have 
monthly workers’ meetings, weekly sta- 
tion meetings, foreign community 
prayer services and other special calls 
that simply do not permit one to be 
lonesome or downhearted. Even 
though our activities here engage our 
whole time so that we have not one 
night in the week that we have for our- 
selves exclusively, yet we say it is for 
the Kingdom’s sake and for souls. We 
are acting with one desire and that 
is to see the Japanese come to Him. 
For we are persuaded that only through 
such surrender can we hope for a safe 
world and it is for this that we work 
and pray.” 


HAKODATE 


The Iai Jo Gakko (Boarding School 
for Girls) 

This school continues its efficient 
work for the women of the north under 
the experienced guidance of Miss A, 
Dickerson. Not only is there an ex- 
cellent work being done in the intellec- 
tual training of the girls who attend, 
but the spiritual influence is very defi- 
nite and Christian experience is empha- 


sized. 
Hakodate is one of our oldest sta- 
tions. There is no Protestant male mis- 


sionary in this large port city. There 
is great need here for at least one mis- 
sionary family. 


HOKUBU DISTRICT 


To-O-Gijiku 

This middle school for boys, in 
Hirosaki, has had a long history and 
our connection with it, intermittent 
though it has been, dates back to 1874, 
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the year after the establishment of our 
Mission in Japan. The school had been 
established by the feudal lord of that 
region and for some time we supplied 
teachers of English for it with very en- 
couraging results, many of our early 
workers having come from that school. 
Within the last few years the govern- 
ment schools made it difficult for the 
school to continue under the inefficient 
management but the old body of trus- 
tees held the property, which they have 
handed over to us. We are building up 
the institution again and have already 
three of the five regular classes in good 
running order. 

Rev. R. F. Shackloeck reports: 

“The most important feature of the 
year’s work at the To-O-Gijuki has 
been the progress toward the comple- 
tion of the school, and toward the secur- 
ing of government recognition. Three 
classes have now entered, and in two 
years the school will be fully estab- 
lished. The type of scholars is gratify- 
ing. 

“To secure recognized ranking in the 
official educational system (which has 
many advantages), inspection is made 
by the government educational depart- 
ment, of the property, equipment, re- 
sources, qualifications of faculty, record 
of work, and other items. Preliminary 
interviews with the officials have shown 
their helpful attitude, and it appears 
that there is no unsurmountable diffi- 
culty. The present buildings, which 
were received with the property, are 
inadequate for the -school; but the au- 
thorities seem inclined to recognize the 
fact that funds have been requested 
from America, and that some makeshift 
ean be arranged until a new wing can 
be erected. 

“A minimum endowment of $25,000 
is required. In view of the mission 
losses by earthquake of the Tokyo 
schools, and by fire at the Nagasaki 
school, an appeal was made to the grad- 
uates and friends of the old feudal 
school from which we have received the 
property and name. A meeting was 
held of influential alumni in Tokyo, 
and a campaign was launched which is 
receiving particular success. Within a 
month the amount was pledged, and the 
educational department agrees to recog- 
nize these pledges in lieu of cash 
actually paid in, until they are paid. 

“In discussing the curriculum with 


‘ 


the department, official recognition of 
the Bible as a text book in the required 


subject of Morals and Hthics, was 
promised. Cooperation on the part of 
the officials is marked. Locally, the 


school is making a place for itself in 
this rather old-fashioned community, 
and is adding strength to the local 
church.” 


HIROSAKI AND SENDAI 
DISTRICTS 


S. R. Lutrny Reports ror THE Two 
DISTRICTS 


General 

These districts have two Mission 
centers, Sendai and Hirosaki. The two 
district superintendents, Rev. Yamaka 
and Rev. Miura, have been doing faith- 
ful work. At the recent district meet- 
ing held at Akita, spiritual forces 
seemed to be at work among the pas- 
tors and workers in an unusual way. 
Miss Curtice of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society writes, “It seemed 
quite a task for the people of that city 
to undertake since there is no church 
building and the number of active mem- 
bers very small, yet splendid prepara- 
tions of every kind were made. In all 
the meetings from the early morning 
prayer hour in the park through the 
evening service everyone felt the un- 
usual power. It was the power of 
prayer. For weeks before, the pastor, 
Shimada San, and his people had been 
praying alone and in groups that the 
district conference might be a great 
blessing to the pastors, Bible women, 
and others who came, and also to the 
church at Akita. The influence of that 
meeting has been felt all over the dis- 
Crick.” 

For the Sendai division of the dis- 
trict; a recent meeting was held at 
Morioka. The pastors and missionary 
workers brought excellent reports of 
the work being done in the various 
churches. The enthusiasm for the spe- 
cial evangelistic movements which have 
been planned promises great results. 


Hirosaki 


Besides the institutional work, there 
is a splendid church here with street 
Sunday schools. The church building 
itself is a fitting monument to the in- 
creasing faith of the people. It is not 
unusual to see twenty or more young 
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people standing before the altar for 
Christian baptism. Most of them come 
from our two schools. 

The School—The To-O-Gijuki (Boys’ 
Middle School) is rapidly getting on its 
feet. Sasamori San, the principal, is 
working hard to secure government 
recognition and to build up every de- 
partment. He is a pusher. Recently 
he secured in cash and subscriptions 
about $25,000 gold. from alumni and 
friends of the school, toward the endow- 
ment. 

The Girls’ Boarding School has ex- 
panded beyond its limits and conse- 
quently the needs have increased. The 
greatest need at present is more build- 
ing space. Skiing was a very attrac- 
tive sport during the long winter and 
the growing love of play is a prophecy 
of better bodies. A bulletin board just 
outside the gate, besides its normal 
uses, serves to advertise the Gospel. 
All classes and conditions of men stop 
to read the Bible verse or the quota- 
tion from a hymn, and pass on, not 
mockingly, but thoughtfully. 

At our two kindergartens, Sunday 
school is held every Sunday morning 
for the children of the community. At 
each place about sixty boys and girls 
attend, including those of the upper 
primary grades. The children wanted 
to have a Sunday-school athletic meet 
on a week day like the ones they have 
at day school. The teachers consented 
provided the children would conduct 
the meet themselves. They were de- 
lighted and made a great hustle of prep- 
aration. They planned the races and 
games, carried old benches out under 
the wistaria arbor, printed the program 
properly and nailed it to the swing post, 
borrowed some red and white bunting, 
chalked the playground with flour left 
over from some mothers’ cooking class. 
They brought their own money for 
cakes which one must have for a real 
athletic meet. They had such a fine 
time managing things themselves that 
we find them eager to make the Sun- 
day school a go, for they feel that it is 
their very own. 


Sendai 


The Sendai Mission hag recently been 
reopened. It has been over two years 
since a missionary family lived here. 
Last summer one of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society ladies, Miss 
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Bodley, went to America and Miss 
Perry was sent to take her place. 
Things are opening up for some good 
work. Sendai being one of the best 
educational centers, it is the purpose of 
the present workers to emphasize reli- 
gious education. One night class for 


young men has been organized. At 
their own request, they are being 
taught the life and works of the 


apostle Paul. A class in Church ‘organ- 
ization, one in Social Welfare Methods, 
and other subjects are being planned. 
In addition to the city church there is 
a kogisho where public services are 
held twice a week and Sunday school 
every Sunday morning. Street meet- 
ings are also conducted by the Bible 
worker in charge. 


District Churches 

The writer has just returned from 
a four-day trip out on the district. 
Public gospel services were held in the 
different churches and a “talk-it-over” 
afterwards. These churches seem 
eager in many respects and a splendid 
spirit of devotion to the cause of Christ 
is evidenced. The openmindedness and 
openheartedness of the people are en- 
couraging. 


TOKYO AND TOKAI DISTRICTS 
REPORTED BY F. W. HeckELMAN 


Reconstruction 

The field that was prostrated terribly 
by the earthquake and fire is slowly 
returning to normal activities. Upon 
the ashes of yesterday there has ap- 
peared a vast expanse of temporary 
buildings with sheet iron roofs. Here 
and there permanent reinforced con- 
erete buildings are going up. However, 
the Oriental city of interest and romance 
is no more. The empire was hurt at 
its very heart. What fell in a day can- 
not be rebuilt in many a day, for the 
fall of the city was not only material, 
it was also moral and spiritual. 

It will require a generation of sacri- 
fices to reconstruct the city, but it will 
eall for the best in the Japanese soul, 
and the force of Christian character 
combined to guide and to recreate the 
lives of the people. 


Finding the Church People 

Social service, both by the State and 
Christian forces, has been’ given 
impetus. Reconstruction has empha- 
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sized conservation. Hence strong 
organizations have come to the front to 
fight drink and the social evil, for both 
of these are an appalling and increas- 
ing curse. 

The Church leaders have been busy 
finding and organizing their scattered 
people. Church activities have had to 
be carried on in very poor barracks. 
Plans for permanent reconstruction are 
being made, but the funds for adequate 
rebuilding are inadequate. Our own 
Church has given about $50,000 gold 
for churches. We have also pledged 
about $50,000 gold for publishing work 
and fully $350,000 gold for our Tokyo 
College. Permanent buildings for all 
three types of work will be under way 
in the early spring. 


General Church Work 

The immigration question has un- 
doubtedly adversely affected our work, 
nevertheless our churches are more and 
more being filled: and our people are 
pressing self-support; and, due to.a re- 
examination of their lives, a new spir- 
itual need is gripping the people. 

The government has seemed to real- 
ize the great spiritual need of the na- 
tion, for it has set aside about $40,000 
gold for Christian activities. Of this 
our Church received $5,000 gold. This 
money is being used by Churches for a 
nation-wide Evangelistic Campaign, 
The Christian Herald Fund, of which 
F. W. Heckelman was acting chairman, 
did much for a special evangelistic cam- 
paign in the early spring, and the 
Christian forces were able to rally the 
people at a most desperate time. 

The district missionary, in addition 
to his district work, has been in close 
touch with all the Church movements 
of this field, both as to relief, tempo- 
rary construction and permanent re- 
construction. He has given one third 
time in the college and has carried the 
major burden in mission rebuilding. 


Self-Support 

The present adverse economic situa- 
tion in Japan is making it very diffi- 
cult for our Japanese brethren to give 
much, but they give sacrificially. In 
spite of the quake and fire our Asakusa 
church has decided to become fully self- 
supporting; and the other work under 
our immediate charge is moving toward 
self-support rapidly. 
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GENERAL FACTS ABOUT THE 
EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 


Tokyo 

Schools and libraries destroyed, 471; 
banks and business houses (not includ- 
ing small shops), 4,580; factories and 


storehouses, 18,849; shrines, temples 
and churches, 2,487. 
Yokohama 

Buildings burned, 55,826; buildings 


demolished, 18,149; buildings made un- 
fit for uses, 19,856; that is, out of a 
total of 98,900 buildings, 93,840 were 
destroyed. Other nearby cities suffered 
equally. 


Victims of the Disaster 

Killed, 99,474; injured, 102,961; miss- 
ing, 38,782; total, 241,217. Burned out, 
homes destroyed and otherwise affected, 
2,489,685, or a grand total of 2,739,902. 
There were no less than 1,191,141 
refugees. 

The total property loss is estimated 
as 5,000,000,000 yen or about $2,500,000,- 
000 gold. : 


Special Relief 

The total estimated amount received 
up to January, 1924, was 45,002,800 yen 
of which America gave about one half, 
or $22,501,400. 


Church Losses—All Denominations 

Churches destroyed, 76; buildings 
damaged, 38; loss in property, 3,285,- 
121 yen or about $1,642,560 gold; 10,- 
788 church members suffered heavy 
losses and 72.pastors were burned out. 
Most of the people are still worshiping 
in “barracks” (temporary buildings). 
The amount needed for reconstruction 
is estimated at 4,852,071 yen or about 
$2,426,035 gold. 


Japan Methodist Church Losses 

Churches burned, 11; destroyed, 6; 
total estimated ‘oss, 700,000 yen, about 
$350,000 gold; 520 families were burned 
out representing 2,800 people; 15 pas- 
tors were among the sufferers. The 
people are still worshiping in tempo- 
rary buildings, but plans are made to 
rebuild adequately at a total estimated 
cost of 1,500,000 yen or about $750,000 
gold. About $82,250 has been received 
for this purpose from the cooperating 
Missions. 
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AOYAMA GAKUIN 


A. D. Berry, DEAN OF THEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Temporary Buildings 

Everything in Aoyama Gakuin dates 
anew from the big earthquake in Sep- 
tember, 1923. All the big brick build- 
ings were destroyed. The school had 
to stop or temporary buildings had to 
be built at once. These ‘temporary 
buildings, called ‘‘barracks,”’ were built 
and the opening of school was delayed 
but one month. We were able to do 
this because of the wonderfully prompt 
response of the Board in New York to 
our desperate need and because of the 
way a big Japanese company with one 
of our alumni at its head threw its re- 
sources our way. : 

For one year, until the summer of 
1924, thé work was carried on in two 
shifts, one in the forenoon and one in 
the afternoon. Then more barracks 
were built and the full work carried on 
as before the earthquake. 


Enroliment 

At the beginning of the new school 
year in April, 1924, the enrollment was 
increased to the following numbers: 
Middle School, 1,056; College, 783; 
Theological School, 96; Total, 1,935. In 
the Girls’ School on the same grounds, 
and which is to be united with Aoyama 
Gakuin with one Board of Trustees and 
one President, there are 950 students. 
That makes over 2,800 students on the 
Aoyama grounds. Upwards of 1,000 
candidates could be admitted. 


New Ground Plan 

As a result of the earthquake. and the 
destruction of so many buildings, an 
entirely new plan of the grounds has 
been made which will provide for the 
new buildings needed in the develop- 
ment of the school and for an athletic 
field, and at the same time give room 
so that the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society Girls’ School will be able 
to remain permanently at Aoyama and 
become a constituent part of Aoyama 


Gakuin. This means much in the 
future of our Christian educational 
work in Japan. 

Funds for Rebuilding 

The earthquake or reconstruction 


fund raised in America has brought 
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500,000 yen ($250,000 gold) for perma- 
nent buildings for Aoyama Gakuin up 
to the end of 1924. In addition to this 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety’s share in the fund brings $180,- 
000 for the rebuilding of the Girls’ 
School. Plans have been made for the 
construction of three buildings—all of 
reinforced concrete and all of three 
stories. One will be for the Middle 
School, one for the College, and one for 
the Girls’ School. For the two former 
buildings an additional amount of 150,- 
000 yen will be needed. The Theologi- 
cal School will have to continue to 
carry on its work in barracks and 
much of the other work of the school 
likewise. 


Alumni Cooperation 

The Alumni were just completing 
their plans to give a new building to 
the school when the big earthquake 
came and made all such financial ven- 
tures impossible. But now a year after 
the earthquake they have gotten on 
their feet again and are starting a cam- 
paign anew to raise funds for a build- 
ing in 1925. They do this according to 
their own action in recognition of three 
facts: ‘First, the extraordinary gener- 
osity of the Church in America in our 
great need; second, the way the officers 
and teachers of the school ‘carried on’ 
through the days and months of diffi- 
culties after the earthquake; and third, 
the splendid relief work of the stu- 
dents among the earthquake sufferers.” 


Religious Life 

The year since the earthquake has 
been one of the best in the life of the 
school spiritually. The school church 
is strong and prominent and the Bible 
classes and the Christian Associations 
active and successful. We are hoping 
that in the near future the Church or 
the Religious Work building may be 
put up and that in it all the religious 
activities of the big school may find a 
place not only for worship but also for 
aggressive work, 


Theological School 

The attendance in the Theological 
School makes a record for Japan. A 
full 100 students have been enrolled 
this school year. Most of these are 
Methodist students. But the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Disciples and 
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the Christian Church are affiliated with 
us in the Theological School and in 
addition to their students we have stu- 
dents from five or six other denomina- 
tions, Such a school deserves a build- 
ing, 


NORTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 
ReportTED BY Davin S. SPENCER 
In the Nagasaki end of the district 


the Mission is responsible for the fol- 
lowing places: 


Omura 

Located on the large and beautiful 
Omura Bay this town is quite progres- 
sive and presents a unique opportunity 
for evangelistic work. There is a large 
middle school located here, many of 
whose teachers and students are open 
to Christian instruction. The church 
here cannot be said to have had any 
very striking growth, but owing to the 
fact that a large percentage of those 
who attend the services are students, 
the influence of the work is far greater 
than the church membership would 
indicate. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society maintains an orphan- 
age here which is also productive of a 
sympathetic feeling toward Christian- 
ity on the part of the people of the 
locality. 


Haiki 

This is a railroad junction and a town 
of no little importance. It has proved 
to be a very difficult place to carry on 
evangelistic work largely on account of 
the Buddhists, who are very strong here. 
There is a large temple not far from 
our preaching place and often on Sun- 
day morning one can hear the Buddhist 
Sunday-school children singing their 
songs to Christian tunes. The little 
band of Christians igs very earnest and 
the faithful pastor and his wife have 
displayed a great deal of courage and 
perseverance in their work. The pas- 
tor also carries on a Sunday school and 
evangelistic work at Kawatana, a small 
country town not far from Haiki. 


Akunoura 

This work is in the vicinity of the 
great Mitsubishi Shipbuilding works 
which is said to give employment to 
16,000 workmen. It is situated across 
the bay from Nagasaki and is the only 
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Protestant work in a community of 
many thousands of people. The work 
has steadily grown in importance. In 
addition to the church services and the 
Sunday school, a kindergarten is being 
carried on. This is not only of great 
benefit to the children who attend it, 
but it has been productive of confidence 
and good will toward Christianity. The 
English night school is of great impor- 
tance as a recruiting ground for the 
church. On the whole this work is en- 
joying a very encouraging growth and 
there is much evidence of the working 
of a leaven in the community which 
promises much for the future. 


Chinzei Gakuin—Nagasaki 


Mr. Glen Bruner writes as follows 
concerning this school: 

The most important material change 
in the school during the past year was 
the total destruction of the main build- 
ing by fire on February 6, 1924. Thus 
classes are being carried on in “shell 
barracks” until sufficient funds can be 
obtained to rebuild. 

As the present site was long ago out- 
grown, 515 boys literally overflowing 
the grounds, the removal of the school 
to Urakami (a suburb of Nagasaki) 
was unanimously voted by the Board 
of Directors. 

The most important spiritual develop- 
ment took place in the hearts of some 
seventy boys who confessed Christ as 
their personal Saviour. There are nine 
candidates for the ministry in school. 

The Student Y. M. C. A., the Morn- 
ing Watch, and voluntary Bible classes 
aid in the spiritual development of the 
boys. The firm faith of the President, 
the inspiring zeal of a devoted, capable 
paster, and the leadership of Christian 
teachers, all count for the Master. 


Kwassui Jo Gakko—Nagasaki 


This well-known institution is doing 
a very fine piece of work. Its influence 
is felt not only in Nagasaki but in all 
Kyushu and also in other parts of the 
Empire. Every year its graduates go 
out to establish Christian homes or to 
carry the Christian message into the 
school room and the office. Plans are 
being completed for the building, in the 
near future, of the first unit of a fine 
new plant. 
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Fukuoka Jo Gakko 

This school with its new buildings 
and beautiful grounds is doing con- 
structive work in Fukuoka in training 
young women who come largely from 
the northern part of the island. The 
school stands very high with people 
of position and influence. 


Nagasaki 

The evangelistic work in the neigh- 
borhood of Nagasaki has been greatly 
strengthened by the return to the field 
of Miss Mariana Young of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Miss 
Young spent many years of faithful 
service as instructor and principal of 
Kwassui Jo Gakko and now after an ex- 
tended furlough has returned to the 
field and is organizing a very useful 
work among the women and children 
of Nagasaki. 


SOUTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 
Reported by D. S. SPENCER 


Extent of District 

The South Kyushu District compares 
in size to all Massachusetts; Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and a moun- 
tain range divides the area naturally 


into two. sections. Of one section, 
Kumamoto is the main center; of the 
other, the city of Kagoshima. From 


one center to the other is 140 miles. A 
single-track railway connects them, and 
finds its course through a fine mountain 
pass, along which beautiful scenery is 
to be found, in addition to some fifty 
tunnels. But this single railway is now 
opening up a country which has been 
largely inaccessible to the evangelist 
for decades, because of the nature of 
the territory and lack of roads. 


Kumamoto 

This is the largest city in the dis- 
trict, and second largest in Kyushu 
island. The fact that here are centered 
a total of sixty-seven schools with 37,- 
500 students in them, makes the presen- 
tation of the Gospel both interesting 
and important. No adequate means 
have yet been found for meeting this 
responsibility of the Christian cause, 
and among these thousands not a place 
is open for their entertainment on 
wholesome lines, except that found in 
the church or in the home of the mis- 
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sionary. Here exists a wide-open door 
for the social center, for the Y. M. GC. A., 
and the Y. W. C. A. And nothing in 
the line of the Christian propaganda 
is here more important than to assist, 
right at this time of shifting social 
standards, in furnishing wholesome 
Christian auspices in which the youth 
of both sexes may find right examples 
and right teaching. As to Methodist 
work here, the one church established 
forty years ago, was the only center 
until recently when services were 
opened in a new center, where souls are 
being saved and an encouraging begin- 
ning has been made. This has been 
done in a room 12 x 12 feet, a section 
of a Japanese house which we rented. 
No better place has yet been found. 


Yatsushiro 


Twenty miles nearer Kagoshima, on 
the railway, is this city of 10,000, where 
work has been sustained for years. On 
January 1, 1924, this church had not 
one yen worth of property; to-day it 
has real property valued at 10,000 yen 
($5,000 gold). Work began with a 
handful of people, there being but two 
active men in the group, but all be- 
came interested in securing for them- 
selves a place in which to serve God 
and the community. They now have a 
large plot on which are several build- 
ings, one of which is a parsonage, one, 
a new one, is the kindergarten and 
church, and the others are rented. The 
main giving, to start the project, was 
by one family; but the members put 
in about 2,000 yen; then a Presby- 
terian lady left by will to the writer 
a good sum, and Miss Mabel Watrous, 
of Endicott, N. Y., found another sum, 
and the Mission allowed a small sum; 
the rest came from the work of the 
members and the missionaries. The 
next need here is a new building to care 
for the actual growth of the work. For 
this project outside help will become a 
necessity. 


Hitoyoshi 


Hitoyoshi, another point, forty miles 
toward Kagoshima, is greatly in need 
of a resident evangelist. The right 
man found, this city will surprise all. 
Tt is a railway center, and the car shops 
are there. It must be evangelized. 


JAPAN 


CO 
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KAGOSHIMA 


ReEPorRtTED BY EK. R. BULL 


Opening of Work 

Just about the hour that Columbus 
was searching the ocean for a new 
world and thus add to the possessions 
of the Queen who had faith in him, 
Xavier sailed into this beautiful bay, 
116 miles south of Kumamoto, to estab- 
lish a new spiritual kingdom. ‘The fine 
stone Xavier church here establishes 
this event in Japanese history. The 
faith which he introduced has endured 
through fire and flame, the details rival- 
ing those experienced in Nero’s day. 
To-day in this city about 730 Chris- 
tians proclaim the name of Jesus. 


Young People’s Work 

The large number of schools provide 
a body of young people, and about them 
numerous activities are carried on. 
These enterprises, such as the Glee 
Club, two English night schools enroll- 
ing now about sixty young men, Girls’ 
Clubs, and half a dozen Sunday schools 
in the city, are the features of the work 
conducted by the men and women of 
our church. 


First Church 

The First Methodist Church, which 
Asuga Kenjiro founded about January, 
1879, now leads the district in every 
way. The new concrete church build- 
ing has been in use since Christmas, 
1923, but the members groan under the 
heavy debt. The Centenary money has 
not arrived, excepting $500. They have 
confidence that the money will come 
from America and relieve them of this 
debt on which they must now pay ten 
per cent interest. The pastor, because 
of. the financial embarrassment, now re- 
ceives about one half salary. 


Second Church 

The Second Methodist Church, the 
home of the missionary, still serves in 
the northern section of the city. In 
it, at times, ten meetings a week are 
held. 


Other Churches 

Sendai has moved forward this past 
year, and many additions are to be 
noted. The young people of Kajiki are 
being aided by the retired pastor, Rev. 
Ichiki, who aids Kokubu as he can. 
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Kokubu is mourning the loss of its pas- 
tor, Rev. Higuchi, who passed away this 
past year. Rev. T. Kose is making an 
impression at Akune. A new organ has 
been purchased and he leads the young 
people in many ways. The Sunday 
schools and services for adults at 
Akune, Kushikino and at Idzumi Machi 
are well attended. : 

This past month at Kushikino and 
Idzumi Machi the stereopticon and De 
Vry movie given us by Mr. and Mrs. 
Minton, Mountain View, California, 
brought out 1,500 people, and 800 re- 
spectively. They listened keenly to the 
story of the Prodigal Son and other 
incidents. As we write, Rev. Saito of 
Shizuoka, and Rev. Yanagiwara of this 
city, are holding meetings in Idzumi 
Machi. 


Newspaper Evangelism 

Newspaper evangelism has furnished 
us with many new inquirers who have 
asked for literature and books explain- 
ing Christianity. 


Unseen Opposition 

Since the action of the Congress of 
the United States on Japanese immigra- 
tion, there have been few conversions. 
Missionaries are treated with the finest 
courtesies but an unseen opposition 
exists. Until America can in her poli- 
tical program treat all men alike, the 
quiet, unseen opposition by those who 
might become inquirers will probably 
continue. This means that the Ameri- 
can Christians must be very: sym- 
pathetic towards the Japanese mission- 
aries who are just human enough to 
get discouraged. 


LOO CHO DISTRICT 
Reportep By E. R. Buby 


Historical Statement 

The Chinese called Formosa “Great 
Loo Choo,” and to the “Beautiful 
Island” Georgius Candidius came in 
1627, the first Protestant missionary to 
that island. However, he never saw 
“The Loo Choo District.” The first 
Protestant missionary to arrive here 
was a Jew named Bernard Jean Bettel- 
heim. Sent by the Loo Choo naval 
Mission he labored eight or nine years, 
never leaving his post, and at times re- 
ceived his mail once in eighteen months. 
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By birth a Hungarian Jew, by natural- 
ization a British subject, by marriage 
the husband of an English wife, by pro- 
fession a doctor, and by conversion a 
believer in the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘Perched on a curious 
overhanging rock’ in the temple called 
“The Country Protecting Temple” he 
lived, loved and labored. He acted as 
interpreter and medical officer for 
Perry’s squadron and tarried in Loo 
Choo which he considered as the door- 
way into Japan. Here this early pio- 
neer set a light burning in this door- 
way and it has been burning ever since, 
though at times dimly. The Protestant 
church which he began now numbers 
over 2,000 in the three islands, for we 
have never touched the remaining fifty 
islands. ‘The islands are 369 miles 
south of Japan proper and have a popu- 
lation of 571,565. 


Evangelistic Work 

Emphasis has been put on this type 
of work. The nearest Protestant school 
lies 485 miles distant, and the nearest 
Methodist school much farther away. 
Medical work has never been attempted 
here and as far as I know no other 
medical missionary ever touched Loo 
Choo except Bettelheim, Dr. Karl Gutz- 
laff, and Dr. Peter Parker, in the olden 
days. 

Present plans include a Candidius- 
Bettelheim Memorial Evangelistic 
movement in the islands, thus honoring 
the two early trail blazers. The former 
came just 300 years ago and the latter 
eighty years ago. 


Building and Equipment 

Methodism is far behind the other 
denominations at work here. The 
Northern Baptists have erected fine con- 
crete buildings at Naha, Shuri and at 
Itoman. Methodism has two churches 
for the six pastors, and every year the 
typhoons cause large damage to these 
ancient structures. The Centenary has 
done nothing for Loo Choo in the way 
of buildings. 


Self-Support 

We are far from where we ought to 
be in Japan proper, but the record in 
Loo Choo is worse. The payments on 
the salaries are as follows: monthly to 
pastor at Naha, yen 43; Shuri, yen 
23; Yontanzan, 19; Yonabaru, 19; 
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Awase, 13; Kametsu, nothing. I think 
every year has brought some increase 
in the amount paid by these churches 
but Loo Choo will become self-support- 
ing long after Japan proper has reached 
that stage. 


The Youth 

This year we spent twenty-eight days 
in these islands, speaking several times 
every day. The schools and the homes 
opened in a remarkable way, and the 
stereopticon and “De Vry’” portable 
movie machine drew crowds difficult to 
handle. The youth living in these iso- 
lated islands are hard after anything 
which will give them a chance in the 
large world which they have not seen. 


Our Pastors 

The six men labor at a great dis- 
advantage. Their newspapers come 
late, their privileges are few, and hard- 
ships many. Many times have I seen 
two weeks’ supply of daily newspapers 
suddenly arrive at the door, and at 
times badly soiled by the sea water, 
showing that the delayed steamer had 
arrived. Good lectures, good music, 
and other good cultural advantages are 
at a premium. Yearly our ‘mission 
funds pay their way to the Annual Con- 
ference in Japan proper and they drink 
in the messages. Their thirst for cul- 
ture and “The Living Water” recalls 
the picture in ‘“‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” when Esmerelda gave water to 
the Hunchback atter his _ severe 
whipping at the hands of the soldiers 
in front of the Cathedral. 


KOREA DISTRICT 
REPORTED BY F. Herron SMITH 


This is the work among Japanese in 
Korea and Manchuria. 


As District Superintendent 

During the past statistical year there 
were 153 baptisms and 199 .additions 
to the membership of the churches. 
New buildings were erected at 
Chemulpo and Haiju and a new par- 
sonage was bought at Pyengyang. The 
total membership of the churches is 
1,370 and the total given for self-sup- 
port was yen 30,089 ($15,045). . The 
total value of the property owned is 
yen 250,000. Perhaps yen 10,000 of this 
was given by our Board and as much 
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by the Methodist South Board. The 
greater part was given by the native 
Christians and much of the impetus 
was given by the Centenary. Since 
Chinnampo, Fusan and Pyengyang be- 
came fully self-supporting, from April 
1st, new work has been opened at 
Suwon and a pastor has been appointed 
for that circuit which includes four 
other cities in the vicinity. A small 
beginning has been made at Kirin in 
Manchuria. Chemulpo expects to attain 
full self-support from next April. In 
Korea there are fourteen pastors and 
in Manchuria three. 


As Missionary 

The evangelistic work was never 
more flourishing and the opportunities 
for service greater than during ithe 
first half of this year. With the pass- 
ing of the Asiatic Exclusion Act by the 
American Congress the atmosphere com- 
pletely changed. In Seoul some forty 
pupils left our Sunday school and in 
Taikyu and Ranan, twenty-five each. 
At Genzan the treasurer of the church 
resigned and withdrew. Those who 
were “almost persuaded” became cool. 
During the autumn the pastors have 
worked harder than ever before but it 
is very difficult to get people to believe. 
They are judging Christianity by the 
American Congress. In Manchuria the 
feeling seems to be less keen as the 
faces of the people are turned toward 
China and Russia and the writer has 
just returned from a very successful 
tour over that section. 

The pastor appointed to Seoul was in 
the United States and did not return 
till the end of July, so the missionary 
was acting pastor of the Seoul Church 
for four months, an interesting and 
profitable experience. For ten years an 
English Night School has been held in 
the Seoul Church. Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Oldfather have been invaluable ‘helpers 
there. About 200 young men are 
reached each year with the gospel and 
always some are converted. Mrs. Smith 
and the missionary together have 
taught five hours a week in the Girls’ 
High School where we are in touch 
with the daughters of the best families 
of the city. 

The itinerating takes one three times 
each year over all Korea and once a 
year over Manchuria. During the first 
six months of this year the writer was 
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at home sixteen evenings by actual 
count. The Immigration Law closed 
many doors, so we have not been so 
busy this autumn. We hope these laws 
may be revised to square with the 
teachings of Jesus. It is not the color 
of a man’s skin that is fundamental but 
his character. 


As Go-Between and Interpreter 

The difficult problems of the forma- 
tion of corporations to hold the mis- 
sion properties and the recognition of 
the mission schools having been solved, 
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there remain only relatively unimpor- 
tant matters in which one can help. 
The Korean delegate to the Methodist 
South General Conference had only a 
few days in which to secure a passport. 
We were able to help him as well as 
one of the delegates to our General Con- 
ference who applied late. We have 
helped many students with their pass- 
ports and have aided the missionaries 
in securing Japanese teachers for their 
schools. We are grateful to the Gov- 
ernor General, Baron Saito, for his fair 
and generous administration. 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


COMPILED BY 


“Land of the Dawn” 

In a world of rapidly changing 
thought and seething unrest, even the 
little country once called “the hermit 
kingdom” could not be impervious to 
world influences. Korea, only forty 
years ago, was a hermit among the 
nations, with laws against the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and striving to 
keep out the influence of western “‘bar- 
barians.” But the religious, educa- 
tional, industrial and economic systems 
of the West. have permeated all her 
centers, and their influences are felt 
even to the remote mountain hamlets. 
Korea is now on the highway between 
Japan on the one hand, and China, 
Manchuria and Siberia on the other. 
This Korea has now become the cross- 
roads of the Orient. 

Chosen—Korea is known as 
“Chosen,” and this has been translated 
as the “land of morning calm,” but a 
better translation of “Chosen,” is 
“early light,” that is, the “land of the 
dawn.” There is the dawn of a new 
day in economic and industrial lines. 
actories with their attendant labor 
problems and with the evils of child 
labor and woman’s labor are here. 
Railroads, steamship lines, automobile 
roads have opened the country to com- 
merce and to all the influences from 
all the world. The Ford car is a com- 
mon sight in all parts of the country; 
the Singer sewing machine is rapidly 
replacing handsewing; the Standard 
Oil Company, and others, have said, 
“Let there be light,’ and kerosene 
lights are to be found in even the 
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most remote villages. School houses 
all over Korea are thronged with eager 
boys and girls, and a new intellectual 
life is throbbing throughout the land. 
Magazines, newspapers and books are 
making their great contribution to the 
enrichment of life, and, be it confessed, 
to its debauchment as well. The old 
animistic religion has lost its hold on 
the people. Buddhism has long been 
decadent, but is having something of 
revival again. The Confucian “reli- 
gion,’ better called ‘ethics,’ has lost 
its hold upon the hearts of the young. 
Into this land the light of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has shone! 


Hard Times 


Outwardly, the country is politically 
quiet under the new administrative 
regime of the Governor-General Baron 
Saito, though it is reasonable to doubt 
if the heart of the Korean people is 
any more reconciled to Japanese domi- 
nation than it was five years ago when 
the land was seething with the mani- 
festation of a great dissatisfaction. 
Economically, times have been hard 
for the .Korean people. Last year, 
crops were poor over a considerable 
area of the land, and some of the rich- 
est sections of the country were 
greatly damaged by floods. Again this 
year, drought has jseriously affected 
the richest part of the country. Prices 
have gone up, and employment is not 
so easily secured. The number of desti- 
tute families is greater than any of 
us have ever seen in Korea. 
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A Time of Unrest 


. While outwardly all is quiet, there 
1s a great unrest throughout the whole 
land, particularly among the young peo- 
ple. This is reflected in the magazines 
and newspapers. Hardly a week goes 
by without some of the Korean daily 
papers being suppressed “on account of 
articles injurious to public peace and 
order.” The magazines contain ‘many 
articles on social and economic prob- 
lems; some articles openly attack Chris- 
tianity and all organized religion. 
There are many advocating extreme 
socialism and communism, and while 
it is easy to call anything of which 
We ourselves do not approve, ‘bolshe- 
vism,” the influence of bolshevism is 
very apparent throughout the land. On 
the part of the young, there is a ques- 
tioning of all the old faiths and many 
openly repudiate the old ethics. Theism 
is openly questioned. Many think of 
socialism as being sufficient to meet 
all the needs of the people. The so- 
called conflict between religion and 
science is an acute question for many. 
The Bible is openly questioned. The 
justice of the God of the Bible is im- 
pugned. But in all the questionings 
there is an open mind and heart and 
a real seeking for the truth. 

The barriers between social classes 
have been largely broken down, so that 
now a church is no longer destined to 
have exclusively either the common 
laborers or the moneyed men, according 
to which was first interested in Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity has never faced such a 
great opportunity in Korea, nor have 
her perils ever been so great. It is 
gratifying to recall that the power of 
the Gospel is indeed proving sufficient 
and that the light of the knowledge of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ is 
dispelling darkness in many hearts. 
Jesus is better known and more re- 
spected for what He himself is than 
ever before, though the Church may 
be subjected to serious questionings. 


The Federal Council of Missions and 
Churches 


There are six Missions working in 
Korea united in a Federal Council of 
Missions, four Presbyterian and two 
Methodist bodies. The territory is 
divided between the six Missions to 
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avoid overlapping and conflict in the 
development of the work, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church being responsible for 
the evangelization of about four mil- 
lion people out of Korea’s seventeen 
million. The Presbyterian churches in 
Korea are organized with their own 
General Assembly, and there are two 
Methodist Annual Conferences. These 
bodies have for some time united in a 
Federal Council of Korean Churches. 
The past year has seen a distinct for- 
ward movement in interchurch activi- 
ties. There has been formed a Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and Missions 
composed of missionaries and Koreans, 
the missionaries representing the vari- 
ous missions and the Koreans the vari- 
ous churches. This becomes the central 
Christian agency for Korea, correspond- 
ing to the National Christian Council 
in other lands. For distinctly mission 
matters the Federal Council of Missions 
will continue to exist, but the main 
part of the work will be in the new 
joint Federal Council which met and 
was organized in September of this 
year. The various Missions cooperate 
in the publication of the “Korea Mis- 
sion Field,’ a paper published in Eng- 
lish. The Churches unite in the publi- 
cation of the ‘Christian Messenger,” 
a weekly Church newspaper which goes 
to the Christian constituency through- 
out the whole land. 


Interdenominational Christian Move- 
ments 

Y. W. C. A.—This year has also 
seen the definite organization of the 
VA. Ce Advand nthe We ils.) sin 
Korea. The Y. W. C. A. has started 
work in Seoul, and has its headquarters 
in the Social Evangelistic Center, a 
union enterprise in the center of the 
city. It has received recognition from 
the International Y. W. C. A. Organ- 
jzation. And one of the finest grad- 
uates of our Methodist Girls’ College 
has gone to America for study in the 
Y. W. C. A. Training School, with the 
expectation that she will return and 
become General Secretary for Korea. Si 

W. C. T. U.—Under the inspiration 
of Miss Christine Tinling, representa- 
tive of the national W. C. T. U. of the 
U. S. A., a local W. C. T. U. was organ- 
ized, and for a good part of the year 
had one of the graduates of the Meth- 


- odist Women’s Bible Training School 
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as field secretary. This woman 
traveled all over Korea, giving talks 
and organizing many temperance so- 
cieties in all parts of the land. 

Social Service—The Churches, 
through the Federal Council committee 
on social service, carried on work to- 
ward the abolition of public prostitu- 
tion. This movement has created a 
great deal of interest and stirred the 
Church as it has never been moved be- 
fore. This committee has also co- 
operated in temperance work, and a 
sub-committee conducted investigations 
on the cost of living and what consti- 
tutes a living wage. The findings of 
this committee have been published 
and have aroused quite a general inter- 
est, and have been helpful in stirring 
up the Church to a realization of its 
greater responsibility in the broader 
work of the church. 

Y. M. C. A.—tThe year has also seen 
the recognition of the Y. M. C. A. as 
a separate national organization. The 
Y. M. C. A. has been pushing its activi- 
ties among students with renewed 
vigor this year, and has increased the 
number of student associations in the 
schools. At the summer conference, 
attended by delegates from these stu- 
dent associations, the young men 
adopted the slogan, “Facing the new day 
with Christ.” The Y. M. C. A. is doing 
a large work in meeting the question- 
ings and doubtings of the young men 
of Korea, and helping them to really 
face the new day with Jesus Christ. 

In November of this year, the stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. held a two-day foot- 
ball meet on the ground of our Paichai 
High School. There were teams from 
the Y. M. C. A.’s of thirteen schools, 
five in the college group, and eight 
in the high school group. For two 
days these teams battled with fine 
spirit for the championship. The 
sportsmanship and friendliness of the 
rival teams was fine to see. The meet 
was witnessed by a large crowd. This 
should go a long way toward develop- 
ing a Christian spirit in athletics 
_among the Korean young men. 

Sunday Schools—For several years, 
Sunday-school work has been receiving 
special emphasis in Korea, and this year 
has been a continuation of this special 
work. Dr. W. T. Thompson visited 
Korea under the auspices of the World 
Sunday School Association, and spent 
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several months doing intensive work 
in the training of leaders for Sunday- 
school work, giving lectures in the 
Theological Seminary and the Bible 
School and visiting most of the centers 
and conducting institutes on Sunday- 
school methods and work. The Sun- 
day-school work of our own church is 
going forward under the direct leader- 
ship of Rev. J. V. Lacy and Rev. Pyun 
Sunk Ok. The Church of Korea is 
awake to her obligation and oppor- 
tunity in the training of the youth 
as never before. The average attend- 
ance at Sunday school is over 25,000, 
in our Church, which is sixty per cent 
of the number of adherents. 

Vacation Schools—In the summer of 
1923, the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement was started in Korea. The 
time was too short to develop the work 
to any great extent that year, but this 
year this work was affiliated with that 
of the Korea Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and was carried to a great success. 
Hundreds of students in our Christian 
schools spent at least part of their vaca- 
tion period in teaching the children in 
their home towns. About one hundred 
such schools were organized with nine 
hundred volunteer teachers and eleven 
thousand students. Many of these 
young men and women learned the joy 
of service, and many boys and girls 
received a great uplift. 

The Christian Literature Society of 
Korea has also moved forward during 


the year. The Editorial Board has been 
strengthened with more full-time 
workers. Our own Mission has con- 


tributed the time of Rev. D. A. Bunker 
as General Secretary for the work of 
this Society. There is no more crying 
need of the Christian work in Korea 
than the preparation and distribution 
of Christian literature for the growing 
Church. More than two hundred thou- 
sand Christians in Korea have very 
little more than a “five-foot-shelf,’ as 
the sum total of the literature avail- 
able for their use in their own tongue. 


Workers, Retreats and Revivals 
During this year, the missionaries 
of our Church met in two groups in 
Seoul and Pyengyang for a season of 
prayer and Bible study. These retreats 
proved of real value to all the workers. 
In the same way, most of the districts 
held retreats for the Korean workers. 
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These were attended by all the pastors 
and Bible Women and some of the 
cther church officials. All regular work 
was laid aside, and all attention put on 
this one thing. There was a cleansing 
of hearts and an enduement with spir- 
itual power, and our preachers have 
been enabled to bring others face to 
face with the same living Christ. 

In some places, revival meetings fol- 
lowed these retreats. On the Pyeng- 
yang districts, evening meetings were 
reported in fifty-nine churches with an 
average attendance of 8,602 and a total 
of 952 new ibeliever's. The Chunan 
District Bible Class was held at Sung- 
whan. This was a great uplift to the 
struggling church and circuit. Four 
new prayer groups were organized in 
neighboring villages after this Bible 
Class, and funds have already been col- 
lected for the erection of a small chapel 
by one of these village groups. Over 
5,000 members are reported as having 
attended a Bible Class of at least a 
week’s duration. 


The Church Membership 

The membership of the church has 
not increased, there being less than 100 
change in the number of total adherents 
reported, and the number of members 
and probationers practically the same 
as last year, that is, 20,144. There has 
been some exodus on account of crop 
failures and floods, and in some ways 
the hard times have reacted against 
the progress of the Church, and there 
seems to be some loss of the passion 
for personal work that has character- 
ized the Korean Church. However, this 
has been a year of intensive work and 
of developing native leadership in the 
Church. 


The Korean’s Liberality in Self-Sup- 
port 

In spite of hard times, the loyalty 
of the Korean Methodists has been 
proven by their support of the Church 
work. The Korean church is now 
putting more money into the work than 
is the Mission. They are putting in 
over sixty per cent of the funds for pas- 
toral support and directly and _ in- 
directly their contribution to all the 
work is more than that of the Mission. 
The total contributions for the year 
amounted to 261,898 yen ($130,949 
gold), while the Mission put 144,087 yen 
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($72,043 gold) into the general work, 
(excluding the support of mission- 
aries). In spite of the hard times the 
Korean support for the work has in- 
creased more than thirty per cent above 
last year, reaching the highest figure 
ever reported. In the work around 
the Kongju station, pastoral support has 
increased tenfold in the last ten years, 
while the membership has not in- 
creased to any considerable extent. On 
the Pyengyang district, ninety per cent 
of the pastoral support is given by the 
Korean Church. This district with 
3,727 full members and a total of 11,- 
696 adherents gave over 100,000 yen 
($50,000) for the Church last year. 
Progress has been made in every dis- 
trict along this line. 

Individual instances of giving are 
worthy of being cited: During the past 
year, one of the good women of the 
local Kongju church has been called 
to her reward. Her husband has given 
rice land to the Church in her memory, 
and the rent from these fields will 
support a Bible Woman in the Church. 
In this way she, who has gone on, will 
have her influence and work per- 
petuated through another woman. 

Another member of this church, an 
old man, some years ago, gave up his 
house in a country village in order that 
a school might be started. At the 
present time this man, though past 
sixty years of age, is carrying on in his 
own home a fine school for the study 
of Chinese, and is very zealous in the 
work of the Kingdom, doing much 
active preaching and church work. 

On the Yungheung circuit of 
Chemulpo district, one of the church 
members has given more than four 
acres of rice land and seventeen acres 
of upland to the Church as an endow- 
ment. 


Evangelistic Leadership 

With this development of self-support 
comes a realization of responsibility 
and opportunity for the evangelization 
of Korea by the Korean Church. The 
Mission has had but three men giving 
full time to evangelistic work this year, 
and one part time in language study. 
Three evangelistic workers have been 
in the home land, so that we have but 
seven whole-time evangelistic men for 
all our work. This has resulted in 
putting heavier responsibilities upon 
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Korean leaders, and there are four 
Korean district superintendents. These 
men are fully justifying the confidence 
so placed in them. They are proving 
true leaders. 

Two new circuits have been formed 
during the year, and one district has 
been divided, giving us the new Hon- 
gaung district in charge of Rev. Kim 
Yu Soon. This gives us an even dozen 
districts in our Annual Conference, not 
counting the work in Manchuria, which 
though a part of Korea Conference, is 
under separate appropriation from the 
Board. 


The Manchuria Work 

The work in Manchuria, which has 
been carried on for several years as 
a missionary undertaking on the part 
of the Korean Church, has recently been 
enlarged. The Southern Methodist 
Church turned over to us some of 
their work in Manchuria. Rev. Pai 
Hyung Sik has been in charge of this 
work since 1920, and at the last An- 
nual Conference this was set apart into 
a new district, of which Brother Pai 
was made superintendent. Our Korean 
brethren in this northern land live 
under exceedingly trying conditions. 
Because of the raids by Chinese sol- 
diers and bandits, even a year of plenty 
may find little food left at its close; 
and a year of famine renders them in 
a most desperate condition. During 
these four years, native contributions 
have increased from three hundred and 
eighty-three yen ($190 gold) in 1920 to 
practically five thousand yen ($2,500 
gold) for the present year. The Korean 
people are taking great interest in this 
missionary undertaking. There have 
been no Bible Women available for this 
work up to this time, but the past year 
has seen the organization of a Women’s 
Missionary Society in the Korean Meth- 
odist Church. Auxiliaries have been 
formed in most of the larger churches, 
and these women have collected funds 
and are sending a graduate of the 
Women’s Bible Training School as their 
missionary to the Koreans in Man- 
churia. 


New Church Buildings 

Pyengyang  District—Several new 
church buildings have been erected dur- 
ing the year, funds coming mainly from 
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the Korean Church. On the Pyengyang 
district in the region devastated by 
flood and “tidal wave” last year, Six- 
teen churches have been repaired or re- 
built at a cost of 24,200 yen ($12,100 
gold), of which 9,300 yen came from 
mission: sources and 14,900 yen from 
the Korean Christians. At Sariwon, a 
railroad center of 20,000 people, on the 
Pyengyang district, a new property 
has been secured at a cost of 2,500 yen, 
of which 1,000 yen was secured from a 
friend in America. The Korean leaders 
on the district contributed another 
thousand, and the new church 500 yen. 

Seoul District—Another notable 
church building is a very small one 
on the Seoul district at Yitaiwon. This 
group has been organized by volunteer 
work on the part of students in our 
Paichai High School. These boys, 
many of them destitute of even the 
recessities of life, contributed to the 
building of this church, and the peo- 
ple out of their poverty also gave 
liberally. Though small, the uae 
represents a great sacrifice. 

Chunan District—At Asan on the 
Chunan district, a small circuit raised 
more than 2,000 yen for the erection 
of a new church. They received no mis- 
sion aid. Masan on the Haiju district 
has a new church and parsonage; the 
church is a gift in memory of Catherine 
Nourse, of Kenton, Ohio. 

Hongshung District—-At Taichun on 
the Hongshung district, a church build- 
ing has long been needed. One mem- 
ber of the church in particular had 
been laboring for three years with that 
end in view. He saved every available 
sen, accumulating 150 yen ($75 gold) 
for this purpose; inspired by his sacri- 
fice, the other members subscribed, and 
a building was about half completed 
when it was found that the funds on 
hand were inadequate, whereupon an- 
other campaign was begun and the 
building was completed. One man sold 
his house and gave the money for the 
church, while another gave his salary 
for the time that the building might 
be completed. 

Kangneung District—A new church 
at Wool Chin on the Kangneung dis- 
trict was dedicated at the time of the 
district conference. The kindergarten 
building, residences for the Bible 
woman and kindergarten teachers, and 
the parsonage have also been completed. 
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Instances of Need of Church Build- 
ings 

Although these churches have been 
built, there is serious need for new 
churches at other places. 

Of the six railway stations which lie 
within the Chunan district, we, at pres- 
ent, have churches at only three. These 
railway station towns are the most 
hopeful fields for future development, 
and we must plan to organize work in 
these places. Chunan, as the center of 
the district and district work, is also 
in need of better buildings in which to 
carry on the organized work of the 
district. : 

At Changnai on the Seoul district, 
half the congregation cannot be seated 
on Sundays. Their present building is 
fifty by thirty feet, and it is a mathe- 
matic puzzle to figure out how 830 peo- 
ple can be seated in a building of this 
size. Other places might be mentioned, 
though the need cannot be so strikingly 
expressed. 


Union Methodist Theological Seminary 

The Theological Seminary has had 
its best year. It is running two sec- 
tions now, in English and in vernacular. 


There are three classes in the vernacu- , 


lar group, and two in the English. The 
enrollment is the largest in several 
years, and the character of the students 
seems unusually fine. Many of them 
have had good schooling before enter- 
ing the seminary, so that the seminary 
is able to raise the standard of its work 
much above that of former years. Only 
graduates of a higher common school 
may be admitted after this year. The 
enrollment for the year has been 141, 
but many of these have not been able 
to attend school, being in charge of 
churches; there was an actual attend- 
ance of ninety-nine men in the spring 
term and eighty-seven in the fall term. 

In addition to the regular class work 
of the seminary, an institute for the 
preachers of the two Methodist 
churches was held last December, at- 
tended by ninety men. This institute 
lasted for two weeks, and was a great 
inspiration to the preachers who had 
been out of contact with such an in- 
tellectual stimulus for a jong time. 
Another institute was held in December 
of this year, attended by about the 
same number of men and with no less 
interest and profit. Rev. EH. M. Cable, 
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D.D., Registrar, and Rev. C. S. Deming, 
S.T.D., are our mission representatives 
on the faculty of the seminary. 

All our schools are really over- 
crowded from primary to high schools. 
Students are turned away because of 
lack of room, over 600 students being 
turned away from our Paichai High 
School this year, and the other schools 
in proportion. 


New Buildings at Haiju and Suwon 

The year has seen the completion of 
new school buildings at MHaiju and 
Suwon, these buildings coming from 
donors in America. They are fine mod- 
ern primary school buildings. The 
school building at Haiju had been occu- 
pied only a few months when the school 
was compelled to close for a time owing 
to a boating disaster. About seventy 
of the students went out in a small 
boat to see a warship in Haiju Bay, and 
somehow the small boat was wrecked 
and twenty-six boys from our school 
lost their lives. The wunreasoning re- 
sentment on the part of many of the 
parents, forced the school to close for 
a time, but it has been again opened. 
Most of the former students have re- 
turned and new boys have taken the 
places of those drowned. This over- 
whelming disaster was met by special 
help from the homeland, and the spirit 
of the Christians has won out. 


Yengbyen New School Building 

At Yengbyen the Koreans have 
raised money and completed a_ build- 
ing for the high school there, at a cost 
of about 14,000 yen ($7,000 gold). This 
ig the largest sum that has ever been 
contributed by Koreans to the work of 
our church for a single project to 
date. However, with a cut in the Board 
appropriation for 1925, this may prove 
a serious embarrassment to us, for the 
Mission cannot carry on this school 
in addition to the ones that have 
already been established, hence an 
effort is being made to secure local 
cooperation so that the work can go 
on, and this sacrificial giving shall 
not be in vain. 


Kwang Sung Higher Common School, 
Pyeng Yang 
Good Year—Our high school at 
Pyeng Yang has had its best year with 
an enrollment of 560 boys. The school 
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is recognized by the government as a 
regular “high. common school.” The 
principal of this school, Mr. Teuk Soo 
Kim, was one of our delegates at the 
last General Conference. During the 
absence of Mr. Kim, Mr. W. E. Shaw, 
Director of Religious Education, acted 
as Principal of the school. 

Activities—Of the 560 boys in the 
school, sixty-four per cent are church 
members, and an additional ten per cent 
are enrolled inquirers. The percentage 
of Christians has increased in the last 
year, but when we realize that one 
fourth of the students are not yet defi- 
nitely lined up with Christ, it shows 
that a great deal of work has yet to 
be done in this line. The Christian 
students reported a good activity dur- 
ing the year. Thirty-two of the boys 
taught ninety hours each in the Daily 
Vacation Bible schools during the sum- 
mer vacation. Ten boys organized 
Gospel teams and went into the coun- 
try carrying the Christian message in 
song and sermon to hundreds of non- 
Christians. One team reported having 
preached to more than a thousand peo- 
ple at one place. Others among the stu- 
dents went to their homes and did what 
they could to bring their own people 
to Christ. A lame boy reported that 
he had gone to his home village where 
there were only two Christians and 
where the people were in the grip of 
a local sorceress. He spent his entire 
summer preaching to them, with the 
result that a new group of Christians 
numbering more than forty people has 
sprung up. 

Y. M. C. A.—Part of the “service” 
enthusiasm is due to the student Y. M. 
C. A. which was organized five months 
ago. No attempt had been made to get 
the entire student body into this organ- 
ization at first. By a process of selec- 
tion of the more earnest Christians, we 
have now a group of about fifty stu- 
dents. Our chief desire is a group of 
workers rather than a social organ- 
ization. 

Graduates—Kwangsung graduated its 
first class of “five-year” students this 
year, twenty-seven in all. Of these three 
are studying medicine in Severance 
Union Medical College, two are at- 
tending Chosen Christian College, one 
is in the seminary, four are teaching, 
three have gone into business, six are 
farming, and seven are studying in gov- 
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ernment colleges. We are proud of 
the fact that the only student accepted 
from all the middle schools of Pyeng 
Yang as a result of competitive exami- 
nation, in which 300 Japanese and 
Korean boys participated, was a mem- 
ber of the class of 1924 at Kwang Sung. 
* Finances—The annual budget of the 
school is about 30,000 yen ($15,000 
gold), half of which comes from Korean 
sources, chiefly fees. The government 
gives a grant of 1,000 yen. The drought 
has resulted in some reduction in the 
number of students. Many of the stu- 
dents have a hard time financially, and 
the school conducts some _ self-help 
work. Twenty-six of the fifty-five boys 
who applied for work were selected, 
chiefly on the basis of scholarship. We 
give no money to the boys except as 
they earn it working about the school 
or dormitory or mission compounds, at 
the rate of five American pennies per 
hour. When one sees these students 
willing to do hard manual labor to keep 
their places in school, one realizes that 
the day of the scholar who despises 
work is passing and a new day dawn- 
ing. . 


Paichai Higher Common School, Seoul 

Enrollment—The furlough of Rev. 
H. D. Appenzeller, principal of the Pai- 
chai Higher Common School, left the 
school of approximately one thousand 
students without the full time of any 
missionary. Dr. A. L. Becker, in addi- 
tion to his duties as administrator of 
the Chosen Christian College, took over 


the duties of acting-principal of 
Paichai. The school reports a success- 
ful year. The enrollment of the school 


at the end of March 31, 1924, was 754 
in the five grades of the Higher Com- 
mon School, which is recognized by the 
gcvernment. In addition to this, there 
were 162 students in the Paichai Hak- 
tang, a school unrecognized by the gov- 
ernment, which is carried on in the 
same buildings wholly by the Koreans 
and without mission aid, the purpose of 
this school being to enable boys who 
cannot qualify to enter the regular 
higher common school to get more ad- 
vanced education. The present school 
year, beginning April 1st, shows an en- 
rollment of 800 in the Higher Common 
School, with 250 in the Haktang, a 
ae of 1,050 students under instruc- 
ion. 
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Christian Influences—At the time of 
entering the school, less than half the 
students were Christians, the majority 
of them coming from government or 
other private schools; but at the time 
of graduation, ninety-eight per cent are 
reported as being Christians. This fall, 
a class of over forty were baptized in 
our first church, Seoul. Other classes 
of probationers and members were re- 
ceived during the year. Many methods 
are used to bring Christian influences 
to bear upon the students of the school 
and to direct them into Christian work. 
Bible classes are conducted for every 
class, chapel services are held every 
morning. An ordained pastor gives all 
his time to promoting the spiritual 
welfare of the students. A prayer room 
is set aside for private devotions. The 
teachers meet each morning for a short 
prayer service before the day’s work. 
The Y. M. C. A. is very active both in 
church and Sunday school services in 
many places in the city. They bought 
and maintained one church building in 
the suburbs. All the full-time teachers 
are Christians, eighty-five of the grad- 
uates of Paichai are reported as having 
entered definite Christian work. 

Fees—The Mission contributes only 
about one third of the running expenses 
of the school; the balance is received 
from Korean sources, mainly school 
fees. 

Athletics—The Alumni and students 
of the school, this summer, made some 
extensive improvements in the athletic 
field, so that Paichai has the finest 
athletic field of any private school in 
Korea. Seats along the embankment 
around the field are much needed, for 
it is no uncommon sight to see more 
than five thousand people stand to 
watch baseball or football games on 
this field. Paichai has developed the 
art of “rooting,” as has no other school 
in this country, and has a school spirit 
surpassed by none. Her baseball team 
won the championship this spring, and 
her football team won the champion- 
ship in the fall of 1923 and again this 
fall was undefeated. But an even finer 
thing than winning, is the spirit shown 
both in faculty and students. They have 
shown themselves to be “good sports” 
winning or losing, capable of working 
hard in times of difficulty or of suc- 
cess. 
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Young Myung High School, Kongju 


The Students—The High School at 
Kongju, with Mr. F. EK. C. Williams as 
its principal, reports an enrollment of 
100 boys in the high school and forty- 
four in the preparatory department. 
The preparatory department somewhat 
takes the place of the primary school 
which had to be closed some years ago 
on account of lack of funds. The high 
school carries work only to the third 
grade, the number of students in fourth 
and fifth classes having been so small 
that they have been sent to Paichai 
and Kwang Sung. These boys are mak- 
ing a good record in these larger 
schools. Mr. Williams finds that eighty 
out of 144 high-school boys are mar- 
ried, showing that early marriage is 
still very common in this land. As to 
the wives of these boys, one is a grad- 
uate of primary school, two are attend- 
ing school, five have studied from one 
to three years. Of the remainder, fifty- 
two have not attended school, but can 
read and write the native script, but 
twenty cannot even read or write. Here 
is a big problem. How can these wives 
receive enough education to make them 
fit companions in the homes of these 
educated boys? The religious census 
shows twenty Methodists, six Presby- 
terians, thirty-six Confucianists, twenty 
with no faith and no Buddhists. There 
were seventy-eight who made known 
their desire to find out about Chris- 
tianity and become Christians. This is 
an important work for our local church 
and the school Y. M. C. A. 

Self-Help—Many of the boys have 
subscribed toward the endowment fund 
and others have worked on the athletic 
field. One boy worked at grading and 
earned not only his subscription, but 
part of his board and fees for the next 
term. Another has learned how to paint 
and is earning his way by house-paint- 
ing here in the station. One of our 
problems is that many of our boys are 
so poor we never know whether they 
will be able to finish the course. We 
are looking forward to the day when we 
shall have some Korean and foreign 
friends who will endow the school and 
give us some scholarships. We require 
every boy to work for the help he re- 
ceives. 
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Primary Schools 

In addition to these high schools, 
the Church has about ninety primary 
schools for the boys, about half of 
which received aid from the Mission up 
to the end of 1924. These schools have 
an enrollment of 8,729 boys. In most 
places, without these boys’ schools, 
there would be no opportunity for the 
education of our Christian children, 
but the ‘cut’ in the appropriation for 
1925 has necessitated cutting off pri- 
mary schools from Mission support. 
How many of these schools will survive 
the cut we cannot tell. It is hoped 
that most of them will somehow be 
able to carry on, but many of them, in 
all likelihood, will be compelled to close. 


Schools for Girls—Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society ; 

In addition to these schools for boys, 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety has schools for girls ranging from 
kindergarten to college grade. There 
are fifty-six primary schools for girls 
attended by 4,742 girls. It will be noted 
that there is marked disproportion of 
girls and boys in school, the ratio be- 
ing 100 boys, to 55 girls. There 
are a few girls who attend schools with 
boys, but in most cases this is impos- 
sible, as yet, in Korea. 

There are three girls’ higher schools 
in Kongju, Pyeng Yang and Seoul at- 
tended by 25, 164 and 207 respectively, 
a total of 396 girls in high school com- 
pared with 1,303 boys. The work in 
Ewha Haktang ranges all the way from 
kindergarten to college, so there are 
812 girls in attendance in the various 
grades in the school. 


College for Girls 

The work of the college deserves par- 
ticular notice. This is the only school 
doing college work for girls in Korea, 
and so far has been done entirely by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of our Church. However, plans 
are under way for the Southern Meth- 
odist Church to enter in cooperation 
and the subject of one union college 
for women for all Korea is under dis- 
cussion. A fine site has been secured 
this year, a short distance outside of 
the city of Seoul, adjoining the site 
of the Chosen Christian College. No 
buildings are as yet possible on this 
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site. The purchase of this land was 
made possible by the gift of friends in 
America who visited Ewha Haktang 
and saw the fine work done, and felt 
they could make no better investment 
than to make possible the development 
of a union college for women in Korea. 
The site cost about $25,000. At present 
all the college work is carried on in the 
building of Ewha Haktang in the city. 
There is an enrollment of nineteen girls 
in the college grades, and sixty-four in 
the college preparatory grades, and 
twenty-seven in the kindergarten Nor- 
mal Course. 


Chosen Christian College 

Departments—The Chosen Christian 
College in which the Missions of our 
own Church, the Northern Presby- 
terian, Canadian Presbyterian and 
Southern Methodist Churches cooperate, 
has made a marked advance during the 
past year. The government has recog- 
nized four departments, just this year 
having registered the Science Depart- 
ment as conforming to government 
standards. Only three departments are 
now in actual operation, that is, the 
Literary College, the Commercial Col- 
lege and the Science College. Each of 
these has separate faculties, budgets 
and recitation rooms. 

Staff and Enrollment—tThe total en- 
rollment of the school is 193, of whom 
ninety-four are enrolled in the Liter- 
ary Department. The college has, in 
these three departments, sixteen fully 
qualified professors, graduates of 
American, European and Japanese uni- 
versities, six associate professors and 
seven-lecturers, a total teaching staff of 
twenty-nine. Our Church igs repre- 
sented by Rev. A. L. Becker, Ph.D., 
Vice-President and Dean, and Rev. B. 
W. Billings, D.D., Director of the Liter- 
ary Department. Among the additions 
to the faculty this year, we note Dr. 
K. Y. Lee, who received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Zurich University, and Dr. 
K. Y. Pak, a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

New Buildings—This year has seen 
the completion of “Underwood and Ap- 
penzeller Halls,” the last being erected 
by our own Church. This is the Science 
Building of the College. These two 
buildings have made possible, for the 
first time, satisfactory class room work 
as well as administrative work. 
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Graduates—In its short history, the 
school has graduated eighty men, of 
whom thirty-four are now in the uni- 
versities of America or Japan; thirteen 
are teaching in Korea; three are en- 
gaged in church work, and nineteen 
in business. 

Finances—The Alumni, students and 
faculty have all shown, by self-sacri- 
ficing efforts, that they are trying to do 
their share in boosting the college. The 
teachers of the college have already 
contributed 500 yen ($250 gold) for 
the use of the school. The total budget 
for the school including missionary 
service, for the last year, was 96,438 
yen ($48,219 gold). The missions ap- 
propriated to the budget 29,767 yen 
($14,883 gold), while students contrib- 
uted 16,333 yen ($8,162 gold) in fees. 
As the number of students increases, 
the relative amount of fees will in- 
crease, and this year, in spite of in- 
creased fees, the enrollment has been 
exceptionally large. 

Church Membership—Of the total 
student body, thirty-six or 18.7 per cent 
belong to our -Church; only forty-six 
or 23.8 per cent have no church affilia- 
tions, and these are new students. All 
the graduates have united with some 
branch of the Christian Church. 

Doctor Avison—The President of the 
Chosen Christian College and the Sever- 
ance Union Medical College, Dr. O. R. 
Avison, went to America for promo- 
tional work this year, and has been 
able to secure some endowment funds, 
and secured and sent out heating 
plants, typewriters and other necessary 
equipment for the Chosen Christian 
College, and has definitely relieved the 
severe financial strain of the school by 
“his efforts. He has also secured a gift 
of $100,000 from Mr. Severance and 
Mrs. Prentiss for the development of 
Severance Union Medical College. 


Severance Union Medical College 
Graduates—Severance Union Medi- 
cal College has had probably its best 
year, being fully recognized by the SOv- 
ernment, its regular graduates being 
licensed to practice by the government 
without further examination. To date, 
this school has graduated 124 young 
men, most of whom are actively en- 
gaged in medical practice among their 
people. Many of them are outstanding 
Christian leaders in their communities. 


-tized members of churches. 
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Some of our graduates are rendering 
conspicuous service in mission hospi- 
tals, and thirteen of them are working 
as assistants in their Alma Mater. 
Some of them have gone abroad for 
post-graduate study to fit themselves 
for better service to their own people. 
Some of them are now teachers in the 
Medical College, and doing fine work. 

Staff and Enrollment—The present 
enrollment of the school is sixty-five in 
feur classes taking a regular medical 
course similar to that in the medical 
colleges of the home land. The faculty 
consists of thirteen missionaries, seven 
Koreans and six part-time Japanese 
teachers. The representatives of our 
Church are Dr. J. D. VanBuskirk, Vice- 
President, who is in charge of the ad- 
ministrative work of the institution 
and professor of physiology and _ bio- 
chemistry, and Dr. A. H. Norton, pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and chief of the 
eye clinic and optical shops. During 
this year, the staff has been strength- 
ened by the addition of two Korean 
graduates from American universities, 
and one X-ray technician who was 
trained in the U. S. Army Medical Col- 
lege, and has had six and one half 
years experience in the U. S. Army 
and U. S. Veterans’ Hospitals as an 
X-ray man, 

Religious Work—There is an active 
Y. M. C. A. in the school. All students 
are Christians, all but three, being bap- 
A volun- 
teer Bible class was conducted most of 
the past year, and was well attended 
by the students, the first year being de- 
voted to study of the Life of Christ, 
second year being devoted to Old Testa- 
ment studies, two terms of the third 
year being given to a frank discussion 
of questions and doubts affecting the 
Christian faith and life. The last part 
of the third year is given to devotional 
studies from the Old Testament, while 
the fourth year will be taken up with 
a new study of the Gospel of John, 
aiming to develop the real spiritual 
life of the men who are soon to be doc- 
tors. 

Clinical Work—tThe clinical work of 
the medical college has been very large. 
The attendance in the out-patient de- 
partment being about 70,000 patients 
a year, an average of between two and 
three hundred a day. About two thou- 
sand of these patients have been treated 
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in the hospital, a total of 28,000 hospi- 
tal days. About thirty per cent of the 
out-patient department and forty per 
cent of the in-patient work of the insti- 
tution is for charity cases. This large 
volume of charity work has drawn 
heavily upon the finances of the insti- 
tution. 

Finances—lIt has been very difficult 
to meet our current bills, but it has 
been possible to carry on somehow. 
The demand for treatment is so great 
that the hospital is overcrowded, and 
many poor and needy sick are turned 
away because of lack of room. There 
is rejoicing in a gift of $100,000 for 
a new hospital, but they dare not go 
ahead and increase the volume of the 
work: without a corresponding increase 
in income. The most imperative need 
of both medical school and clinical 
work is for an endowment. There is 
need for a $500,000 endowment fund to 
make possible the work now carried 
on. 

Nurses’ School—In addition to the 
work of the medical school, there is 
also a Nurses’ Training School with 
forty student nurses, fine Christian 
girls who are rendering a distinct serv- 
ice to their people and fitting them- 
selves for even greater service in the 
days to come. Ten graduates of the 
school are now serving in the institu- 
tion, and without them it would be im- 
possible to carry on. Most of the year 
there been been but two missionary 
nurses, and it is simply impossible for 
two nurses to carry the responsibility 
of such a large work. They have de- 
volved great responsibility upon these 
Korean nurses, and they have met the 
responsibilities in a fine way. 


Union Christian Hospital, Pyeng Yang 

The Union Christian Hospital in 
Pyeng Yang is doing larger and better 
work than ever before. The year has 
brought the consummation of the long- 
desired consolidation of the three mis- 
sion hospitals into one. The Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, our Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society are now united 
in this hospital work. The Presby- 
terians have temporarily assigned an 
extra doctor to this work, giving them 
two doctors. Doctor Anderson, our 
representative, is now on furlough. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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has no doctor, but is ably represented 
by Miss Butts, who is the superintend- 
ent of the nurses’ training work. Miss 
Anderson, of our Board, is also in the 
nursing work. Statistics of this work 
are presented elsewhere. Suffice it to 
say that the staff of doctors is large 
enough to permit considerable special- 
ization. While the hospital has had 
some financial difficulties owing to the 
hard times, it has succeeded in carry- 
ing on its work. It is rendering a real 
contribution to the cause of Christ in 
this land, and many have for the first 
time found Him to be their personal 
Saviour. 


Haiju Medical Work 

The Haiju Hospital has had some 
hard times. Dr. K. W. Hidy, who had 
been in charge of the work for the past 
two years, resigned and returned to the 
home land in the spring. After his de- 
parture, Doctor Kim bravely carried 
on alone, except for a period during 
the summer when he was relieved by 
Doctors Norton and S. Y. Ahn from 
Severance, who carried on the work 
for about six weeks to give Doctor Kim 
much needed rest. In the absence of a 
missionary doctor, our missionary 
nurse, Miss Lund, is taking charge of 
this work. The building has under- 
gone a considerable change in the way 
of repairs. The entire plumbing system 
has been so changed that at last there 
is running water throughout the hos- 
pital. The out-patient department has 
treated 2,451 new patients with a total 
dispensary attendance of 7,555. One 
hundred seventy-eight in-patients have 
been treated, with a total of 2,785 days. 
It is imperative that a missionary doc- 
tor be secured for this work before 
long. 


Kongju Medical Work 

The medical work in Kongju, in spite 
of its handicap of lack of an equipped 
hospital, has done much good. There 
have been 2,800 visits to the clinie dur- 
ing the year. The work is carried on 
in a building of one story 20 x 40 feet 
in dimensions, but the little space is 
so well utilized that a waiting room, 
dressing room, doctor’s office, drug 
room, and operating room are provided. 
In addition: to Doctor Found, a Korean 
doctor has been secured this year. Miss 
Bording, a nurse of the Woman’s For- 
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eign Missionary Society, assisted by a 
Korean nurse, is carrying on a fine 
work among women and children. One 
day when a little boy with a tubercular 
hip was brought in, it was found that 
he was also suffering from a broken 
leg. Upon questioning his mother it 
was discovered that the father, a man 
of more than fifty years, had become 
drunken and thrown a. shoe at the boy, 
fracturing the limb. Several workers 
went to call upon the father and he is 
at present coming to Church and says 
he wants to become a Christian and 
stop drinking. 

In addition to the work in Kongju 
City, two branch dispensaries have been 
started to which one of the doctors and 
nurses go once a week. These branch 
dispensaries are proving very success- 
ful. The opening of the first one is 
worth reporting more in detail. In the 
spring a little girl was brought in from 


the country in the last stages of 
diphtheria. She was given antitoxin 
and in spite of being taken home, 


against advice, twelve miles in a rain- 
storm, she recovered. Friends in 
Canada have given funds which makes 
it possible to start a branch clinic in 
the little town from which the girl 
came. Saturday afternoons are given 
to this clinic and in eight weeks, four 


full days, 120 different people were 
seen. 
The hearts of these consecrated 


workers are often made sad because 
they must turn away many on account 
of the lack of an equipped hospital. 
A hospital is the most urgent need in 
this part of our work. 


Wonju Hospital 

The hospital in Wonju has been 
closed for the year. There has been 
no missionary doctor available, and it 
has not been possible to find a satis- 
factory Korean doctor to reopen the 
work. The arrival of Doctor McManis 
was too late to start work during this 
year. It will be opened early in 1925. 


-Yengbyen Medical Work 

In Yengbyen, the building formerly 
used as the mission dispensary has been 
loaned to a Christian Korean doctor, 
and he is carrying on private practice 
ticle Gites Being an earnest Christian 
man the work is a real help to the 
Church. 
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Medical Work—Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety is carrying on medical work as 
reported above in the Union Hospital 
at Pyeng Yang. It has its largest medi- 
cal work in the East Gate Hospital, 
Seoul, where Doctors Stewart and Hall 
have carried on the work with the 
Misses Rogers and Roberts this year. 
Miss Rosenberger igs carrying on a baby 
clinic and child welfare work in con- 
nection with the Union Social Evan- 
gelistic Center, Seoul. A branch dis- 
pensary under charge of Doctor Hall 
and Miss Kostrup is doing good work 
in Chemulpo. 


Bishop and Mrs. Welch 

Any report of the work of the year 
would be incomplete that did not re- 
port the gratification of the Mission and 
Korean church in the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference in returning Bishop 
and Mrs. Welch for us for another 
quadrennium. In a sense it is true 
that the eight years have been a prep- 
aration for even more fruitful labors 
in the future. Great as has been the 
service of Bishop and Mrs. Welch, their 
understanding of the problems and the 
confidence of the whole Church, give 
them assets for even more efficient serv- 
ice than in the past. 


Bishop Warne and the Annual Con- 
ference 

In the absence of Bishop Welch, our 
Annual Conference had the unusual ex- 
perience of opening its session under 
the presidency of Bishop Boaz of the 
Southern Methodist Church, who was. 
with us for the first days. The sym- 
pathy and understanding of Bishop 
Boaz and his fine personality made a 
deep impression upon the Conference. 
Bishop Warne was delayed in reaching 
the Conference, but was here for most 
of the time. He was not only the 
presiding officer but official head of the 
Conference. Bishop Warne came as a 
messenger inspired by the Spirit of 
God to lead the preachers and leaders 
of the Church into a new consecration 
and a fuller realization of the riches in 
Christ Jesus. So great was the spir- 
itual uplift of Bishop Warne’s visit that 
the Conference took a whole day after 
formal adjournment and spent the day 
with him in prayer. 
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MALAYA, NETHERLANDS INDIES, NORTH SUMATRA 
AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Missions in Southeastern Asia consist of the Conferences in the 
Malay Peninsula, Netherlands Indies and Philippine Islands. 

The work in Malaya was begun by Rev. William F. Oldham, who 
arrived in Singapore in 1885. It is now organized into the Malaya 
Annual Conference, consisting of work on the Malay peninsula; and, 
since 1918, the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference, consisting of 
work in Java, Sumatra and Borneo; and the North Sumatra Mission, 
organized in 1922. The latter became a Mission Conference in 1925. 

Rev. George H. Bickley was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Singapore. In 1924, he returned to the United States 
and was granted the supernumerary relation because of ill health. He 
died December 24, 1924. Rev. Titus Lowe was elected a Bishop in 

1924 and assigned to Singapore. His area includes the work in these 
fields. 

Our work in the Philippiné Islands was begun in 1899 by Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. Rev. T. H. Martin, our first missionary, arrived 
in 1900. Bishop W. P. Eveland, a missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
resided in Manila from his election in 1912 until his death in 1916. 

Rev. Charles HK. Locke was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Manila. In 1924, he was assigned to the St. Paul Area 
in the United States and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell was assigned to 
Manila. His area includes the Philippine Islands Conference. 
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MALAYA CONFERENCE 


In the early part of 1924, Dr. BE. 
Stanley Jones, evangelist of Sitapur, 
India, spent two months in special 
meetings and services in Malaya. His 
report of conditions as he met them 
sheds light upon this little-known 
island territory and the adjacent 
peninsula: 

“Malaya is the peninsula from 
Burma and Siam running down and 
ending in the island of Singapore. 
Malaya comprises this peninsula plus 
the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
and so forth. I recently spent two 
months in evangelistic campaigns in 
Malaya. The country is being opened 
up very rapidly and great crowds are 
pouring in both from China and India. 
The Chinese practically hold the field. 
The Malay is happy-go-luck and lazy, 
while the Chinese are serious, hard- 
working and indomitable. The Chinese 
seem to be able to live in any climate, 
work any number of hours, at anything. 
AS a consequence many who came as 
coolies are to-day men of wealth and 
position. Many of them own large 
rubber estates and do extensive tin- 
mining. 


Thousands of Students 

“The Methodist Mission practically 
holds this vast and growing field. We 
have 3,000 students in Singapore in our 
schools and 2,000 at Penang and a pro- 
portionate number in other cities of 
Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, ete. These stu- 
dents offer a magnificent field for direct 
and aggressive evangelism. The 
Chinese who came to the Straits have 
broken with their cramping surround- 
ings and are open to new things. Since 
the republic, Confucianism has only a 
slight hold upon the Chinese of the 
Straits. The Emperor was the Son of 
Heaven and a link between the people 
and heaven. The President does not 
just satisfy this and cannot give that 
same vital link. As a consequence the 
Chinese are not under the sway of any 
great mastering religious ideas. His 
superstitions cling to him, but he is 
ready to smile at them if pointed out. 
Of course I am speaking of the English- 
educated Chinese of the Straits. Con- 
fucianism as a system of ethics has 
not power to supply moral and spiritual 


motive force for -regeneration. The 
Indian, too, of the Straits. has largely 
broken with his caste and as a conse- 
quence is open to new influences. Here 
then is a magnificent opportunity for a 
positive, transforming, saving message. 
In Christ we have that. 


Elevated and Wealthy Take Stand 

“In Singapore several hundred edu- 
cated non-Christians took their stand 
for Christ. Many of them were con- 
nected with well-to-do homes, some of 
them millionaires. In Penang we had 
meetings for the non-English-speaking 
Chinese. Large crowds filled the hall. 
About the fourth night I felt it was 
time to make an appeal for decisions. 
I told all those that wanted to go that 
they might go at the close of the ad- 
dress and that only those who would 
surrender to Christ and take their 
stand for Him should stay. Practically 
the whole crowd stayed. I was sure 
they did not understand, so repeated it 
and made it stronger and told them 
they might go. They stayed on. 

“The third time I urged them to go 
and gave them the opportunity of going 
while another verse of the hymn was 
sung. They stayed on. They did the 
same the next night and the next, and 
when they began to boldly take their 
stand for Christ before the public con- 
fessing their sins, then we began to 
realize that deep spiritual hunger was 
animating them. The last night of the 
meetings we threw open for personal 
witnessing, and it was very wonderful 
to see those people, who a week or ten 
days before were heathen, now telling 
in a simple and effective way what 
Christ had done for them and how He 
saved them from sin and gave them 
peace. The most skeptical of us real- 
ized that it was the work of the Spirit 
of God moving their hungry souls. One 
of those who arose that night and told 
what Christ had done for her was a 
woman who had been a Buddhist nun 
in a local temple. She told in a simple, 
straightforward way how that week she 
had found Christ. 


No Opposition to Christianity 
“The splendid thing about the work 
in Malaya is that they can live right 
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in their homes after accepting Christ. 
In India because of the caste system, 
men are put out of their homes if they 
accept Christ. This. makes it very diffi- 
cult for them to take the step. And 
because of this there is a good deal of 
excitement in our schools and colleges 
when young Hindus take their stand 
for Christ. But in Malaya there was 
scarcely a ripple of excitement in our 
schools and colleges when great num- 
bers took their stand for Christ. One 
young man told me how after he had 
accepted Christ he began to be dis- 
couraged and was going to give up the 
whole thing. He talked to his heathen 
mother about it, and she said ‘Do not 
give it up. You have been a good boy 
since you have been attending the 
church, and I do not want to see you 
give it up. This heathen mother held 
this young Christian steady in his hour 
of wavering. 


Chinese Disillusioned 

“One of the secrets of this deep soul 
hunger is to be found’ in the fact that 
a period of disillusionment has come 
over the Chinese recently. Many of 
them thought that when the republic 
came everything would follow. The re- 
public came, but the millennium did not 
dawn. The country is torn by dissen- 
sion and by petty rivalry and official 
corruption and Confucianism seems 
powerless to save tife situation. India, 
too will come to that period of dis- 
illusionment. Just now the patriotic 
section have made their religion a kind 
of sublimated patriotism. They feel 
that ‘with a change of political ZOv- 
ernment the millennium will begin. 
-We may sympathize with the best in 
their national aspirations; but we 
Christians know that we cannot change 
human nature and cure deep social and 
religious diseases by change of govern- 
ment. When that period of disillusion- 
ment comes in India, then will be our 
great moment for the presentation of a 
molding, saving, transforming message, 

“Our splendid system of schools in 
Malaya has made possible the evan- 
gelistic results we had. Altogether 
there were about a thousand non-Chris- 
tians who accepted Christ in the two 
months’ campaign.” 


Exploring the Peninsula 
An exploration and survey trip made 
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during the year by the Rev. Marmaduke 
Dodsworth, of Malacca District, into 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula 
brought to light the many needs of this 
vast unreached area. Says Mr. Dods- 
worth: “We made a trip of exploration 
up into the unoccupied portion of the 
Malay Peninsula where the face of the 
white man is seldom geen, where tigers 
and wild elephants hold sway and 
where the Malay lives as he lived fifty 
years ago. Sir Hugh Clifford has called 
this region ‘the further side of silence’ 
and rightly so. As you go into that 
country there comes a feeling of being 
absolutely away from civilization. The 
vastness of the virgin jungle where the 
foot of the white man has never trod, 
the calls of the wild monkeys, the 
gigantic forest trees in the midst of the 
densely grown jungle all bear witness 
to the fact that the ravages of civiliza- 
tion have not yet touched this part of 
God’s footstool. There is an impressive- 
ness in it which makes you feel that 
you are sixty miles from nowhere. 
“The village we visited is located on 
the Pahang River, one of the largest 
streams in these parts. It is wider than 
the Columbia and has a current equally 
as swift. All along this river the 
Malays live in order to carry on their 
trade of fishing. Each man has his 
own little dugout which is even more 
fragile and lighter than the frailest 
shell ever used by a varsity crew, yet 
these Malays, who are the cleverest 
boatmen in the world, erect a shelter 
on these fragile crafts and live in them 
for days at a time. The wife does the 
paddling while the husband does the 


fishing. In this land it is the case of 
‘let the women do the work!’ The 
women are the beasts of burden. They 


do the hard work in the rice fields, 
spending days in the wet malarial rice 
fields buried in mud over their knees 
transplanting the young plants. But 
the day of emancipation for the woman- 
hood of this land has come.” 


Woman’s Tennis Tournament 

“Our Mission in Malacca had the dis- 
tinction of inaugurating the first ladies’ 
tournament for Asiatie women which 
was ever played in this part of the 
Hast. It was a history-making event. 
The leading men of the town were 
present and were thrilled to see the 
poise and self-control displayed by our 
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Christian girls. It so happened that the 
old Chinese woman, now a_grand- 
mother, in whose home our first girls’ 
school was started, was present at this 
tournament. It was a far cry from 
those beginnings just twenty years ago 
when girls were carried across the 
street from house to house in sacks 
for fear of being seen. Who would have 
dreamed at that time that girls from 
our Methodist schools would be play- 
ing in a tennis tournament? What will 
the next twenty years bring forth? The 
death knell of superstition and igno- 
rance has been sounded. Our Mission 
schools in this Conference have over 
10,000 boys and girls studying English. 
_“As we traveled through the wilds 
of Pahang we saw town after town and 
village after village where no Chris- 
tian service is being conducted. In fact, 
in the whole state of Pahang, a state 
larger than the whole of western 
Washington, there is only one church. 
The railroad has now opened up the 
vast resources of this region and dur- 
ing our generation, development is 
bound to take place. Our Mission has 
looked longingly toward the East Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula to take it for 
Christ. Now one can discount the pos- 


sibilities of this region for missionary 


work. District superintendents have 
made reports to the Annual Conference 
regarding it, but neither a man nor 
money has been available for this great 
work. May the day soon come when 
we can move on up into this latest fron- 
tier of the Malaya field. 


Christians Spreading Everywhere 
“There is one hopeful sign, however. 
All along the line as we passed we were 
greeted by Christians who had accepted 
Christ in Malacca and had gone up into 
this new region to settle or to open 
shops. We were reminded of the days 
of the early Church when the Chris- 
tians were scattered abroad and wher- 
ever they went new churches sprang 
up. That is our experience to-day. 
Letters come from distant places ask- 
ing us to come up to open a church. 
Not long ago I was conducting some 
evangelistic meetings on another dis- 
trict far removed from our district and 
had occasion to make a trip sixty miles 
from the nearest town. We were con- 
sulting the government official rela- 
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tive to securing some land for a church 
building. He said, ‘Ah, yes, I have a 
man working for me who was baptized 
by you in Malacca and now he can go 
to church here if you erect your build- 
ing. The leaven is working. These 
Chinese people go from place to place. 
They thrive on the Arctic Circle or on 
the equator. The seed sown here in 
Malaya in this crossroads of the 
Orient will spring up and bear fruit 
all over the Hast.” 


World Service Volume Studied 

From the Epworth League secre- 
tary comes word that the “World Sery- 
ice Volume” is being studied in Ma- 
laya: “One hundred fifty of the World 
Service volumes were put into the 
homes of our choicest leaguers from 
twenty odd mission stations in Ma- 
laya, including Medan, Palembang 
(Sumatra), and Buitenzorg (Java). In 
addition to this I sold forty-three copies 
in our Wesley Church, Singapore, . to 
English, Americans, Japanese, Austra- 
lians, Chinese and Eurasian members, 
and a part of this number in the Baba 
Church (Straits-born Chinese), which 
is one of our finest English-speaking 
Chinese congregations. Hight of these 
forty-three were sold by a fine young 
boy who just became a Christian under 
the late Rev. J. H. Lewin, and this boy 
is leaving soon to attend Ohio Wes- 
leyan, where he has secured a scholar- 
ship. His name is LeePeng Kin. He 
sold these books to two Chinese high- 
school boys and to six of his friends 
in school here, one of whom is a 
Chinese boy from Java. 

“The other orders were sent to me 
by missionaries in the following sta- 
tions: Mr. Pykett, Penang, 6; Mr. E. S., 
Baird, Sitiawan, 7; Mark Freeman, 
Palembang (Sumatra), 10; Mr. E. K. 
Cheong, Principal of our Kampar Anglo- 
Chinese School, F. M. S., 12; Mr. New- 
ton Gottsahall, Tandjong Balei 
(Sumatra), 7; (this place is a new 
station in the wilds of Sumatra, 150 
miles south of Medan). So you see 
these have been well scattered over 
this part of the world. Everybody has 
appreciated highly the great worth of 
these books and I want to congratulate 
you on the great vision and the promo- 
tion of the output of so many hundred 
thousands of these books.” 
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NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FIELD 


JAVA DISTRICT 


Workers 

The year has been marked by more 
than the usual amount of ill health. 
At Conference time both Doctor and 
Mrs. Perkins were ill and in spite of 
every effort to avoid it, their return 
home became necessary in June. The 
last of that month the Misses Hutchin- 
son and Raycroft were also forced to 
return to America. Against the loss 
of four missionaries we have to enter 
the arrival in October, of Miss Shoe- 
mack, who has come to the assistance 
of Miss Holland in the Methodist Girls’ 
School in Buitenzorg, and of Miss 
Edborg, who arrived the last of Decem- 
ber. She also brings the encouraging 
news that Miss Oelschlager is under 
appointment to come to this field next 
summer. In June the work in Poer- 
bolinggo was closed, and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Van den Noort transferred to 
Buitenzorg. When Mr. Bunker was re- 
leased for the supervision of various 
building operations in and near Buiten- 
zorg, Mr. Van den Noort took his place 
as principal of the Methodist Boys’ 
School, 


Buildings 

Work has been begun on the new 
building for the Women’s Training 
School at Buitenzorg. This building 
will be a prominent addition to our 
plant and a credit to the ladies of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
They have put into this one building 
a sum larger than the total received 
by the whole Conference from the Cen- 
tenary for property. Three class rooms 
and additional bath and toilet accom- 
modations were constructed at Soeka- 
sari, Buitenzorg, where the Methodist 
Boys’ School has been located since 
1922. This has made possible the trans- 
fer of the Second Class Boarding School 
from the old location on Handelstraat 
to Soekasari, thereby bringing all the 
work of this school on one compound. 
The Frank Ewing Memorial 
‘building has been erected at Tjiboedik 
near Buitenzorg, and the school opened 
in February, 1924. During the year 


School 


the rest houses for missionaries were 
completed at Tjisaroea. 


Hospital 

The hospital at Tjisaroea has con- 
tinued its work of healing. Owing to 
the general business depression the in- 
come of the hospital has been greatly 
decreased. Early in our history we 
made the rule that all patients who 
could do so would have to pay for the 
services rendered by the hospital. Hco- 
nomic conditions have therefore kept 
many people from coming into the hos- 
pital as patients. Yet we have had 
about six hundred patients in the hos- 
pital during the year 1923. The aver- 
age stay of each patient, which was 
twenty days in 1921, had increased to 
twenty-seven days in 1923. Many of 
Java’s forty million people are suffer- 
ing from diseases, for which they look 
to the native witch doctor for relief. 
At Tjisaroea we are trying to do our 
part to cure men’s bodies. 


Education 
A new school was opened at 
Tangerang, a small town having a 


population of five thousand, early in 
1923. Three new schools are being 
opened early in 1924, making a total 
ot thirteen vernacular schools in West 
Java. These are primary schools lead- 
ing up to the preparatory school for 
boys at Tjisaroea, or the girls’ prep- 
aratory school at Buitenzorg. These 
preparatory schools lead to the Train- 
ing Schools. 


Evangelism 

At Toeloeng Agoeng work was organ- 
ized among the Foochow Chinese. The 
immigration from sections of ‘China 
where we are at work makes it pos- 
sible to open work and develop it more 
easily than when people do not under- 
stand us or our organization. It is a 
distinct handicap that most of the 
Chinese here come from regions un- 
touched by our work in China. Special 
services were held at Kramat and 
Tanah Abang churches in Batavia dur- 
ing the year, with very encouraging 
results. 
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SOUTH SUMATRA DISTRICT 


The Church 


There is only one organized church 
in this district, namely, at Palembang. 
This congregation does not grow 
rapidly owing to the fact that the in- 
crease comes from Mohammedans, who 
are never very accessible. But the 
Christian community, which now num- 
bers 150, is loyal and aggressive. A 
number of accessions come each year 
from the English School which num- 
bers nearly two hundred. The entire 
teaching staff are Christians, and this 
enables the school to make a decidedly 
Christian impression. 


Medicine Work 

During the year Doctor Bittner was 
called to Java to take the place of Doc- 
tor Perkins. This left Palembang with- 
out an American doctor. But the medi- 
cal work has been well cared for by 
Miss Howell, a graduate nurse. During 
the last seven months of the year Miss 
Howell made 1,154 visits to homes, 
while 508 people per month have come 
to the dispensary for help. In the seven 
months she has been present at the 
birth of forty-three babies. Her office 
has also become the center for a cir- 
culating library, and she always keeps 
a small stock of books on hand for sale. 
Many Bibles and religious books have 
been sold to patients coming from the 
interior of the island. In this way the 
soil is being prepared for future seed- 
sowing. 


WEST BORNEO DISTRICT 


Dyak Work 
The work among the Dyaks (the wild 
men of Borneo) has been most en- 
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couraging, the membership of the Dyak 
Church at Pak Miong Theu having dur- 
ing the year increased to 174. The 
Dyak country is rather sparsely settled, 
and as the people must all know some 
Malay in order to do business with the 
Chinese merchants and the Dutch offi- 
cials, we have emphasized the study of 
Malay in all our school work here, both 
among Dyaks and Chinese. 


Pontianak 


Pontianak, the capital of West 
Borneo, has for years asked for a mis- 
sionary, and we hope the time will 
soon come when their request can be 
granted. The Chinese there have given 
us some very valuable property, and 
stand ready to assist us in putting up 
the buildings necessary for an English 
school. 


New Buildings 


West Borneo is trying to do her duty 
in providing for her building needs. 
During the year a new school building 
has been erected at Luhabang at a cost 
of 300 guilders; a parsonage at Djintan 
costing 500 guilders, and one at Semoe- 
deen also costing 500 guilders; and 
Epworth League headquarters which 
will also house the Book Depot for 1,000 
guilders. Of this amount the mission- 
ary provided 300 guilders only, the re- 
maining 2,000 guilders being raised 
locally. 


Singkawang 

Singkawang, the home of the mis- 
sionary, has a thriving Epworth League, 
and has recently organized a junior 
league, which is interesting many of 
the smaller children whom the Sunday 
school has not reached. 


NORTH SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reported By Rev. R. L. ARCHER 


Personnel 

Early in January, 1924, Miss Emma 
Olson arrived in Medan to take charge 
of the Girls’ School in that city. On 
May 18th Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Archer 
came to Medan to take the place left 
vacant by Rev. Leonard Oechsli, who 
was compelled to return home in the 
latter part of January on account of 


the serious condition of Mrs. Oechsli’s 
health. 


Educational 

The chief event of the year, so far 
as the institutional work is concerned, 
was the official opening of the new 
building for the Methodist Boys’ School 
in Medan on May 28th. His Excellency, 
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the Governor of ‘the Hast Coast of 
Sumatra, was to have officiated upon 
that occasion, but on account of illness 
he could not be present; therefore he 
sent as his representative Mr. Winckel, 
the Assistant Resident. Many of the 
other local Dutch and Malay officials 
were present, including the Crown 
Prince of Delhi. As a part of the open- 
ing ceremony a splendid portrait of Her 
Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, was pre- 
sented to the school by the Governor. 

The Mission has now one of the best 
equipped school buildings in the city of 
Medan. It is not only a credit to the 
Mission, but at the same time furnishes 
a school plant which will greatly recom- 
mend the work to the people of the 
community. The building contains 
sufficient class room for over 400 stu- 
dents; in addition there is a large audi- 
torium, with balcony, which serves as 
a school chapel as well as a place in 
which social gatherings can be accom- 
modated. On Sundays the auditorium, 
and many of the class rooms also, are 
used for Sunday-school work. The 
building, including American school 
desks and other equipment, represents 
an outlay of £55,000 ($22,000). 

The enrollment in this school has 
not changed much during the year. 
However, the continued unemployment 
of sO many people hag made it neces- 
sary to reduce the fees in the case of 
several of the poorer students. This, of 
course, means a loss to the school finan- 
cially. = 

On the first of July the Girls’ School 
was moved into new (rented) quarters, 
the location of which is much superior 
to that formerly occupied. The new 
place also provides space in which to 
open a girls’ boarding school which it 
is hoped to do this coming year. 


Out-Station Schools 

The continual hard times in this sec- 
tion of Sumatra have prevented an in- 
crease in enrollment in most all of our 
schools. In Pematang Siantar and 
Tebing Tinggi there has been the larg- 
est proportionate increase in enroll- 
ment during the year. 

The English School in Tandjong 
Balie has started afternoon classes in 
Dutch. It is expected that such classes 
will be found in more of the schools as 
soon as instruction can be provided. 

The opening of new village schools 
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in Asahan has been delayed somewhat 
on account of the delay in securing an 
extension of our permit to do religious 
work in that section of the island. 


Evangelistic Work 

The church work in Medan has been 
handicapped quite a bit during the 
year since it has not been possible to 
secure a suitable preacher for the 
Cantonese congregation. Service in 
Malay has been held twice a month in 
the Medan church for the benefit of 
the Malay-speaking Chinese. Hnglish 
services have been resumed in the same 
church on the first Sunday of each 
month. 

In September a two weeks’ institute 
was held in Tandjong Balie for the 
benefit of the native workers in Asahan. 
Every evening during the institute 
evangelistic services were held in the 
church. The services proved to be of 
help to many of the people. Evan- 
gelistic work in the mountain villages 
of Asahan has been carried on as usual 
by Mr. Gottschall. The Mission Super- 
intendent had the privilege of making 
two trips to these villages during the 
year. However, it will be impossible to 
carry out any effective program of 
evangelization in these villages until - 
an additional missionary can be secured 
for this large and growing field. 

One of the very great needs in con- 
nection with the program for evan- 
gelizing these centers is the presence 
of a representative of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, who will 
be able to direct the work of several 
Bible women. In the churches the num- 
ber of men is far greater than that of 
the women. 


Bagan Si Api Api . 

In January of this year the Mission 
appointed its first Chinese preacher in 
Bagan Si Api Api. This is a town of - 
about 12,000 population on the east 
coast of Sumatra, about 240 miles south 
of Medan. It is the third largest fish- 
ing center in the world. The work has 
made very encouraging progress dur- 
ing the year, although the problem of 
financing the work has given some 
trouble. Several Chinese have been 
baptized in addition to two Moslems. 
In August an Anti-Opium Society was 
organized and in three months time 
about 100 men have been cured of the 
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opium habit. We now rent three houses 
which serve as hospitals. An ex-opium 
smokers’ club has been organized by 
which we hope to conserve the work of 
the Society. Practically all those cured 
of the habit are now attending our 
church so that our church building, 
which is quite large, will not accom- 
modate all who desire to attend an 
ordinary.service. Here a Bible woman 
is greatly needed. 


New Work 


In September new work was started 
in Laboean Bilik, a small town south 
of Tandjong Balie. After repeated invi- 
tations to send a preacher to this place 
it was finally possible to secure a man 
for them. The school and church work 
there is making very good progress. 
This new work is rather unique in that 
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it is entirely self-supporting from the 
beginning, 


Asahan 

The work in Asahan under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Newton Gottschall continues 
to grow. This section of our Mission 
field is one of unusual opportunity. 
There are a number of places asking 
for help to which we still have to say 
“No.” In every village community here 
there will be found a few Chinese or 
Batak Christians who look to us for 
help. Asahan is being opened up by 
the government, thus admitting strong 
Mohammedan influence from the coast 
into the interior. If we are compelled 
to wait very long the power of Islam 
will become so strong in these com- 
munities that our work will be much 
more difficult and many times more 
expensive. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY 


Twenty-five Years 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Philippine Islands is but 
a quarter century old. At the last ses- 
sion of Annual Conference, February, 
1924, the quarter centennial was cele- 
brated. It was a time of rejoicing and 
inspiration. The reports of the begin- 
ings of the work as well as the de- 
velopment through the years were most 
gratifying and encouraging. In the 
building next to the Knox Memorial 
Church, where the Conference and cele- 
brat’on were being held, there were on 
display miniature models of most of the 
chapels and parsonages. It gave the 
visitors a vivid idea of how the work 
had developed from nothing in 1899 to 
a membership of over 70,000, and the 
property acquired during the twenty- 
five years is valued at approximately 
a half million dollars. Is there any 
other mission field under the care of 
our Church that has made as rapid 
growth as the work in these islands? 


Evangelism 

The keynote of the Mission ‘work 
from the very beginning has been evan- 
gelism. Giving the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to the people of the Philippine 
Islands has been a' wonderful privilege, 
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and God has used the feeble efforts of 
both American and Filipino workers, 
who have toiled in this field during the 
last twenty-five years. During the last 
year evangelism has again been 
stressed in all the districts. The re- 
ports show that there has been a steady 
growth in baptisms and church mem- 
bership. Rev. Joseph Clemens, a re- 
tired Methodist Army Chaplain, has 
done splendid work as Conference evan- 
gelist in all the districts. His mes- 
sage is based on “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which he illustrates with stereopticon 
views. The results from these meet- 
ings are most gratifying and at each 
place scores have been baptized and re- 
ceived into the Church. 


Educational 

Because of the Public School System 
conducted by the government, it is not 
necessary that our Church carry on 
educational work in the ordinary secu- 
lar school subjects. The Mission does, 
however, have a share in the Union 
Theological Seminary, which is con- 
ducted by five different missionary so- 
cieties working in the islands. The 
Union Trustee Board is planning to 
erect the new school building during 
the next year. Our Church has twenty 
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young men in this school preparing for 
the ministry. With the new building 
and added staff, more efficient work 
should be done in developing the young 
men who are coming in increasing 
numbers to enter the ministry. 

The Mission conducts four boys’ 
dormitories in the islands. These are 
for the purpose of giving the young 
men under our supervision a Christian 
home with religious instructions. It is 
in these dormitories that many of our 
young men come into vital touch with 
the greater things of life and many 
life decisions are made. 


Medical 

The Board of Foreign Missions has 
but one hospital in the islands. It is 
at Aparri, the northernmost point of 
the Island of Luzon. Doctor Taylor re- 
ports a successful year, having treated 
over 2,500 patients and in many other 
ways has widened the scope of influ- 
ence of the hospital throughout the 
Cagayan valley. 


Self-Support 

This is'one of the important items 
of our mission work. With an ever- 
decreasing appropriation from the 
Home Base for pastoral support in this 
field, the district superintendents have 
pushed self-support in every possible 
way. It is a matter of gratitude to 
know that the Filipino churches are 
doing their utmost along the lines of 
supporting their pastors, aiding the 
deaconesses and Bible women, as well 
as Keeping their chapels and parson- 
ages in proper repair. Many members 
are learning the great blessing of tith- 
ing and in this way are able to sup- 
port God’s cause in a more adequate 
way. In some of the districts, how- 
ever, the pastors have had hardships 
because of lack of proper support, this 
not because the members would not 
give, but because of failures in crops, 
because of typhoons, floods, locusts and 
other causes. The churches, even in 
the face of great difficulties, are con- 
tinuing to develop this important phase 
of church activity. 


New Properties 
During the last year but little was 
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done in the erection of new buildings. 
In Manila it was necessary to dismantle 
the Central Students Church, as well 
as our three missionary homes, be- 
cause the government had need for the 
land. The Central Students Church 
has been reconstructed on an adjoining 
lot. Two new missionary residences 
have been erected on available mission 
land. The Cagayan district reports two 
new parsonages erected; Central dis- 
trict, one; Manila district, two. Other 
parsonages as well as chapels have been 
repaired throughout the Conference. 


Personnel 


During the last year there has been 
an exodus of missionaries. Rev. and 
Mrs. J. F. Cottingham, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. L. Rayner, Rev. and Mrs. T. W. 
Bundy, Rev. and Mrs. Otto Houser, Rev. 
and Mrs. Perry Cedarholm, and Rev. 
R. E. Marshall have all returned home 
within the year. Mr. William Akert 
has come out during the year and is 
in charge of the printing department 
of the Publishing House. Rev. and Mrs. 
Rex Moe returned in February and 
took up the work of the Cagayan Dis- 
trict. In July Rev. and = Mrs, (Aj ok: 
Beckendorf returned and are working 
in the Central District. However, the 
Mission is still very short of the nec- 
essary help to carry on the work as it 
should be done. With the decreased 
budget, several families whose _ fur- 
loughs were due, are compelled to re- 
main over another year. This will nec- 
essarily cause another exodus in 1926. 


Bishop and Mrs. C. B. Mitchell 


The General Conference, in May, as- 
signed Bishop C. B. Mitchell in place of 
Bishop C. E. Locke to this Area. On 
October 28th, Bishop and Mrs. Mitchell 
arrived in the _ islands. They have 
already won the love and esteem of the 
missionary force, as well as that of the 
Filipino brethren. Bishop Mitchell’s 
wide experience as a pastor and his 
efficiency as an administrator will be 
a great stimulus to the work in the 
islands. The Mission looks forward to 
a blessed and fruitful quadrennium 
under his guidance and leadership. 
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INDIA AND BURMA 


The work in India was begun by Rev. William Butler, who arrived 
in Calcutta, September 25, 1856. 

_ _ The India Mission Conference was organized by Bishop Thomson 
in 1864, 

i Rey. William Taylor began his evangelistic work in India among 
English-speaking people on the self-supporting plan in 1870. The re- 
sults of this campaign were organized into the South India Conference 
in 1876. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. 

From these beginnings the work has now grown into nine’ Annual 
Conferences, one Mission Conference and four episcopal areas. The 
Missionary Bishops for India have been the following: Rey. James M. 
Thoburn, elected in 1888, retired in 1908, died in 1922; Rev. Edwin 
Parker, elected in 1900, died in 1901; Rev. Frank W. Warne, elected 
in 1900; Rey. John E. Robinson, elected in 1904, retired in 1920, died 
in 1922; Rev. John W. Robinson, elected in 1912. 

By action of the General Conference of 1920, Bishops Warne and 
Robinson were elected General Superintendents, and episcopal areas in 
India were fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Lucknow Area—North 
India, Northwest India and Lucknow Conferences; Bishop Robinson, 
Bombay Area—Central Provinces, Bombay, Gujarat Conferences and 
Indus River Mission Conference; Bishop F. B. Fisher, elected in 1920, 
Calcutta Area—Bengal Conference and Burma Mission Conference ; 
Bishop H. L. Smith elected in 1920, Bangalore Area—South India Con- 
ference and English Mission. 

By action of the General Conference of 1924, the episcopal areas 
were fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Bangalore Area—Burma Mission 
and South India Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area—North 
India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Aree 
—Bengal, Central Provinces and Lucknow Conferences and Bhabua 
Mission; Bishop B. 'T. Badley, elected in 1924, Bombay Area—Bombay, 
Gujarat and Indus River Conferences. 
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SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE’ 


CoMPILED ON 


The Territory 

South India Conference comprises 
that territory occupied by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church lying south of 
the Bombay, Central Provinces, and 
Bengal Conferences, extending even be- 
yond Tuticorin where India sticks her 
pointed nose into the Southern seas. 
The borders are wide and far-reaching, 
being over 700 miles from north to 
south, around 450 miles east and west, 
covering as much space as the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. 


The Districts 

The Conference is divided into ten 
districts containing thirteen large mis- 
sion centers. 


The Staff 

The Conference staff consists of 
Bishop and Mrs. Warne; 19 men and 
their wives, of the Board of Foreign 
Missions; 28 ladies of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society; 30 Indian 
members of Conference; 161 local 
preachers, 303 exhorters, and 753 other 
Christian workers; making a total of 
1,294. And yet the cry comes from 
every district, circuit and sub-circuit. 
“Send: us more evangelists to care 
for the waiting multitudes dying in 
non-Christian doubt and superstitious 


darkness.” Every district superintend- 
ent is pleading for more workers to 
man the pastoral charges of the 
villages. 


Pastoral Charges 

It is not difficult to see that the train- 
ing of the masses in the villages is an 
extremely difficult task. As a rule 
where the pastor is living the Chris- 
tians are going forward. But in the 
majority of the villages where the 
worker is not stationed, and they count 
into the hundreds in the mass move- 
ment areas, the progress has been very 
slow. In the homeland where a 
preacher grapples with a five point cir- 
cuit (if such exists at the present 
time), although the preacher’ has 
trained assistants, he finds his task too 
large to keep alive. Over against that, 
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place a five point circuit where the 
whole task of preaching, Sunday-school 
teaching, education, and spiritual in- 
struction, and the many other duties 
rest upon one man and his wife, and 
they, many of them not long out of 
heathenism and untrained, and you see 
the tasks before us in our pastorless 
charges. Some villages are already 
saying, “If you cannot send us a regular 
preacher, there is no need for you to 
come again.” 


Baptisms 

As ‘a result of the various evan- 
gelistic campaigns and the several re- 
vivals 4,918 were added to the church 
rolls through the administration of 
baptism. Some few villages have been 
entered this year but it seems that most 
of the baptisms have taken place in old 
villages where we have had Christians. 
It is not hard to go into the whole 
world to baptize but it is rather diffi- 
cult to get the last few members of 
the old Christian families to become 
out and out Christians. 


A Year of Revivals 

The regular evangelistic campaigns 
have been held as usual in all the dis- 
tricts and from all of them come re- 
ports of great success. 

Hyderabad District—In this district 
the hearts of the people were touched 
by the Holy Spirit and 585 people were 
added to the Lord in the campaign. 
The closing days proved to be a real 
camp meeting. There was no special 
preaching but on the advice of the 
leaders, each man was asked to choose 
a tree where he might go alone and 
talk with God about his own heart’s 
condition. After two days of prayer 
and thus waiting upon God, the Holy 
Spirit fell upon them and the jungle 
seemed to be filled with the glory of 
God. 

Bangalore District—-In Kolar the 
young people were especially moved 
by the meetings. The Holy Spirit came 
upon them with power and even the 
children gave utterance to. stirring 
testimony. 
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Vikarabad District—The fourth 
quarterly conferences on the district 
were conducted in camp meeting style, 
with three or more of tthe circuits 
joined in one meeting. The time for 
usual preaching was given over largely 
te prayer and praying alone in the 
jungle. The men returned to camp and 
held meetings with their families at 
midnight. The great evidence of the 
true character of the experiences re- 
ceived was the new message the 
workers carried back to their villages, 
and the burden they assumed for their 
people. The cut in appropriations may 
mean fewer preachers, but there will 
be an increase of power. 

Bidar District—During the months of 
April and May the workers engaged in 
the most intensive campaign. In most 
of the ten circuits there were definite 
results. The spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian people was quickened and in half 
a dozen new villages about 500 were 
baptized. The evangelistic bands at- 
tended several of the large fairs and 
continued in preaching through the 
night. One of the preachers started a 
new type of Christian festival which 
has brought results in the lives of the 
simple Indian village Christians. The 
Christians of one village invited the 
Christians of surrounding villages to 
a curry and rice feast. Invitations 
were sent out far in advance and all 
were urged to be present early in the 
afternoon. They were taken from the 
village where they would not be dis- 
turbed. After suitable Scripture read- 
ing and exhortation they were urged 
to go away individually to their place 
of prayer. They went alone and folks 
who never prayed before were soon at 
prayer until the whole space was filled 
with supplications. 

Raichur District—A real  old-fash- 
ioned Methodist revival was held at 
Raichur. The church members, 
preachers and Bible women were all 
greatly moved. In September while 
the workers were in the station for 
summer school, the evangelists held 
meetings with them for two weeks 
among the great granite boulders of the 
Raichur hills. Sinners were converted, 
backsliders were reclaimed, and many 
testified to the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 

This is the story in brief of the work 
in various parts of the Conference. The 
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old-time religion in the old-time Meth- 
odist way works to-day in India just 
as it did in the days at home when 
Peter Cartwright was a Methodist cir- 
cuit rider. 


A Change of Attitude 

There is a new spirit among the 
Christians. They are getting con- 
cerned about the spiritual welfare of 
their neighbors. From many quarters 
comes the word that zealous Christians 
from the villages have left their work 
and for several days at a time have 
gone with the preachers or missionaries 
and in neighboring villages have testi- 
fied to the new life which was theirs 
since they believed. Several non-Chris- 
tian villages have been made ready for 
baptism through the efforts of Chris- 
tian villagers in this voluntary service 
of evangelism. 

A very great interest is noted among 
all classes to hear the Gospel message, 
and to read the Word of God. Wher- 
ever the preachers go there is a large 
crowd ready to sit and ,to listen to a 
sermon. 


Lantern Slides and Phonographs 

Lantern slides have proved a great 
success on several of the districts in 
gathering and holding the crowds for 
the evening meetings. And the phono- 
graph with band music and Urdu and 
Telugu Gospel records also draws great 
crowds to the Christian place. 


Church Membership 

The statistics show that there are 
8,980 full members, and 45,424 prep- 
aratory members, 125 non-resident 
members and 21,668 baptized children 
on the church registers, making a 
total of 76,152 Christians. Unto Him 
be the glory! 


Sunday Schools 

There are 238,344 members enrolled 
in the 1,048 Sunday schools of the Con- 
ference, where the youth of the church 
are receiving regular Christian instruc- 


tion. In the examinations a great many 
have passed the courses with good 
marks, 


Epworth Leagues 

There are thirteen chapters of the 
Epworth League with 927 members and 
forty-six junior chapters with 1,984 
members. 
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Scripture Sales 

The Scripture sellers have gone far 
and wide this year presenting the Chris- 
tian message to all who wished to buy. 
Hight hundred and forty-eight Bibles 
and New Testaments and 54,732 Scrip- 
ture portions were sold and 213,776 
tracts distributed. The evangelizing 
power of these silent preachers of the 
Word of God cannot be too greatly 
praised. 


The English Work 

By action of the last Conference the 
English District was discontinued and 
the English Churches and schools were 
placed in the district where they are 
situated. There are seven English 
charges in the Conference. They are 
Veprey Church in Madras, Rayapuram 
and Otary, Secunderabad and Hydera- 
bad, Belgaum and Bangalore. In most 
of them the services have been well 
attended, collections kept up and the 
spiritual life deepened. 


Baldwin Schools 

The Boys’ School is giving the finest 
Christian training to a splendid group 
of Anglo-Indian students. On Palm 
Sunday eighteen of the boys joined the 
church. The Girls’ School has had a 
year of work of the solid character- 
building kind. Thirteen girls were re- 
ceived into the church on Palm Sun- 
day. 


Bible Training Schools 

In the Bible school at Kolar, thirty- 
four are enrolled in part-time study .of 
the Bible and kindred subjects. At 
Bidar in April, five families were sent 
out to the villages for work and three 
families remained in school. In Vikara- 
bad and Raichur, the schools were 
closed because of lack of funds to carry 
on the work during the year. 


Industrial Work 

Our largest industrial work is in 
Kolar where sixty men and boys are 
employed in carpentry, cabinet making, 
brass and iron work. At Gokak Falls, 
eight boys are in the industrial school 
and orders have kept them busy. At 
Bidar several boys are busy making 
Bidar-ware, and one has been sent out 
to receive one third salary from the 
Mission and to work at his trade as 
well as to look after his congregation. 
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“With the prospect of a cut in mission- 
ary appropriations coming every year 
it looks as if more of our students 
should learn a trade so that they will 
be able to preach Christ and to earn 
their living at their trade.” 


The Schools ; 
There are 11,956 students in the vari- 
ous schools of the Conference. 


Medical Work 

The four hospitals of the Conference 
with their staffs of doctors and nurses 
have cared for the sick and afflicted as 
they have crowded to the doors of the 
hospitals and dispensaries. One thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-seven pa- 
tients have been admitted to the hos- 
pitals. The dispensaries have given out 
67,813 treatments to those who came for 
medicine. Twenty-three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five rupees (about 
$7,881 gold) were collected in fees. The 
Vikarabad tablet business has had a 
geod year, making a profit of over 5.,- 
000 rupees on tablets. sold. Kolar 
Nurses’ Training School has seventeen 
nurses in training and six graduated 
this year. 


Baby Folds 

Forty-four babies have found a haven 
of refuge in the Kolar Baby Fold and 
sixteen in the Sironcha Baby Fold. 


Famine Sections 

Raichur and Gulbarga districts have 
been deeply afflicted with famine this 
year. This has scattered our Christians 
far and wide and the village work, 
especially in the schools, became seri- 
ously disorganized. 


Self-Support 

This year 52,977 rupees (about $17,659 
gold) have been raised from the Chris- 
tians of the Conference. Considering 
the poverty and famine among the 
people this is a good showing.  Self- 
support is being pushed all over the 
Conference. We are training our peo- 
ple to give as the Lord prospers them. 


Looking Ahead 

“Indications as we look ahead are 
that we are on the verge of a great 
revival. For years the Church has 
asked that God would pour out His 
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Holy Spirit on the Indian Church. 
From the various sections of the Con- 
ference this thing has come to pass. 
His Holy Spirit has been poured out 
upon preachers and Christian believers. 
This year men and women have been 
kneeling in the receiving line. The re- 
ception rooms have been filled with His 
Glory. 

“We are told that there is a cut in 
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the appropriations. That means less 
money to pay the already too small 
salaries of the already too small force 
of Indian preachers. That means a 
decrease of salaries, and a decrease of 
preachers, and an increase of pastor- 
less charges. Is God testing India? 
Are His chosen leaders being weighed 
in the balances and the wanting ones 
cast aside?” 


BURMA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY B. M. Jones anp V. W. AxBpBry 


THE BURMESE DISTRICT 


The work of the year-has been 
greatly hindered by much illness both 


among the missionaries and the 
Burmese workers. That all have re- 
covered and are on hand for a new 


year of work is a cause for devout 


thanksgiving. 


Evangelism 

Effort was made to push the evan- 
gelistic work among the villages dur- 
ing the dry season which is all too short 
for the purpose. Parties of workers 
camped for several days at a time in 
selected villages, instead of moving on 
every day or two to new locations as 
has been done previously. In most 
places there was found an eager atten- 
tion on the part of considerable num- 
bers of people. The awakening spirit 
of nationalism that threatened for a 
time to hinder the work, seems in the 
long run to have accomplished the 
opposite result. It is surely the 
strategic time to push on this work. 


The Schools 

A large part of the work of the dis- 
trict is along educational lines. There 
is a high school for boys and one for 
girls in Rangoon, and three Anglo- 
vernacular middle. schools in Thongwa, 
Syriam and Twante. The Boys’ High 
School in Rangoon has enrolled 1,100 
boys and has turned away 200 for lack 
of accommodation. The Girls’ High 
School has over 300, more than it has 
adequate accommodation for. The 
schools in the out-stations are all for 
boys though each has a few girls in at- 
tendance, the total running to about 
170 for each school. Thongwa has a 
fine building but that of Syriam is quite 
inadequate, and Twante has to get 


along with a temporary structure of 
mat walls, thatch roof and earth floor. 
All need hostel buildings. 

In addition to the above there are a 
number of small vernacular schools in 
the smaller villages and the opportunity 
for increasing their number is great. 
They can be operated for very little 
expense and provide a center for our 
work as well as an opportunity to bring 
to the people the blessings of a more 
up-to-date education than that provided 
by the Buddhist monasteries, the 
teachers in which do not know enough 
even to teach arithmetic. 


A New District 

On the Pegu circuit, which is sixty 
miles wide by as many long, there have 
been marked ingatherings in two _ lo- 
calities which we trust are but the 
beginnings that may develop into a 
mass movement. This circuit is being 
set apart aS a Separate district for the 
coming year. 


Needs 

The urgent needs of the district are 
a larger force of indigenous workers 
and better provision for our schools and 
residences for our missionaries, one 
of whom lives in rented quarters and 
another in a native parsonage. 


THE CHINESE DISTRICT 


Developments 

The most outstanding development 
on this district during the past year 
has been the acquisition of property in 
Rangoon for the schools of the Board 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. The latter purchased a ware- 
house and remodeled it into a school 
building at a cost of a little more than 
25,000 rupees (about $8,000 gold). It 
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was a little farther out than the old 
rented quarters but it was filled to over- 
flowing before it had been occupied 
three months. There is very much 
needed a further investment to the ex- 
tent of providing a hostel for girls and 
a residence for the women missionaries 
who now have to live across the city in 
the Burmese Mission. 


Memorial Building—Rangoon 

The Boys’ School has for years been 
crowded into a little old dilapidated 
bungalow that stood on a very eligible 
site acquired some years ago in antici- 
pation of Centenary gifts. The bunga- 
low had been condemned by the city 
authorities for more than six years and 
further grace was refused. The long- 
hoped-for Edith Jackson Fisher Me- 
morial building is now fast approach- 
ing completion on this site and the 
church portion of it was dedicated at 
Conference. The school section, it is 
hoped, will be ready for occupation by 
the beginning of 1925. It is three 
stories high, has a church auditorium 
on the ground floor with a hall at the 
rear that can be used to enlarge the 
auditorium, nine class rooms on the 
upper floors in addition to an office for 
the superintendent of the school and 
living quarters for the pastor and the 
headmaster. The Chinese church is 
contributing 20,000 rupees (about 
$7,000 gold) toward the cost; the goy- 
ernment has given 500 rupees (about 
$170 gold) and the Board of Foreign 
Missions has secured designated gifts 
for the project and has made a grant 
of $5,000 in addition. The total cost 
will probably be not more than 100,000 
rupees (about $33,000 gold). It is 
hoped that the Board’s grant may be 
available at an early date as the in- 
terest charges are heavy. 


Growth of Work 

The church has continued to grow 
steadily and with the new equipment 
there is ardent hope that progress the 
coming year will far surpass anything 
experienced heretofore. A night school 
has proved a very useful agency for 
bringing alert young men into contact 
with the church. Half a mile’ or so 
away is a hostel for boys, where twenty- 
six have been in residence and double 
the number would: be, if accommoda- 
tion were available. The Mission also 
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owns a very desirable site occupied 
by an old bungalow forty years old or 
more, a site that is largely wasted for 
want of the funds to erect a suitable 
building. 


Mergui and Pegu 

The church at Mergui has grown and 
that at Pegu has held its own. The 
school at the latter place has suffered 
considerable opposition and the attend- 
ance has decreased. Business condi- 
tions in Burma affect the Chinese com- 
munity more than any other and busi- 
ness has been bad for some time. 
Nevertheless, contributions have fallen 
off but slightly and in many cases there 
has been faithful stewardship and real 
sacrifice. The district has before it a 
bright future. 


Rangoon—Cantonese 

It is a cause of gratitude that before 
the end of the year a pastor was 
secured for the Cantonese church in 
Rangoon which had been scattered for 
a long time for want of a shepherd. It 
has made an encouraging reopening. 


THE ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Schools 


The work of the Thandaung School 
has been made difficult this year by 
an epidemic of illness for the first time 
in twenty years. It is quite evident 
that the disease was carried into the 
school from outside and so there is no 
reason for losing faith in Thandaung 
as a hill station. During the year all 
of the debt on the school has been paid 


and this has made the work much 
easier. 
The Girls’ School in Rangoon has 


been in the throes of shifting. In 
March the government took over the 
Lewis Street lots for a consideration 
of about $100,000 gold, two thirds of 
which, because of the original grant, 
was designated for the girls’ school 
and one third for the boys’ school. 
This has necessitated the rebuilding at 
Lancaster Road. The old buildings 
have been sold and are being removed. 
The school has kept up its standard of 
efficiency and the enrollment is the 
largest in its history, many students 
being turned away for lack of room, 
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Churches 


The work at Yenangyaung has been 
begun. A school for the children of 
the American drillers has been estab- 
lished. Permission to use the chapel 
erected for the use of the Church of 
England has been secured. Some inter- 
esting work has been done among the 
Burmese and Indian people of that 
community. It is a great opportunity 
and a challenge. 

The work in Epworth Memorial has 
been carried on in the usual way. 
Twenty new members have been re- 
ceived into the church. The _ total 
budget raised was 19,877 rupees (about 
$6,626 gold), which is a little more 
than last year. Many repairs have been 
made to the church and parsonage. 
The year has been successful because 
the people had a mind to work. 


THE INDIAN DISTRICT 


The People 


This section of the country is full 
of people who have come over from 
India and who speak their native 
Indian language and live according to 
Indian customs very largely. It is like 
a section of India transferred to Burma. 


Burma and South India 

There is a feeling of gratitude that 
our work in Burma has been more 
closely connected with the work in 
South India where most of our people 
come from. Bishop Warne _ presides 
over both Conferences and can take a 
friendly view toward all plans to unite 
the two fields more closely. This rela- 
tion was evidenced by the visit of the 
Rev. J. J. Kingham, of Madras, for 
two weeks, who assisted in the district 
conference and conducted a series of 
meetings in the Rangoon church. He 
also visited all of the mission stations 
and greatly encouraged the work. He 
is a good Tamil scholar and is an ideal 
missionary. The Tamil people of the 
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church in Burma will long remember 
his labors among them. 


Rangoon 


In Rangoon the Tamil church has 
had a good year and the number of 
members has increased until they num- 
ber a Christian community of 412. 
This is a decided increase. The church 
has recently been strengthened by the 
appointment of Mr. N. A. Ruthinam, of 
Madras, as associate pastor, and by the 
arrival of Mr. Zeckey and family for 
work among the Hindustani people. 
Mr. Zeckey is a graduate of the 
Bareilly Seminary and is well quali- 
fied for this work. He has found Hin- 
dustani Christians in other places be- 
sides in Rangoon. 


Kadok 


The work in the out-stations has con- 
tinued to prosper. Chiefly, there is the 
remarkable movement in Kadok, a 
village thirty miles north of Pegu. 
Here the head man of the Indian com- 
munity and most of his people ex- 
pressed a desire to be Christians and 
he and a large number of his followers 
were baptized. 


Kanoungto 

In Kanoungto two schools are now in 
full swing. In each school there are a 
Tamil and a Telegu department and 
the teachers are paid almost entirely 
by the government. There are thou- 
sands of coolies there and a great oppor- 
tunity to do a really helpful work. 
Services have been conducted regularly 
and several people have been baptized. 


Dallh 


At Dallh there has been improvement 
although the people are very ignorant 
and in some ways hard to deal with. 
Chief among these difficulties is intem- 
perance. They find it not only easy 
but profitable to buy and sell liquor 
and it is hard to get them to stop it. 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE . 


COMPILED BY 

Staff 
The only addition to the missionary 
staff this year was Rev. Clarence L. 
Wood, son of Rev. Frederick Wood, of 
this Conference, who returned as mis- 
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sionary to the city of his birth, Bombay. 
Seven Indian men were received on 
trial at the last Annual Conference and 
one was received into full membership. 
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Evangelistic Work 

The evangelistic work in this Confer- 
ence is affected by the fact that in it 
are two great cities. Bombay, the capi- 
tal of Bombay Presidency and the gate- 
way to India, is a great commercial 
city with more than one and a quarter 
million inhabitants. Nagpur is the 
capital of the Central Provinces and 
while much smaller than Bombay has 
a large industrial community and real 
city problems. The staff in these cities 
is not large enough nor is the financial 
backing strong enough to make _ pos- 
sible the work in evangelistic and social 
‘service lines for which opportunity is 
so abundantly offered. The nine per 
cent cut in the work appropriations 
to the districts for 1924 necessitated the 
cutting down of the staff. In Basim 
district eight workers were dismissed 
for this reason, yet the district is show- 
ing a small increase in membership. 
Bombay district reports an increase of 
sixteen per cent in membership. 

Poona District—Evangelistic work 
among the Marathis has never been 
largely fruitful. The oldest and larg- 
est missions at work among them have 
comparatively small Christian com- 
munities. There is, however, one area 
in our field known as the Puntumba- 
Kopergaon area of the Poona District 
which gives promise of a really great 
harvest. In this area because of last 
year’s nine per cent cut, three evan- 
gelistic centers had to be closed, and 
the baptisms are slightly less in number 
than last year. Here there are several 
groups of Christians, large communities 
among whom we are not able to put a 
worker, villages with 120, 50, 40, 60 
Christians recently baptized. There 
are many other Christian communities 
which we are not able properly to care 
for. 

The Superintendent says, “This has 
been the greatest year in the history of 
the district or Conference as regards 
candidates for baptism. I have just 
turned away from a village where 100 
candidates asked for baptism. Last 
week in the Puntumba., field I spent a 
night with a large group of people who 
were asking for baptism.” In this im- 
mediate area inquirers are now found 
among five different classes represent- 
ing the entire social scale. Only the 
lowest have been so far baptized, fear 
of persecution deterring most of the 
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others. A group of 3,000 appealed to 
us for instruction and baptism but it 
was discovered that they were within 
an area reached by other missions. 
Lack of means of travel (a Ford car is 
greatly needed) and shortage ot funds 
for workers are the chief hindrances 
to progress in this area. 


Scripture Sales 

The sale and distribution of Gospels, 
Bible portions and tracts is a very 
essential part of the evangelistic pro- 
gram. In spite of the decrease in the 
numbers of workers, Nagpur district 
shows an increase in the circulation of 
religious literature: twenty-one Bibles, 
85 New Testaments, 18,029 Gospels and 
186,622 tracts and booklets were sold 
or distributed. The Bombay district 
reports for the five-year Centenary 
period, 15,109 Scriptures and Gospel 
portions sold, and 412,185 tracts distrib- 
uted. 


Educational Work 

Basim—In the Basim District whose 
Christian community is small, ninety- 
nine per cent of the Christian children 
of school age are in school. This dis- 
trict is enjoying the facilities offered 
by the opening of their new middle 
school building. The return of one of 
their boys from Normal Training 
School enabled them to open the first 
class of the Anglo-Vernacular school. 
This district in addition to its primary 
school work has two young men in col- 
lege, eight boys in high school and 
twenty in the Anglo-Vernacular school. 

Bombay—In the Bombay district the 
Mission carries on very little work as 
government and municipal schools are 
generally accessible. A boys’ hostel is 
maintained at Kalyan where the boys 
attend the government school. 

Nagpur—Nagpur district reports 945 
students, 266 of whom are girls. Most 
of those in the day schools are in the 
primary class. The girls’ boarding 
school at Nagpur has showed increase 
in numbers and efficiency, now having 
enrolled 120 pupils, with 99 boarders. 
The Boys’ School at Kamptee has had 
all the pupils the funds would permit. 
This school has received an increased 
amount in fees for tuition, board, and 
other items. A normal school is main- 
tained in connection with the girls’ 
boarding school at Nagpur. It has to 
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be financed from the funds of that 
school. 

Poona District—In the Puntumba- 
Kopargaon area a survey was made in 
July showing about 400 Christian chil- 
dren of school age, comparatively few 
of whom had any educational oppor- 
tunity. In Kopargaon is the beginning 
of a boys’ boarding school, where the 
lads are cared for in the pastor’s house 
and attend the day school. The district 
superintendent of the Poona district is 
recommending the removal of the 
Poona boarding school to Puntumba or 
Kopargaon and the use of the plant at 
Poona for a high school hostel from 
which our pupils can attend other high 
schools. There are twenty-five lower 
grade schools in this district. 


Conference Bible School 

This institution is still without a 
home of its own and during this year 
has suffered unfortunate losses from its 
staff. However, the classes have been 
maintained and the small group of men 
attending this school are well in- 
structed under the supervision of Rev. 
A. N. Warner, superintendent of the 
Nagpur District. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Schools 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has an excellent girls’ high 
school and orphanage at Telegaon in 
the Poona district, good day schools in 
Bombay, a girls’ normal school and 
boarding school in Nagpur and a girls’ 
boarding school at Basim. 


Medical Work 

A small dispensary is maintained in 
Poona, but it is not largely patronized, 
as the city is well supplied with hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. At Puntumba 
a dispensary has been maintained for 
many years and as many as 6,000 pa- 
tients have been treated in a single 
year. This year the attendance was 
not so large. A small fee has been 
charged based on the cost of medicines 
and the people have been generally will- 
ing to pay this. A small building is 
needed. Friends in America have con- 
tributed $450 toward this. More is 
needed but we shall commence a struc- 
ture with this sum, hoping that addi- 
tions may be made to it. A hospital 
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plant was one of the Centenary gifts 
promised for this field. 

At Igatpuri in the Bombay district, 
Mrs. M. D. Wood, wife of the pastor of 
our English congregation there, is a 
private practitioner but for love of the 
work she maintains a dispensary for 
the Indian people. She has a com- 
pounder, nurse, and Bible woman, and 
the thousands of patients for whom she 
annually prescribes receive faithful 
religious instruction. This work Mrs. 
Wood carries on without cost to the 
Board, 


Self-Support 

The Bombay district reports an in- 
crease of seven per cent in pastoral sup- 
port raised by the Indian churches, a 
good increase in view of the fact that 
during the previous five years of the 
Centenary period they made an _ in- 
crease of 180 per cent on pastoral sup- 
port. During this same period this dis- 
trict raised in self-support for vernacu- 
lar churches 19,874 rupees (about $6,- 
625 gold), or six rupees per adult mem- 
ber per annum. The Nagpur district 
reports an increase of 1,163 rupees 
raised during the year on self-support. 

The Superintendent of the Poona dis- 
trict comments: “Our figures this year 
will show that we are doing better than 
we have ever before done in respect to 
self-support. It is slow work trying to 
make the new Christians of a very poor 
class, a class who have eaten the scraps 
of the village for many generations, 
understand the privileges of paying 
something for their religion. The old 
story of how much they used to pay 
their priests under the old regime does 
not apply very much to the class from 
which we get most of our converts. 
They paid very little.” 


Sunday Schools 

The Sunday school is both an evan- 
gelistic and educational agency. Faith- 
ful attention has been given to this 
phase of the work but the statistics 
will show decreases, due in part to the 
smaller staff necessitated by the nine 
per cent cut, but more, perhaps, to 
greater care in keeping the records. 


New Properties 

Rev. W. H. Stephens, of Poona dis- 
trict, writes: ‘The Centenary collapse, - 
as far as our Indian buildings are con- 
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cerned, is a heart-breaking business, 
with all the talk about what was to be 
done for us, and almost nothing done. 
We saw fine buildings, a board school 
and hospital at Kopargaon and Pun- 
tumba, with the greatly needed district 
schools and workers’ quarters, with 
churches and homes over the district: 
and all that remains of that splendid 
vision is simply a big heartache and 
the memory of a lovely mirage.” 

While this is true of the Poona dis- 
trict, the Conference is not without en- 
couragement. Centenary Church, Bom- 
bay, has housed three vernacular con- 
gregations during the year as well as 
several pastors and workers, and the 
rental of its shops has brought in a 
substantial sum for the Bombay de- 
velopment scheme. Work on the new 
church and missionary apartments at 
Sankli Street, Bombay, of which the 
cornerstone was laid last year, has been 
held in abeyance but is now being 
taken in hand in real earnest. 

With money given by the Board a 
new nine-room middle school building 
has been erected at Basim, at a cost of 
$5,800. 

The Christians of the Nagpur district 
have been inspired by the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new girls’ school 
hostel on the new property secured at 
Nagpur. This marks the first bit of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
property in this district. 

In pursuit of the plan for removing 
the Nagpur district boys’ school from 
Kamptee to Nagpur, forty-six acres was 
purchased from the government, a part 
of which was taken ‘over by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
who have their first building now well 
under way. The whole plot has been 


fenced. Ground is being prepared for 
use in connection with the “Project 
Method” in the boys’ school. The funds 
expected for the buildings have not 
arrived, but some money has’ been 
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raised locally and government has 
promised assistance. The buildings at 
Kamptee are unsanitary and unsafe. 
The inspector says some rooms are 
“little better than a dungeon’ and 
others, “while spacious enough are too 
old and have been out of repair.” 

Having taken over this land from 
government the Mission is obligated to 
build on it within a limited time. In 
view of all these facts the superintend- 
ent has made a beginning on the build- 
ings with the small sum in hand, in the 
hope of being able to open school on 
the new plot in June, 1925. 


English Work 

Bombay has two English congrega- 
tions, Bowen and Taylor. The former 
is characterized by the loyalty of the 
faithful few who form its membership 
and the proportionately large sums 
they raise for pastoral support, local 
needs and benevolences. The latter has 
a much more difficult financial problem, 
but has a strong evangelistic -spirit. 
Its local preachers have helped to care 
for Vernon Memorial Church, Kalyan, 
during the absence of the pastor, on 
leave in New Zealand. 

The church at Igatpuri rejoices in 
enlarged quarters for its pastor and in 
the good work done for the railway 
community to whom it ministers. 

In Kamptee there is the non-Conform- 
ist Chaplaincy which Rev. J. E. Borg- 
man has cared for in addition to his 
supervision of the boys’ boarding 
school. Rev. W. W. Bruere, a retired 
missionary of the Board, shepherds a 
large and enthusiastic congregation at 
Poona. Here, too, are the Anglo-Indian 
Home and Girls’ High School where 
Mrs. Hutchings and her staff continue 
to care for one hundred boarders and 
many day pupils. At Lanavla there is 
another English congregation with a 
good plant in a railway community, 
which is self-supporting. 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Compinep By L. BE. LInzenn 


A Good Harvest 

The third year in the history of the 
Gujarat Conference (separated from 
Bombay Conference in 1922) has been 
a good one, It has pleased God to give 
this part of India an exceptionally 


bountiful harvest, and the always im- 
portant question “What shall we eat?” 
is answered satisfactorily for Gujarat’s 
millions for at least a year. This 
matter also has its bearing on the spir- 
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itual side of things. Sufficiently fed 
people are more inclined to give at- 
tention to soul concerns than hungry 
ones, and in the Christian community 
attendance at services and school and 
money contributions go up where food 
is plentiful and cheap. Political ani- 
mosities, too, are less fierce when the 
stomach is full. 


Pastoral and Evangelistic Work 

In the three chief centers, Baroda, 
Nadiad and Godhra, there are large 
churches, under Indian pastors, more 
than self-supporting, with well organ- 
ized Sunday schools, approximating to 
what we find in a good American 
church. But the village church is 
much less developed. Here illiteracy, 
old customs and a general lack of inter- 
est in all but the primary things of hu- 
man life, militate against rapid pro- 
gress. However, those who have seen 
twenty years of service in this area find 
reason for much encouragement and 
confidence for the future. An increas- 
ing number of the younger generation 
of Christians is more and more mak- 
ing a bold fight against these 
hindrances and surely, if slowly, over- 
coming them; but the amount of moral 
courage involved in this is great and 
cannot be realized by one who has not 
been in contact with Indian village 
conditions. The caste system still has 
a powerful hold on the people, both 
Christian and heathen, and the last 
citadel of Hinduism, bad marriage cus- 
toms, shows little indication of sur- 
render. 


The Educated Classes 

A cause for great encouragement is 
the fact, testified to by all workers, of 
a distinct change of mind and attitude 
toward Christ and Christians on the 
part of the high caste and educated 
classes generally. In town and village 
the Christian preacher gets a hearing 
and a respect, all too uncommon until 
recent years. Among several causes 
for this, the steady, faithful work, for 
many years, of both missionary and 
Indian preachers is surely one, and we 
may hope that the consistent, godly 
lives of Christians is another. The 
number of baptisms (2,926) has not 
been so large aS in some former years, 
but effort has been made to Christian- 
ize more thoroughly the thousands of 
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baptized people whose knowledge is 
little and religious experience feeble. 
There is no more necessary work than 
this in all mass movement areas. 


The Revival Month 

The now well established month of 
special evangelistic effort, held each 
year simultaneously all over India, was 
again very successful in Gujarat. The 
work has now become thoroughly 
systematized, everybody takes part and 
knows just what he is expected to do, 
the effort is saturated in prayer and 
a great deal of enthusiasm is mani- 
fested everywhere. An increasing num- 
ber of laymen is enlisted in the work, 
year by year. The workers are formed 
into bands which itinerate over defined 
areas during the month, preaching to 
the non-Christians during the day time, 
and holding meetings for deepening the 
spiritual life of the Christians each 
evening. 


Sunday Schools 

In view of the illiteracy and igno- 
rance of so large a proportion of the 
village Christians we have always given 
a good deal of attention to Sunday 
schools; but, during recent years, by 
the appointment of inspectors and 
other means, this department of effort 
has been very greatly extended and 
improved. In the 775 Sunday schools 
of the Conference, the 27,785 scholars 
receive systematic instruction in a pre- 
scribed course of lessons specially pre- 
pared for village Sunday schools. 

There is no part of his work in which 
the average village worker’ takes 
greater interest than his Sunday school. 
As the period for the annual examina- 
tion approaches daily Sunday school 
sessions are often held, with the result 
that thousands of the village children, 
the majority of them wholly or almost 
wholly illiterate, have a wonderful 
knowledge of Bible stories. Almost the 
entire constituency of our Sunday 
school sits for this annual examination 
and the number who fail to pass is 
very small, while that of those who 
gain honors is very high. 


Educational Work 

Education is still far from popular 
among the class of people from which 
our Christian community is mostly 
drawn. The advantages of going to 
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school are remote and uncertain, while 
a few annas (cents) brought home in 
the evening by a boy or girl as the 
result of a day’s work in the fields are 
present and immediately useful in their 
power to purchase some of the neces- 
saries of life. Hence a school which 
is fairly well attended in the slack sea- 
sons may be decimated when the weed- 
ing and rice transplanting time comes 
along, and the discouraged teacher left 
with a dozen tiny children to mind 
while the parents and elder brothers 
and sisters are gone to work. And this 
is not the only obstacle to successful 
village school work by any means. 

Here, as elsewhere, steady persistent 
effort is overcoming difficulties and im- 
provement is visible almost everywhere. 
In the jungly or less developed parts 
of Gujarat, this progress is not great, 
but in the more populous and advanced 
areas very considerable improvement, 
under capable teachers and inspectors, 
is manifest. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of this is that we have 
this year received in government 
grants-in-aid several thousands of 
rupees, whereas a few years ago noth- 
ing came from this source except for 
our two or three central schools. 


Boarding Schools 

In the Baroda Boys’ high and pri- 
mary schools there is a present enroll- 
ment of 293, 255 of whom are Chris- 
tian boys, and 207 of whom live in the 
hostel. The senior class number 
twenty-seven. Several of last year’s 
students are taking courses in institu- 
tions for higher education. The in- 
creased measure of support of their 
boys by parents is greatly appreciated. 

The Godhra Boys’ primary school is 
in the hands of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society missionaries; the 
hostel is in charge of a Board mission- 
ary. The proximity of the Women’s 
Training College is, in many ways a 
great advantage to the school work 
here and over a wide area. 


Industrial School 

In the Nadiad Industrial and Engi- 
neering Institute there has been marked 
improvement both in the work done in 
shop and school, and in the character 
of the boys. There are 150 boys in the 
primary school, 106 of whom are hostel 
boarders. Twenty-four boys work full 
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time and forty-two part time in the 
industrial school. Special effort is 
made for the spiritual welfare of the 
boys, and this year four have entered 
the School of Theology. 


Theological School 

The Baroda School of Theology has 
had a good year with forty men and 
twenty women students. Class work 
and evangelistic effort in city and 
village have been carried on with en- 
thusiasm by teachers and students. The 
school has suffered great loss in the 
death of its Indian Vice-Principal, who 
has been its Head Master since its 
commencement, nineteen years ago. 


Medical Work 

The Thoburn Hospital at Nadiad has 
had a record year in its great work of 
healing as well as in fruitful spiritual 
effort among patients. The doctor and 
his two women nurses, together with 
the Indian assistants, get through an 
almost incredible amount of work, con- 
sidering the number of workers. Dur- 
ing the year there have been 16,600 out- 
patients, 1,216 in-patients, 976 major 
and 177 minor operations. There are 
sixty-six private wards and 100 beds. 
Strong evangelistic work is regularly 
carried on and there is a considerable 
sale of Christian literature among the 
patients and their friends. 


Self-Support 

The contributions of the Christian 
community increase year by year, and 
this year is in advance of all previous 
to it. If the expenditures had remained 
what they were-ten years ago, the Mis- 
sion would have been within sight of 
the self-support goal by this time. But 
while contributions have increased, ex- 
penditures have also increased, and 
there is yet a long way to travel before 
foreign funds are no longer needed. 
Cost of living has increased, rents are 
higher, single men workers have _ be- 
come heads of families, with children 
in boarding schools, for whom fees have 
to be paid, and so on. A substantial 
new source of income is that from gov- 
ernment grants-in-aid, already referred 
to. 

An effort is now to be inaugurated to 
group two or three villages in which 
there are a considerable Christian com- 
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munity and good schools, and to make 
this a self-supporting pastorate. There 
are a number of places where this can 
be done if sufficient effort all round is 
made, and, the system once established, 
there is reasonable hope that a few 
years hence it may be widespread. But 
there are considerable areas of very 
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poor jungle folk where the problem of 
self-support is, at present, insoluble. 
Roughly speaking the present contribu- 
tions of our Christian community aver- 
ages one rupee per head (about 33 1/3 
cents gold) for each man, woman and 
child, a very great improvement on 
past days. 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FIELD 


The work of the Indus River Confer- 
ence is distributed over large portions 
of the four northwest provinces of 
India. The work was begun in these 
provinces in several places as early as 
the eighties but was not dealt with 
in a thorough way until the organiza- 
tion of the Indus River Mission Con- 
ference in 1922. This Conference be- 
came an Annual Conference, November 
19th, 1924, 


BALUCHISTAN 


There is but one district in Baluchi- 
stan although there is a population of 
834,703 distributed over 134,608 square 
miles of territory. 

The population, 94 per cent Moham- 
medan, is only 3.3 per cent illiterate. 
The total Christian community num- 
bers only 5,800 and there are but two 
secondary schools under’ Christian 
auspices in the whole province. The 
chief languages are Brahus, Balochi, 
and Pashtoo, although English and 
Urdu are understood in the centers. 


Chaman 

Our church has five circuits directed 
from one mission station. Chaman is 
“our door-step station to Afghanistan” 
where there is a successful medical and 
evangelistic work.. Chaman sent the 
first boys to the boarding school at 
Sheikh Mandah near Quetta. Rev. and 
Mrs. A. L. Grey live at Sheihk Mandah 
where there is a good property and the 
beginning of the Baluchistan Christian 
Institute where the educational work 
will center. The institute will have 
four departments: the Bible training 
school, Anglo-Vernacular middle school 
for boys, normal training school and a 
vocational school. “Our aim is to turn 
out Christian gentlemen with the 
marks of honest toil on their hands.” 


There are already fifty-five boys in the 
institute. 


Sibi 

At Sibi our church is established and 
there is a small Christian community 
of seventy-four. Although it has the 
unenviable reputation of being one of 
the hottest places in India with a 
record of 130 degrees Fahrenheit, in 
the shade, the work there has had a 
good year. 


Quetta and Mach 

Quetta has a prosperous English 
church which owns its church building 
and parsonage, and an acre and a half 
of land. This building has been used 
by the Indian congregation this year 
but a central church building is needed 
for them-as the city is large and the 
distances considerable. Half way up 
to Quetta from the plains, we have a 
center at Mach where our workers are 
doing pioneer evangelism. 


Scripture Sales 

Statistics cannot measure the out- 
come and lasting results of our pioneer 
mission work in Baluchistan but the 
sale of 700 Bibles and portions of the 
Bible in the Province this year means 
that our workers are sowing the seed 
that will bring forth many-fold in time 
to come. They carefully and prayer- 
fully distributed 15,000 tracts and bap- 
tized, among these proud people, fifty- 
two converts. 


THE PUNJAB 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
four districts in the Punjab. 


Batala 

Batala District is superintended by 
Rev. I. U. Daniel, an Indian member 
of Conference. The work is carried 
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on by a Conference member, two dea- 
cons and nine uwnordained preachers in 
addition to the exhorters and chaudris 
that assist in the work. This is a small 
number of ministers for 11,282 Chris- 
tians who must be taught the primary 
facts and truths of Christian living. 
These faithful and energetic workers 
have this year baptized 972 converts in 
this rich harvest field. 

Self-Support—The development of 
the indigenous church in this district 
is going on rapidly. The voluntary 
workers are numerous. For instance 
135 village Christian leaders came to 
a laymen’s meeting at Annual Confer- 
ence from thirty-six different villages, 
bringing an offering of ninety-seven 
rupees and spending car fares amount- 
ing to 286 rupees. When one under- 
stands the poverty of India and then 
counts this willing offering of self and 
service, the outcome of this new move- 
ment for self-support is most encourag- 
ing. . 

The local support of the district has 
increased to 2,900 rupees in spite of 
financial depression for the agricul- 
turalists who make up the. whole 
Christian community. There are eight 
cooperative credit societies among 
these Methodist people for their protec- 
tion and economic development and 
these societies have contributed in no 
small way to the increase in self-sup- 
port. 

Evangelism—The month of special 
efforts was a time of political agita- 
tion and unrest, but in spite of opposi- 
tion and distractions there were 265 
baptisms and a total offering of 355 
rupees taken. The district now has a 
full-time Sunday-school secretary and 
its evangelistic Sunday schools and 
day schools are being well organized 
by his help and the help of the district 
evangelist, Miss L. D. Christensen. 


Bhatinda Area 

This district has hada year of re- 
markable progress although the _ peo- 
ple have had little help from mission- 
aries. This new district comprises six- 
teen circuits of the old Hissar district. 
These circuits are far from Hissar and 
center around the railway junction of 
Bhatinda. Thirteen thousand eight 
hundred Christians are living in this 
area with only a few Christian teachers 
to help them. 
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Workers—Although fifteen workers 
of many years’ service in the Mission 
have had to be dismissed because of 
the impending retrenchment, volunteer 
workers and the preachers that have 
been retained have carried on in a way 
that commends the Indian leaders of 
this district. 

Evangelism—Miss Holman, district 
evangelist, writes of her work: “This 
has been a blessed year. Never have 
we seen Christians and non-Christians 
more eager for the Gospel. Sunrise 
meetings followed by the open air dis- 
pensary work have been held in the 
villages. We have conducted mid-day 
meetings, sheltered from the burning 
sun by friendly meem trees. The magic 
lantern has been used in the darkness 
of the night to shed forth the Gospel 
light. The picture rolls received from 
home have helped to stamp on the 
minds of zenana women the truths that 
we have taught. Last year a challenge 
was sent home for 4,000,000 pictures 
cards so that each one in the district 
might be given one. The challenge was 
taken up by many churches and. Sun- 
day schools and hundreds of children’s 
hearts have been gladdened by the 
gifts.” 

“Give Your Watch’’—The story of 
the “Give Your Watch” in the Board’s 
Executive Committee Meeting reached 
this district and the men were so 
touched by the meaning of the retrench- 
ment that was impending, that they 
gave their cheap watches, or their value, 
which meant so much to them with 
their meager resources. When forty 
men had contributed and counted up 
the value of their watches and offerings 
there was a collection of $65 from In- 
dian preachers for the debt of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Need for Schools—The strategic 
location of Bhatinda for evangelistic 
education cannot be overestimated. As 
yet the Mission does not own a foot of 
ground in the district nor has it any 
institution or any thoroughly organ- 
ized school. The necessity of building 
school plants for the boys and girls 
among the 13,812 Christians and of 
placing an educational missionary 
among them, as well as a resident mis- 


sionary evangelist, cannot be over 
stated. The plans and the sites are 
available. We still hope and pray for 


the missionaries and the money that 
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has been asked in our Finance Com- 
mittee estimates for buildings and sites. 

Hissar—tThis district is one of three 
which have Indian superintendents. 
Its territory covers nearly 12,000 square 
miles and has nine cireuits:of Methodist 
ae in two languages, Urdu and Pan- 
jabi. 

Opposition from the Arya Samaj, or 
Hindu Reform organization, has de- 
veloped in this district as in some 
others and is an indication of the evan- 
gelism that is successful. 

The 17,015 Christians live in 164 
villages. Evangelism has been most 
successfully carried on by evangelistic 
bands of singers and speakers visiting 
the villages from circuit to circuit. 

Need for Schools—A great need and 
an aim of the district is to develop 
leadership in the indigenous church and 
Christian customs and practices that 
fit the Indian conditions and _ tastes. 
Above all things this part of the field 
needs a primary school system and good 
secondary schools for boys and girls. 
There are now 104 in various schools, 
from the Christian community. How- 
ever, it is expensive and unsatisfactory 
to have them go away to distant schools, 
300 to 500 miles away, or to attend non- 
Christian schools locally. If the central 
schools at Bhatinda could be built they 
might temporarily care for the Chris- 
tian children from the Hissar district, 
but eventually central schools will be 
required in Hissar. ; 

The Work—The district will attempt 
to double self-support at once but 
schools and other aid are imperative 
needs for this prosperous work. Volun- 
teer workers are used. Tithing is being 
taught to the laymen as well as the 
Christian teachers. Temperance teach- 
ing is receiving emphasis and a ready 
response is expected. 


Lahore 


This was one of the districts of the 
Northwest India Conference in 1902, 
when word came from the Board of 
Foreign Missions that contributions had 
so fallen off that retrenchment was nec- 
essary all along the line. ‘Each dis- 
trict superintendent felt that no part 
of the work of his district could be 
reduced. It was finally decided that 
the least productive part of the field 
should be abandoned. After going care- 
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fully over the whole Conference this 
part of Punjab with 600 Methodists 
gathered in after fifteen years of work, 
was selected at long range as the field 
to be abandoned. <A storm of protest 
arose from the Indian brethren. ‘Who,’ 
they asked, ‘will care for our 600 Chris- 
tians?’ The question burned itself into 
the hearts of the Conference. When the 
appointments were read, the name of 
J. B. Thomas, Presiding Elder of the 
Punjab District, was heard. From that 
time a campaign of more intensive work 
was begun. The decision of that Con- 
ference has been justified. Within 
twenty years the work in this ‘least 
productive’ field has grown into four 
districts and the Christian community 
of 600 has become more than 52,000.” 

The Statistics—This year there were 
1,083 baptisms. During the evangelistic 
month 927 meetings were held, with 36,- 
757 people present. The total collec- 
tions show a slight increase over last 
year, with 5,454 rupees raised for all 
purposes. 

Economic Conditions—The economic 
improvement of the property that the 
Christians received for their own labor 
from the Government under the irriga- 
tion scheme has developed the inde- 
pendence of the people in a remarkable 
way. They have their own cooperative 
banks for loans to buy seed and other 
necessary things for their agricultural 
work. They are now free from money 
lenders. Each has a farm of twenty-five 
acres of land to develop as they learn 
methods of farming. They have 
planned their villages with choice loca- 
tions for simple churches, park squares, 
school buildings and public centers. 
Their waving fields and cheery voices 
indicate prosperity. Their offerings 
show their appreciation and love of the 
services of Christian leaders. Now is 
the opportunity to establish the Church 
among them by furnishing some of the 
leadership while they are laying the 
foundations of home and public insti- 


tutions in this newly irrigated terri- 
tory, which is a vast section of the 
Punjab. 


Schools—Village education causes 
grave concern. Some of the village 
schools have 90, 43 and 40 pupils. Many 
others of them are not permanently 
organized or staffed with trained 
teachers. We must have a good teacher 
training or normal school at Raewind 
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and an educational missionary to direct 
this most important work. 


Raewind 

This is an important railway center 
on the Northwestern Railway, twenty- 
five miles south of Lahore, through 
which the traffic to the west coast 
passes. Here a walled compound of 
about six acres has been obtained for 
the boys’ school. Just outside the com- 
pound several acres of good farm land 
have been purchased and now the boys 
are learning poultry raising, cattle hus- 
bandry, gardening, weaving and other 
manual labor that will develop some 
knowledge of handwork, as well as 
produce part of the required food and 
clothing for the school. 

No Missionary—The emergency fur- 
lough of Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Fawell, 
due to Mrs. Fawell’s serious illness, has 
left the Raewind School without a mis- 
sionary. No other educational mission- 
ary for this unique vocational project is 
available but it is hoped that one may 
be sent out from America in spite of the 
impending retrenchment. Rev. C. B. 
Hill, Educational Secretary, gave two 
and one half months to the school while 
he was studying the educational prob- 
lems of the Punjab. He writes: “I am 
glad to have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the boys’ community middle 
school at Raewind for a while. I regard 
it as a notable and practical experiment 
seeking to find a solution for the baffling 
ideal, how to relate boys, who come 
mostly from rural surroundings, to life, 
so that the school may at once fit 
many of them in a natural way for 
village life as intellectual and spiritual 
leaders; and at the same time give 
others who possess the ability, a founda- 
tion on which they may proceed to a 
higher education. I trust nothing may 
prevent early and efficient oversight.” 

Girls’ School—Miss Smith, Principal 
of the Lucie Harrison Girls’ School, 
writes: “The girls’ school continues to 
grow in numbers, there being at pres- 
ent 130 under instruction. Ten regu- 
lar teachers and one Maulvi Sahib are 
the staff (in addition to the two lady 
missionaries). The government inspec- 
tress of schools was pleased’ with the 
progress being made in class work as 
well as with improvements which have 
been made in the living arrangements 
for the girls. She again recommended 
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an increase in the grant-in-aid given 
the school by the government.” 


RAJPUTANA 
Ajmer c 
This district, with a population of one 
million scattered over a territory that 


is roughly sixty miles long and fifty 
miles wide, has a Methodist population 


that numbers about 3,700. In the 
boundary arrangements with the 
United Free Church, some Methodist 


members went to the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion because their villages were in close 
proximity to missionaries of that 
church and we didn’t have missionaries 
enough to take proper care of them. 

Hindustani Work—Ajmer City has a 
population of 100,000, and the Methodist 
Church has a good Hindustani congre- 
gation’ that pays its pastor’s salary 
and raises a good amount in addition 
for various benevolences. The central 
Sunday school of this Hindustani 
church has done excellent work this 
year in passing many of its members 
with good standing in the language- 
area Bible examinations. The two 
girls standing highest in the whole 
area both came from this Sunday 
school. Some of the boys also received 
special recognition and were awarded 
prizes in this examination. 

Tilaunia—The institutions of the 
district include two sanatoria for the 
treatment of tuberculosis and two 
boarding schools for boys and girls. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety sanatorium at Tilaunia had an- 
other good year of service, with 123 
in-patients. in the sanatorium and 87 in- 
patients in the dispensary. The staff 
and patients support their own pas- 
tor. 

Madar—tThe Madar sanatorium has 
had its best year with 350 in-patients 
and 700 out-patients. The X-ray has 
been used for more than 1,000 internal 
examinations during the four and one 
half years since its installation. It is 
the first of real X-ray work in Raj- 
putana. 

The Girls’ School—There are ninety- 
seven girls in the Avery Girls’ Board- 
ing School. Girls from this school have 
gone out to many good positions in the 
service of India and many have been 
trained for the Christian homes in the 
villages and cities. One of the grad- 
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uates of this school is now in training 
in the London Hospital. Others are in 
normal and nurses’ training schools 
and a total of twenty-two are receiving 
higher education at the present time. 

Boys’ Hostel—The Ajmer Methodist 
boys’ hostel has ninety-three boys, fifty 
of whom are over twelve years of age, 
who are being taught in the Husband 
Memorial High School and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
primary school. This year two of the 
boys passed the college matriculation 
examination and one passed the govern- 
ment middle examination. 

Evangelism—The evangelistic work 
has been carried on by faithful 
preachers-in-charge and their helpers 
without much missionary supervision 
because the number of missionaries is 
quite insufficient for the work of the 
district. The Christian convention for 
the deepening of the spiritual life, 
which is held annually in March, was 
of the usual high: spiritual tone that 
these conventions have had for the past 
three years. It came at the close of the 
month of special evangelistic effort and 
was a fitting climax to that work. 

Self-Support—Ajmer District raised 
about 5,000 rupees (about $1,667 gold) 
this year in addition to the contribu- 
tions raised from non-Christians and 
Christians for the flood victims. Nearly 
50,000 tracts were distributed and more 
than 11,000 Bibles and Bible portions 
were sold. 


BIKANIR 

Bikanir 

This district is superintended by an 
Indian member of Conference who for 
many years was a school principal. The 
ecclesiastical district of our Church in- 
cludes the whole State and two town- 
ships of Jodhpur. The Methodists are 
the only Christians working in the 
whole territory. There has been some 
opposition from reactionary groups of 
Hindu reform organizations, but on the 
whole our Church has gained ground. 
Properties have been bought and build- 
ings have been erected for our workers. 

An Evangelist—Prabhu Das (Serv- 
ant of the Lord) is one of the strong 
converts of this district, who has be- 
come a unique evangelist for the village 
work. His poetry and songs, written 
and sung, to tell the story of his con- 
version and the Gospel of salvation for 
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all are gladly heard everywhere. He 
sings of the evils of intemperance in 
the use of alcohol, tobacco and opium, 
and pictures the strength that lies in 
temperate living. This message - re- 
ceives wide attention and opens the 
door to evangelistic messages. 

Statistics—The Christian community 
numbers 1,517 and the collections for 
the year amounted to 1,255 rupees 
(about $418 gold). The district has 
thirty primary schools, with 1,258 en- 
rolled. There are no secondary schools, 
but the Christian students who attend 
higher schools must go fifteen hours 
by train to Ajmer. Education is not 
obtainable in the State for the poor, ex- 
cept through our schools. Twelve of 
the Methodist boys and girls are in the 
Ajmer boarding schools. 

Property Needs—The erection of the 
buildings for workers at Sujangarh 
and Churu is delayed, awaiting the sub- 
scription by some good friends in 
America of $1,500 for one place and 
$500 for another. 

Better Conditions—Government pro- 
posals for the irrigation of the north- 
ern portion of this desert state promises 
prosperity and progress that. should 
benefit the poor by creating better labor 
conditions and opportunities for the de- 
velopment of farms by the Christian 
laborers. 


SIND 


Important Centers. 

The Sind District has three outstand- 
ing centers of its work, namely, 
Karachi, Hyderabad, and Sukkur. For 
years government and private investors 
have recognized the strategic impor- 
tance of these centers. 

Sukkur—tThis place gives its name 
to the famous barrage that is being 
erected just below the city and will 
cost with the entire system $73,000,000 
and irrigate 6,000,000 acres, making the 
region as fertile and productive as the 
Valley of the Nile. In this vicinity 
there are more than one and one half 
millions of people among whom very 
little evangelistic work has been done. 
We have ten Christians there as the 
nucleus of the church that is to be. 

Hyderabad—tThis city is located on 
the Indus River at an important rail- 
way junction 108 miles from Karachi. 
It is the center in Sind for the impor- 
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tant Amil and Bunya communities of 
Hindus, many representative world 
travelers among them, and who have 
brought home knowledge of trades and 
arts and foreign culture and education 
for the benefit of this strange Indian 
city. There are about 1,500 students in 
the high schools of Hyderabad. There 
is a normal teachers-training school for 
men with 175 students, and one for 
women with forty-five students. There 
are more than 5,000 students in all the 
schools of Hyderabad. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
doing work in two languages in the 
city. The Church Missionary Society of 
the Church of Hngland has been work- 
ing there many years. However, this 
great city has been only touched 
slightly with the gospel and Christian 
education. The good beginning should 
be followed by the location of a mis- 
sionary there and the building of our 
institutions for ministering to these 
needy people as well as to prepare for 
the rich harvest of Christ’s followers 
that will be gathered in due time. 

There is only one missionary to-day 
who knows the Sindhi language spoken 
by two and one half millions of people. 
The very spirit of the Sindhis centers 
in Hyderabad. 

Karachi—tThis city has been the seat 
of the British Government in Sind since 
1847. For some years a governor re- 
sided there but later withdrew when 
this province was joined to the Bombay 
Presidency. Its imports and exports 
for 1922 and 1923 amounted to $236,- 
000,000. The harbor can accommodate 
any ship that can pass through the 
Suez Canal. Direct sailings from HEuro- 
pean and American ports save two hun- 
dred miles steaming, as Karachi is that 
much nearer Aden than is Bombay. 

The Work—Thirteen hundred of the 
1,800 Christians of the district are in 
Karachi. There are 21,970° students in 
the schools of the city but there are 
no adequate facilities for our Methodist 
children. The Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Roman Catholics and Church of Eng- 
land have excellent educational plants 
with free land from government for 
schools and _ playgrounds. Liberal 
grants were also made for buildings. 
It is anticipated that good sites will be 
given the Mission if suitable buildings 
can be erected for the education of our 
Christians, 
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COOPERATION 


In Territory—Cooperation with other 
churches in the area is developing in 
ways that will be mutually helpful. 
This year the transfer of Fazilka to 
Bhatinda District of the Methodist 
Church and of Ferozepore to the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church has adjusted 
the administration of two compara- 
tively small but important areas so that 
continuous territory is in connection 
with the churches that can best care 
for the Christians that live there. 

In Education—The most important 
plan for cooperation with the Presby- 
terian Church has been sanctioned this 
year and put into effect by the appoint- 
ment of Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Paustian 
te the staff of Forman Christian Col- 
lege, Lahore. This splendidly equipped 
college with its position of prestige and 
leadership in education in the Punjab 
will continue to be an important part 
of the larger university scheme. for 
Lahore. Professor Paustian will teach 
some university classes. This oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in a Christian col- 
lege which is already firmly established 
and doing such excellent work will 
give our Christian students of the Pun- 
jab an unrivaled educational oppor- 
tunity. The Forman Christian College 
is in every way the peer of educational 
institutions in this province. 


UNITY AND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERANCE 


Christian work may be vitally 
affected by the influences set to work 
by the Delhi Unity Conference, inspired 
by the twenty-one day fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Christians joined in drafting the resolu- 
tion of the Conference appealing to all 
classes and religious communities to 
allow religious freedom. Poor Chris- 
tians in many of the ripest harvest 
fields of the Church have not been per- 
mitted to choose their religion freely. 
But quarrels between Mohammedans 
and Hindus had created so much ill- 
feeling that some action was impera- 
tive. Although the resolution of this 
Conference may be scoffed at as being 
idealistic and not binding upon ‘the 
rougher elements of the proselytizing 
religious leaders, the fact that such a 
conference could agree on definite rules 
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of religious tolerance, and could be held 
at all, is proof of a new spirit of under- 
standing among the spiritual leaders of 
India. 


ENGLISH WORK 


Although English work is incidental 
te vernacular work throughout the 
Conference, it is no less important for 
the communities that we are reaching 
by means of our Sunday schools and 
English services. The domiciled Eng- 
lish-speaking community will be an im- 
portant influence in India for many 
years to come. It is essential that they 
have an evangelistic and _ spiritual 
Church. 

Quetta—tThere is a very active con- 
gregation here but many of the regu- 
lar attendants are not Methodists. Most 
of the English Churches have a tran- 
sient constituency. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Cumming are the energetic and faithful 
leaders and pastors of the Quetta Eng- 
lish Church. 


Karachi—In Karachi as well as 
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Quetta the Methodist Church owns its 
parsonage and house of worship. The 
Karachi pastor serves a large com- 
munity of civil and military residents. 
If the church had a pastor who could 
give most of his time to the English 
work, it would soon become self-sup- 
porting in addition to its benevolent 
work. 

Ajmer—tThis city has had a Meth- 
odist community of English-speaking 
people for many years. Until 1922 a 
weekly service was conducted in the 
Methodist Church building, but the 
distance of the church from the rail- 
way community made the present ar- 
rangement of a union service with the 
United Free Church of Scotland in the 
Railway Institute a better plan. This 
divides the responsibility of the English 
work between the two available mis- 
sionaries in the city. 

All three of the above stations have 
thriving English Sunday schools which 
are the only permanent Sunday schools 
in these large cities. 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FYELD 


The Field 

From the days of Bishops Taylor, 
Thoburn and Warne, pioneer builders 
in Bengal, the Mission has been trying 
to build on their broad foundations and 
carry out their plans. They saw Cal- 
cutta as the gate of India to the whole 
of the jute industry, most of the tea, 
all of the iron and steel and engineer- 
ing industries, and much of the cotton 
and sugar industries. They knew peo- 
ple were beginning to move; but they 
did not see 2,000,000 poor agricultural 
people move into Bengal in the last ten 
years, which has created such a tre- 
mendous social, educational and evan- 
gelistic responsibility. There has been 
a steady growth in the English institu- 
tions, but only since the Centenary has 
the vernacular work received the atten- 
tion it should have _ had. Bishop 
Fisher’s vision has intensified the 
whole field of work, but with a limited 
leadership he has only been able to hold 
a few of the strategic points. The 
failure of the Home Church to measure 
up to its missionary program cuts right 
across our foundations with the force 


of an earthquake. Bengal is on the 
cross roads of the Orient. 


A Trained Ministry 

The problem of getting a trained 
leadership for every district hag faced 
the missionary every year. With a 
varied population due to the move- 
ments of the people, such as Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Oryia, Santali, Chinese, 
Tamil and a dozen other languages, it 
has been necessary to admit to the Con- 
ference only English-speaking men. As 
a result there are fewer members of 
Conference, but better trained men. 
Looking to the needs of the field four- 
teen well-educated young men have 
been sent to the India Methodist Theo- 
logical College. They represent several 
languages and will be able to enter 
into the social and mixed problems of 
the field. Five will return in May, 
1925. At the present time no funds 
are available to use this splendid leader- 
ship. It has also been necessary to 
close the Vernacular Bible Training 
School. 
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English Work 

A striking feature of the English 
work is that it is practically self-sup- 
porting. For the churches and institu- 
tions under the Board no regular ap- 
propriation for current expenses is 
given, and only an occasional transit 
and home salary for a missionary. 
The churches and institutions have a 
very fine equipment. The remarkable 
thing about the property is that it has 
been mostly built without money from 
the home base. There is some debt, 
but it is small compared with a prop- 
erty value of over a million dollars. 
By well arranged plans the debts are 
being rapidly reduced. The whole 
work is most encouraging. The chil- 
dren are being trained and led to 
Christ; there have been conversions and 
a revival spirit. The wicked, unprin- 
cipled white man is a great hindrance 
to the vernacular work. It has been 
said in industrial centers that one 
white convert is worth a hundred In- 
dians. At Thoburn Church, attendance 
has been well maintained, and Kidder- 
pore shows a marked increase as does 
also the Asansol Church. The whole 
of the English work is in a healthy 
spiritual condition and meets a great 
need. There is still a much wider field. 


Epworth League Institute 


“An inspiring demonstration of an 
efficiently organized and _ successfully 
prosecuted Epworth League Institute 
was given by the educational mission- 
aries and Indian associates of the Con- 
ference under the enthusiastic direction 
of Rev. F. G. Williams, of Asansol, 
at Rupnarianpur, November 4th-8th. 
(Asansol District.) The natural beauty 
of the site of the camp, the lovely 
panorama that revealed itself on every 
side, the keenness and devoted prepara- 
tion of every member of the Staff, the 
eagerness and bright competition of the 
117 happy students (both sexes), all 
combined to create an ‘atmosphere’ 
which stimulated and inspired all who 
were privileged to experience it. The 
courses of instruction were direct, prac- 
tical and intense and were graded on a 
two-year basis. The practical lessons 
learned of showing the Christ spirit in 
the everyday experiences of a com- 
munal camp life, will undoubtedly 
transfer to other activities of life, and 
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form a valuable part of the experience 
gained at this institute. It was an un- 
qualified success and is well worth all 
the time and money invested.” (From 
Christian Education.) The money was 
raised locally. 


Social Service 

The district superintendent from 
Arrah came to Calcutta for a few weeks 
and assisted Brother Swan in a cam- 
paign among the transient Munchis 
(shoe makers) from Arrah. These 
Munchis come in thousands from the 
villages to Calcutta and work for eight 
months, then return to plant their crops 
at home. Among them are many Chris- 
tians who are in danger of being lost 
in the crowd. These, with many other 
castes who come to the great city leav- 
ing their families at home, create a 
very grave social problem. Efforts are 
being made to keep in touch with all 
such movements of population. 

There is also a great movement of 
people from the up-country areas into 
the coal and industrial area about 
Asansol. The mixture of races, lan- 
guages, and daring spirits from other 
parts makes a favorable ground for 
social unrest and even revolutionary 
tendencies. An attempt is being made 
at Asansol to interest the European in- 
dustrial men in the betterment of the 
people, and especially in the employ- 
ment of the poorer Christians of the 
North India districts. Christians have 
created a demand for their services and 
small groups are to be found under 
better living conditions than the local 
industrial workman. Better economic 
conditions will eventually mean money 
for the churches. The Conference 
needs no less than two well qualified 
social service workers. 

The Seaman’s Mission is doing a 
splendid work for sailors in Calcutta. 
Eleven hundred and fifty seamen were 
entertained during Christmas week, 
and the influence of the institution 
crosses many waters. 

The Industrial Home has eared for 
scores of unemployed Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. The commercial men of 
Calcutta have readily responded to the 
needs of the Home. It is a real good- 
will industry which has given work 
and found jobs for many men. 

A Saturday night service is being 
held at Thoburn Church with refresh- 
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ments for the poor 
with good results. 

Collins High School is doing some 
social work for the Calcutta students 
who are to be found in small mess 
rooms in the college area. 


and unemployed, 


Educational 

During the year special emphasis has 
been placed on the kind of training 
the student should have to prepare for 
the various callings of life. A college 
education has been so cheapened in 
Calcutta in recent years that a grad- 
uate is willing to work for less than 
$10 per month if only he can get a 
“sitting post.’ To have a city with 
over two thousand graduates unem- 
ployed is bordering on revolution. In- 
dustries are all calling for trained men, 
but an Arts man will not soil his hands. 
Much thought and some practical work 
has been given to vocational direction. 
The Woman’s Society is cooperating in 
the education of infants. 


Self-Support 

There are some things which do not 
show up as they should in statistics, 
and one is that a recent investigation 
of self-support in Bengal shows that 
eighty-one per cent of the total work is 
on a self-supporting basis. It is true 
that the English work has covered the 
larger portion of this amount, yet it 
is not all going into English work. 

The Asansol Church pays half the 
salary of the missionary whose time 
belongs to the vernacular; all the money 
raised at Ramporhaut, and Gohom goes 
to the Indian work; the other churches 
also support individual workers. The 
(Bengali) Collins Institute pays all the 
expense of the high-school depart- 
ment. There are several self-supporting 
churches and others almost so. 

Marked advances are at Central 
Bengali, and Central Hindi, Hatibagan, 
Jhanjra, and Asansol Bengali, and 
Hindi and the Ashabari churches, also 
Tamluk and Pakaur. The Santals are 
making rapid strides since they have 
their own district and have the mak- 
ing of an indigenous church group. 
Poverty-stricken farmers will never 
support churches. Advantage should be 
taken of the industrial development of 
the country, attended though it is with 
many pitfalls for villagers, to improve 
the economic condition of our people. 
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Evangelistic 


Among the Santals of Pakaur and 
Birbhun, the largest aboriginal tribe 
in India, there continues to be a move- 
ment toward Christ. There were over 
two hundred baptisms and there would 
have been more had there been money 
for more workers. This movement is 
not a mass movement as they are with- 
out caste and cannot be charged with 
coming for social betterment. They do 
come by families which is a great ad- 
vantage. Next to delivering these peo- 
ple, of whom we have more than 150,- 
000, from the fear of demons which 
they believe to be inhabiting all nature. 
the great task is to get them out of 
the hands of the money-lender, and 
from the bonds of liquor. There is a 
general hunger for Christian teaching 
and the work is hopeful. 

Tamluk Church reports the conver- 
sion of a Brahmin college graduate, a 
very able man who wishes to prepare 
for the ministry. There are in the 
same field many fishermen under in- 
struction. The Hindustani work in the 
Asansol District reports eleven hun- 
dred baptisms mostly from the Dome 
caste of whom there are 24,561 avail- 
able. Some are from the Kurmi and 
Turyia castes, of whom there are 377,- 
889, and a fair number from the 
Chamars, of whom there are 101,294. 
All these are teachable and are not 
under the dominant influence of the 
Brahmins. There are over two hundred 
thousand Goalas or herdsmen, a very 
simple people who readily receive 
teaching. There is no doubt that 
Bengal is in the midst of a mass move- 
ment among independent people. 

It is believed that $10,000 spent 
yearly in this ripe field (which has 
never been touched by Missions in gen- 
eral), would bring a response equal 
to a convert per dollar. A new 
mining field is opening among them 
and many are moving out into the 
other industrial fields where the good 
wages will go for drink if Christianity 
does not keep pace with their move- 
ments. This section is full of promise 
for self-support. There are actually 
thousands of inquirers. Calcutta Hin- 
dustani work has had a goodly number 
of converts and is full of promise 
There have been over 1,500 Conference 
baptisms for the year. 
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Building Developments 

The new church at Jhanjra was dedi- 
cated this year and is a great bless- 
ing to the people. The Calcutta Central 
Church was dedicated by Bishop Warne 
in February, 1924, and is a landmark 
in the city. It is a great inspiration 
and help to the community. Queen’s 
Hill High School is almost completed, 
a great success. On a beautiful site 
facing the snows of the Himalayan 
range, it fills a long felt need. A new 
style in building has been tried out at 
Asansol Girls’ School. A steel frame 
is used and corrugated asbestos sheet- 
ing used for the roof. It keeps out 
the rains and sun and provides a cool 
airy place for summer. It is cheap but 
serviceable and permanent. 
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A few cottages have been built by 
Mr. Williams’ school boys; though they 
are built with mud walls, they have a 
tin roof with a tin ceiling under it, 
on which is placed four inches of clay 
to keep out the sun, which makes an 
endurable cottage for eight or ten 
boys. Its great advantage is that it 
can be replaced by the students at 
small cost and also will serve as a 
model for the villager. A small hos- 
pital has been built with the same kind 
of roof for the girls’ school. The suc; 
cess makes it possible to erect cheaper 
buildings which will also be durable. 
Pakaur District reports a new church 
at Gonde suitable for the Santal peo- 
ple who do not want elaborate build- 
ings. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED BY 


Previous to 1920 the Central Prov- 
inces Conference was composed of the 
Central Provinces, portions of the Cen- 
tral India agency and a part of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Early in the quad- 
rennium the Marathi speaking section 
of the south, including Nagpur, the 
capital of the Provinces, joined up with 
the Marathi work on the Bombay side 
in the new Bombay Conference, and 
last year the Sironcha district on the 
southeast which is a Telegu speaking 
section, became a part of the South 
India Conference, which now includes 
practically all of the Telegu work. In 
the Central Provinces Conference Hindi 
is the prevailing language though vari- 
ous dialects are used in different sec- 
tions of the territory and Oriya is 
spoken in the part of Bastar State ad- 
joining Orissa. At present all of the 
Conference members know Hindi. 

The following is compiled from the 
reports of the District Superintend- 
ents: 


EVANGELISTIC 


Baihar District 

The Balaghat District is divided by 
a natural geographical formation into 
two portions. The upper portion or 
country above the ghats is known as 
the Baihar Tahsil, the lower part 
through which the Wainganga, beloved 
of Kipling, is called by the people 
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“Dalka” and is divided into two tahsils, 
Balaghat and Wariseoni. 

The population of the district does 
not fluctuate greatly. The last census 
returns show 511,634, of whom about 
70,000 are Gonds and Baigas. The dis- 
trict contains about 1,300 villages, 70 
weekly markets and 142 government 
schools. 

Baihar—Baihar circuit in the upper 
portion of the district has come to be 
known as the headquarters. The plant 
consists of a fine church dedicated in 
1913; a middle and primary school 
building nearing completion, which will 
accommodate about 200 children and 
can be enlarged if required; girls’ 
hostel,. a boys’ dormitory, a parent 
Board bungalow, workers’ quarters and 
the usual out houses. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has a plot 
of twenty-two acres on which a sub- 
stantial girls’ hostel, with quarters for 
assistants and teachers, will be ready 
for occupation this coming hot weather. 

There are the usual Sunday services, 
a large well organized Sunday school, 
and as Sunday is bazaar day, there is 
a preaching service in the market place. 
Prayer meeting is held on Monday 
night, Senior League on Wednesday 
and Junior League on Friday. Quite 
frequently some of the government offi- 
cials will attend the Sunday morning 
service and one can always depend on 
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their being present at any program 
given by the school or League. 

Linga—At this village, six miles 
from Baihar, Babu Chittar Singh, him- 
self a convert from among the Gonds, 
is working amongst a farming people 
and has won for himself a decided 
place. ‘Some months ago, motoring 
from the railway station, I stopped at 
Chittar Singh’s house. He was not at 
home, so leaving a message with his 
wife I went on my way. Farther along 
another stop had to be made for some 
adjustments to the car. Nearby, some 
farmers were ploughing and they came 
across to chat. Presently one of them 
said, ‘You have been to Chittar Singh’s 
house, but you will not have found him 
at home. He never is, and we say to 
him, “Why do you walk so far and stay 
away so long?’ But he just replies, 
“That is my work and what I am here 
for, to go from village to village and 
tell the people about the Saviour and 
His salvation.”’” 

Nikkum Circuit—Here there is a 
farm, growing a good portion of the 
grain and oil seed used by the Baihar 
school children, and providing a place 
where some of the village Christians 
may earn a living. Some of the lads 
have been trained to be farmers. Last 
season, one .trustworthy young fellow 
after serving a three-year apprentice- 
ship, settled on his own holding. He 
built his own house, fenced in his own 
plot and prepared his own fields, and 
then as a final preparation married one 
of the senior girls from the Baihar 
school. This year, another’ lad, this 
time a convert from the Marar people— 
a farming caste—is also to be set up. 

In this circuit we have a Christian 
community of eighty-three, a regular 
organized church, a League chapter, 
fourteen Sunday schools. There have 
been eight baptisms during the year. 
There are many villages surrounding 
Nikkum. It is a good vantage point for 
evangelistic work, and much more 
might be done than is possible with 
only one preacher and a schoolmaster, 
neither of them free to go far afield 
or stay away long. 

Khursipar Circuit—“Four miles of 
rough traveling and you will find your- 
self in Palehra in this circuit. Just 
a little place on the government survey 
map but one of the places that is good 
to visit if you are depressed or wonder- 
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ing if it is worth while.” The circuit 
plan contains a combined school house 
and church at Palehra, a girls’ school 
building and workers’ quarters. A fine 
church is at Khursipar, and a substan- 
tial house for the preacher. This circuit 
has a Christian community of 140. 
Fourteen baptisms have taken place 
during the year. One of them is of 
special interest as being the direct 
fruit of a preaching service held in the 
Mohgaon bazaar week by week. 

Balaghat Circuit—Leaving the work 
above the hills one travels by motor 
to Balaghat, a distance of forty-two 
miles. This is the headquarters of the 
Civil district and is well supplied with 
good motor roads. The villages are 
large and prosperous. The people are 
more literate than those above the 
ghats. In Balaghat there are a good 
parent Board bungalow, a nice church, 
recently renovated and _ refurnished, 
and a boys’ school _ building. The 
preacher in charge lives in a rented 
house. There are two important out- 
posts in this circuit, Lampta and Kirka- 
pur. The first fruit of the latter has 
been gathered this year. 

Wariseoni—There is a good circuit 
center building at this place—one of 
the many benefits received from the 
Centenary. Wariseoni is a place of ex- 
ceptional opportunity. It is the head- 
quarters of a tahsil (county), is sur- 
rounded by large agricultural villages 
and many literate people. One of the 
largest bazaars and cattle markets of 
the district is held here. One baptism 
has taken place and the Christian com- 
munity numbers forty-four. 


Gadawara District 

At the time of the District Confer- 
ence a year ago, the workers received 
new strength, zeal and blessing, and 
new plans for the work were adopted. 
The results have been manifest during 
the year and the people better under- 
stand the meaning of Christianity. 

In January, the workers attended the 
annual mela held at Barman on the 
Narbada river. More than 200,000 peo- 
ple attended and the preachers gave 
the message in sermon, song, Bible por- 
tions and in tracts. Many people came 
to understand about Jesus and His: love. 

During the month of special evan- 
gelistic effort the workers did their 
best to carry the gospel to all classes 
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and the meetings were attended by 
large numbers. Two hundred persons 
were baptized and 100 were enrolled as 


inquirers. Ten idol shrines were de- 
stroyed. Six laymen helped in the 
work. There are now eight Bible 


women and twenty-three other workers. 


Jubbulpore District 

The total number of Christians on the 
rolls is 1,761, an increase of 114. Of 
these, approximately 1,100, or nearly 
two thirds, live in Jubbulpore and 
Narsinghpur. A survey made in Jub- 
bulpore to ascertain the number, char- 
acter and distribution of our Christians, 
shows that of about 2,200 Protestant 
Indian Christians in Jubbulpore more 
than 1,100, or half, are connected with 
the Methodist Church. This includes 
the students in the schools. Ample 
provision is made for the care of our 
Christians in the cities. The churches 
furnish ample room for all, though 
several times during the year they are 
taxed to the limit. 

In addition to the regular weekly 
services of worship and prayer, there 
have been special meetings to build up 
the spiritual life of the Christians. A 
number of definite conversions have 
taken place and more have been added 
to this church during the past two 
years than during any similar period 
of the church’s history. 

The village Christians furnish a prob- 
lem as yet unsolved. Generally speak- 
ing they are scattered. There are few 
villages where we have more than a 
dozen Christians. Perhaps the average 
for a village would not be more than 
seven or eight. An earnest effort is 
being made to solve the problem. Most 
of them are reached by the workers 
about once a month, but some are so 
far away from the stations that they 
can only be reached two or three times 
a year. Hvangelistic workers number 
fifty-five men and _ thirty women. 
Thirty-three of these are in the villages. 

The preachers have reached large 
numbers this year. Everywhere the 
men have access to the people. Three 
months ago a building was rented in 
Jubbulpore in which weekly  evan- 
gelistic meetings have been held. On 
the first night there was a convert and 
there has been a good spirit and great 
interest manifested in every meeting. 
On the other nights in the week the 
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place ig open as a reading room which 
is well patronized. The men report an 
average of about twenty readers each 
evening. Brother Gusé writes: “The 
meetings give me personally an oppor- 
tunity to do the work for which I mainly 
came to India, furnishes fine training 
for our workers and students, and will, 
we earnestly hope and pray, bear some 
into the Kingdom.” 


Khandwa District 

Shortly after work was opened in 
this district, Bishop Thoburn came to 
look over the field. He was impressed 
with one particular caste, numbering 
more than 20,000 people, and found in 
almost every village. His advice to 
the missionary was to center his efforts 
on this one caste. This advice has been 
largely followed, and to-day the entire 
caste is open to Christianity and can be 
listed as inquirers. The name of the 
caste is Balahi which is. about on the 
par with Chamar and Mahar. The 
Balahis are farmers, cloth weavers and 
day laborers. No change of occupation 
is necessary when they become Chris- 
tians. This makes it easy for them to 
want to follow many of the customs 
that their ancestors have been follow- 
ing through the ages. Christian graces 
are slowly being adapted. Inquirers 
continue to knock at the door for bap- 
tism, and foundations are undoubtedly 
laid for greater things in the future. 
Our present Christian community num- 
bers 2,752. 

The staff (including the teachers) 
consists of three Indian members of 
Conference, thirty-one local preachers, 
fourteen exhorters, eight other male 
workers and forty-four Bible women, 
making a total including the mission- 
aries, of 105. 

The Villages—The district has a 
population of approximately five hun- 
dred thousand. Besides the two large 
towns of Khandwa and Burhanpur, 
there are probably two thousand 
villages ranging in size from a few 
dozen people to perhaps ten thousand. 
There are 212 miles of metal road and 
some of the other roads are passable 
for the Ford car. Touring is much 
easier than when we traveled behind 
a yoke of oxen. Of the twenty-eight 
villages where preachers are stationed, 
twenty of these are accessible by motor 
or rail throughout the greater part of 
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the year. Most of the touring season 
was spent in the villages. All of the 
stations have been visited once and 
most of them many times. The Ford 
car has made this possible. But to 
visit all the 2,000 villages in one year, 
together with the other work, is an im- 
possible task. 

“Tf we were to pick out the work that 
we like best we would say that it was 
the life of the tent among our simple 
village Christians, whom we have 
learned to love in spite of the igno- 
vance, poverty and lethargy in which 
they are living.’ Some one may ask, 
Are they making progress in Chris- 
tian standards? Have they discarded 
their heathen customs? and have they 
a real Christian experience? And the 
answer may be “No” or “Yes,” and 
either will be true. But to expect them 
to have as high ideals and the same 
strength of character that others may 
have who have had Christian ancestors 
for centuries is more than even God 
expects of them. They are like a dia- 
mond in the rough. The polishing is a 
slow and tedious process, but “precept 
upon precept and line upon line, here 
a little and there a little’ and the time 
will come when they will shine for our 
Christ. When the sun _ shines the 
brightness can even now be seen. 

Revivals—All months are supposed 
to be devoted to evangelism but the 
one month of special effort, February 
15th to March 15th was observed. The 
workers were formed into bands and 
were faithful in going from village to 
village. Some of the men got sore feet 
and they discarded their shoes and 
trudged through the hot dust of the 
road in their bare feet. ‘With the car 
and railway I was able to keep in touch 
with all the bands, having made a 
schedule to be with one band one day 
and another the next day and so on.” 
Results show that people are hungry 
for the Gospel and the workers received 
a blessing as well as their people. 

The Mela—Since 1918 it has been 
the custom to hold a Christian mela 
at Easter time. A _ beautiful mango 
grove on the bank of a stream a mile 
and a half from the city was chosen as 
the place, this year, instead of the 
Compound. Each person who came 
paid his own expenses. All camped 
under the trees. The mela took on 
very much the atmosphere of a Camp 
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Meeting and many received a spiritual 
blessing. It was probably the biggest 
event in the district during the last six 
years. 


Raipur District 

The territory comprising the Raipur 
District is in three distinct sections, 
and this fact accounts in part for the 
long distances which have to. be 
traveled in superintending the work. 
The southern section is Bastar State 
which is separated from the rest of the 
district by the native State of Kanker, 
where no Mission is yet located, and by 
a strip of territory north of Kanker 
occupied by the American Mennonite 
Mission. The western section, of which 
Dongargarh is the principal station, is 
separated from the Raipur side of the 
district by Khairagarh native State 
which is occupied by the Pentecostal 
Band Mission. 

The Raipur section is about 100 miles 
long from north to south. The village 
farthest south, which has been occu- 
pied by a worker, is thirty-eight miles 
from the railway and about sixty miles 
from Raipur by road; the village 
farthest north where a worker has been 
living is about fifty miles from the rail- 
way and seventy-three miles from 
Raipur by road. 

During the year between five and six 
thousand gospel portions have been 
sold. Nearly 2,000 children have been 
receiving instruction in the Sunday 
schools. About fifty boys have been at- 
tending two day schools in two villages. 
Throughout the year the gospel mes- 
sage has been given in bazaars, melas 
and villages. 

Owing to shortage of funds few of the 
village preachers brought their families 
to the session of the district Confer- 
ence. The distances are long and cart 
hire expensive. 

Jagdalpur Circuit—Living in five 
different centers north of the Indravati 
River, are twenty-three workers caring 
for the spiritual development of 953 
Christians who live in eighty-nine vil- 
lages.. They are assisted by twenty-two 
unit leaders selected from among the 
village Christians. They preach in 
scores of other villages. There are two 
fairly well organized congregations that 
have places of worship in which church 
services are held. For lack of suitable 
places of assembly it has not been easy- 
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to instil the idea of regular attendance 
at public worship. 

East of Jagdalpur 535 Christians live 
in thirty-six villages. The workers in 
charge of a local preacher are employed 
in this area. Work is carried on from 
three centers located eight to twelve 
miles from Jagdalpur and twenty-eight 
unit leaders assist. 

To the west and south of Jagdalpur, 
215 Christians reside in twenty-nine 
villages, with a total of ten workers in 
charge of a local preacher. There are 
seven unit leaders. 

Still farther west in the central and 
western portion of the State is a Chris- 
tian community.of seventy, but even 
more widely scattered than the others. 
Here are employed ten workers under 
the charge of a local deacon. The 
chief city of this center is Dantewara, 
the shrine of the goddess, the protect- 
ing deity of the ruling family of 
Bastar, to the worship of which is de- 
voted land revenue of 140 villages. 
Numerous languages and dialects are 
spoken in this area, 

In Jagdalpur and vicinity there are 
581 Christians living in twenty-three 
villages. The Jagdalpur church may be 
said to be self-supporting. The total 
collections for the year were over $500. 
More than $300 was paid toward the 
erection of a new church in Jagdalpur. 
In addition to further contributions 
which will be made locally, at least $6,- 
000 more will be required to construct 
a suitable building to meet present 
and future needs. The school chapel, 
erected twenty-five years ago, has long 
since been outgrown for public wor- 
ship. 


BAPTISMS 


There are no mass movements in this 
Conference such as are found in some 
of the older Conferences. In some gec- 
tions of the Conference, people hear the 
message with joy, but few have as yet 
the courage to break away from their 
old castes. In other sections many are 
receiving baptism and effort is being 
made to teach them the meaning of 
Christian life and conduct. The sec- 
tions reporting the larger number of 
baptisms for this year are Gadawara, 
233; Jagdalpur, 205; Jubbulpore, 161; 
Khandwa, 144. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Within the bounds of the Conference 
are the following educational institu- 
tions: 

Boarding schools for boys; a Normal 
school and a High school (including 
Middle and Primary schools) at Nar- 
singhpur; Middle schools (including 
Primary) at Baihar, Khandwa and 
Raipur; a Primary school at Jagdalpur. 

Boarding schools for girls; a Normal 
school and High school (including 
Middle and Primary) at Jubbulpore; 
Middle schools (including Primary) at 
Khandwa, Raipur and Jagdalpur; the 
Middle school at Baihar is for boys 
and girls. 

There are also 
schools nearly all 
villages. 

The India Methodist Theological 
College and the Thoburn Biblical Insti- 
tute are located in Jubbulpore, and there 
is an Oriya Training School in Jagdal- 
pur. 


fifty-five other day 
of which are in the 


Jubbulpore District 


Jubbulpore—The India Methodist 
Theological College has become a part 
of Jubbulpore Methodism. The insti- 
tution now has thirty-four men _ stu- 
dents; the wives of seven of them are 
taking the course of study prescribed 
for women. The curriculum is equal 
to the best in India and the teaching is 
of a high order. The staff has been 
strengthened by the coming of the Rev. 
Malcolm Pitt, who is a university and 
theology graduate, a post-graduate stu- 
dent of the University of Leyden, a 
specialist in Mohammedanism, and 
knows Arabic. ; 

The Thoburn Biblical Institute has 
an enrollment of twenty men and seven 
women. During vacation time all do 
special preaching work. The course is 
made as practical as possible. Thus far 
eighty-two graduates and twenty-six 
undergraduates have gone out from the 
institution. Of the former, fifteen are 
now Conference members, sixty-six are 
in the mission work of the Conference, 
five have died and one has left the 
work. The majority of the twenty-six 
undergraduates are also in mission 
work. 

The Johnson Girls’ High School has 
had a year of progress and success. 

Narsinghpur—The Hardwicke Chris- 
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tian High School has an enrollment of 
160 Christian boys, more than crowd- 
ing the hostels. The new first year 
English class numbers ninety. The 
school has grown so that the present 
plant and equipment is entirely inade- 


quate. From every aspect the school 
shows progress. <A larger staff and 
quarters are a real necessity. The day 


schools are under the supervision of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and are a great success. 


Baihar District 

The Middle School has been recog- 
nized by the government. There are 
nine boys and girls in the high school 
who will thus be allowed to take their 
high-school examination. In the begin- 
ning English class there are twenty- 
one students, eleven of whom are Hindu 
and Mohammedan boys from neighbor- 
ing villages. The total enrollment of 
the school is thirty-six, a gain of thir- 
teen over last year. There are seventy- 
six boys and girls in the Primary school 
and twenty-four in the kindergarten 
class. It is expected that both the 
Primary and Middle schools will soon 
be in their new building. 


Khandwa District 

The Boys’ school shows a slight de- 
crease in enrollment, due to the fact 
that the home rule group have been 
making one of their periodic efforts 
to start a rival school. Most of the boys 
are keen to learn English and take an 
active interest in the work. The school 
has outgrown the bounds of the old 
building and in fair weather has been 
held out under the trees. Plans are on 
foot for a suitable building as soon as 
the government sanctions the grant of 
one third of the cost. There are nine- 
teen day schools on the district with 
an enrollment of 233. 

The Balahi caste among whom our 
work is done have been oppressed 
throughout the ages and because of 
poverty do not know that there is any- 
thing better for them. In one of 
the government schools recently the 
teacher was asked if there were any 
boys of this caste in attendance. He 
replied by pointing out of the window 
and saying ‘one,’ and there was the 
boy separated by a stone wall from 
the rest of the school. The teaching he 
received was through the window. It 
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is small wonder that people who have 
thus been despised through the ages 
find it difficult to hold their heads up 
when opportunity is given them. 

The Girls’ school has an enrollment 
of 105 and has done thorough and good 
work. Forty-five per cent of them are 
paying fees and nearly one tenth of 
the income is derived from fees and 
government grant-in-aid. 


Raipur District 

In the Boys’ school ninety-four per 
cent of the boys passed in the annual 
examination given by the Deputy In- 
spector, and of the twenty-two who took 
the primary examination, twenty-one 
passed and were promoted to the mid- 
dle school. There have been eighty-two 
boys in the hostel under the care and 
training of Mrs. Abbott, the wife of the 
district superintendent. 

The Girls’ school shows an enroll- 
ment of 139. The city school for Hindu 
girls has an enrollment of fifty-eight. 

The Boys’ school at Kuhari has been 
placed on the visiting list of the gov- 
ernment inspector. A day school has 
been opened in Girola village.and about 
twenty boys attend. 

In Jagdalpur both the boys’ and girls’ - 
schools have had a good year. The new 
building for the girls’ school is a dis- 
tinct addition to the work. Co-educa- 
tion has been introduced into the lower 
classes and the attendance is now about 
220. There are a few village day 
schools which are attended by boys and 
girls from the Christian community. 

The Bible Training School has had a 
good year and is doing valuable work 
in the training of workers. Three men 
and their wives are in the Theological 
School at Jubbulpore. Twelve boys are 
in the Narsinghpur normal school and 
another is studying at Hyderabad. 
Hight girls are studying -in Raipur, 
while four others are in high school 
and normal schools at Jubbulpore. 


Gadawara District 

There are six day schools in which 
sixty boys and girls are studying. 
About 100 boys in the circuit can 
read the Bible and pray. At the re- 
quest of the local school board the 
Rey. Onkar Nath, the district super- 
intendent, has taught the Hindus and 
Mohammedans the Life of Christ. A 
number of the boys and girls have been 
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sent to the boarding schools at Jubbul- 
pore and Narsinghpur. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Baihar 
. In Baihar circuit there are nineteen 
village Sunday schools with 530 


scholars attending, most of them from 
heathen homes, The Baihar Sunday 
school brings the total number of 
scholars for the circuit up to 670. In 
Nikkum circuit there are fourteen 
schools with 329 scholars. In Khursi- 
par circuit there are fourteen schools 
with 3855 scholars; Balaghat sixty-six 
schools, and 1,768 scholars. 


Jubbulpore 

This has been a year of real progress 
in Sunday-school work. A _ half-time 
secretary has been visiting the differ- 
ent circuits and his efforts are bearing 
fruit. In several stations the men have 
access to the boys in the government 
schools. There is at present no more 
promising evangelistic agency than the 
Sunday school. In the villages no reli- 
gious teaching is given by Hindus or 
Mohammedans. The workers now have 
a clear field. This surely will not con- 
tinue. 


Khandwa 

There are seventy village Sunday 
schools with an enrollment of 2,146. 
Probably the greatest development in 
any department of the Church has been 
in the Sunday school. The growth has 
not only been in numbers but in effi- 
ciency as well. The school is now 
- divided into five departments and one 
and all are enthusiastic. 


Raipur 

Every worker has at least two Sun- 
day schools. On the Raipur side about 
200 children are receiving instruction 
on Sunday. On the Jagdalpur side, 
Brother Campbell reports eighty-three 
schools attended by 1,922 pupils. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Baihar 

The Senior League meets on Wednes- 
day and the Junior League on Friday. 
Frequently some of the government offi- 
cials attend the Sunday morning 
church service and one can always de- 
pend on their being present at any pro- 
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gram given by the Sunday school or 
League. There is also an Epworth 
League chapter at Nikkum. 


Jubbulpore 

The number of Epworth Leagues is 
the same as last year: five Senior and 
two Junior Leagues, but there is an 
increase in members. Good work has 
been done in all the Leagues as is evi- 
dent from the League reports given at 
District Conference. The English 
League has done fine work in evangel- 
ism, social service and pastoral sup- 
port. A special course of Bible studies 
was well attended and meant much to 
the spiritual life of the church. The 
city and Sadar churches also have had 
special meetings. Those held during 
“Win-My-Chum” week were very profit- 
able. Both have paid twenty rupees 
towards a district Bible woman. The 
Narsinghpur League reports good prog- 
ress in spiritual life and social service. 
Both Junior Leagues, the one at John- 
son Girls’ School and the other at Nar- 
singhpur, are real preparatory schools 
for church membership. 


Khandwa 

There are one Epworth League chap- 
ter, one Junior League, and a Junior 
church service in Khandwa. 


Raipur 

Raipur has one Senior League and 
two Junior Leagues. In the weekly 
meetings there is opportunity for defi- 
nite teaching adapted to the needs and 
understanding of the hearers. Weekly 
meetings ‘are held and are well at- 
tended. Jagdalpur has one Senior and 
two Junior chapters, also a Junior 
church service. There is much interest 
in the meetings and results have been 
good, 


SCRIPTURE SALES 


In Khandwa district every worker is 
supposed to be a distributor of God’s 
Word. Book sales are about 800 less 
than last year. The decrease in sales 
is probably due to two reasons: first, 
there is opposition because of the un- 
rest; and second, many people who de- 
sire God’s Word are now supplied. A 
total of 5,839 Bibles and portions have 
been sold which makes it clear that 
people are still hungry for the Book. 
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In Baihar it is not difficult to sell 
books. In Raipur between five and six 
thousand portions were sold. 

In Jubbulpore many Malguzars are 
friendly and a number of them have 
bought Bibles during the year. The 
Scripture sales total thirty-two Bibles, 
ninety-three New Testaments and 6,197 


portions. Large numbers of tracts have 
been distributed. 
Gadawara reports more than two 


thousand portions sold and about 20,- 
000 tracts distributed. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

(A rupee equals about 33 1/3 cents 
gold.) 

In Jubbulpore, notwithstanding an 
error in last year’s statistics which 
gave about 1,000 rupees too much, there 
will be an increase of 1,500 rupees over 
last year. They have not only paid the 
pastor his usual amount, but also over 
400 rupees for new hymn books, several 
hundred rupees on the church debt, a 
larger Children’s Day collection than 
usual, and other amounts. If they do 
as well this coming year they will be- 
come practically self-supporting, except 
for the matter of rent and upkeep of 
the parsonage. The benevolences, in- 
cluding the Centenary objectives, are 
about the same as the previous year, 
but the amount for pastoral support is 
larger. ‘ 

In Baihar district the Mission has a 
farm where a good portion of the grain 
and oil seed used by the Baihar school 
children is grown. There, many of the 
Christians earn their living and boys 
are trained for farm work. This is in 
addition to the regular pastoral sup- 
port. 

In Raipur pastoral support amounted 
to 773 rupees and in Jagdalpur to 790. 
The benevolent, connectional and other 
collections for ministerial support 
amounted to 859 rupees from Raipur; 
and 651 rupees for Jagdalpur. 

In Gadawara aSide from the regular 
collections for pastoral support 100 
rupees was raised during the month of 
evangelistic effort. 

The Khandwa church pays its own 
pastor, but whenever repairs are to be 
made the Mission is called upon to bear 
the larger share. The Quarterly Con- 
ference sat for three hours in one cir- 
cuit pleading with the members to 
make the pastoral support as great as 
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possible. When finally the stewards 
consented to make an effort the amount 
asked for was raised within three days. 


MEDICAL WORK 

At the Conference held in November, 
1923, Dr. F. R. Felt was appointed to 
Balaghat District and Conference medi- 
cal work. He has been able to visit 
all the boarding schools in the Confer- 
ence except those at Jagdalpur. He 
reports that the children in our board- 
ing schools are as a whole cleaner, better 
nourished and pass a better physical 
examination than the day scholars. He 
makes various practical suggestions to 
managers of boarding schools. 

Rev. T. Williams says: “The appoint- 
ment of Doctor and Mrs. Felt at last 
Conference to medical and evangelistic 
work in the district was a joy to all of 
us. Some little time elapsed ere the 
doctor got settled, but he had not been 
here long before the sick people found 
it out, and his statistics show that 
many hundreds of needy ones have 
been helped. Not all the help has been 
distributed from the dispensary door, 
but there have been long trips in the 
motor and busy days in hot crowded 
bazaars, also more than one emergency 
call to villages off the beaten track.” 

Rev. Onkar Nath writes concerning 
Gadarwara District: “There are three 
municipal hospitals in the district. In 
these hospitals the high caste people 
get medicines very easily, but poor In- 
dian Christians get medicines with 
great difficulty. We have two Bible 
women who are also nurses and they 
are doing splendid work helping the 
poor Indian Christians. It is very sad 
that we have no Indian doctor. 

“Some homeopathic medicines were 
given to us last year by Doctor Felt 
and we distributed them throughout the 
district. Our preachers have helped in 
the work of the Sanitation Board and 
also helped in the Baby Show week. 
Many of our poor Indian Christians 
have died owing to lack of medicines 
and help.” 

Rev. O. M. Auner writes: “One of the 
great items of encouragement this year 
has been the return from the Medical 
School at Ludhiana of Martha Nilkant, 
our own Khandwa girl, who is now our 
district doctor. She has had four years 
of training in the Medical School and 
comes back to us full of hope, and we 
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believe her consecration to the service 
of humanity will mean much for the 
advancement of the work. Few doctors 
have started out with less equipment 
and more patients than she.” 


PROPERTY 


(A rupee equals about 33 1/3 cents 
gold) 


Baihar—In Baihar the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society has a plot of 
twenty-two acres on which is a substan- 
tial girls’ hostel with quarters for 
assistants and teachers which are about 
ready for occupation. 

Gadawara—In the Gadawara_ dis- 
trict, small sites in two villages have 
been secured for pastors’ houses. 

Khandwa—Nine thousand -rupees 
have been put aside for the Khandwa 
school building, the total cost of which 
is estimated at 25,000 rupees. The gov- 
ernment has not as yet sanctioned the 
grant probably because the budget for 
education was not sanctioned in the 
Central Provinces this year. Rev. O. 
M. Auner is confident that the govern- 
ment grant will be made later. 

Jagdalpur—In Jagdalpur the new 
Ednah B. Alderman Girls’ School has 
been practically completed and is now 
in use. Rev. F. D. Campbell has deep- 
ened the new wells, built tanks and 
laid pipes from the well to the bunga- 
low and hostel so that instead of haul- 
ing the water in carts it is now pumped 
by hand. Further work needs to be 
done so that water will be available in 
the girls’ hostel and the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society’s bungalow. 
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Jubbulpore—The Conference institu- 
tions are located in Jubbulpore district. 
The district superintendent writes: 
“Great credit is due to our predecessors 
for securing such extensive and suitable 
property. The valuation of property re- 
ported this year is little more than 525,- 
000 rupees. This includes the recently 
acquired property of the Theological Col- 
lege. The Narsinghpur property is 
valued at 72,600 rupees, and that in the 
villages at 20,000 rupees, and the rest in 
Jubbulpore city. The value of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society’s 
property is approximately 130,000 rupees. 

“We have houses in seven villages and 
land in two others. The work on the 
Foster Memorial Building as a Circuit 
Center is already under way and will be 
completed by the end of February. In 
April the enlarged Dunham Methodist 
Church at Howa Bagh was dedicated and 
the Sadar congregation have a fine 
commodius place of worship. The old 
Sadar Church has been remodeled and 
is now known as the Hgan Girls’ School 
and Sadar Chapel. 

“Hnlarged and more suitable quarters 
are needed in Narsinghpur. The school 
building as well as the hostel room is 
insufficient. Then we must have the 
missionary’s bungalow near the school 
and hostel. 

“Our property debt is 108,000 rupees; 
72,000 rupees on the college and 36,000 
on the new Thoburn Biblical Institute 
properties. We hope that the amount 
for the Thoburn Biblical Institute prop- 
erty will be secured in the near future 
so that the income from the property 
may be available for current expenses.” 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


Writing of some of the more notable 
cities in the Lucknow Conference, 
Bishop Frank W. Warne says: 
Lucknow 

“Lucknow, the Episcopal headquar- 
ters for the Area, is world famous for 
the great defense of the ‘Residency’ in 
1857 under Lawrence, Havelock and 
Colin Campbell. This is one of Meth- 
odism’s great centers of missionary 
operations in Asia. The two colleges 
maintained by our Church in the South- 
ern Asia field, the Lucknow Christian 
College for men and the Isabella Tho- 
burn College for women, are both lo- 


cated at Lucknow. In connection with 
these there are a high school for girls 
and a middle school for boys, both with 
the finest hostel accommodations 
attached. Here also is the great and 
flourishing Methodist Publishing House 
of the city, which has had an unsur- 
passed financial record during the more 
than sixty years of its existence. This 
press publishes millions of pages of reli- 
gious literature annually in five lan- 
guages, and also prints the official organ 
of this field, ‘The Indian Witness,’ one 
of the leading Christian weeklies of 
India. Other periodicals are also 
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printed here, including the ‘Kaukab i 
Hind’ (Star of India), Sunday school 
lesson leaflets and children’s papers. 

“Lucknow has also one of our leading 
English churches, the first to be estab- 
lished in India, and ever since a center 
of spiritual influence which, through 
the annual ‘Dasehra Meetings’ for the 
deepening of the spiritual life, has 
widened so as to touch almost every 
part of our field in this land, and make 
Lucknow a spiritual nerve center in 
Indian Methodism.” 


Allahabad 


“Allahabad, which stands at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, is 
the capital of the United Provinces. 
Here we have an English church for 
HKuropeans and Anglo-Indians, a board- 
ing school for boys, and the district 
headquarters. It was at Allahabad 
that the Central Conference of South- 
ern Asia was organized in 1885, and 
there also that the India Sunday School 
Union of this field came into being in 
1876, under the leadership of Dr. T. J. 
Scott of our Mission. Allahabad is one 
of the great ‘convention cities’ of India, 
a place of significance to Indian Meth- 
odism.”’ 


Cawnpore 

“Cawnpore, the ‘Manchester of India,’ 
with its cotton and woolen mills and 
its tanning and leather works of many 
kinds, is the most important trade 
center of inland India. Methodist ac- 
tivity there dates from the early 
seventies. It soon became a strong 
center of ‘English’ work, which is 
represented there now by an English 
church and a flourishing high school 
for girls of European and Anglo-Indian 
parentage. The widely known ‘Lizzie 
Johnson Memorial Church’ is the 
center of a great work in the vernacu- 
lar, supplemented by a girls’ as well 
as a boys’ boarding school. In Meth- 
odist annals, Cawnpore is noted for its 
strong and aggressive group of Indian 
laymen, well-to-do financially, and dur- 
ing the years of the past making Cawn- 
pore probably the greatest center of 
lay activity in our Indian Church.” 


Lucknow Riots 

During the year there has been seri- 
ous rioting between Mohammedans and 
Hindus—a sort of political-religious un- 
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rest.. But, due chiefly to the effort of 
Mr. Gandhi, a truce seems to have been 
made, temporarily at least. In report- 
ing these disturbances, in Lucknow, the 
Indian Witness said: 
“The serious communal 
Lucknow, which began last Friday 
night, has been somewhat brought 
under control only by the employment 
of the military garrison. The tension 
between Hindus and Muslims had its 
roots in the Muharram disturbances at 
Amethi, a village near Lucknow; for 
at that time a leading part in the agita- 
tion was played by certain men of both 
communities from Lucknow, who 
brought back to the cities the excite- 
ments and passions of the struggle in 
the village. Disorder was very nar- 
rowly averted at the time of the Ram 
Dol festival, which the Muslim leaders 


rioting in 


charged was deliberately celebrated 
with inordinate pomp and_ circum- 
stances. What seemed like vacillation 


on the part of local officials encouraged 
the determination of rougher ele- 
ments in both factions to have the thing 
out, one way or the other, and it was 
only a few days till the opportunity 
was found in the claim of the Muslims 
that their ‘namaz’ at dusk was dis- 
turbed by the performance of ‘arti’ in a 
neighboring Hindu temple. Efforts of 
the authorities to effect a compromise 
had only the effect of straining feel- 
ings to a higher pitch. Hindus on leav- 
ing a mass-meeting began looting shops 
and assaulting passersby. Some Mo- 
hammedan butchers with their knives 
took part in the affray; and the fight 
was soon general throughout the city. 

“As always happens in such cases, the 
communal leaders who might have pre- 
vented the trouble were powerless to 
get the populace under control when 
they became alarmed at the storm they 
had let loose; and, aS was expected, 
the religious motive soon became lost 
to view except as an excuse for the 
wreaking of private vengeance in neigh- 
borhood quarrels. The police seemed 
powerless or indifferent, and it was 
only the sending in of British soldiers 
on Saturday afternoon which intro- 
duced a semblance of order. It was in- 
deed only a semblance, for as this is 
written assaults and murders continue 
to occur in byways and in obscure 
places. In the face of such a tragedy, 
the forces which ought to make for 
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order and good will will have seemed 
either apathetic or impotent.” 


Easter Services 

The Rev. Fred M. Perrill, writing 
from Ballia, gives a vivid account of 
special Easter services on his district. 

“In India the non-Christian people 
have many religious festivals and it is 
very necessary to teach our village 
Christians the meaning of our Chris- 
tian festivals. This Easter we had ar- 
ranged a gathering at one part of the 
district and I went to a place on Satur- 
day evening. The place is about thirty 
miles from Ballia and I went in my 
trusty Ford. Part of the way the road 
was good but the last third of it was 
about as bad a piece of road as you 
could well find, full of dust and ruts, 
winding in and out among trees so 
that it was all a person could do to find 
a way over which even a Ford could 
go, but ‘it got us there and it got us 


back.’ We have a preacher’s house at 
this point and a little church. Our 
Christians live in villages scattered 


around and they were supposed to come 
from all the villages within five or six 
miles. Practically all our Christians 
are from what is known as the Chamar 
class; people who are for the most part 
farm laborers but some of whom are 
leather workers. In a large Indian 
village there will be a little group of 
the Chamar people and when these have 
become Christians there will be a little 
group of our members. So this makes 
the membership of each circuit 
scattered around among the villages 
and it is difficult to get many of them 
together at one time. 

“The Indian preachers in their work 
visit the people in their villages and 
hold meetings with them in the eve- 
nings but our effort at this time was to 
get a group of them from all the 
villages together. We were very much 
pleased with the result for over 200 of 
them were present. This meant that 
five or six from one village, three or 
four from another, ten or so from a 
third and so on, had gathered together. 
We had a great time singing our Chris- 
tian ‘Bhajans’ to begin with. When you 
get a group of these village people to- 
gether they love dearly to sing. 


Open Air Service 
“If I could describe this singing of 
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Indian ‘Bhajans’ I am sure it would 
be worthwhile. But I am certain that 
it must be seen or heard to really 
understand and appreciate it. The peo- 
ple were all seated on the ground in 
the open air. From three villages spe- 
cial groups of singers and musicians 
had come and they were seated in differ- 
ent parts of the crowd. Each com- 
pany had Indian drums and various 
sorts of jangling instruments such as 
I think Saint Paul means when he 
speaks of ‘sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.’ They make a noise by strik- 
ing the pieces of brass together and by 
jangling the cymbals. But the great 
effect is in the rhythm with which they 
all strike together. They will be sing- 
ing their songs and keeping time with 
all these instruments at the same time. 
It has a very stirring effect and I think 
it must be the original ‘jazz.’ We had 
two reed instruments something after 
the fashion of a fife raised to the ‘nth 
degree. Well, just imagine yourself in 
a group of 200 or 300 people with these 
three bands all going at once without 
any reference to each other within a 
space of about fifty feet square. Thrill- 
ing is no word for it. Some might call 
it hair-raising. But as I saw the way 
in which they were thoroughly enjoy- 
ing it and as I realize how seldom they 
really have a chance to get together in 
a large enough group to feel their im- 
portance I thought that the damage 
done to one’s musical sense and the 
danger to one’s ear drums were not 
matters of real importance. I only 
wish some of you could have been 
there to have seen and heard it all. 

“Of course we had a number of 
Haster messages brought by different 
preachers and I myself spoke to them 
a while. They listened most intently 
and seemed to be in a spirit of real 
devotion. 

“JT find that there were representa- 
tives from three or four villages where 
they are non-Christians as yet. These 
men were asking us to come and bap- 
tize them. During the month we had 
baptized one village of thirty-six people 
and a number of them were present. 
Among other things they had brought 
a goat as a part of the collection. Speak- 
ing of the collection brings me to an- 
other interesting part of the program. 
The collection was taken by spreading 
a sheet on the ground and placing 
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various baskets around. The people 
brought their offering of grain and 
home-made sugar so that we had a col- 
lection in the unusual use of that term.” 


’ When East and West Meet 


The pastor of our English-speaking 
church in Lucknow, Rev. Reuben B. 
Porter, gives this account of the Anglo- 
Indians and the Christian work carried 
on among them: 

“The tradition of the years in India 
has been that the English churches 
were for the English people or for peo- 
ple who have some English blood in 
their veins. So it is not strange that 
the Lal Bagh Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Lucknow has since _ its 
founding years ago been serving the 
Anglo-Indian community exclusively. 

“But this year we have seen a great 
change in the character of the congre- 
gations in this church. It has become 
predominantly Indian. The really in- 
teresting fact is that the Anglo-Indian 
people are welcoming the Indians into 
the church and are accepting them as 
brother Christians. So the Lal Bagh 
church is becoming a common meeting 
ground for two groups of people who 
have in the past been considered as liv- 
ing on far different social planes. 

“To me the Anglo-Indian community 
represents one of the greatest moral 
and social tragedies with which I have 
come into contact. There are some 
families of rank, and culture, and high 
standing, that come from ancient Eng- 
lish blood, mixed with high-class In- 
dian blood, in this land. But they are 
the minority. And they find their 
social contacts in the English official 
communities. You- will observe that 
India is a land of ‘communities’ and 
communities within communities, and 
a land of officialdom. Even the mis- 
sionaries find that they have been 
tempted and led into an officialdom 
that is more political and social than 
Christlike. The real Anglo-Indian as 
he is found in the usual community 
may be pure English, having rather de- 
generated socially and economically, 
because of climate and .environment, 
or pure Indian, having imagined that 
he progresses socially in pretending 
that he is part English, or most any 
grade of mixture between. 
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Indifferent to Education 


“As a community they are indiffer- 
ent to education above the grammar 
school standard, but are widely found 
working at semi-skilled mechanical 
tasks, engine-drivers on the railways, 
electricians and motor mechanics, tele- 
graph operators and workmen, foremen 
in construction and road-building, etc. 
Traditionally they speak English, 
though in many cases with less skill 
than the ordinary educated Indian. 
They refuse to know or speak Hindu- 
stani in any but the most crude man- 
ner. They insist upon a Huropean 
style of living, by which they mean 
little more than to wear trousers and 
coats, and sit on chairs. They also 
insist upon exercising all the liberties 
and freedom of European society, with 
none of its restraints or responsibili- 
ties. 


Making Europeans of Indians 


“European life is hard to maintain in 
India. We have done no service to our 
Indian converts in trying to make Euro- 
peans of them. European houses are 
large and costly to build or to maintain. 
Human servants must take the place 
of the mechanical conveniences of 
America. They must be kept in the 
degrading place of a personal ‘servant,’ 
and employers must suffer the too 
strong temptation of being a ‘master.’ 
It is very hard to teach people who 
employ servants that ‘he who serves 
is greatest of all.’ 

“So the Anglo-Indian community has 
learned to hate work, and to look down 
on those whose hands are dirty with 
the soil of honest labor. They have 
set aside certain varieties of work, as 
indicated above, that Indians had not 
been widely trained to do, and that 
therefore they paid good wages, and 
agreed to call these lines of employment 
‘gentlemanly,’ by a sort of social fiction. 
So to-day, the Indians are better trained 
than the Anglo-Indians, and are in 
large numbers taking these lines of 
employment from the latter, and at 
lower wages than the latter can accept. 
Everywhere Anglo-Indian young men 
are out of work these days. And so 
long as they insist upon a certain sort 
of work, at a certain grade of pay, inde- 
pendent of their skill, or value, their 
economic condition will not improve. 
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Europe’s Clothes Unsuited to India 


“European clothes are not suited to 
India, though the educated Indians 
themselves are wearing them every- 
where. They are too warm in summer, 
and in winter shut one off from the 
sunshine, which is the only source of 
warmth available. This has something 
to do with the fact that the European 
communities are full of tuberculosis. 
European food is expensive. Therefore, 
the Anglo-Indian of the middle class 
hardly knows the taste of good Euro- 
pean cooking, and lives largely on In- 
dian diet. He is physically as under- 
nourished as are most of the Indians. 

“Socially the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity is in desperate need of a new 
code. Many of them live cramped in 
narrow unprotected Indian houses. 
They refuse to practice the restraints 
of the Indian, however, in keeping their 
women and girls shut away from 
casual relations with men. The result 
is ignorance of social safeguards, and 
indifference towards the social proprie- 
ties. Immorality is common. 


Want English Service 


“In our. part of the city there was 
formerly a large number of Europeans. 
The more energetic class of them have 
pretty largely moved away. The rail- 
way yards and quarters have been 
taken six miles in the country. Most 
of the railway people have been com- 
pelled to move into them. Those who 
are left behind have either no employ- 
ment to take them away, or are retired, 
living on. a pension large enough to 
keep the family in idleness, but too 
small to afford any cultural develop- 
ment. f 

“Lucknow is full of educated Indians. 
\They are folks that are constantly turn- 
ing toward a service in the English lan- 
guage. Hnglish is their constant lan- 
guage, the language of their business, 
their reading and education, and their 
homes. For the most part our Indian 
churches are filled with ignorant, un- 
kempt servant classes, and the services 
have to be kept on a level that min- 
isters to these illiterate folks. There- 
fore, the educated go away feeling that 
they have got nothing from the church. 
They are pleased with the English sery- 
ice in Lal Bagh.” 
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Buxar District Conference 


The following is the report of the 
conference of workers held on Buxar 
District: 

“The Buxar District Conference was 
held in Buxar, November 3-10. The 
Sunday preceding being , Temperance 
Sunday, a splendid temperance program 
was rendered by members of the vari- 
ous circuits. In the evening Rev. K. 
Silas preached the annual sermon. On 
Monday and Tuesday the sermons were 
given by Mr. L. L. Lawrence, Rev. A. 
Briscoe and Rev. C. A. Roberts. Rev. 
T. C. Badley was presented and con- 
ducted a round-table discussion in 
which the problems connected with vil- 
lage schools were taken up. 

“Wednesday and Thursday were 
notable for the series of searching mes- 
sages which were brought to us by 
God’s servants. Rev. Ballenger spoke 
on the verse ‘Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect,’ depicting the possibility of all 
not only starting upward toward per- 
fection but also reaching it.” 


“Burdens of India’’ 


“In the evening the subject of the 
sermon was ‘Burdens.’ ‘There are bur- 
dens on us to-day,’ said Mr. Ballenger, 
‘but there will be heavier burdens to- 
morrow. ‘There are different ways of 
disposing of our burdens. 1. We may 
run away from them, but will only find 
the same burdens, wherever we flee. 2. 
We may put them upon others, but 
what we put upon others will come 
back twice as heavy on our own 
shoulders. 3. We may think that we 
have will power to withstand and bear 
up under our burdens, but how many 
have found their own strength insuffi- 
cient-and have been crushed. 4. We 
may put our burdens on Jesus, our bur- 
den bearer. When the Indian Church 
takes up its burden, there will be perse- 
cution and such conditions as men will 
not be able to bear in their own 
strength. ‘Are you living,’ said the 
Speaker, ‘without a picture of condi- 
tions? Are they so common as to seem 
to be right? What about the filth, the 
disease, the fever in the villages, is it 
a burden on you?’ 

“On Thursday morning, Rev. M. C. 
Singh took for his subject the parable 
of the barren fig tree, pointing out that 
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we cannot please God without anything 
except the fruits of the Spirit, mani- 
fested in our lives. ‘Three times the 
gardener came, three times he sought 
fruit, and at last finding the tree fruit- 
less, he became tired. Who knows, but 
that this may be the last opportunity 
for us!’ In the evening, Rev. F. M. 
Perrill preached on the text ‘He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do.’ In a most 
searching manner the speaker took up 
the practical, everyday ways in which 
the follower of Christ is to do greater 
works than his Master. 

“For those who came out of these 
two days of heart-searching with sub- 
dued and chastened spirits, the sermons 
of Rev. S. B. French on the last two 
days were full of spiritual nourishment, 
as he took up the great privilege of the 
Christian of entering into the love of 
God and of sharing in the Divine gift 
and life.’ 


Rae-Bareli District Conference 

“The Rae-Bareli District Conference 
was held at Rae-Bareli October 22-28, 
both days inclusive. The time was one 
of a blessed communion of saints, and 
was all love and peace. 

“The Rev. F. M. Perrill and Rev. Dr. 
J. R. Chitambar came to our help and 
those who were privileged to hear them 
were greatly blessed and _ spiritually 
refreshed. We are very glad that they 
could come. 

“Miss M. Richmond, of Cawnpore, 
also came to help in the Bible women’s 
examination. 

“The District Epworth League pro- 
gram with its debate and talks was a 
tively one. Little Victor Finch related 
the story of creation in a very pleasing 
way and deserves a ‘well done.’ This 
year the district singing band with its 
Indian music (sitar, tabla, Manjira, 
khartal, khanjri, dafli and harmonium) 
deserves mention. Among others they 
sang one newly translated song, ‘Win 
them one by one.’ ; 

“Sunday, the 26th, at 2 p. mM. was the 
time for the Love Feast, one of the 
Methodist ways of communion of the 
saints and the means of blessing. There 
was no waiting as they were all ready 
to bear witness to their Master’s good- 
ness and love which they had personally 
experienced.” : 
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THE “CUT” IN LUCKNOW 


Writing with regard to the financial 
cut made necessary in India, District 
Superintendent Harvey Reeves Calkins 
writes from Lucknow: ‘Forty per cent, 
as an average, among the districts has 
been ‘cut’ from the evangelistic appro- 
priations of the Lucknow Conference 
for the year 1925. And the Conference 
met it standing. It will mean just one 
thing: The basis of administration will 
become the ‘station’ rather than the 
‘circuit.’ 

“The  preacher-in-charge will be 
superseded by the pastor. Or, rather, 
preachers-in-charge will themselves be- 
come pastors, and every pastor who 
can will become a preacher-in-charge. 
But not in charge of other paid mis- 
sion preachers; in charge of the Chris- 
tians in a group of villages, and in 
charge of the class leaders and volun- 
tary workers who shall be raised up 
under his ministry. ‘P. A.’ will be done 
away—to the saving of the souls of the 
preachers—and there will be one center 
of supervision in a given district, not 
a dozen. The Church as a marvelous 
system of superintendency will grow 
less and less, but the Church as a fel- 
lowship of worshiping congregations 
will grow more and more. That is the 
logic of it. Not head on, but as soon as 
may be. It is our New Day. 

“Tn one word the ‘cut’ has forced us, 
finally, to a policy of intensive cultiva- 
tion, village by village, or, as it will 
have to be, by groups of villages. It 
is a policy which most of us have 
longed for, but which few of us have 
dared to inaugurate. The change will 
not come at once—we shall lay hands 
suddenly on no man. But come it 
must. The Lord loves the Methodists, 
from Wesley until now, and He knows 
that in their heart of hearts they adore 
and worship Him; they do not bow 
down to their almost perfect ‘system.’ 

“At the close of a searching Finance 
Committee meeting, Bishop Fisher said, 
‘T have sat in many Committees of 
Finance, but never have I taken part 
in such far-reaching discussions of 
policy as in this.’ 

“The Conference itself, as well as the 
Finance Committee, grappled with the 
problem of the ‘cut. There was no 
panic. The entire situation was inter- 
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preted as opportunity rather than 
calamity. The Committee on Strategy 


brought in a report that will mean the 
closing of institutions, some of them 
with a long and honored history. But 
there was no cant about it, no mock- 
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heroics. ‘To serve the present age’ 
rather than to perpetuate a vanished 
yesterday, was the heart of the Com- 
mittee’s Report. And the Conference 
received it with discerning criticism 
and endorsed it solemnly.” 


THE DELHI AREA 


BisHor J. W. ROBINSON 


Central Location 

In order to secure a more evenly 
balanced episcopal supervision of its 
work, the General Conference of 1924 
realigned the conferences of the South- 
ern Asia mission field, and made Delhi 
the headquarters of the new area in 
upper India. From the administrative 
standpoint a more convenient unit 
would be difficult to find. It is compact, 
and save for its mountainous portions 
easy of access, much more homogeneous 
in its languages and in the nationality 
of its inhabitants than is common in 
this part of the world; and, with its 
episcopal residence located in what for 
centuries was the ancient capital of 
the country and is now once more being 
rebuilt into the present day seat of 
government, there is a touch with the 
political and social life of the nation 
that makes possible an effective reli- 
gious impact. Delhi is likewise cen- 
trally located, in the very heart of the 
greatest mass movement area of the 
Methodist Episcopal: Church, thus en- 
abling the supervising bishop to main- 
tain close touch, with the vital prob- 
lems that are sure to develop where 
there are large numbers of new con- 
verts coming from among the depressed 
classes, and at the same time enabling 
him to reach, with a minimum of ex- 
pense and delay, a maximum number 
of the workers and the people for whose 
supervision he is responsible. 


Size 

As an aid to comprehension, the 
Delhi Area may be compared with all 
of New England for size. About fifty- 
five thousand miles of its territory is 
the fertile plains of the Ganges River 
and its tributaries, while the remain- 
ing ten thousand square miles are in 
the very heart of the stupendous 
Himalaya mountains. The plains. part 
of the Area is fairly well supplied with 
railways and is consequently easy of 


access, but until the aeroplane is avail- 
able for itinerating purposes, the diffi- 
culties of reaching our outposts in the 
mountain fastnesses will remain tre- 
mendous. With a size just about equal 
to that of New England, the Delhi Area 
has a population three times as great, 
and its 25,000,000 Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Animists, and minor sects com- 
prise a challenge to the Christian forces 
working therein that as yet has had but 
inadequate response. 


The Converts 

Sixty-seven years ago Methodism 
opened its first work in Bareilly, and 
planted its first seed in this fertile soil. 
There is no telling how many converts, 
liberated by the Gospel of salvation and 
with hearts filled with joy, have passed 
through the doors of our Church and 
its faith into the glory land, but we do 
know that to-day just about a quarter 
of a million of baptized converts are 
with us, and their number is increas- 
ing by between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand each year. We are willing to 
confess that among our people are 
many of weak faith and imperfect lives, 
as is the case in more favored lands, 
but we rejoice that as compared with 
the condition from which they came we 
have so very many men and women 
who are a credit to Christianity and 
well represent, by example as well as 
by their testimony, the beauty and the 
power of the love of Christ in the 
human heart. 

It is no light task to undertake the 
development of the excellencies of real 
Christian character with a few short 
years in a community of two hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, especially 
when these people have come from 
among the intellectually darkened and 
morally depressed outcast classes. We 
do not underestimate our task, nor do 
we claim at all to have attained to the 
success we may reasonably expect. But 
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we do claim that in hundreds and thou- 
sands of cases the Gospel has wrought 
transformation of life and character 
and developed examples of devotion 
and self-sacrifice such as we are ac- 
customed to expect in more favored 
lands and among more favored peo- 
ples. Whatever our discouragements 
may be, they are not related chiefly to 
the failure of the Gospel to do a trans- 
forming work among the people who 
accept it. 


Workers Few 


It is the very success of our work 
that has created our greatest problems. 
How are a hundred and three men and 
women foreign missionaries, and per- 
haps twenty-five hundred workers of all 
grades to properly shepherd a Church 
of a quarter of a million people just 
out of heathenism, educate their chil- 
dren, develop in them a conscience that 
responds to the _ spiritual impulse, 
create an esprit de corps that will make 
them loyal amidst the downward pull 
of their old habits and customs, make 
them to understand the binding nature 
of the Christian standards of morality 
so entirely at variance from all they 
had ever known before, and while do- 
ing all this and a score of other impor- 
tant things keep on with the evangeliza- 
tion and instruction of the thousands 
of inquirers that are to-day pressing 
upon us? The very asking of the ques- 
tion shows the insufficiency of our re- 
sources for the task that is thrusting 
itself upon us from every side. We are 
unable to indoctrinate our new con- 
verts as we should, neither are we able 
to teach their children as we should. 
It troubles us to realize that our con- 
tinued large accessions by conversion 
make sure under present conditions an 
ever-increasing percentage of illiteracy 
in the community; but we are sure the 
remedy does not lie in closing down our 
evangelistic work, and thus ceasing to 
give the Gospel to hungry souls. 


Primary School Development 

Where the funds are to come from, 
we do not know, but we are planning 
a large development of primary schools 
among our village children. Not an 
aristocracy of learning but a democracy 
of intelligence, is our ideal fcr our In- 
dian Christian community. Hundreds 
of the boys and girls of our villages are 
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as intelligent and as ambitious for lives 
of usefulness as is the case with young 
people of like classes in America, and 
with the village primary school to open 
before them the door of opportunity the 
most difficult part of the problem of 
illiteracy will be solved. We have just 
arranged to open a community school 
with vocational features, and with 
which will be connected a_ training 
school for village teachers. Middle 
and high schools for both boys and 
girls we already have, but large develop- 
ment of these will be necessary to care 
for the pupils that will soon be coming 
to their doors from the village schools 
we are starting. 


Reaching the Chamars 

A second serious problem we face, 
especially in the older portions of our 
work, and one which we believe we can 
turn into an opportunity, grows out of 
the rigidity of the caste limitations 
which surround the people among 
whom we work. On the first arrival 
of our missionaries the only door that 
was open to them was among the 
Bhangis, a scavenger class, whose very 
work made them outcastes in the eyes 
of their Hindu and Mohammedan neigh- 
bors. From these lowest of the lowly 
we have won converts of whom Chris- 
tianity may well be proud, and de- 
veloped from their children teachers 
and preachers who are now worthy 
leaders of the Christian forces in this 
part of India; but the members of the 
class are not numerous, and in many 
localities we have entirely worked out 
the vein. Naturally, our work among 
these outcastes has offended those who 
hold themselves of better station, and 
we have found it difficult to secure 
effective entrance among higher castes. 
Our problem now is to scale this wall 
of prejudice and open up a new Vein 
of rich material. 

Immediately above the scavenger 
class in social standing are the 
Chamars, traditionally leather workers, 
and so “unclean,” but driven by neces- 
sity to the cultivation of the soil. There 
are millions of them in the Area, and 
their touch with the soil has given 
them an independence and ambition 
beyond that of their more humble 
scavenger brethren. A wave of social 
unrest is passing over this numerous 
group and they are becoming deeply 
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resentful at Hinduism for holding them 
to be “untouchables.” A wide-open 
door is thus developing before us, and 
in newer parts of our work already 
many thousands of converts from them 
have come to us. They make good 
Christians. We are now inaugurating 
very special effort to gain the same 
access to them in the older parts of the 
work that we have already attained in 
the newer, and there is every prospect 
of success, for God’s providence seems 
to be but waiting on our cooperation. 
When this gateway of opportunity has 
once been entered we will have a per- 
fect avalanche of inquirers, and there 
will be thousands of converts where we 
now have hundreds. It is not to be 
inferred, however, from what is here 
written that the Christian appeal is 
being received only by the low castes. 
During the year that is past we have 
had converts from at least a score of 
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the different higher castes, as well as 
from the Mohammedans. 


Increased Support Needed 


A third problem that confronts us is 
the inadequacy of our staff of Ameri- 
can and Indian workers. As an illus- 
tration, the Northwest India Confer- 
ence, with its 160,000 converts and its 
thousands upon thousands of inquirers, 
has but nine missionaries of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. However much 
we may improve our staff of Indian 
workers, this small number of leaders 
cannot possibly give the guidance 
and inspiration that our Church must 
have from the foreigner for many years 
A moment of consideration 
will show that the solution of all these 
difficulties ultimately goes back to the 
moral and material support we can 
secure from the home Church. 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


The North India Conference is one 
of the largest in Methodism—covering 
an area of 50,000 square miles in which 
live 31,000,000 people. It extends up to 
the borders of forbidden Nepal and 
Tibet—“the cradle of our civilization.” 
Methodism in this Conference is organ- 
ized into twelve districts, centering in 
as many important towns. Some have 
Indian district superintendents, some 
have missionary superintendents. 


Problems and! Conditions 

Naturally over so great a territory 
there are varied conditions and prob- 
lems which the missionary and national 
Christian workers must face. But there 
are common problems as well. Super- 
intendent C. D. Rockey is speaking not 
alone for conditions on Bareilly Dis- 
trict when he reports: ‘Too often the 
workers have seen nothing but the 
Sweeper group, and, having baptized 
them, have gone on to other villages 
in search of more sweepers. The aver- 
‘age number of Christians in each 
village where Christians are found is 
seven or eight. In the majority of the 
villages there is but one sweeper family 
per village. When that family has be- 
come Christian, the worker expects no 
more Christians in that village. This 


means, first, that the worker’s horizon 
is limited to the lowest. His working 
among them precludes his being able 
to mingle freely with those of higher. 
castes. It also means that his work 
will be restricted, for the sweeper is 
subject to the commands of most of the 
villagers. Secondly, it means that a 
new Christian family has very little 
assistance in trying to live for Christ. 
The rest of the village is arrayed 
against it, both because it is outcaste 
and also because it is Christian. This 
poor family has no group consciousness, 
no public opinion to bolster it up and 
strengthen it. It is a losing battle, ex- 
cept where the preacher constantly 
visits, exhorts, encourages, teaches, 


Leather Workers 

“The workers are now beginning to 
look to other castes. While the new 
emphasis is primarily on the Chamar 
(leather worker) group, we are also 
having some converts from other castes. 
We have not very many tangible re- 
sults yet to show, but the first fruits 
are a promising sign, so that the twenty- 
five or thirty baptisms from other 
castes are the earnest of a bigger and 
richer harvest to come. The full re- 
port for baptisms has not been received, 
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but it will probably be about 400. Our 
Christian community numbers’ over 
11,000. 


The Swing of Victory 

“A further sign of promise is the new 
spirit among the workers. They are 
getting the swing of victory. At our 
last District Conference we adopted a 
definite course of lesson stories, to be 
told to our village Christians and in- 
quirers. The workers are greatly en- 
couraged by the results and report in- 
creased interest. We have chosen ten 
stories from the life of Christ and teach 
these stories with appropriate songs. 
We expect to continue until the Chris- 
tian community and others can sing 
the songs and tell the story of the 
Christ that came to save sinners.” 


Communal Riots 

Mr. Rockey reports also regarding 
rioting between Hindus and Moham- 
medans—a general condition over prac- 
tically all of India during 1924: ‘The 
Shahjahanpur end was disturbed by 
riots of a short period. The trouble 
started in Jelalabad, one of our circuit 
centers, when the Mohammedans 
wanted to cut or trim a certain large 
tree (a sacred tree of the Hindus). The 
Hindus resisted their efforts, and the 
fighting began. The peasants between 
Jelalabad and Shahjahanpur, twenty 
miles away, are very easily stirred up, 
and there are many ‘Sons of Belial’ in 
both communities. The trouble con- 
tinued to spread. Not a single Chris- 
tian was injured. Our workers were 
recognized wherever they went and had 
no cause for fear except where bands 
of hooligans took advantage of the short 
reign of lawlessness. We expect that 
this excitement will tend to the further- 
ance of our message rather than its 
hindrance.” 


Christians Grow in Strength 
Superintendent P. D. Phillips, of 
Bijnor District, notes the growing 
strength of village Christians: “There 
has been a conspicuous change in the 
faith and spiritual condition of the 
Bijnor Christians since the time of the 
last census. They have now proved for 
themselves that the pretensions of the 
Arya Samajists by whom they were led 
astray for a time were all false. In 
several circuits I saw with my own 
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eyes how our Christians actually drove 
out the Arya pundits from their midst 
when the latter tried to come and inter- 
fere with our work. Slowly - but 
steadily they are coming up to the 
mark, and I am confident that nothing 
could ever move them from the firm 
stand they have now taken for Christ. 
They are realizing more and more that 
in Him alone there is hope for their 
social, moral and spiritual uplift. 

“God has, in a most wonderful way, 
opened up the work among. the 
Chamars (leather workers) of the dis- 
trict. I believe we are marching in the 
dawn of a new day for great things 
in this community. Having been suc- 
cessful in baptizing 554 Chamars in the 
year, we feel sure that the day is not 
far ahead when a great Mass Move- 
ment will take place in~the 135,000 
Chamars of the Bijnor District. Many 
and bitter were the persecutions they 
were subjected to, after their renounc- 
ing their old faith and entering into 
the fold of Christ. On several occa- 
sions during the year I had recourse 
to seek help from the Superintendent 
of Police for their protection. There 
are many encouraging features in con- 
nection with our work among the vil- 
lage Christians and I fully believe that 
God is working in their midst.” 


“Only Sweepers Christians’”’ 

On Budaon District there is noted the 
weakness of evangelizing the sweeper 
only: “With few exceptions our village 
communities, which comprise the mass 
of our people, come from the sweeper 
caste. Only a few hundred of them 
remain to be baptized. In the earlier 
years when the sweepers were accept- 
ing Christ in masses, little time could 
be spared to evangelize the other castes. 
Then came the great task of building 
up the ignorant converts, and of going 
out after their friends and relatives. 
Without definitely intending it, it be- 
came a habit for missionary and Indian 
workers to go first to the residence of 
the new convert and too often he got 
no further. As the years passed other 
classes began to arrive at the only pos- 
sible conclusion under the circum- 
stances, that the Christian religion is 
for sweepers and other low caste peo- 
ple only. Often when other classes are 
urged to think seriously of the claims 
of Christ on them, they express sur- 
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prise saying, ‘We thought that only 
Sweepers could become Christians.’ 

“The Chamars are the next stratum 
above the sweepers. They enjoy the 
distinction of being in point of num- 
bers, the largest caste in India. Some 
fifty years ago about half the popula- 
tion of a chamar village accepted Christ 
and were baptized. The alignment has 
hardly changed in half a_ century, 
neither side gaining nor losing. From 
the Christian section of the village 
many worthy men have gone forth to 
be preachers, and to occupy other posts 
of trust and dignity. 

“Regular and earnest work is being 
done among this class all over the dis- 
trict and their interest in Jesus and 
His teaching grows with growing 
knowledge, but so far no break in their 
ranks has eccurred. Hundreds of their 
caste men in adjoining districts are en- 
rolling themselves under the banner of 
our Lord. The influence of these move- 
ments together with the _ faithful 
preaching of the Gospel must soon show 
some results.” 


Seven Years—Garwhal 

The task of the missionary may some- 
times seem discouraging and almost 
hopelessly slow, but an occasional look- 
back over the years gives one a bit of 
comfort. Perhaps every superintend- 
ent could tell a story almost as en- 
couraging as this from Rey. H. H. Weak 
of Garwhal District: “It has been our 
privilege to see the growth of our Chris- 
tian village, to see the growth of our 
Christian community from a little over 
800 to 1,000; of our benevolences from 
a little over one thousand rupees to 
rupees 4,700; to construct eighteen new 
buildings costing approximately 261,000 
rupees, and to repair eight more at a 
cost of 13,000 rupees, making an in- 
crease in the value of our Mission 
plant of 274,000 rupees; to almost 
treble the number of Christian students 
in our hostel; to secure on a sound 
business basis our Christian Coopera- 
tive Society, having no capital in 1919, 
but now having available resources 
amounting to nearly 3,000 rupees, after 
paying a bonus of twenty-three per cent 
at the end of 1928, and setting aside a 
similar amount for the Reserve Fund 
and to make good in part the coming 
reduction in the appropriations to the 
district in 1925; to help tide our people 
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over pestilence, scarcity and famine 
lasting three years; to travel 8,000 
miles, nearly all of it on foot, and in- 
volving at the rate of three miles to 
the hour as a stiff average and ten 
hours in the day, a total of 263 days 
spent on the road trying to reach our 
people and the non-Christians of the 
district with the message of Jesus. 

“The Christian community is grow- 
ing slowly; there being now a total of 
1,386 made up of 670 members, 300 
probationers, and 416 children. There 
were seventy baptisms and thirty-six 
deaths during the year; fifty-eight chil- 
dren were baptized and twenty-one 
adults. This number is far too small, 
but we hope the quality makes up for 
the numbers. We have three Epworth 
Leagues with 196 members, and three 
Junior Leagues with a membership of 
171. We are only counting now those 
Leagues effectively organized and hav- 
ing a constituency of young people. 
There are fifty Sunday schools with 
1,332 pupils and teachers. We have 
seventeen schools for boys and one for 
girls, though a few girls attend our 
boys’ schools. Our Christian students 
number 248. Two hostels are main- 
tained for boys with an enrollment of 
140, and one for girls with an attend- 
ance of eighty-four.” 


Floods 

From six of the twelve districts— 
Rampur, Budaon, Moradabad, Hardoi, 
Garwhal and Chandausi—come reports 
of the floods which did enormous 
damage to property and health during 
1924. The report from Budaon District 
is typical: “Most of the rain in this 
part during the rainy season comes 
from the Bay of Bengal on the south- 
east, but now and then a current from 
the southwest side of the Arabian Sea 
gives us rain. Let the two currents 
meet at any point and surprising re- 
sults follow. This happened on the 
twenty-eighth of September as the mon- 
soon Season was putting forth its final 
effort. Heavy rain fell in the sub- 
mountain regions but that was 
negligible compared to what happened 
in the mountains. In a little less than 
three days from twenty to thirty 
inches of water fell. The shallow beds 
of the rivers having their sources in 
the mountains could not carry off all 
the water that came roaring down the 
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mountainside and poured into their 
basins. Hence the Ram Ganga, the 
Ganges and the Jumna rivers became 
suddenly great inland seas so wide that 
in most places one shore was invisible 
from the other. 

“Railroad traffic was paralyzed; vil- 
lages by the hundreds, with crops near- 
ing the harvest time, and many thou- 
sands of oxen, cows and other domestic 
animals were swept away. Budaon was 
for eight days cut off from the world. 
Not a letter or paper arrived from out- 
side. Without having all the figures in, 
I estimate that in our district, 1,500 
Christians are homeless, many of them 
barely escaping with their lives, so sud- 
denly did the floods come. The Ram 
Ganga flows through part of our district 
while the western and southern bound- 
ary is the Ganges river. 

“When there was time, the people 
took refuge on mounds or other high 
places, others climbed into trees and 
shared their refuge with cobras and 
other creatures. In one case, at least, 
a leopard was seen in the same tree 
with a man. In other cases people 
climbed upon thatched roofs of their 
houses and as the mud walls melted 
away, they went floating down the 
stream on their roofs with snakes, goats, 
and sometimes jackals sharing the 
same roof. Hundreds of people were 
rescued from their perilous rafts of 
straw. One of our Mission workers 
with his family and several other fami- 
lies took refuge when his house went 
down, on a nearby mound, where they 
remained for ten days, a foot or two 
above the surrounding flood, until they 
could be rescued. The sufferings of 
these affiicted people without shelter, 
without proper clothes and food dur- 
ing the cold season now beginning will 
be pitiful.” 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS 


Practically every district of the Con- 
ference reports special emphasis upon 
evangelism at some time during the 
year—resulting usually in increased 
church enrollment and attendance and 
in much intelligent inquiry. Para- 
graphs gleaned from these reports are 
of interest: 


Less Workers—Bareilly 
“There are approximately one and a 
half million Hindus and Mohammedans 
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in the bounds of the Bareilly District. 
To evangelize these we have a staff of 
fifty-three men and sixty women, repre- 
senting a decrease of almost twenty per 
cent in the number of workers in the 
last two years. Part of this decrease 
has been in the interest of efficiency. 
The larger part of the decrease has 
meant loss of efficiency. This year 
death took three of the district staff. 
Two were vigorous young fellows and 
the third was an experienced veteran.” 


Reaching the Men—Bijnor 

“During the month of the evangelistic 
campaign which we began with much 
prayer and zeal from the fifteenth of 
February last, our forces of workers 
showed considerable interest and ac- 
tivity in spreading the glad tidings of 
the Gospel far and wide within their 
areas,” says Superintendent Phillips. “I 
was able to be personally present in 
the various circuits and assist the 
brethren in their work. When the 
month was ended the following splen- 
did results were obtained and sent to 
the Secretary of Aggressive Evangel- 
ism: Number of meetings held, 1,308; 
attendance at meetings, 15,808; num- 
ber of baptisms, 366; Gospel portions 
sold, 1,690; number of tracts distrib- 
uted, 15,704; idol shrines destroyed, 25; 
number of lay helpers, 89; number of 
days of work given by these, 308. 


Woman’s Work—Bijnor 

“Whatever success has attended our 
ministry this year may be attributed 
largely to the continual prayer-help and 
hearty cooperation of our efficient dis- 
trict evangelist, Miss M. Means. Her 
long evangelistic tour in the district 
gave a new impetus to our Bible 
readers to do more effective work for 
the Kingdom. In August last she was 
called to supply an emergent need at 
the Bareilly Girls’ School for two 
months and we are proud of the excel- 
lent work she did there as acting prin- 
cipal of that institution. My wife, ac- 
companied by myself, did her own 
itinerating in the district, and although 
at times she found it hard to manage 
her one-year-old baby, she threw her- 
self, heart and soul, in assisting our 
Bible readers in their work.” 


Lay Workers—Budaon 
“Thig year increased stress has been 
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laid on the vital relation between the 
leader and the expansion of the church. 
In some places these lay readers are 
already rendering valuable service. At 
best the mission workers can visit the 
village once in ten days but these men 
are always on the job and if their train- 
ing has been conscientious and pains- 
taking, they have it in their power to 
transform the social and religious life 
of the village community, as well as to 
exercise a leavening influence on other 
and higher castes.” 


“All in the Day’s Work’’ 

Miss Emery, Budaon district evan- 
gelist, who is never so happy as when 
moving among the villages, writes, 
“Yesterday the preachers baptized ten 
members ofa family, but one was in a 
distant village and another young man 
was with the pigs. On the way to the 
next village we passed him surrounded 
by his animals. The preacher and all 
of us began telling him about all his 
relatives being baptized. Such a wist- 
ful disappointed look came over his 
face. ‘Why don’t you baptize him right 
here?’ I asked. You never saw such a 
change come over any one’s face as 
transformed his in an instant. ‘Oh, 
could you?’ he eagerly asked. ‘Where 
shall we get the water?’ demanded the 
preacher. But I was already pouring 
it out from my earthenware vessel 
with a hand that trembled in my eager- 
ness. We had him kneel down on the 
grass across the road from his pigs and 
I have never seen a more solemn im- 
pressive baptismal service. He re- 
mained kneeling for some minutes after 
the rest of us arose, with his hands 
clasped together and: his face uplifted 
and eyes closed. His lips were moving 
but no sound came forth. How I wish 
that some of the skeptics of the value 
of Christian work among ignorant low 
caste villagers might have been there 
and seen his face.” 


Chamars—Chandausi District 

“Our great hope at present lies in the 
Chamar community, and special atten- 
tion has been, given to the work among 
this class of people. In 1922 there was 
only one Christian family from this 
class in the district. In the beginning 
of 1923 two families of nine persons 
who had denied their Saviour previ- 
ously, came back to Him and were ac- 
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cepted. In addition to these, seventy- 
eight other souls were received by bap- 
tism in our fold. In 1924 we baptized 
182 more. To-day there are 274 Chris- 
tians from this class living in twenty- 
one different villages. 

“The gospel of Jesus has been 
preached to all classes in the district, 
and I am glad to say that by the help 
of God we have been able to have con- 
verts from ten different classes other 
than sweepers and shoemakers, namely, 
Brahmans, Thakurs, Murao, gardeners, 
shepherds, dyers, Khaji (Vaish), bar- 
bers, washermen, fishermen (Sudra). 
We have baptized 504 souls from twelve 
classes against 336 of 1923, an increase 
of 168 over last year. 

“Our total Christian community now 
is 7,504 against 7,133 of 1923, an in- 
crease of 371 over last year. There are 
fifty-five Sunday schools with 1,104 
scholars and five League chapters with 
110 members. We have sold eighteen 
Bibles, six gospels, 901 portions and 
have distributed 14,500 tracts.” 


Month of Evangelism—Eastern 
Kumaon 
“The month of special evangelistic 
effort was well observed. The Gospel 
was preached by the preachers, 
teachers and laymen where our workers 
alone could not have gone for some 


years. Most of the people were visited 
in their homes in the day and at 
night. Personal work was our aim and 


object during the month of aggressive 
evangelism. ; Gospel portions and tracts 
were sold and distributed. There is a 
noticeable hunger and thirst among peo- 
ple for the Gospel message. The peo- 
ple did not care to listen to the present- 
day movement preachers, but were 
gathering in crowds to hear the gospel 
message. Some begged us to come 
often with the word of God.” 

Miss McCartney, Eastern Kumaon 
district evangelist, reports that in this 
part of the district there are thirteen 
mission stations. A number of these 
places are lonely and the roads to them 
These 
test the courage and strength of Chris- 
tian men and women, and a majority of 
them have and are standing the test. 
She writes, “I know of no other place in 
India where the character of the people 
and the opportunities of reaching 
bordering territories are greater than 
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here. One cannot tell into how many 
hearts the gospel message has gone for 
evangelistic work is not measured in 
figures, but I do know the people are 
hungry for God. I have seen 250 vil- 
lages, and there are hundreds more un- 
touched.’’ 


“3,200 Attended’’—Garwhal 

“For some years it has been our 
custom to use April as our month of 
special effort, as the people at that time 
are free from work, and the weather 
stable and ideal for camping. I spent 
the whole of the month out in the vil- 
lages with our preachers. During this 
time we held 120 meetings, baptized 
twenty persons, sold 200 Scripture por- 
tions, distributed over 2,000 tracts, and 
gave nine illustrated addresses, mainly 
on the Life of Christ. About 3,290 peo- 
ple attended these meetings and were 
thus reached with the message. We 
had a fine time in every way.” 


“To Every Caste’’—Hardoi 

“We did our evangelistic. work with 
great zeal and energy. We preached 
the Gospel to every caste and creed in 
this district and the result was very 
satisfactory. This.year there were 160 
baptisms, out of which 135 were from 
low classes and the rest from Thakurs, 
Kolis, Kahars, Kachhis, Pasis, Moham- 
medans and Chamars. I am glad to say 
that there are some high class families 
who are quite ready to accept Christ.” 


Aryas Defeated—Kumaon 

“In certain circuits, notably Bhim 
Tal, the Arya Samajhists, had cap- 
tured most of the town. It is signifi- 
cant that in a center like the Dwarahat 
circuit where the Christian preachers 
have been in and out among the people 
for many years, the Aryas have been 
unable to secure any following. As a 
result of the stationing of more 
preachers in the Bhim Tal circuit, the 
advance of the Aryas has been notice- 
ably checked, and in many villages the 
people have admitted that there was 
nothing in that direction of any perma- 
nent value to them. Many have re- 
‘turned to their old ways, and from 
among these there are many who are 
definitely looking to Christianity as the 
only way to better things. These peo- 
ple in many cases own land, and have 
their own means of earning a living. 
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A few are definitely under instruction 
and it is hoped that it will not be long 
before they will accept baptism and 
openly confess Christ.” 


Faquirs Baptized—Kumaon 

“The district is the summer home 
for thousands of the plains people. 
Seed sown among them scatters far and 
wide. Further, the pilgrim route, at 
least one portion of it, passes through 
the district, and tracts, and Gospel por- 
tions distributed here reach hundreds 
ot miles in their influence. Two faquirs 
were baptized this year. One, on the 
pilgrim route, was thoroughly disgusted 
with Hinduism as he had seen it on his 
pilgrimage, for he was on his way 
home. He was touched by the message 
of Christ, openly confessed faith in 
Him, and before the people of a bazaar 
and other pilgrims he was baptized. He 
took off his beads, and other symbols of 
his former faith, and went on his way 
to preach Christ who can give peace in 
the heart. The second was found in a 
most discouraged condition near a river 
bank. He was kept for some days in 
the home of the pastor and then bap- 
tized in the church, and soon after left 
for Nepal, where his home was, and 
where he has promised to preach. He 
has been heard from since, from the 
border of Nepal, and was then happy, 
and moving forward.” 


“760 Baptisms’’—Moradabad 

“Our Christian community is organ- 
ized into sixteen circuits of which two 
may be called self-supporting. These 
are found in Moradabad City, and for 
the support of their pastors not a cent 
is contributed from the mission funds 
of America. The remaining fourteen 
circuits lie out among the villages. 
During the year we have had 760 bap- 
tisms, of which 258 have been adults 
from among the chamar, baghban and 
sweeper classes. The majority of these 
adult baptisms have taken place in the 
Bilari, Kundarki and Bhojpur circuits 
where a real Mass Movement is under 
way. At melas and in the bazaars our 
workers have sold 3,398 Scripture por- 
tions, and have distributed 26,575 
tracts. Our total Christian community 
this year numbers 17,176, which is 264 
less than the figure reported last year. 
The reason for this apparent decrease 
is found in the fact that we have been 
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carefully overhauling our records and 
some serious errors have had to be 
eliminated. 

“Our two evangelists, Mr. Branch and 
Miss Hardie, have been indefatigable in 
their labors. Living much in tents, and 
traveling from village to village in ox 
carts, they have covered a large part 
of the district, encouraging the people 
and the pastors, and preaching to thou- 
sands of Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Through their efforts a real movement 
has been re-started among the chamars 
of the Kundarki and Bilari circuits, re- 
sulting in over a hundred baptisms, 
with immediate promise of more to fol- 
low. Mr. Branch has been a moving 
spirit in the organization of a Christian 
brotherhood, which it is hoped will 
help the Church solve some of its prob- 
lems of development and self-support.” 


“Many Weaknesses’’—Philibit 

“The state of the Christian com- 
munity is not what we wish to have 
remain as the level of our Indian 
Church. .There are many weaknesses 
among them that we are trying to eli- 
minate. These’ must go before we shall 
see a self-supporting church. We are 
bending all efforts in this direction and 
with the help of God, who makes strong 
the weak, we hope to see a great change 
in the near future. Work is done 
among all castes but the greater part 
of the work lies among the sweepers 
and tanners. The numerical strength 
of our Christian community is as fol- 


lows: Full members, 1,287; proba- 
tioners, 1,415; children, 1,559; total, 
4,261. Baptisms during the year, 218; 


Sunday schools, 59, with 1,911 scholars; 
Epworth Leagues, 5, with 72 members.” 


Two Thousand Christians—Rampur 
“The population of Rampur State is 
estimated at about 400,000 of whom 
about 2,000 are Christians. The work 
formerly was confined to the sweepers, 
but for the last two years we are 
spreading the word of God amongst 
others also. About two years back, the 
words gospel, Christ and Christianity, 
were words which drew heaps of abuse. 
There was hardly a man who knew or 
would care to know about our Lord. 
But now through personal work in that 
very State about 300 Mohammedan 
families are reading and studying the 
words of the New Covenant. About six- 
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teen Mohammedans have confessed 
their faith in Him. But we have not 
baptized them, for their baptisms would 
mean endless and brutal persecution 
to the new converts and perhaps hin- 
drance of further work. These are 
allowed to remain secret disciples of 
our Lord as those of the ancient Roman 
world.” 


Social Center—Sitapur 

“This is the first year that we have 
used the Thompsonganj property as a 
reading and recreational center, and we 
can already see the value of it. Here 
various kinds of games are played, 
daily papers in Urdu, Hindi, and Eng- 
lish, and popular magazines (Indian 
and American) are supplied to the 
public for reading. In addition to these, 
special lectures and entertainments are 
arranged for as opportunities come. In 
some of these meetings as many as 200 
non-Christians, mostly intelligent, have 
been present. A worker who lives in 
the rear of the building secures many 
opportunities for private interviews 
concerning Christ in his association 
with those who patronize the place. 
Plans are being made that the non- 
Christian women may also be min- 
istered to in this center during the com- 
ing year. We feel that this reading, 
social, and recreational center holds a 
very strategic place in our contact with 
the people of the city.” 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


Hach of the twelve districts reports 
having held at some time during the 
year a Conference for Christian 
workers—bringing them together gen- 
erally for a week of inspiration, study, 
training, comparison of methods and 
problems. Some of the superintend- 
ents’ reports of these gatherings are of 
unusual interest: 


New on Garwhal District 

“The district mela’ was a new ven- 
ture during the year and grew out of a 
long-felt need of getting our people to- 
gether occasionally to get acquainted 
with each other and to help them real- 
ize that as a body of people they need 
not be ashamed of themselves. In the 
village life where there is practically no 
recreation or intellectual activity, there 
is not much to help the people upward, 
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and by getting together and exchanging 
ideas and hearing addresses, to many of 
them a new world was opened. A 
permanent organization has now been 
effected, and it is hoped to have a Chris- 
tian mela or gathering once every 
year. The first venture was a success 
and I feel sure that those to come will 
be even more so, 


Chandausi and Rampur 

“Chandausi- and Rampur had their 
conferences together at Chandausi from 
October 21 to 28. Some of our flood- 
stricken Christians also attended the 
conference and received blessings. Our 
beloved Bishop J. W. Robinson and 
Brothers J. N. Hollister and M. W. 
Branch visited us and rendered excel- 
lent help by their sermons and wise 
counsels. Their talk on the new birth 
appealed to most of us and I doubt not 
many went back to their fields refreshed 
and strengthened.” 


Eastern Kumaon 

“All the workers gathered for the 
District Conference, each one expecting 
a blessing, and we do not believe that 
any went away disappointed. Our Con- 
ference motto was ‘He dwelleth with 
you and shall be in you.’ We felt His 
presence with us and His power was 
in us. Rev. and Mrs. Perrill, of Ballia, 
were with us during the entire Confer- 
ence. Rev. W. Dye, of Muzaffarnagar, 
was also with us for a couple of nights. 
Their help in singing Bhajans, and 
their lectures, addresses and sermons 
were found helpful, encouraging and 
strengthening to all. Most of the gov- 
ernment officials and the people from 
Bazar have been found in attendance on 
the services.” 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


From the several districts come re- 
ports of successful work in educating 
the young, in preparing young men and 
young women for places of Christian 
leadership, in promoting the teaching 
ministry. Mr. Rockey writes of the en- 
couragement to be found in Bareilly: 


Examinations Passed 

“The Boys’ High School in Shahja- 
hanpur under the efficient leadership of 
Mr. R. S. Charan obtained sixty per cent 
or more of passes in the government 
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examination, a percentage better than 
that obtained by any other Mission 
school for boys and comparing favor- 
ably with the results from government 


institutions in the Provinces. The only 
Christian candidate passed. The 
Bareilly and Shahjahanpur Girls’ 


Schools did well in their government 
examinations, each obtaining a perfect 
record of passes. Hand in hand with 
secular education goes religious educa- 
tion. Our boys and girls will compare 
favorably with an equal number chosen 
from our American Sunday schools. 

“There are just under 400 girls in 
our two girls’ schools and the number 
of boys, Christians in both cases, is 
almost half. We hope soon to have an- 
other boys’ school in the Bareilly end 
of the district, and thus do away with 
the inequality of opportunity for boys 
as compared with girls. 


Hostel in Lodipur 

“The boys’ hostel at Lodipur has been 
handicapped because Mr. Monroe was 
called away to the bedside of a dying 
parent. He had built up a good spirit 
among the boys, and that loyalty and 
esprit de corps made it possible for Miss 
Ashbrook, already sufficiently  bur- 
dened, to carry on in his stead till Con- 
ference time. One day rival groups of 
Mohammedans and Hindus met in 
pitched battle on the hostel grounds. 
She and the larger boys sought shelter 
in the bungalow. Through the windows 
and from the roof they could see the 
play of the lathis (clubs), and hear the 
click of stick against stick, or a thud 
when the blow went home. Meanwhile 
the normal school Christian boys 
looked after the primary school. They 
hid the Hindu teacher so as to shield 
him. They assembled the ‘little fellers’ 
in school and proceeded with classes as 
though communal riots just outside the 
school wall were a part of the daily 
routine. In one room of the bungalow 
a Hindu servant took refuge, and in an- 
other room a Mohammedan was hiding. 
More excitement came later when the 
neighboring Mohammedans notified 
Miss Ashbrook that another group of 
Hindus was coming and the hostel 
ground would again be the scene of con- 
flict. Fortunately this was averted. 
The Boys’ Middle School at Bareilly has 
had a good year with an average attend- 
ance of almost 175. 
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Village Work—Bareilly 

“The year has seen the rejuvenation 
of much of the village school work. 
We were rather discouraged last year. 
Now we see the dawn of a better day. 
The Khera Bajhera School has been 
growing steadily and is again a recog- 
nized school. The school in the Sadar 
Bazaar, Bareilly, has also had a very 
successful year with an enrollment of 
thirty-five. 


Bareilly Theological Seminary 

“A new post-graduate department for 
those working among Mohammedans is 
about to be opened in the Theological 
Seminary. Thus the seminary is 
branching out. Of the sixty-five stu- 
dents, about two thirds are married. 
The Woman’s School and Kindergarten, 
under the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Devadasan, gives instruction to the 
women and children. The Staff and 
students are holding themselves respon- 
sible for the evangelistic work in part 
of the city of Bareilly and some of the 
neighboring villages.” 


A Babyfold—Bareilly 

“A report of the babyfold is always 
out of date by the time it is published 
as babies come and babies go. On 
November first, there were twenty-eight. 
Space forbids our giving details of how 
one baby, Bihari, was being sold by his 
mother for two annas (a nickel) or 
a good square meal; or a little baby, 
Ramabai, who was exposed to die by 
her mother and had begun to eat dirt 
when she was accidentally discovered 
by the village watchman. The Baby- 
fold needs buildings. About 14,000 
rupees ($4,500) has been raised on the 
field here, and we hope to have almost 
half as much more by Christmas time 
when we expect to begin building. 
Later as funds come in we can add 
other needed buildings.” 


Lois Lee Parker School—Bijnor 

Miss G. E. Hadden, the principal, re- 
ports: “This year all our Bijnor girls 
who appeared for government examina- 
tion passed; four passed the middle ex- 
amination from Moradabad, one passed 
in her normal Training Courses from 
Moradabad, both of the girls who ap- 
peared for the primary teachers’ ex- 
amination from our Bijnor training 
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class passed, and one girl supported by 
this school passed in the special exami- 
nation from the Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege.” 


Vail Boys’ Boarding School—Bijnor 
“This year we have a larger number 
of boys, thirty-eight being in the hostel 
and twenty-two in our high school at 
Moradabad. For some time past the con- 
viction has grown upon me that we are 
not doing justice to our Bijnor lads in 
getting them educated in the un-Chris- 
tian atmosphere of the local county 
school, where there is a great lack of 
all the important elements needed for 
the development of their characters and 
the growth of their mental and moral 
powers. It is very hard for our little 
ones to firmly retain their high Chris- 
tian ideals before the much older Hindu 
and Moslem boys. The teachers, many 
of whom are Arya Samajists, have 
prejudiced minds towards them and do 
not take sufficient interest and pains in 
the matter of their education. To solve 
this problem we ought to have a school 
of our own with a number of good 
teachers in it. The substantial hospital 
buildings for which we have no prac- 
tical use at present, with three very 
large rooms in it could be profitably 


- converted into a day school if funds 


are available to run it.” 


Village Schools—Bijnor 

“In five of our important circuits we 
have splendid village primary schools 
where commendable secular and reli- 
gious instruction is imparted to the 
boys of our village Christians. The 
average attendance at every school is 
thirty.” 


Training School for Village Workers— 
Budaun 

“At present thirty-two single men, 
and twenty-four married men. with 
their wives are undergoing training for 
village work. Mrs. Core, with two or 
three teachers, is in charge of the work 
and the kindergarten department. Both 
men and women are of a higher grade 
this year than last and the work is cor- 
respondingly better. 

“For Saturdays among the villages 
and for Sunday school work on Sun- 
days, the men are divided into ten 
bands. Bands of men go out in the 
melas both near and far, as often as 
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possible. During the Aggressive Hvan- 
gelistic Month they go out in twos and 
threes all over the district to work for 
the whole or part of the month along 
with the district workers.” 


Christian Boys’ School—Budaun 

“In the work of the Middle School, 
Mr. Lindsay is ably seconded by the 
headmaster, H. T. Frey, with a strong 
staff of teachers. In this school, in 
addition to the seventy and more Chris- 
tian boys, there are seventy-five non- 
Christian boys enrolled. The building 
is from every point of view, for school 
purposes, highly unsatisfactory. An old 
unsuitable building, in an unsuitable 
environment, badly furnished, does not 
form an inspiring background for the 
first high grade work, but deducting 


for these depressing conditions, the 
school has made a good record. 
Boys’ School—Pithoragarh 

“Out of eleven students in class 


eight, seven appeared and passed with 
credit. This year we have 120 boys on 
roll. Religious instruction is given and 
non-Christian teachers and _ students 
take a keen interest in it. Every morn- 
ing our hall is packed with pupils and 
teachers at prayers.” 


Other Pithoragarh Schools 

“The work among 113 students in 
the Pithoragarh upper primary school 
is also carried on efficiently by four 
teachers. Bible teaching is given. 
Other primary schools in the district 
are going on satisfactorily though na- 
tional spirit is among our neighbors 
causing much trouble. 


Messmore High School—Pauri 

“This building, the largest in Gar- 
whal, costing 180,000 rupees, and con- 
structed during four years of hard, 
persevering toil, is now almost com- 
plete, and we held our District Con- 
ference in the large assembly room 
without being crowded. The school has 
an enrollment of 375 students, and nine 
out of seventeen boys sent up for the 
government high school examinations 
last spring passed, thus putting us in 
the lead of the three high schools in 
the district. Doctor Nave, the manager, 
has given splendid leadership to the 
school, and the staff is continually im- 
proving. It is hoped that money for 
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furniture will become available in 1925; 
it is urgently needed. A new steel 
latrine was erected a few months ago 
and the government gave us half the 
cost. If an intermediate college is ever 
established in Garwhal our high school 
should have that distinction as ‘the 
pioneer of education in the district.” 


Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ School—Pauri 

“Plans for a new dormitory building, 
to include teachers’ quarters, dining 
room and kitchen, have been perfected 
and sent up to government. One half 
of the estimated cost expected from the 
Society is already with the treasurer in 
Calcutta, and it is hoped that the gov- 
ernment will give the other half during 
next year so the work can be taken in 
hand.” 


Wandell Training School—Srinagar 
“The threatened cut in the appropria- 
tions made it necessary to close the 
school in July when the seven students, 
then in the school, were graduated and 
sent out into the district. These will 
be under the necessity of seeking other 
employment from January first, when 
the retrenchment will take effect. This 
will be the first backward step we have 
taken and it breaks our hearts to have 
to take it when we are not even touch- 
ing, territorially at least, two thirds of 
the district. The splendid building is 
now being used for teachers’ quarters. 


Boys’ Boarding School—Hardoi 

“We have a lower primary boys’ 
school in which there are forty-three 
scholars, out of which twenty-four are 
Christians and nineteen non-Christians. 
There are twenty boys in Hardoi and 
fifteen are at Lucknow and Shahjahan- 
pur. In all there are thirty-five Chris- 
tian boys. Great regard is paid to 
their secular and spiritual teaching and 
very special efforts are made to keep 
them in sound health. We _ have 
neither schoolhouse nor hostel for our 
boys, but we hope to have both the 
buildings in the very near future.” 


Girls’ Boarding School—Hardoi 

“We can see some improvement in the 
girls of the school, especially during 
the last five or six months. They seem 
to have a greater desire to learn and 
are making greater efforts to rid them- 
selves of bad habits and to form good 
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habits in their stead. There are about 
seventy-five pupils on the school register 
now and sixty-two of these are boarders. 
It is a matter of regret that we do not 
have more girls from our district in the 
school, but the preachers-in-charge are 
trying to encourage the Christians to 
send their children to school, so we have 
reasons to believe that they will suc- 
ceed in winning some for this school.” 


Kumaon District Schools 

“The enrollment of the Humphrey 
High School has largely increased. It 
is now over 200, but the number in the 
upper classes is still very small, and of 
inferior grade. There are only a few 
Christian boys and only a fourth of the 
staff is Christian. 

“The situation in Ranikhet is almost 
the same. The school is of lower mid- 
dle grade only, but almost no Christian 
boys enrolled, and only three Christian 
teachers out of nine. Unlike the Naini 
Tal situation, where the Humphrey 
High School is situated, there is no 
other school in Ranikhet. Our presence 
there is appreciated, and more needed, 
until a government school is opened. 

“At Dwarahat we have a girls’ middle 
school, and also a boys’ Anglo-vernacu- 
lar middle. Here too, we have a hostel, 
with twenty-five Christian boys. Dwar- 
ahat is one of the points in the district 
that is anything but central. We have 
work in only one or two places that 
are further. But the location of the 
property here and the absence of hostel 
facilities in Ranikhet and Naini Tal, 
compel the maintenance of this as the 
center for Christian boys, in spite of its 
general unsuitability. If the way opens 
for the taking over of the Almora work, 
there will be possible the adjustment 
of schools, and of Christian teachers 
in the Kumaon District which will give 
one strong school, central, high grade, 
and with enough teachers who are 
Christian to command the situation, 
and give hope that in a few years the 
influence will be by all odds predomi- 
nantly Christian.” 


English Schools, Naini ZTal—Kumaon 

“The Philander Smith College, and 
the Wellesley Girls’ High School in 
Naini Tal serve an entirely different 
constituency. They are for the domi- 
ciled community. They maintain their 
high records of the past and move for- 
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ward. The government has given a 
grant of 80,000 rupees toward the erec- 
tion of a new dormitory, and it is now 
under construction. It is expected that 
it will be ready for occupation in 1926. 
It will give room for about fifty more 
boys than can be accommodated in the 
dormitories, and there is every reason 
for believing that it will be well filled.” 


Moradabad Schools 

“In comparison with the large num- 
ber of Christians in the district our edu- 
cational work seems very small indeed. 
Outside of Moradabad City we have but 
three village lower primary schools in 
the whole district. But as we have no 
funds in our Conference budget for 
maintaining any more, we are helpless 
in the matter. In the city of Moarada- 
bad, however, we are justly proud of 
our educational institutions. In our 
three boarding schools and nine day 
schools we have 582 Christian children 
under instruction. Unfortunately the 
Parker High School did not do as well 
as usual in its government examina- 
tions, but in spite of the fact, the en- 
rollment from July first is larger in 
both school and hostel than it has ever 
been. The total number enrolled is 
331, of whom 157 are Christians, and 
130 of these live in the hostel. The 
Parker Branch School has had a good 
year, and rejoices in the new building 
provided by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which was duly opened by Bishop 
Robinson on October 28th. There are 
116 boys in this school of whom all but 
five are Christians. The Girls’ Middle 
and Normal Schools report 184 girls in 
the former and twenty-four in the 
latter, all Christians. They have had a 
good year.” 


Education Neglected—Pilibhit 
“Hducation is very much neglected on 
Pilibhit District and our people are 
mostly illiterate. There are more than 
500 Christian children in the district 
who are receiving no education. An 
upper primary school for boys is greatly 
needed for the children of our Chris- 
tians who are not willing to go to 
schools outside their own district.’ 


Two Boarding Schools—Sitapur 

“The two boarding schools (one for 
boys and one for girls) and the day 
schools are all in a very healthy condi- 
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tion, with an enrollment of 250 stu- 
dents. A new feature introduced into 
the boarding schools this year in prac- 
tically all the classes, is handwork, as 
a means of mental development. Ropes 
and baskets are made of hemp, fans 
and mats of palm leaves, knitted tape, 
cord, shirts, pajamas, dresses and bags, 
and various kinds of embroidery work. 
A very interesting display of this work 
was shown this year at our district con- 
ference and the workers saw for them- 
selves what their children and their 
neighbors’ children were being taught. 
The Sunday reading hour has also 
helped to solve the Sunday problem.” 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Like many another Conference in 
India and elsewhere the need of the 
people and the possibilities of service 
have been far greater than the few 
physicians and few nurses could meet, 
yet from the reports one gathers that 
it has been a year of service to the 
suffering: 


Woman’s Hospital—Bareilly 

“Formal figures do not tell the real 
story of the heartaches and joys, the 
triumphs and disappointments of the 
hospital. ‘The staff is far too small for 
a hospital its size. ‘An additional doc- 
tor and an additional certified nurse’ is 
our slogan. By Christmas we hope to 


have the latter and some day before. 


long we hope to welcome the former. 
Who can calculate the effect of this type 
of service and its contribution to our 
evangelistic efforts? Almost 1,000 pa- 
tients received into the hospital and 
nearly 40,000 treated at the dispensary 
—435 major operations, and 329 minor, 
with a total collection from fees and 
donations of 4,545 rupees, just over 
$1,500. These cold figures bear elo- 
quent testimony to the effectiveness and 
popularity of the service rendered so 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly by Dr. 
Gimson-Bare, Miss Vickery, and their 
associates and staff, and the twenty- 
three nurses in training.” 


Medical Work—Eastern Kumaon 
“The Zenana Hospital in Pithoragarh 
and Champawat report another busy 
year of ministry to the sick. Miss Mc- 
Cartney reports for the district medi- 
cal work: ‘It is impossible to separate 
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the medical and evangelical work for 
they go hand in hand. The people who 
gather around my tent door for medi- 
cine hear something of Christ too. As 
I write there comes to me remember- 
ance of faces of starving children, 
babies with blinded eyes, men and 
women with broken limbs from falls, 
children with bodies covered with sores. 
They come and they look into my face 
with such utter confidence in my ability 
to do for them that my heart is wrung 
with unutterable grief. I have traveled 
some 300 miles and everywhere the 
story is the same. If we had a doctor 
to travel this district he could have 
unlimited access to the people. Medi- 
cine is the only door through which 
Nepal can be reached at present. As 
I stood by Dr. Martha A. Sheldon’s 
grave and looked out over the valley 
and the towering hills beyond, I won- 
dered why that work had fallen into 
decay. No one can even begin to esti- 
mate the extent of power of that work. 
Shall we abandon it now? Medical 
work has prepared the way into many 
a heart and home for the Gospel mes- 
sage. When people’s bodily needs are 
attended they hear the Word of God 
more attentively and willingly.” 


Dwarahat Dispensary—Kumaon 

“The dispensary in Dwarahat is the 
oldest unit of our work in that center. 
Wstablished over fifty years ago when 
the pilgrim route passed through, it 
still serves many who have no other 
place to go to. The number of out-pa- 
tients treated is about 6,000 and the 
cpportunity for service is great. In 
addition to her work in the girls’ 
school, Miss Oram does medical work 
that is worthy of mention in any state- 
ment of work of that kind in the dis- 
trict. Numbers of people she treats are 
not available but they run easily into 
four figures.” 


NEW BUILDINGS 


There have been some new buildings 
erected or completed during the year— 
though that phase of development has 
practically ceased owing to the financial 
situation. 


Bareilly District 
The only new buildings on the 
Bareilly district are in connection with 
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the Bareilly Girls’ School. The little 
girls have been put into their own en- 
closure, and two of the oldest lines of 
the original Methodist Girls’ School in 
India have been replaced by a line for 
teachers and a line for girls, good sub- 
stantial buildings. More of the hostel 
will be completed when the expected 
government grant is received. 


Bijnor District 

A new church is in course of construc- 
tion at Jhalu, one of our most strategic 
centers on Bijnor district for Chamar 
work. By the advice of the building 
committee the rooms and verandah on 
the southern side of the Mission bunga- 
low at Bijnor, and certain other por- 
tions in the building known as the old 
girls’ school, were demolished to save 
further damage to the buildings. Much 
damage was done to buildings by the 
heavy flood. 


Kumaon District 

The only new property secured this 
year on Kumaon District is the land 
leased at Miccha. The site is on the 
main road, across from the District 
Boarding school, and should make it pos- 
sible for the right man to reach all 
classes of people. Money for the erec- 
tion of the circuit center is one of 
the most urgent needs in the Confer- 
ence, three times voted for special con- 
sideration by the Conference Finance 
Committee. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


Bijnor District 


Gains have been made in self-sup- 
port in many communities. The finan- 
cial cut has in some places urged the 
church members toward a greater sacri- 
fice for the support of their own work. 
Superintendent Phillips writes from 
Bijnor: “Our Bijnor Church, though 
completely self-supporting, had a 
heavier burden to bear financially by 
reason of having a high-salaried pastor 
to support. It-is not a good policy for 
any church to live from hand to mouth 
and so we want our burdens made 
lighter. From the tithes of our Mission 
workers, fifty-two rupees per month 
goes toward the support of two 
preachers on the district. The response 
from the side of our village Christians 
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in the matter of pastoral support has 
been very satisfactory and encouraging 
indeed, which is revealed by the fact, 
that in all they contributed 986 rupees 
this year for the maintenance of their 
pastors. Greater stress is being laid 
on the importance of teaching them 
the full meaning of giving for the work 
of the Lord.” 

“A member of our Bashta Church 


holding a lucrative appointment some- 


where on the frontier territory sent a 
donation of ninety-five rupees for pro- 
viding the church at Bashta with nec- 
essary articles of furniture and other 
useful things. We have an ‘Imadi 
Anjuman Bank’ for our Mission 
workers. It is run on the lines of co- 
operative banks and has proved of great 
utility in supplying the financial needs 
of our men and keeping them from fall- 
ing into the cruel hands of ‘banyas’ 
(Hindu money-lenders).” 


On Budaon District 


“In my work this year I have tried 
to make it plain to the village Chris- 
tian how that in the beginning of the 
infant church, the Mission did not want 
to lay too great a burden on them and 
so itself assumed the heaviest part of 
the burden of the support of the village 
pastor. To make the matter concrete, 
I tell them they are expected to provide 
food for their pastor, for say, six days 
in the month and the Mission for the 
remaining days. But that the Mission 
expects them to add every year one day 
to their share and sometimes maybe 
two days, thus setting loose Mission 
funds to start the work in new villages. 
The price of success in this line is 
eternal vigilance. Any slackness at the 
center is instantly felt at the circum- 
ference of the work. Encouraging re- 
sults have rewarded our efforts.” 


Kumaon Tithers 


“All our workers are tithers on Hast- 
ern Kumaon District. In each circuit 
some definite responsibility within the 
circuit has been accepted. Most of our 
laymen have begun giving their part to 
support their pastor. The church at 
Pithoragarh is self-supporting, paying 
the salary of the pastor and the cost of 
repairs to the church building. Besides 
that, the church is giving monthly help 
to support the work in the district.” 
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Hardoi District 


“Our Christian brethren in Hardoi 
district are now realizing the advantage 
of giving and we are able to collect 2,057 
rupees this year. Out in the villages 
also our brethren are doing wonders in 
the matter of self-support and _ this 
year’s collections exceeded by about 100 
rupees that of last year. In my last 
year’s report I made mention of 2,000 
fupees left to us by the late Mrs. A. D. 
Caston by her will. We have received 
that amount now and it is in the bank. 
It is called Mrs. Caston’s Endowment 
Fund and the interest of the fund is to 
be used for the help of orphans and 
poor widows.” 


Savings Bank—Kumaon 


“At the Kumaon District Conference 
in 1923 the workers approved a plan 
- for a Workers’ Savings Fund in the dis- 
trict. This was not done without a 
degree of insistence on the part of the 
superintendent that the men must adopt 
some definite plan for getting away 
from the debts that bound all of them. 
The insistence was born of a deep con- 
viction that preachers who are heavily 
in debt to Hindu money-lenders can- 
not preach with the freedom of those 
who know that they owe no man any- 
thing. It gives a self-respect that no 
debtor can have. The bank has grown 
in favor, and while some are in debt 
to the bank, every worker has some 
small amount stored up for emergency. 
Gradually it should be possible to get 
village Christians to deposit and save, 
but not until the preacher has really 
gotten the habit established. Steward- 
ship, and tithing as an expression of it, 
are constantly stressed, and it is con- 
fidently believed that with the crisis 
of the ‘cut’ on, there is no other way 
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that will help the growing Church here 
to keep its head above water, so to 
speak.” 


Increase on Moradabad District 

“Last year Moradabad District re- 
ported 1,538 rupees, but this year the 
figure is 2,459 rupees, or an increase of 
921 rupees. Further, if we add to that 
the 1,000 rupees contribution by the 
Moradabad church for the support of 
evangelistic work in the district, the 
total comes to 3,459 rupees, or more 
than 100 per cent increase over the pas- 
toral support raised on the district last 
year. Likewise, the total collections 
for the year are 7,243 rupees as com- 
pared with only 6,555 rupees last year, 
or a total net gain of 688 rupees. Plans 
are on foot to make four of the sixteen 
circuits of the district independent of 
mission money next year.’ 


Increase on Sitapur District 

The total collections on Sitapur Dis- 
trict are about the same as last year. 
Self-support shows about eleven per 
cent increase and some of the other 
collections small increases. This, how- 
ever, is not the whole story and it 
should be stated that the present dis- 
trict superintendent was on the district 
but nine months and the retiring dis- 
trict superintendent paid in his benev- 
olences last year for 1924 and gave 
credit for them in last year’s report. 
Whereas, heretofore, the laymen have 
given practically nothing for the benev- 
olences of the church, this year most 
of those receiving a reasonable income 
gave something, and it greatly helped 
in the totals. By the Every Member 
Canvass we hope for the coming year a 
very substantial sum for benevolences 
from the laymen. 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED BY BENSON 


Building the Indian Church 

We face the task of building the 
Church of Jesus Christ in India. It is 
no light task. We have to begin at the 
very bottom. We have to teach the 
people to read and write, most of them 
are illiterate when baptized. This 
means village schools. We must train 


BAKER 
our own teachers. We must create a 
desire for learning. 


Social and Economic 

We have to try and build up economic 
conditions so that the children may find 
an opportunity for going to school. 
Because of poverty and ignorance most 
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of the Christians live in very unsani- 
tary surroundings. All of this must 
be changed. Most of the Christians 
come from the so-called untouchable 
classes. We have to endeavor to 
change the whole social condition of 
the Christian. community. 


Staff and Equipment 

For building the Church in the North- 
west India Conference and for the fac- 
ing of these problems we have: ten mis- 
sionaries and their wives of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, twenty women of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, a missionary institute, three 
Girls’ Middle Schools, one Upper Pri- 
mary Boarding School for boys, two 
very fine “A” grade schools and 328 vil- 
lage schools in the Conference, 377 
teachers of all grades, 1,196 preachers, 
517 Bible Readers and a fine host of 
Christian laymen and chaudries. 


The Community 

The total membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the North- 
west India Conference is 153,983. This 
means an increase of 1,121 for this year 
in church membership. We have bap- 
tized not as many as we could, but as 
few as we could. That is, we have de- 
liberately refrained from baptizing. 

For the following reasons we have 
not baptized more people. The Arya 
Samaj and certain movements among 
the Chamars and sweepers have bid 
largely in an attempt to hold the people 
to Hinduism. We feel that we have not 
made good our promises to the people 
already baptized, and that it was un- 
fair to them for us to go ahead and bap- 
tize large numbers, when we well knew 
that we would be unable properly to 
carry out our promises to them. 


Handicaps 

Again we have been very short of 
workers. We did not have enough 
preachers and teachers even to care for 
the Christians we now have. The per- 
centage of illiteracy is growing in our 
Church and we find it very difficult to 
get sufficient good teachers. Again we 
have been greatly handicapped by a 
lack of funds. We have increased 
self-support by fifty per cent, the total 
amount raised being 53,632 rupees 
(about $17,877 gold), but even then we 
have been compelled to dismiss workers 
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and have not been able to take on new 
ones that we could have secured. The 
Board of Foreign Missions has warned 
us of a falling income in the Church 
at home. We therefore could do noth- 
ing but trim our sails and sit tight. 
The young Church in this Conference is 
doing her best to carry the load, but 
she is too young to walk alone. She is 
by far too weak as yet to carry the 
burden of extending her borders with- 
out help from overseas. 


Village Schools 

Our main effort has been to 
strengthen the Church, that is, we have 
increased and strengthened our village 
schools. A number of new teachers 
have come out from the Muttra 
Teachers’ Training School. The results 
in some of these schools have been 
very fine indeed, others have disap- 
pointed us. We now have 328 village ~ 
schools with 4,488 pupils. 

The tremendous task of educating our 
Christian children in the villages is 
still our greatest educational problem. 
The difficulties in the way, economic, 
social and religious, challenge our best 
efforts. We have hardly made an im- 
pression on the solid mass of ignorance, 
superstition and illiteracy that is a part 
of the village life. And yet we have 
done something. Government is recog- 
nizing, as are also Indian national 
leaders, that the task of educating the 
masses of low caste as well as high 
caste, calls for a united, consistent, 
strenuous program. They are making 
progress, _slowly. Wherever we can 
unite with them and wherever oppor- 
tunity is offered for our Christian chil- 
dren in government or municipal 
schools we encourage their attendance 
but there are still thousands of Chris- 
tian children who will never get a 
chance at the simplest form of ele- 
mentary education unless we give it 
to them. This we are trying to do. 


Sunday Schools 

We have put real emphasis on the 
training of children. We now have 
1,526 Sunday schools with 53,168 pupils. 
We are convinced that the learning and 
telling of Bible stories is of very large 
value. Examinations on these stories 
are held in most districts. This year 
many hundreds passed these examina- 
tions. In most of the districts a trained 
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man is set aside as the district Sunday 
school secretary. Under the supervi- 
sion and inspiration of these men great 
progress has been made. 


Power Houses 


Our central boarding schools are the 
power houses from which come the flow 
of workers for the Conference. The 
boys live in hostels in connection with 
the schools, and mostly are the sons 
of our preachers. Hostels are not 
always conducive to the best develop- 
ment of character, and boys who have 
no opportunity of earning for them- 
selves lack a very important element in 
character building. 

Realizing these facts we are making 
very real efforts to better the situation. 
The most conspicuous success has been 
at Muttra, where Mr. and Mrs. Pace, by 
means of modern methods, including 
actual working with the hands are 
beginning to see results in the lives of 
the boys. Visitors note the fine manly 
bearing of the boys, their courtesy and 
uprightness. We hope soon to have one 
fine, high grade Community School for 
the whole Conference and are planning 
for the same, expecting it to develop 
into a High School. At present we have 
not one High School for boys in this 
entire Conference. 

This year there were 500 Christian 
boys in our central schools and of these 
485 lived in the hostels connected with 
the schools. Our schools have been full 
to overflowing. Hundreds of Christian 
boys in the Conference should be in 
higher grade schools, but we have no 
room for them. 


Training Men for Service 

Everybody knows that it is impos- 
sible to have better schools without 
trained teachers. To meet this need 
we have our Teacher’s Training School 
at Muttra. The number of students 
there is not nearly what it should be, 
but the school is turning out a very 
fine group of young men, splendidly 
trained. 

Every district superintendent in the 
Conference is crying out for more 
preachers. The only way to get them 
is to train them. Thus most of the dis- 
tricts have some sort of a school where 
men and their wives from the villages 
are trained. Most of the timber is very 
crude when it comes in. Marvelous 
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transformations are seen and some of 
our best workers come from these 
simple schools—some of us are begin- 
ning to feel though that the time has 
come when we should have better edu- 
cated men for our village churches. 
The girls of the Conference are better 
cared for than are the boys. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has three Middle Schools, one High 
School and one Normal Training School, 
as well as one lower Primary School. 
In these schools are found 1,284 girls. 
We find more boys than girls in our 
village schools, but more girls than 
boys in the higher grade schools. This 
whole problem is being faced by our 
Board of Education. It seems evident 
that we must have a radical reorganiza- 
tion of our whole school system. The 
Church is growing in the matter of self- 
support, but it will be some time before 
the Church in India can carry the bur- 
den of educating its boys and girls. 


Plague and Floods 

Each year we have to’ report some 
sort of trying experiences. This year 
has indeed been no exception. Plague 
raged throughout the districts. Many 
of our workers had to vacate their 
houses. Hundreds of our Christians in 
the villages died but not one worker. 
Our preachers rendered valiant service 
in combating the plague. Then came 
the floods. Never in history have we 
had such floods. Scores of villages were 
completely wiped out; hundreds of peo- 
ple were drowned and thousands of 
cattle were lost. As far as we can learn 
none of our Christians were drowned, 
but many hundreds have lost their 
homes and all they possessed. Their 
lot is indeed a pitiful one. Many Mis- 
sion houses in Mission centers were 
damaged. Some of our preachers lost 
all they possessed. Every one has been 
so fine and brave in it all. 


The Indian Church 

“The Indian Church’’—we love to use 
these words—they sound big and we try 
to believe that we do have a Church 
with 153,983 members in this Northwest 
India Conference. Those of us who live 
out in the villages know that, as yet, 
we have not much of a Church—one 
does not find many places of worship, 
one does not find many congregations 
that even understand the meaning of 
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public worship. One finds dense igno- 
rance, only a few who can read. One 
finds much superstition, How one’s 
heart just aches as he goes in and out 
among the people—so little conception 
of what it means to be a Christian. 

But what can one expect? The awful 
poverty, the ever-present filth, the con- 
stant sense of oppression, that comes 
from having been an outcaste. Long 
weary hours of hard work with such a 
pittance of reward—the dreary hope- 
less outlook. 


“The Indian Church.” It does look 
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hopeless, but our eyes have seen won- 
derful things. We have seen a new 
light break on the face of those who 
for so long have been blind. We have 
seen whole communities transformed 


* _-we have seen—well we have seen all 


that Jesus Christ can do for a man 
and for a community. Not for one mo- 
ment does the task seem hopeless. We 
are laying the foundation of a mighty 
Church in India that some day will 
change it all. In place of poverty and 
dirt and oppression and hopelessness 
will be peace and happiness and hope. 


AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


The mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church in central 
and southern Africa are as follows: West Coast, Liberia and Angola, 
Kast Coast, Portuguese East Africa; Central Africa, Rhodesia and Bel- 
gian Congo. These fields are under four national flags, namely, Liberia, 
Great Britain, Portugal, Belgium. 

iss work in Africa was begun i in Liberia in 1833 by Rey. Melville 
B. Cox. 

Work in Portuguese Kast Africa was opened in Inhambane in 1884 
by Rev. Erwin H. Richards. Bishop Hartzell enlarged this work in 1897. 
In 1916 it became Inhambane Mission Conference and in 1920 South- 
east Africa Mission Conference. 

Bishop Hartzell opened work in Rhodesia in 1897, and Rev. M. W. 
Ehnes and wife, the first missionaries, arrived in 1898. It became the 
Rhodesia Mission Conference in 1915, 

Bishop William Taylor began work in Angola in 1885, which was 
then known as the Congo Mission and included work on the East Coast. 
Bishop Hartzell organized the Congo Mission in 1897, which in 1900 
was divided into the West Central Africa and East Central Africa Mis- 
sion Conferences. Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former 
in Quiongua, Angola, May, 1902, and by action of the General Confer- 
ence in 1920, it became the Angola Mission Conference. 

The work in Belgian Congo was organized into the Congo Mission 
in 1915. In the same year Hast Central Africa Mission Conference was 
divided, a part becoming the Rhodesia Mission Conference, and the 
remainder. Inhambane Mission Conference in 1916. The latter name was 
changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

The following have been missionary Bishops for Africa: Rev. 
Francis Burns, elected 1858, died 1863; Rev. John W. Roberts, elected 
1866, died 1875; Rev. William Taylor, elected 1884, retired 1896, died 
1902; Rev. I. B. Scott, elected 1904, retired at his own request 1916; 
Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, elected 1896, retired under the age limit 1916; 
Rev. A. P. Camphor, elected 1916, died 1919; Rev. E. S. Johnson, elected 
1916. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected Bishop Johnson a General 
Superintendent, and assigned him to residence in Cape Town, with all 
of our work in Africa in his Area, except Liberia and North Africa. 
The same General Conference elected Rev. Matthew W. Clair a General 
Superintendent and assigned him to residence in Monrovia, with Liberia 
as his Episcopal Area. In 1924, Liberia was included in the Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, Area, to which Bishop Clair was transferred. 
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ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Bishop EH. S. Johnson, of Cape Town, 
whose episcopal area includes Angola, 
has this to say of our mission work on 
that continent, and especially within 
this. particular Conference: 


The Infant Church 

“Missionaries now on the field saw 
the very beginning of our work in the 
great stretches of Africa lying south 
of the equator. In so few years has 
God raised to himself a people in 
earth’s darkest land. They are often 
small groups widely scattered and 
sometimes under conditions as trying 
as any of those of the early Christians 
described in the New Testament, but 
they endure as seeing Him who is in- 


visible. Of such is the Church. 
“How has this infant church been 
built? Let me try to tell you. A mis- 


sionary sent of God and constrained by 
the love of Christ, goes to a village and 
patiently seeks to establish points of 
contact. He may be able to communi- 
cate with them through an interpreter. 
In most cases at the beginning he must 
toilfully learn the strange language by 
hearing it. All the timé he is teach- 
ing them not merely by his faltering 
speech but by his unfaltering life of 
Christian love. Sooner or later hearts 
are strangely warmed and lives are 
transformed. ‘Hearers’ are organized 
in classes for instruction in the ‘way.’ 
Some seed falling on good soil brings 
forth fruit. Open confession, baptism 
and preparatory membership follow.” 


Mastering the Language 

“Meanwhile the language is being re- 
duced to writing, the people are taught 
to read and elementary truth finds its 
way through the printed page. Leaders 
are developed and used to teach those 
more uninstructed than themselves. 
Schools become a_ necessity. The 
nucleus of a native ministry appears 
and the missionaries must provide a 
course in Bible study and Christian 
work.” 


The Developing Church 

“Some of our Africa missions are 
more advanced in church organization 
than others, but everywhere the Church 


is established in accordance with the 
provisions of the Discipline. The unit 
is the class meeting with native leaders. 
Out-stations or charges are usually 
under native pastor-teachers or evan- 
gelists. Quarterly conferences are held 
to which class-leaders, stewards and 
Sunday-school workers report. The 
quarterly meeting affords opportunity 
for courses of instruction by the mis- 
sionary. The district superintendent 
holds district conferences and usually 
conducts an institute for the workers. 
There are eleven districts in the four 
Mission Conferences of Africa, embrac- 
ing Angola, Belgian Congo, Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa. There are 
nearly two hundred and fifty out-sta- 
tions or village charges under the care 
of native workers or ‘supply’ pastors. 
Central training schools are giving 
these men opportunity for advance- 
ment. Our youngest mission, the 
Congo, has just received its first native 
probationer in the Conference. In the 
other Conferences are ten native proba- 
tioners and three full members. A 
trained Christian leadership among the 
natives themselves is essential to the 
development of the native church and 
thank God, the material for this leader- 
ship is forthcoming.” 


Villages Supporting Pastors 

“Usually each local group builds its 
own simple house of worship, which is 
used not only on Sunday but every 
day, and contributes toward the sup- 
port of the pastor. Often, too, genuine 
missionary work is undertaken. One 
native church supports three men who 
carry the gospel further afield. More 
than fifty villages entirely support their 
own pastors. 

“It is not difficult to enforce disci- 
plinary rules. The natives insist that 
all their members shall live in strict 
conformity to Christian principles and 
quickly call to account any who be- 
come lax or fall into sin. This is whole- 
some. The leaders know they cannot 
afford to trim and so they rigidly en- 
force their rules. 

“The Sunday school receives careful 
attention. In two of our missions the 
lessons are printed in the native lan- 
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guage and in all our schools the cate- 
chism is taught. 

“A hundred and fifty years ago the 
first Methodist Conference in America 
was held with only ten members, and 
several of them were local preachers. 
They represented eleven hundred and 
sixty members of the Church on the 
whole American continent. Scattered 
across Africa are now three hundred 
men preaching Christ and over twelve 
thousand members and probationers of 
the Church. These have come from 
raw heathenism within a few years. 
May God use them to lead the multi- 
tudes of an emerging race in the way 
of life.” 


Angola an Early Field 

Associate Secretary Thomas S. Dono- 
hugh, of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
tells of a recent study-trip made 
through Angola: 

“After Liberia, Angola is our oldest 
field in Africa, also associated with 
Bishop Taylor and his heroic bands of 
missionaries who attempted to demon- 
strate the possibility of self-support in 
Africa. On the bluff overlooking the 
old Portuguese city of Loanda, the larg- 
est on the West Coast, is our fine prop- 
erty, one of the best we have in Africa. 
One rejoices to meet there two of 
Bishop Taylor’s pioneers, the Reverend 
and Mrs. Robert Shields, who have 
nearly forty years of service to their 
credit. The church built by Mr. 
Shields is the best in our South African 
field, and the school, also an excellent 
building, is overcrowded with an en- 
rollment of 230, making it the largest 
in Loanda. The Centenary has made 
possible the addition of five new mis- 
sionaries for this important city in 
which we are the only Protestant mis- 
sion. 

“Marther inland, reached by the rail- 
way to Malange, we have well-developed 
Mission stations at Quiongua, at 
Malange itself, and Quessua, six miles 
beyond, all dating back a generation 
or more. Malange is a growing town, 
a two days’ journey by rail from the 
Coast, which will be the junction point 
later for diverging lines to the Congo 
borders, north and east. Quiongua and 
Quessua have been strengthened ma- 
terially as a result of the Centenary, the 
latter completely rebuilt on a new and 
more healthful site. The Woman’s 
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Foreign Missionary Society has just 
provided $20,000 for its fine new plant 
at Quessua, consisting of school, mis- 
sion house, dispensary and dormitory 
system. The work is practically com- 
pleted and the new school should open 
before the end of 1923, under very 
promising conditions. The Society 
plans to have four or five mission- 
aries as their quota in this Central 
Training Institute for Angola.” 


Agricultural Center 

“The work of our Board is repre- 
sented by an excellent bungalow of five 
rooms, another under erection for 
which funds are awaited anxiously and 
a line or two of shops and dormitories. 
These are built at very low cost, the 
walls being of adobe.- The tile roofs 
and the zinc sheets for protecting the 
houses against white ants are the chief 
items of expense. In addition, a large 
church, to seat one thousand, is being 
built from the tithes of the mission- 
aries and native church members. An 
organized Sunday school of four hun- 
dred is an inspiring feature and no 
available building is sufficient to hold 
the present congregation, even though 
the girls’ school is not yet open. Some 
fear is expressed that the new church 
may prove too small, especially for 
Conference and other great occasions! 
The Board is represented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kipp, Mr. and Mrs. Edling and Mr. 
Longworth, the last three sent out on 
Centenary funds. Agricultural and in- 
dustrial training is provided and the 
future of this promising center depends 
upon continued support by the Church.” 


Quiongua 

“Quiongua is forty miles south of the 
railway, below Pungo Andongo, one of 
the stations occupied in Bishop Tay- 
lor’s time and notable as the place 
where David Livingstone spent some six 
months after reaching the West Coast. 
We have no missionaries at Pungo 
Andongo now, having concentrated at 
the more promising point of Quiongua, 
with Mr. Nelson in charge, where we 
have some good buildings, a school of 
150, and a small, but active, dispensary 
and hospital under Doctor Kemp and 
Miss Eckstromer, a trained nurse. It 
is planned to extend the work into the 
unoccupied Labollo territory south of 
the Coanza River, as it is also planned 
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to extend our lines from Malange over 
to the Belgian Congo border, where we 
touch the Lunda people who are found 
in strength on both sides of the Kassai 
River. A new center, one hundred 
miles east of Malange, was visited and 
favorably considered as a suitable site 
for an advanced station which we may 
be able to occupy in 1924 when Mr. and 
Mrs. Wengatz return from furlough. 
“The Mission is rejoicing over the 
receipt of the first copies of the New 
Testament in Kimbundu, the result of 
many years of painstaking labor by the 
Reverend H. ©. Withey, whose entire 
time is now being given to literary 
work for this field. Some difficulties 
have been placed by the government in 
the way of the circulation of books in 
native languages, but it is hoped that 
these will be waived in the case of the 
Scriptures and that the steps now being 
taken will be successful in opening the 
way for the circulation of this fine new 
work provided for with the aid of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


Itinerating 

The Rev. Robert E. Shields writes 
from Loanda of some of his experiences 
on a recent tour into the villages: 

“The Canganza and Encoje moun- 
tains form the watershed between the 
rivers that run west to the Atlantic, 
as the Mbrige, Loje, Lifune, and those 
which are tributaries of the Cuango. 
Here a highway stretches from Dalla 
Tando and Lucalla through Samba 


Caju, Camabatela and Maquela de 
Zombo, (the capital of Portuguese 
Congo) to Kinshasa on the Congo 
River. This highway measures about 


500 kilometers: more than half of the 
way is by good government road. Our 
Camuhoto out-station, sixty miles from 
Lucalla, marks our farthest point along 
this road that invites us to tribes not 
yet reached with the Gospel. I visited 
this out-post since last Conference, go- 
ing on a trader’s truck. As we climbed 
those Encoje mountains one could see 
for miles around, the vast plains, great 
gorges and streams, thousands of feet 
below. We stayed two days at Camu- 
hoto, and were charmed with the loca- 
tion. Chief Camuhoto related to us 
many things of interest, among them 
the wonderful way in which he came to 
a saving knowledge of Christ. The 
first evangelist to visit him and preach 
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in his village was from Hombo-Njinji. 
He was given a gospel in the native 
language. He prized it very much and 
was sad when someone stole it from 
him. At this time he was a very heavy 
drinker of fermented wine. He had 
hundreds of palm trees which he was 
destroying one by one by tapping to 
get the wine. 

“A year after this visit an elderly 
preacher from Hombo went to this vil- 
lage. The chief was at home in his 
reception room with a number of men. 
The evangelist went in, and began to 
tell the Story that most of them had 
never heard before. The chief became 
much interested, but just then was 
beckoned out to drink palm-wine. He 
had hidden a gourd full of wine in the 
tall grass a short distance from the 
house. The evangelist followed shortly 
after and came upon the two men drink- 
ing. They were greatly confused, and 
rose up quickly to hide the gourd. The 
preacher cried out, ‘Hold on there, I 
don’t want any of your wine. I came 
to give you this little book.’ It was 
the Gospel of Saint Luke in the Por- - 
tuguese language, and was the means 
used to bring the chief into the King- 
dom, and later of opening a mission 
station among his people.” 


Twenty Baptized 

“Twenty persons were baptized here, 
the schools visited, and we then went 
off to Cadia-ca-Ndondo where we held 
District Conferences, a majority of our 
native preachers and teachers being 
present. As the reports were read one 
could not help but see that it is through 
much tribulation that most of our 
workers must enter the Kingdom. This 
place is being drained of its men and 
women at an unusual rate. Owing to 
the great demand for labor on the auto 
roads, which are opening up the coun- 
try, these men and women, who a few 
years ago were well-to-do farmers, have 
had to neglect their fields. Poverty 
and sickness have followed, and fami- 
lies have been scattered.” 


A Month with Ambaca Workers 


“T spent the month of July with our 
Ambaca workers. At the five stations 


there, evangelistic services were held 
twice daily, and much interest was 
manifested. The little churches were 


filled to overflowing, and at some of 
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the services people had to stand around 
the door and windows, while every 
available space was taken up. It seems 
that our Ambaca circuit has taken on 
new life. The old members are show- 
ing a deeper interest, and back-sliders 
are being restored. About one hundred 
men and women, boys and girls, made a 
choice and started in the narrow way. 
From the Ndembo country people are 
coming to Camuhoto to attend the serv- 
ices. Caculu Kabasa, one of the big 
Ndembo chiefs, is asking us _ for 
preachers and teachers. It would seem 
that there is a great opening for Mis- 
sion work in the Ndembo regions. 

“On the way from Cadia-ca-Ndondo 
we met a man with two women going 
to the witch-doctor.. They had a goat 
which the man was leading by a rope. 
One of the women was carrying a 
chicken, the other woman a child. 
‘Good morning, where are you going?’ 
‘To the witch-doctor, to divine, because 
the spirit of the grandfather has caught 
this woman. She is full of fear, suffers 
from headache, and we have tried a 
number of medicines, but all of no 
avail, so we are going to the big doctor 
to have him deliver us out of the 
trouble we have fallen into.’ This goat 
and chicken are to be sacrificed to the 
spirit of the grandfather, who has been 
dead for some years. A bottle of rum, 
and a dollar and fifty cents will com- 
plete the pay of the witch-doctor. This 
is but one instance of what is happen- 
ing daily all over Angola where the 
Gospel has not yet been known.” 


Work Is Growing 

“On the Lower Cuanza our churches 
are growing in numbers and work. Dur- 
ing the past few months we have been 
enabled, because of the automobile, to 
make six visits to these regions, hold- 
ing meetings at each of our out-sta- 
tions. On one trip we carried up in a 
truck 1,500 kilos of materials for the 
buildings, cement, doors, windows, 
school benches and wire-screening. We 
are building a mosquito-proof native 
house at Calomboloca. The cement was 
for plastering the church here, which 
is built of stone. School work is being 
carried on with success at all our native 
stations. At all of these we have 
second grade teachers, trained at our 
Loanda city school. The attitude of the 
native toward school work has com- 
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pletely changed. Thirty years ago we 
were asked to pay the boys for coming 
to school, and girls were not thought 
worthy of an education. Now in almost 
every place the girls are sent to school, 
Hunger for knowledge of reading and 
writing is especially manifest in the 
Cuanza region, and parents are willing 
to buy the school supplies for their chil- 
dren.” 


Opposed by Witch-Doctor 

“Wor years our work at Calomboloca 
has been opposed by a certain witch- 
doctor. From far and near the natives 
come to consult him about every ill, ail- 
ment and trouble. He has a large prac- 
tice, and has grown wealthy. His con- 
sulting room is a model of cleanliness 
and order. Skins of all sizes and kinds, 
leopard, deer, wolf, wildcat and others 
hang from the rafters of the roof, and 
cover the floor. Gourds, horns, and 
various charms are plentiful. A fine 
Madeira chair, European trunks and an 
iron bed represent him as a man of 
means in these parts. When we entered 
he was in a consultation with the 
powers of darkness over a case, a 
woman from far had brought to him to 
solve. She was sitting before him, as 
well as a pupil who was learning his 
art. A skin was wound like a crown 
around the witch-doctor’s head, small 
skins hung from the breast-plate, and 
he sat upon a skin. His eyes were 
blood-shot, and from his neck there con- 
stantly wiggled a piece of cane. In his 
two hands he held what seemed to be 
a book, backed upon the skin of some 
small creature. d 

“This he held before his face and pre- 
tended to read from it in some. un- 
earthly language. We went over to 
where he was, and bent over to see 
what he was reading. There was 
neither writing nor script there. This 
angered him, and in a fit of rage he 
flung down his make-believe book, tore 
the skins from his head and shoulders, 
reached for his gourds which he rattled 
with fury, dashed all of these things 
in a huge straw bag, then ducked his 
head in, and screamed, ‘The spirits 
want no white people here.’ He tied up 
the bag and flung it to one side, rushed 
out of the hut, and sat down in the 
yard exhausted. We reasoned with 
him, and begged him to stop the life 
he was living. We had come upon him 
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by surprise, and had spoiled his devil- 
ish art for the time being, and to calm 
him was apparently useless.” 


A Migrant Church Group 


“Many natives are brought to Loanda 
to work for the government. These 
come from Southern Angola, from Por- 
tuguese Congo, and from the interior. 
Among them are a number, members 
of Protestant missions working in Bie’, 
Bailundo, Cangamba, Cabinda, and San 
Salvador. When they can, they attend 
our Sunday services, and are quite 
happy to find the same Word of God as 
taught to them by their own mission- 
aries. We thank God and take courage 
when we remember that the Word of 
God is penetrating this Angola-land, 
and that there are now some hundreds 
of Christians connected with the vari- 
ous Mission stations throughout the 
land.” 


Church Buildings 


“The missionary residence No. 2 has 
been made habitable, but there is still 
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considerable to be done to complete it. 
More wire netting must be procured 
for the verandah, and old stairs need to 
be repaired or replaced by new ones, a 
new kitchen must be built, and there is 
some painting needed. 

“A golid cement block wall, 500 yards 
long with concrete pillars has been 
built along the whole front of our 
Loanda property. This wall adds much 
to the value and beauty of this fine 
Mission site. The cost of the wall is 
$3,200. Of this amount we still have to 
provide $810. We consider the price 
very reasonable. By the kindness of 
the Urban Council we were allowed to 
build this wall on a deep solid stone 
and lime foundation which was put in 
many years ago by the Town Council. 

“One thing worthy of note is the in- 
crease in attendance at all our services 
on the district. We believe that the 
people are turning their thoughts to 
God as never before, and the Christians, 
although severely tested and tried, have 
set their faces more steadily heaven- 
ward. Since last Conference I baptized 
163 men, women and children.” 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


Dr. John M. Springer, pioneer Meth- 
odist missionary in the Congo, writes: 


Fifteen Years in the Congo 

“At the time of writing it is almost 
exactly fifteen years since the Board of 
Foreign Missions took the action which 
-resulted in the Congo Mission. That 
is not a long period to look back over, 
but along with the stirring world events 
of these years, there has been seen re- 
markable advances ‘in this Heart-of- 
Africa field. 

“The missionary staff has grown from 
the one couple which constituted the 
entire missionary force for the first 
four years (with one helper employed 
on the field), to twenty-three on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. The one native helper 
who accompanied the pioneering mis- 
sionaries, is now multiplied nearly a 
hundred fold. All of these hundred 
workers have been trained by the staff 
of the Congo Mission with the excep- 
tion of six or eight who had had some 
previous schooling. In no ease is the 
training of these workers complete or 


adequate, but with what limited prep- 
arations they have had, these devoted 
native Christian workers carry on cir- 
cuit, station, church and school work, 
hold clinics alone in out-station dispen- 
saries and assist greatly in office work 
and the printing press. 

“Methodists produce schools as 
naturally and inevitably as grass grows 
up after the spring showers. The 
schools in the Congo Mission are all 
considered as unique and supreme 
evangelistic opportunities. And as the 
various missionaries on their respec- 
tive stations have carried forward their 
schools, pressing into service the older 
pupils to teach those less advanced 
than themselves, thus introducing nor- 
mal school training from the start, they 
have seen small lads unfold, develop 
and then mature into evangelists and 
full-fledged teachers. And to see these 
results repeated year after year, over 
and over—this multiplication of one’s 
own life, is one of the most sweet and 
satisfying rewards and compensations 
of missionary life.’ 
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New Station in Kanene 

“This field (Congo Mission) is -ap- 
proximately 400 miles square and, 
roughly speaking, each corner has a 
‘station, namely: Kapanga, Sandoa, 
Kabongo and Elisabethville with Panda- 
Likasi and Kambove between. This 
year has seen the opening of a long- 
meditated and planned-for central sta- 
tion at Kanene near Kinda where more 
advanced training of native workers 
can be carried on. This move was 
made possible by the coming of Rev. 
Roy S. Smyres. 

“But while our missionary area is 
thus pegged out and fairly well defined, 
having other missionary societies work- 
ing on three sides of us, we have so far 
made only a good start at effective and 
sufficient occupation. We need at least 
three to four times the numbers of the 
present staff to occupy at all ade- 
quately, and to give needed training 
and direction to the young Church and 
to the native population emerging as it 
is so rapidly from an isolated heathen- 
ism into the swirl of present-day com- 
mercialism and materialism. 

“Whenever we stop to consider the 
smallness of the force in the face of 
the beseeching and _ ever-increasing 
opportunities, we are a bit consoled 
though not comforted, by the fact that 
every society all above us -is in an 
under-staffed condition. Few mission- 
ary stations in all Central Africa have 
more than one missionary couple, 
whereas, there is always abundant work 
and scope for at least four couples. 
There are many sections of the coun- 
try still lacking entirely any missionary 
occupation. 


Self-Support Increases 


“But there is one most encouraging 
phase of missionary work and that is 
the spirit of giving, which is develop- 
ing self-support on all the stations. The 
offerings at Panda during the past year 
have increased from nothing to more 
than 3,000 francs; at Elisabethville the 
congregation has practically doubled its 
giving, making about 12,000 francs. 
Each of these churches more than sup- 
ports its chief pastor-teacher and the 
Hlisabethville churches were led out by 
Mr. Guptill to do a form of home mis- 
sionary work by taking the support of 
one of the workers at Kabongo, 500 miles 
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north of them. They sent one of their 
own men and assumed his support. 

“The first decade of this century was 
one of prospecting in this region and the 
promise that this would become even- 
tually a great industrial center and per- 
haps the largest copper and mineral 
center in Africa, is fast being realized. 
The Union Miniere is producing and ex- 
porting bar copper at the rate of more 
than 100,000 tons per year, with a weekly 
increased output. Two thirds of the 
world’s supply of radium comes from 
near Panda. Tin and cobalt are being 
exported and local coal mines are in- 
creasing facilities of smelting. Large 
deposits of lime exist nearby and a large 
cement factory is now in operation be- 
tween Panda and Bukama, and a lime 
factory at the Murungushi.” 


A Ten Million Dollar Factory 

“Four years ago, a ten million dollar 
copper reduction factory was built at 
Panda. That was followed by an experi- 
mental leaching plant which has been 
sufficiently successful so that another 
enormous leaching plant costing many 
millions is already under construction. 
In April, when the rains are over, a 
large force of white engineers is ex- 
pected to push the work to the- very 
utmost. 

“Steam routes already connect the 
Katanga with eight principal ports on 
three oceans. Two other important 
railway lines, affording yet shorter 
routes to the oceans, are under con- 
struction. Motor roads are rapidly ex- 
tending in all directions and to-day all 
of our main stations and many out- 
stations are accessible by motor cars 
except Kabongo and that will almost 
certainly be reached by motor car 
within a year. Three Fords and two 
motorcycles are already owned in the 
Mission and more are needed. 

“The potentialities and the strategic 
importance of the area of the Congo 
Mission cannot be over-stated nor over- 
emphasized for it is to-day the largest 
industrial section of all Central Africa 
and is levying on all the available man 
power of practically all the tribes for 
hundreds and even a thousand miles 
round about.” 


California Climate 
“And not only has there been con- 
centrated there in a comparatively 
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small area, a diversified and fabulous 
mineral wealth, but there are also large 
pastoral and agricultural projects real- 
ized in salubrious, semi-tropical climate 
not so unlike Southern California. As 
the industrial development increases, so 
the task of the Christian Church and 
particularly of our Methodist Church 
which has been so providentially led 
here, is larger to-day than ever and 
more complicated. In practically every 
part of the world, the population is 
larger than that of yesterday. So it is 
here, and while our converts increase 
rapidly, they do not and cannot on our 
present basis come up to the increase 
in population. So that in spite of the 
tremendous advance of Christianity, 
there is ever an increasing non-Chris- 
tian population—a world phenomenon.” 


Europeans in the Congo 


“The Huropeans come in an unending 
stream and now number over 4,000 in 
the Katanga alone. The majority of 
them naturally come from Belgium and 
are nominally Roman Catholics, though 
a large number of these do not go to 
any church very often. Alcoholism is 
rampant among the Europeans and 
among the natives as well, and an 
active educational campaign is greatly 
needed to stop its ravages.” 


Natives in Industry 


“Natives are being advanced rapidly 
in the industrial world to positions of 
responsibility. All the engineers on the 
railroad are natives, most of them hay- 
ing been trained for that work in the 
local shops and by actual practice. 
Likewise along the railroad and mines, 
most of the telephones are operated by 
natives. Most of these men were but 
recently savages and a large number 
of them can neither read nor write. 

“There are small groups of native 
gardeners of vegetables for Europeans, 
most of whom are quite well educated 
mission boys from Rhodesia ‘who 
have settled here, also stenographers, 
artisans, bank clerks, post office assis- 
tants, clerical helpers in the offices, hos- 
pital orderlies, station masters, the ma- 
jority of whom came from Rhodesia 
and have settled here with their fami- 
lies. There are many of these special 
sroups that need most emphatically the 
shepherding of the missionary, but with 
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the present force such care and atten- 
tion is quite impossible. 

“Foundations have been laid, some 
building has been done, gratifying re- 
sults constantly attend our efforts, but 
so far only beginnings have been made 
in our work. Commercialism is setting 
a fast pace, and large opportunities 
are open to us on every hand. The 
piteous appeal for teachers and ever 
more teachers, too often has to go un- 
heeded. We need now to go forward 
to the adequate tackling of the entire 
task.” 


The Death of Doctor Berry 


“Dr. William Clark Berry, a native of 
Ohio, a medical missionary serving in 
the Belgian Congo, died on November 
23, 1923, from malarial fever. He was 
only thirty-two years of age; he had 
been but three years in Africa. 

“For the past year his widow, Mrs. 
Priscilla G. M. Berry, a native of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, has refused to leave the 
post and the people for whom Doctor 
Berry gave his life. She is a graduate 
nurse from the Cleveland Training 
School. She is giving her life for these 
people, but all the time hoping that the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which operates 
the station, can find a doctor to take 
charge of this needy outpost. 

“The Board of Foreign Missions, re- 
ceived this appeal for aid from a fellow 
missionary of Doctor Berry at Kabongo, 
Belgian Congo: 


A Child Is Dying 


“T have just come from Mrs. Berry’s 
house over beyond the mulberry hedge. 
She is caring as best she can for a 
little one-year-old child. It was at 3:30 
church service with mother and father 
and was seemingly well. At the close 
of the service at 5:00 o’clock it took ill 
and the parents brought it to Mrs. 
Berry. 

“Already it was twitching, hands and 
mouth. Mrs. Berry has given it quinine 
injections and other care. An hour ago 
blood vomiting commenced. From now 
on to the end some time to-night there 
is nothing much to do except to watch 
the child suffer and die. It is per- 
nicious malaria. This is the fifth case 
within a year here, and two in our 
native village within three months.” 
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A Plea for a Doctor 


“This is a part of a plea for that doc- 
tor. Mrs. Berry cannot give intraven- 
ous injections or spinal injections 
which a doctor can. She thinks that a 
doctor might save this child. This 
child in another week may be my child. 
So with all my heart and soul, I say, 
isn’t there someone who is qualified 
who can come to this great field here? 
Sleeping sickness coming nearer— 
malaria—leprosy—many diseases! 

“Mrs. Berry tells me it was just a 
year ago to-night that Doctor Berry 
took ill, that is, Sunday night. He 
suffered similarly as this child and 
other typical cases. On Monday he 
diagnosed his case and set to heroic 
measures. On Wednesday he gave up 
hope—on Friday, after two days of un- 
consciousness, he died. 

“How long, how long, is it necessary 
for us to sit here helpless not knowing 
when this disease will take another, 
either black or white! How long be- 
fore some bright doctor will take the 
adventure that we have had here for 
years, now, and risk life—and risk his 
life—to come here to the Lomami field 
and Kabongo Kingdom to study, to 
serve and to save life.” 


Livingstone’s Followers 


“Are the followers of David Living- 
stone dead? I understand that there 
was a day when David Livingstone, in 
whose footsteps I have walked, stood 
before a distinguished university audi- 
ence and pleaded for Africa and for 
men to go to Africa to serve—to die, 
perchance, for the Kingdom of Christ. 
Did those hearers slink away fearful 
and take smug practices in England? 
No, of course not; neither will the pres- 
ent students of Western Reserve, or 
Northwestern, or University of South- 
ern California, or any one of the score 
of colleges or universities do it. What 
you need and what they need is to have 
it put to them as a life and death 
proposition. Maybe forty years of serv- 
ice, maybe three years as Clark Berry 
had. Surely that new doctor can be 
found. Of course we want the right 
man, but for the sake of the people’s 
lives out here, can you not find soon 
the right man? 

“As I write that, life is being taken 
as the hemorrhages of blood come and 
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go, and it could probably be prevented. 
Sanitation, care, competent doctors will 
remove much of it. My heart bleeds 
as I write this. This fever is so merci- 
less. It is no wonder that previous to 
the microscope, people thought it -a 
plague sent of God—or poison or witch- 
craft. I tell you, it is terrible to see 
such things when they can be pre- 
vented.” 


Training Junior ‘‘Doctors”’ 

“Doctor Berry conceived the plan of 
training promising young men for rudi- 
mentary medical work in the numerous 
neglected villages of the district. He 
had a number under training when he 
was stricken with the African fever. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Berry refused to leave the work and has 
since been carrying on the school, grad- 
uating the first class of medical assist- 
ants. Nine of the graduates are 
now in charge of small dispensaries 
seattered in the villages and of one 
other in the mission center. Just re- 
cently some of the students have been 
out testing some thirty cases of small- 
pox and have vaccinated some 4,000 
people, according to reports. They have 
been trained to preach and to do some 
teaching as well as to heal. 

“Mrs. Berry is finding all her train- 
ing as a nurse of value in her new task. 
But she expresses a hope that before 
long a medical missionary and family 
can be assigned to the station so that 
the boys can have a more thorough 
training.” (Doctor and Mrs. F. M. Mor- 
ton, of Southeast Africa, have been 
transferred to this work, since the 
above was written.) 

Following his trip through this Congo 
territory, Associate Secretary T. S. 
Donohugh reported in part: 


Elisabethville 

“Blisabethville is a growing city on 
the level built in the midst of a forest 
of white-ant hills, tree covered and 
often taller than the bungalows built 
beside them. The Belgian Government 
allots all land and controls building, 
which must be of burned brick and 
cement, with iron or other durable 
roofing. 'The expense is considerable, 
as much material must come in by the 
long rail routes. The rich mines of the 
mineral district, with their great 
smelters and concentrating plants, em- 
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ploy hundreds of foreigners in addition 
to some twenty thousand natives. Our 
mission is the only important Prot- 
estant agency in this Johannesburg of 
the north. The mine compounds, in 
which the natives are housed, stretch 
out in all directions. We saw thirteen, 
some holding several thousand men. To 
minister to these accessible but chang- 
ing groups we need a strong force of 
well-trained men under adequate leader- 
ship. We have an opportunity to serve 
other missions whose members come 
from long distances to work in the 
mines and to make unnecessary the 
multiplication of competing agencies, 
so wasteful elsewhere. If, however, we 
accept this responsibility, we must not 
expect one overburdened missionary to 
carry the load, as in the past. 

“The present church and school, hold- 
ing three hundred, is often crowded to 
the doors. The city has granted us 
valuable property adjoining and in just 
the right location, but we must build 
on it at once to hold it. We need a 
church seating six hundred and it will 
cost not less than $12,000. The present 
building will do for school and social 
service work. In another part of the 
town, admirably located, we have been 
granted five lots, bordering on three 
main avenues, for work among foreign 
residents. We must minister to the 
bundreds of Protestants who come to 
live in the mineral district and who be- 
come so important a factor in dealing 
with the Africans under their direction. 
The great Catholic cathedral, the walls 
and roof of which have cost $50,000, is 
but one of the many buildings erected 
by the active representatives of the 
Church of Rome in Hlisabethville. To 
minister to the needs of the Protestant 
community there should be an attrac- 
tive church or chapel, a hostel and 
school for children of Protestants, in- 
cluding missionaries, and social rooms 
for work along Christian Association 
lines. It would be a wise investment to 
expend from $50,000 to $100,000 in 
Elisabethville at this point in its de- 
velopment, and to maintain a force of 
three or four missionaries as a mini- 
mum. Hxcellent social and religious 
work is being done at the great Panda- 
Likasi mine, ninety miles farther north, 
and at Kambove, one of our older sta- 
tions, where the Guptills have been 
located, but our forces in the mineral 
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district are all too weak for the task in 
hand.” 


Other Stations 

“To reach our other stations at Ka- 
bongo, Kinda, Sandoa and Kapanga, a 
journey of many weeks is required. 
Fortunately the government is laying 
stress upon the widening and improv- 
ing of the old paths and motor cars 
are coming into use. Conference was 
called for Kapanga, the station opened 
ten years ago at the seat of Mwata 
Yamvo’s capital. A Ford car, the first 
to come into the Katanga by way of 
Boma on the West Coast and up the 
Congo River, was secured by the Mis- 
sion on very favorable terms, and in 
this, a journey which usually required 
a month was made in seventeen days, 
including stops at Panda-Likasi, Kam- 
bove, Kinda and Sandoa. Cars have 
been running as far as Sandoa, but this 
was the first to reach Kapanga, one 
hundred and three miles beyond, 
though this involved a good deal of 
voluntary aid to the government in the 
way of strengthening scores of bridges 
and dikes through the well-watered 
valley of the Lulua. 

“The opening of our new station at 
Sandoa by Mr. Brinton who, in his 
previous term of service, translated the 
Gospels and Acts into Lunda; the build- 
ing of the new mission house and hos- 
pital at Kapanga by Doctor Piper with 
funds provided by the Detroit Area; 
the selection of a suitable site and the 
occupation of Kinda; the building of 
the new house and social center at 
Panda-Likasi, and the extension of our 
lines in the rich Kabongo territory, are 
some of the recent notable, achieve- 
ments in the Congo.” 


The Work Grows 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Belgian Congo has more 
than trebled during the past ten years, 
according to a statement sent to the 
Board of Foreign Missions by Rev. 
Roger S. Guptill, of Elisabethville. 

“In 1914 there were two Methodist 
mission stations and six missionaries 
in the Congo. To-day there are seven 
stations and twenty-three missionaries. 
During the same period the member- 
ship of the church has grown from 
23 to 304; while there are now in prep- 
aration for admission into the church 
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248 additional persons. About 200 per- 
sons heard the services of the mission- 
ary in 1904, while 2,200 heard them last 
year. 

“Ten years ago there was no Sun- 
day school and no money was given 
for the support of churches or schools 
by the native population. To-day there 
are seven Sunday schools and the con- 
tribution of the natives out of their 
poverty is more than $500 per year. In 
1924 the native church members gave 
almost twice the amount of money they 
gave in 1923.” 


Agriculture at Sandoa 

At Sandoa there is an extensive agri- 
cultural and dairy enterprise under the 
direction of the Rev. T. B. Brinton. Of 
his work Mr. Brinton writes: 

“We have received the new plow and 
the boys have been busy training the 
oxen. It has been some task to tie 
these native cattle and get them accus- 
tomed to their yokes. All we accom- 
plished the first day was to get them 
caught and tied to a tree. They stayed 
there all night and the next morning 
we put the yokes on their necks and 
had them pull a log around. For 
over a week they pulled this log and 
then we started to the field to plow. 
For the first week three boys went 
along with them to help keep them 
walking in the furrow. To-day they are 
doing quite well and over two acres 
have been plowed. I have estimated 
that the four or six oxen can do the 
work of forty boys and do it much 
better. Three boys go with the plow 
team. One boy guides the oxen in the 
furrow, another walks in back with a 
whip to see that they pull together and 
another boy does the plowing. The 
plow will certainly be a great thing in 
increasing the production per unit of 
man labor and eventually make pos- 
sible a higher standard of living. I 
have noticed that one native with his 
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family seldom cultivates more than one 
acre of ground and that poorly. He 
and his family are underfed not be- 
cause there is no place for him to make 
a garden but because he is not able 
to cultivate more and take care of it 
properly. 

“IT have a native blacksmith here 
who is quite handy and we are going 
to make a spike harrow. The native 
carpenters will make the frame for it 
and he will make the iron spikes. I 
want to show the natives how cheaply 
they can make one. I do not want to 
purchase expensive tools for the Mis- 
sion farm but I want to have tools that 
it will be possible for the natives to 
buy later. This year I am planning to 
plant rice, wheat, beans, sugar cane and 
vegetables. When I get to producing 
five or six hundred bushels of grain in 
one crop I will need a wagon.” 


Missions and Pigs 

“There are other ways that we can 
help the natives and one of the best 
ways is to improve their native cattle 
and pigs. We have imported the Here- 
ford cattle into the native herd and 
now there are over twelve hundred 
calves, half Hereford and native. The 
other day I gave some people a Euro- 
pean pig to take to their village to 
cross with their native stock. They 
drove the pig too fast in the heat of 
the day and the pig died when it 
arrived at their village. About two 
hours later they returned to me and 
said that the pig was dead. At first 
I was very much discouraged. I did 
not know what to do. They thought 
they would have to pay us for it. I 
told them they could bring two little 
pigs and I would give them another 
European pig. They went away very 
happy and that night they had a big 
feast in their village. I think to help 
these people one must have a lot of 
patience and true love for them.” 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FIELD 


Progress 

A comparison of the work of 
Rhodesia Mission to-day with that of 
other years, as recorded in reports, 
brings to us the consciousness that 


there is marked progress in the ad- 
vancement of our people, both in things 
spiritual and in things material. In 
the report of 1904, just twenty years 
ago, Bishop Hartzell records: “I bap- 
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tized two young men who came to us 
in 1899, at the beginning of the Mis- 
sion, and have given proof of the Chris- 
tian living.” The total for baptisms 
during that year was thirty-five, while 
during the Conference year just closed, 
922 have been baptized, 329 of whom 
were children dedicated to God in 
infancy by Christian parents. 

Ten years later, 1914, we read: 
“Christianity has touched but little 
the mature and the aged. The youth 
are eager for school and the church. 
These young people, on becoming 
Christians, have peculiar hardships to 
face, intensified by the heathen atmos- 
phere of their kraals.” To-day we find 
the mature and the aged honoring 
the Church, and an occasional individ- 
ual with gray hair seeking the fellow- 
ship of the Church. Of greater’ sig- 
nificance, however, is the change in the 
atmosphere of the two hundred kraals 
and centers where the native workers 
are either stationed or go with the 
Christian message. 

The followers of Christ are faced 
with temptation in its peculiar African 
forms, but a Christian standard of con- 
duct is displacing superstition and fear, 
and many of the distinctly heathen cus- 
toms and beliefs are being abandoned 
under the impact of enlightenment. 
The new convert finds himself sur- 
rounded by those who understand his 
temptations and are ready to help him. 


Evangelistic Work 

General—During the year regular 
pastoral visitation of kraals and centers 
has been maintained by native leaders 
and missionaries as far as time would 
permit. Special evangelistic services 
have been held in places during ap- 
pointed seasons. At times the native 
pastor-teachers of a circuit have 
gathered month by month for a series 
of services at different points, and in 
one area both services and personal ap- 
peal were made through faithful elderly 
laymen to the older men and women of 
the community with wholesome results. 
Everywhere we turn and at every quar- 
terly meeting appeals come for the 
opening of new work. 

Class Meetings—For a portion of the 
year a class in personal evangelism was 
organized among the girls of Fairfield 
Girls’ School. The young  people’s 
“Fishers of Men” have branches organ- 
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ized in our larger schools from which 
a goodly number go out during vaca- 
tions and week-ends to conduct services 
where no regular pastors are stationed. 
Weekly class meetings for all in our 
fellowship are most helpful in keeping 
the spiritual life on higher ground. 

Mtoko—The year has seen consider- 
able expansion in the Mtoko area. Nine 
new stations have been opened and 
many more places are waiting and hop- 
ing for our coming. In many places 
stewards and faithful followers are 
going out to conduct services wherever 
a little group may be gathered. Pas- 
tor-teachers seem to feel the responsi- 
bility on them to preach the living God. 
They are received gladly wherever they 
go. 

Umtali—In Umtali and Salisbury, 
members of many tribes over a very 
wide area come together in our 
churches to receive instruction and 
later return to their homes to spread 
enlightenment often far beyond the 
bounds of any mission. 


Educational Work 


The educational program includes 
central schools with missionary staff 
giving general education and Bible 
work, industrial and agricultural train- 
ing for boys, and sewing and laundry 
work for girls; kraal schools in the vil- 
lages taught by trained natives, and 
night schools in towns and mining com- 
pounds. 

The Schools—Four schools are con- 
ducted at Old Umtali, with 305 board- 
ing pupils and fifty-five day pupils; 
Hartzell Institute, which is for the 
training of pastor-teachers; Fairfield 
Girls’ School, under the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society; a school for 
the children living on the place which 
is also the practice school for teacher- 
training courses; and a school for mar- 
ried women, the wives of employees on 
the place, and married boys who are 
here for advanced training. A night 
school is also conducted for boys who 
are working out tuition fees on the 
farm. Bible, academic, and normal 
courses are supplemented by half a day 
of work under careful supervision on 
the farm, in vegetable gardens, in the 
wood shop, or on repairs and upkeep of 
buildings and campus. The girls are 
given similar training in the laundry, 
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in the homes of missionaries, and in the 
gardens. 

Old Umtali—This school has just 
closed its most successful year. Both 
staff and enrollment are larger than 
ever before. Cooperation with Fair- 
field Girls’ School in the formation of 
a coeducational institution has proven 
most helpful to both boys and girls, 
.and gives a better teaching staff than 
one institution alone can afford. The 
boys and girls now come at a younger 
age and remain for a number of years, 
which has made possible the raising of 
the standard of the school. Many boys 
entering at this period express a desire 
to train for Christian service. A num- 
ber of those applying for admission are 
the second generation of Christians. 
Fathers are writing to know if the school 
can take their sons and daughters, a 
new thing in this land. 

Hleven boys from this institution 
passed the government’s Standard IV 
examination and received certificates. 
Of these, four went into the work as 
pastor-teachers and seven returned for 
Standard V. Some of these are expect- 
ing to remain for Standard VI, which 
the school hopes to organize next year. 
It is gratifying to find that a large per- 
centage of those who finish the higher 
standards of our schools remain in the 
work as pastor-teachers and helpers. 


The normal and Bible department are, 


specializing in the training of leaders 
who can go back among their people 
with definite knowledge of methods for 
uplifting them. The aim of the indus- 
trial department is to train teachers 
so that they can improve their homes, 
schools and church both as to construc- 
tion and furnishings. The agricultural 
and gardening work is conducted to 
teach the native peoples to produce 
better and a wider variety of food for 
the sake of their own health; to aid 
them to an economic independence 
which shall enable them to become self- 
supporting on a higher standard; and 
to aid them in the maintenance of their 
own churches and schools. 
Mutambara—This school has had a 
steady increase in numbers until now 


there are two hundred boys and girls , 


in the boarding department and an 
additional two hundred who come daily 
from their homes in neighboring kraals. 
In addition to class room routine, 
which all receive, classes in woodwork, 
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gardening, and general farm practices 
are conducted for boys, while girls re- 
ceive sewing, laundry, household and 
gardening training. 

Mrewa—This school has had _ its 
most successful year. Two new dormi- 
tories have been added to the girls’ 
boarding department and these are now 
full to capacity. There is a special need 
for a strong girls’ school to be con- 
tinued here because of the peculiar 
temptations the girls of the community 
are subjected to. As Mrewa is the loca- 
tion of the Native Commissioner and 
local police camp there is much com- 
ing and going among the people to pay 
their taxes, to get married, and to have 
their difficulties settled. Every day 
brings visitors to the girls’ dormitories 
who are losing their fear and prejudice 
and are willing to send their daughters 
to us for school. 

Nyadiri—In May a_ school was 
opened by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society at our new center, 
Nyadiri. The first school room was the 
shade of one of the grass huts in which 
the workmen had lived during the con- 
struction of the residence. The pupils 
were three girls from Mrewa school, 
two tiny children, and their mothers. 
The equipment was two slates, two 
primers, and a Bible. Laborers were 
hired to construct dormitories for the 
girls who were sure to come, and before 
the first one was completed, sixteen 
girls were registered. At the end of 
four months, twenty-eight girls were 
enrolled. The pupils, in addition to 
class room work, are given instruction 
in sewing, laundering, household work, 
and cooking. 

A Saturday class at this center is 
proving most helpful to teachers who 
come in from surrounding kraals, most 
of whom are very poorly trained. 

Growth—wWhile attendance in the 
central schools has been phenomenal 
and the quality of the work uniformly 
raised, the same thing has taken place 
in the schools manned wholly by native 
teachers. As high as three hundred 
children may be found in these schools, 
which will have two paid teachers and 
use half a dozen advanced pupils as 
helpers. The work of these schools is 
steadily improving as better trained 
teachers are taking their places in the 
ranks. Many of the teachers trained at 
Old Umtali are adding instruction in 
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gardening and industrial subjects to 
their program, while some of the more 
progressive centers are taking collec- 
tions for the purchase of tools and ask- 
ing for special teachers for these sub- 
jects. 


Industrial and Agricultural Work 

Agricultural and industrial depart- 
ments are maintained at Old Umtali 
and Mutambara for boys, and industrial 
work for girls is given at these centers 
and at Mrewa and Nyadiri. From these 
centers teachers go out to develop the 
same thing in the kraals, some of whom 
are making notable success. The influ- 
ence of this training through the years 
is to be seen throughout our work in 
houses, churches, furniture, and culti- 
vated fields, and gardens. The first 
plow purchased was under the com- 
pelling influence of a missionary. To- 
day there are far over a hundred plows 
in use among our people and the num- 
ber is increasing so rapidly that count 
can no longer be kept. The value of 
this effort is seen in church collections 
and the general higher plane of life on 
which the people live. 


Medical Work 

Doctor Gurney—The medical work 
has suffered a very sad loss in the pass- 
ing of Doctor Gurney. His was the joy 
of service to the end, his last year hav- 
ing been spent in the erection of the 
Washburn Memorial Hospital plant at 
Nyadiri. His passing emphasizes the 
appreciation which his work has in- 
spired among both natives and Euro- 
peans. His early work probably did 
more than any one thing to break 
down the prejudice of the natives in 
the Old Umtali area toward the Mis- 
sion. When he went first to Mrewa it 
was said “Every man was against him.” 
At his passing a vast community of 
both black and white mourned over 
their great loss. Through the years 
when white settlers merely tolerated 
him and native chiefs refused to re- 
ceive him this servant of God worked 
and prayed. The history of Mrewa Dis- 
trict may be written beside his name, 
beginning: 


Nineteen hundred and nine, Samuel — 


Gurney and one native helper; 1910, 
Samuel Gurney and three native 
helpers; 1911, Samuel Gurney and five 
native helpers; 1912, Samuel Gurney 
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and six native helpers. To-day Mrewa 
District hag eight missionaries and fifty- 
two native workers. 

Dispensaries—A dispensary and ma- 
ternity ward are maintained at Old 
Umtali and another under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at Mutam- 
bara. A constant stream of patients 
with smaller or greater complaints is 
passing through these doors. Daily 
services are conducted and Bible verses 
memorized by those who come for treat- 
ments. Thirty-five mothers have been 
cared for in the maternity ward at Old 
Umtali with no loss of life. 


Women’s Work 


The Umtali Magistrate is credited 
with saying recently: “You cannot ad- 
vance these people very much unless 
you educate their women to higher 
ideals.’ The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society is doing a great serv- 
ice for the girlhood, the future mother- 
hood of the country. The good results 
of their work may be seen at nearly 
every  out-station. Cleaner homes, 
better dressed children and mothers, 
and an atmosphere of wholesomeness 
have displaced indifference and idle- 
ness wherever these enlightened girls 
have gone. Prejudice against the edu- 
cation of girls is being rapidly broken 
down and a larger number than ever is 
seeking admission to all of our schools. 
Girls who are seeking better things in 
life find these schools a real haven. 
Orphaned babies are taken at Old 
Umtali and Mutambara, there being ten 
in the Baby Fold at Fairfield Girls’ 
School at present. 


Printing and Translations 


New Building—The outstanding fea- 
tures of Rhodesia Mission Press for the 
year are the erection of a _ splendid 
building and the installation of a mod- 
ern drum-cylinder press and a stereo- 
typing outfit for book work. These 
come from a Centenary gift of $5,000 
from Mr, Tracy M. Kramer, of Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 

Colporters—Colporters are, for the 
first time, being sent out to the kraals 
with gratifying results. There is little 
money in the hands of the people, but 
all have grain, so a system of exchange 
of books for grain is being worked out 
with the result that the books are be- 
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ing placed in the hands of the women 
and children who are always the last 
to be provided with these things. 

Hymn Books—Two hundred hymns 
have been translated and set to four- 
part music by Dr. E. H. Greeley. The 
hymn book is on the way, the setting 
of the music, stereotyping, and press 
work all being done by trained natives. 
Upon the request of the people a twenty- 
page pamphlet of the first hymns avail- 
able was printed for immediate use. 

The printing of Sunday-school ma- 
terial, school supplies, and general mis- 
sion material continues, including 
printing for missions of other denomi- 
nations within the area. 


New Equipment 

Irrigation—Probably no year has 
seen so much extension in equipment as 
the period just closed. An irrigation 
scheme at Old Umtali brings water 
from the Odzani river, a distance of 
eighteen miles. This places two hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres under irri- 
gation, insures an adequate food sup- 
ply for the school from the farm, in 
years when rain is insufficient for the 
growing of ordinary field crops, adds 
much to the growing of vegetables and 
fruits for both missionaries and resi- 
dent natives, and makes possible the 
growing of certain crops during the dry 
winter season, as well as providing 
winter feed for the live stock. 

New Residence—A new residence at 
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Old Umtali, completed during the year, 
is a credit to the Mission and adds a 
much needed home for the additional 
worker now stationed there. A _ splen- 
did building to house the printing de- 
partment and book depository has also 
been erected at Old Umtali and the 
new printing equipment installed. 

At Nyadiri—In connection with 
Washburn Memorial Hospital plant and 
the school, two residences, one for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
workers and one for the doctor, a 
church, school building, seven-room dis- 
pensary, about ten rooms for native pa- 
tients, two houses to accommodate 
native helpers, and dormitories for girls 
in the boarding school have been com- 
pleted. The residences and dispensary 
are of brick, the others being of pisé 
or pole and mud. 

At Mrewa—The Mrewa Church, 
which has stood for some years in a 
partially completed state, has been com- 
pleted and is now the best church build- 
ing for natives at any of the centers. 
A wing has been completed at this 
center during the year. 

In the Kraals—A number of brick, 
sun-dried brick, and pisé church build- 
ings have been erected by the native 
people in the kraals, and in several 
places larger pole and mud buildings 
have been erected to replace smaller 
and. decaying structures which are no 
longer suited to the needs of the com- 
munities. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED ON THE FIELD 


Evangelistic Work 

The past year has been one of the 
most fruitful in the history of the Mis- 
sion. The spirit of the Centenary, a 
desire to conquer new fields and to pur- 
sue the work on older fields more 
thoroughly, seems to have entered into 
the heart and mind of every worker on 
the field. The growth is more gratify- 
ing and it should give added impetus 
for next year’s work. The total full 
membership is 3,846, which shows an 
increase of 1,390 for the year. The 
preparatory members number 5,044, an 
increase of 447. The baptisms show an 
increase of 355 as compared with last 
year. Self-support for the year amounts 


to $3,481, an increase over the previous 
year of $2,294. Three very encourag- 
ing features of the evangelistic work 
ought to be mentioned. 

First—-The great desire for better 
training, which is evidenced by the na- 
tive workers who attend every means 
placed at their disposal, such as insti- 
tutes, and other groups, where they can 
acquire a more adequate equipment for 
the work of reaching their own people. 

Second—There is an awakening on 
the part of many of the native workers 
and Christians to go out and preach the 
Gospel to their own people. This spark 
has been kindled in the lives of some 
and it is hoped that it may be fanned 
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into a mighty blaze until it will become 
the consuming desire of all. 
Third—Two years of famine, this 
season not good, and depreciation of the 
Portuguese currency have broken in 
seriously on the regular weekly giv- 
ing for local self-support. The native 
leaders are facing the problem with 
wisdom and courage. In each district 
and quarterly conference this. matter 
has been carefully considered which has 
resulted in definite plans being formu- 
lated to arouse our entire membership 
to larger and more systematic giving. 
There has been a return to the quar- 
terly class ticket. A unanimous vote 
was taken also at many Conferences to 
increase the weekly offering, and also 
to have one Free Will Offering an- 


nually, while the tithe is becoming 
more and more a part of our financial 
program. 

Native Leaders—The responsibility 


of caring for the evangelistic work is 
being laid increasingly on the native 
leaders. Six of the circuits are being 
cared for by native members of Con- 
ference and a number of others are 
under the care of native local preachers 
working under the supervision of white 
missionaries. With the large number 
of evangelists attending the institutes 
and the schools. of our own and other 
churches, it is expected that all the cir- 
cuits will be under the immediate 
supervision of native ministers in the 
not too distant future. 

Transvaal—The evangelistic work 
among the compounds along the Reef 
in the Transvaal is becoming more and 
more effective. Schools, classes and 
services are conducted regularly in 
seventy-six compounds. This work con- 
tinues to be entirely self-supporting and 
is a telling example of what could be 
expected in Inhambane if the people 
were given the opportunity to earn a 
living wage. 

The spirit of cooperation stands out 
prominently in the Transvaal work. 
Cordial and friendly relationships exist 
between our Mission, the Wesleyan, the 
Free Methodist and the Swiss Romande. 
This is shown again and again by the 
granting of the buildings of these mis- 
sions to ours for services, meetings and 
conferences. Recently a plot of ground, 
which was granted to the Wesleyans by 
the government, has been officially 
turned over to our Mission with the 
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consent of the authorities of both 
church and government. On this plot 
we expect to erect our East End 
Church. The Wesleyans decided not to 
duplicate buildings in that section. 


Educational Work 

Progress—A survey of the progress 
of Christianity among our people shows 
that the last ten years have been 
marked by a remarkable change of 
attitude toward education. Illiteracy is 
decreasing and it is expected that the 
yearly outcome of mission schools will 
be doubled during the next ten years. 
We have 225 elementary’ schools 
scattered among the villages in Portu- 
guese Hast Africa and the compounds 
on the mines in the Transvaal. Six 
thousand four hundred pupils are re- 
ceiving instruction in these schools. 
Considering that the greater majority of 
these schools are being taught by 
teachers without any normal training 
whatsoever, the results are most en- 
couraging. There is very little illiter- 
acy among our Christians; it is safe to 
say that eighty per cent of the mem- 
bership can read the Bible and that 
fifty per cent can write and do simple 
sums. 

Bodine School—The Bodine Train- 
ing School has been reopened with an 
enrollment of seventy-five pupils. On 
the day set for opening, a splendid 
lot of young men and boys were re- 
ceived, whose eagerness for learning 
knew no bounds and whose spirit of 
humbleness and obedience has been no 
little joy to the missionary. The school 
is divided into two sections; the young 
men have a separate dormitory and 
act as overseers to groups of younger 
students. Practically all the class work 
is done in Portuguese except Bible. 
The course gives each boy two years 
in agriculture, including animal hus- 
bandry. The third year the student 
may choose one of the trades, such as 
carpentry or masonry. The classes take 
turns in keeping up a large vegetable 
garden which not only helps to supply 
food but also adds greatly to the health 
of the students. Hach student is re- 
quired to give five afternoons a week to 
one of the various industrial depart- 
ments. 

Training Workers—The. school for 
the training of evangelists has been 
started with a class of eight picked 
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men. Most of them are doing credi- 
table work. Though they are not given 
a regular seminary course, many of the 
subjects are the same, modified to suit 
the needs of these men. Besides their 
regular classes, they also have work in 
agriculture, masonry and_ carpentry. 
Hach man has helped to build his own 
house, and he takes pride in keeping 
it respectable. The gardens of these 
evangelists are the pride of the school, 
being the best any class has had so 
far. 

Good Work—When the _  Phelps- 
Stokes Commission visited this field, 
they were highly pleased with the type 
of work they saw being done and stated 
definitely that Kambini has the begin- 
nings of a great school which should 
minister to the educational needs of 
this section of Africa. With equal 
emphasis they said that the foundations 
of an up-to-date educational system 
were well and soundly laid. Our 
system of village schools provides the 
right kind of material for the training 
schools. With the addition of an agri- 
cultural and industrial missionary to 
the staff at Kambini it is hoped that the 
village schools will get teachers who 
are qualified to give instruction in such 
subjects as are adapted to their primi- 
tive mode of life. 


Medical Work 


Statistics—Owing to lack of white 
assistance not much surgical work has 
been done since November, 1923. Ap- 
proximately 200 operations have been 
performed under local anesthesia or 
otherwise. The number of in-patients 
has averaged thirty-five, though some- 
times as high as sixty during the sum- 
mer. The number of out-patients has 
varied from thirty-five to fifty. 

The Camp—Except for a short time 
the circumcision camp has been main- 
tained the whole year. Fifteen boys are 
taken in every three weeks. The last 
class numbered eighteen, three of whom 
were Mohammedans. These boys are 
required to attend all services at the 
church and hospital. What a difference 
from the conditions obtaining in the 
camps maintained by the heathen witch- 
doctors! 

Leper Colony—The Leper Colony 
has been full for months; at present 
there are six women, one man and a 
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boy in residence. With daily treatment 
and good food they are gradually 
getting better. There is great need of 
a new and larger camp. The present 
little colony is a great danger to the 
station at Gikuki and should be moved 
at an early date. Word has been re- 
ceived from Doctor Stauffacher, on fur- 
lough in America, that the Mission to 
Lepers has raised $5,000 and that they 
hope to raise an additional $20,000 for 
this purpose. 

Evangelism—Spiritual work has been 
carried on to a large extent. The daily 
service under the trees is being main- 
tained and the Word is preached by the 
staff and by visiting evangelists. Spe- 
cial classes are held for the circum- 
cision boys in Bible and hygiene. The 
Bible woman holds services daily in the 
Leper Colony; she also reads with 
those patients who are unable to at- 
tend the morning service. 

Indians—The work among the In- 
dians is very interesting. Gospel por- 
tions and tracts are distributed in 
Tswa, Tongo, Portuguese and the In- 
dian dialects. A few of the Indians are 
not far from the Kingdom. The strict 
rule of making all patients attend 
church before receiving medicine has 
lost us some of the more orthodox Mo- 
hammedans of Arabian and Indian 
descent. However, they come to us 
when they are seriously ill. There are 
wonderful opportunities in this work 
among the«Indians. 

Other Work—Medical work is also 
carried on at Kambini and Tavane. 
Since the transfer of Mrs. Persson to 
Johannesburg there has been no white 
nurse at Kambini, so the work is being 
cared for by two native nurses. Mrs 
Sorensen is caring for the medical work 
at Tavane. Then there are three out- 
station dispensaries in operation and 
doing excellent work. “Our prayer is 
that they may be multiplied until the 
entire district will be dotted with dis- 
pensaries under the care of well-trained 
native nurses.” 


Mission Press 


The outstanding feature of this de- 
partment is not that millions of pages 
of literature in several languages have 
been printed and distributed, necessary 
as that is, but that a new literature is 
being provided which makes possible 
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the training of the native leaders. 
Without an adequate literature the na- 
tive ministers, pastor-teachers and 
evangelists cannot become _ efficient. 
Among the new books prepared this 
year are: The Preacher’s Friend, The 
Life of Christ, The Sabbath and the 
Sacraments, and a Second Reader in 
Gitonga. 


New Buildings 


There are several buildings now in 
_ process of construction. At Kambini 
a dormitory is being built entirely 
by natives under the supervision of the 
missionary. This called for very favor- 
able comment from the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission. Smaller buildings have 
been erected for different purposes, 
such as a millhouse at Kambini and 
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houses for the students in the Bible 
school. 

The greatest project, however, is that 
of building the new residence at Tav- 
ane, the cost of which is provided by 
Centenary funds. Government permis- 
sion has finally been secured for our 
mission headquarters in the Gaza sec- 
tion and a missionary residence is now 
being erected. 

A beginning has been made in the 
providing of parsonages for the native 
ministers in charge of circuits. It has 
been found almost impossible to put 
into operation the itinerating system as 
long as the ministers have been living 
in their own homes. ‘‘We can not 
very well expect a man to build a new 
house every time it becomes necessary 
to move him.” The first parsonage is 
being built on the Zavalla circuit. 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


Bishop Matthew W. Clair, who dur- 
ing the past quadrennium administered 
our Methodist work in Liberia with 
Monrovia as his episcopal residence, 
thus surveys conditions in this Confer- 
ence: ; ’ 

“The Liberia Conference in the Re- 
public of Liberia, has a land area of 
43,000 square miles, a civilized popu- 
lation of about 30,000, and an aboriginal 
population of about 2,000,000. I was 
not long on the field before I began to 
feel that my lot had been cast amid 
wonderful possibilities, challenging the 
best of which the Church was capable. 
I felt the force of the last words of 
Methodism’s pioneer Foreign Mission- 
ary: ‘Let a thousand fall before Africa 
be given up.’” 


Tour of Inspection 

“Soon after my first Conference, I 
visited Cape Palmas and from there all 
the points along the Coast to Sinoe, 
touching every native town and village. 
The trip gave me a chance to study 
conditions and possibilities among the 
element not yet reached and affected by 
Christian civilization. I was greatly 
impressed by the desire manifested by 
these neglected thousands to know the 
‘Book’ and learn the ‘God way.’ Their 
chiefs plead pathetically for the Church 
and School, that their children may 
have a chance.” 


Educational Work 

“The educational work throughout 
the Conference is taking on new life. 
A definite educational program looking 
forward to a standardized system is 
being planned. Mr. P. G. Wolo, a very 
capable young man, has been recently 
appointed supervisor. Garraway, Sass- 
town, Nana Kru, Sinoe River and 
White Plains will be important edu- 
cational centers, feeders to the College 
of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, 
Hartzell Academy and Cape Palmas 
Seminary. We have a grant on the 
Hoffman River by the Cape Palmas 
people of 150 acres to the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society for the purpose 
of establishing a training school for 
girls. This would be quite an addition 
to the working force along educational 
lines in the republic. With these 
schools properly organized and a stand- 
ardized system of education in opera- 
tion, we shall be able to train our 
preachers, teachers and leaders in other 
walks of life on the field and thereby 
get better results. There are gathered 
in these various schools 3,024 scholars 
with eighty-five teachers and a member- 
ship of 9,209.” 


The Interior 


“The interior where the bulk of the 
population is found is wholly unoccu- 
pied. A recent visit to these parts re- 
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vealed the fact that in two districts 
alone, Jorquellie and Sanequellie, there 
are 600,000 people without church or 
schools. The way is clear to lead these 
people in large numbers into the King- 
dom. This is to be our next move. In 
Sanequellie, one afternoon in Novem- 
ber, it was my privilege to speak to an 
audience of 3,000 gathered in the market 
place. They heard me with the keenest 
interest. One Chief, speaking for all 
the chiefs present (there were twenty- 
five or thirty present), urged me to send 
to their people, their towns, preachers 
and teachers. In this section alone we 


could, with a competent working force, 


reap astonishing results in Kingdom 
building and more than justify the out- 
lay and efforts of the past. Our work- 
ing force must be adequate to the de- 
mands. It is a field truly white to the 
harvest. On the new Kru Coast Dis- 
trict, entirely among the Nationals, the 
membership has been more than doubled 
during the past two years.” 


Oldest Mission Field 

Associate Secretary T. S. Donohugh, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, after 
a tour of Liberia, made recently, re- 
ports: 

“Our oldest mission field, after ninety 
years, despite a multitude of difficul- 
ties, still offers a great missionary 
opportunity. The Americo-Liberian ele- 
ment is dying out, some estimates of 
their number being as low as twelve 
thousand. As a rule these descendants 
of the early settlers are in and around 
Monrovia, up the Saint Paul River, or 


along the Coast—Marshall, Bassa, 
Greenville, Cape Palmas and _ other 
centers. 


“Along the Kru Coast and in the in- 
terior are native Liberians numbering 
from one to two millions, still largely 
unevangelized. A new movement to- 
wards the interior is now taking place 
on the part of several societies, and the 
missionary efforts of our Church should 
be separated from the old work which 
should be placed upon a.basis of self- 
support. The approaching Centenary of 
Liberian Methodism offers the oppor- 
tunity, and the Annual Conference ap- 
pointed a strong commission, under the 
leadership of the Rev. R. V. Richards, 
to plan for Liberia’s Centenary along 
lines similar to those followed in 
America. Strong churches, such as 
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First. Church, Monrovia, with a history 
dating back to the founding of the 
colony, are ready not only to support 
themselves but to undertake home mis- 
sionary responsibilities, and a Board of 
Home Missions was elected by the An- 
nual Conference to develop local exten- 
sion into the interior.” 


Néw Leaders 

“The most impressive group of na- 
tive African chiefs met on this tour 
were gathered at Suehn to meet the 
President of Liberia, and they, with the 
cordial approval of the Government of 
Liberia, invite us to open work among 
their people far back in the interior, 
near the French border. We plan to 
send out our first missionaries to these 
people, and thus start a new era in the 
work in our oldest field. 

“At this point we come into direct 
contact with the advancing waves of 
a militant Mohammedanism already 
working down triumphantly to the 
shores of the Gulf of Guinea. As a rule 
our missions lie farther south among 
peoples little touched as yet by Islam. 
We should welcome this opportunity to 
add our strength to the feeble forces 
on the firing line and make this frontier 
mission one of real value and power. 

“The material for the new leadership 
in Liberia may be found in the large 
number of students who have come to 
America for graduate courses in medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture and edu- 
eation. The Board has assisted several 
of these students to return and to de- 
vote themselves to the development of 
their native land. The movement is 
one of large promise and should have 
our hearty support.” 


Schools 

“Liberia is a land the charm and rich- 
ness of which are appreciated more 
deeply as one visits other parts of 
Africa. Within its borders are unreal- 
ized possibilities of development and 
self-support rarely found elsewhere. To 
a large extent our boarding schools, if 
run upon simple agricultural and indus- 
trial lines, could be _ self-supporting. 
The new Board of Education outlined a 
plan for the strengthening of the Col- 
lege of West Africa, the Cape Palmas 
Seminary, and ten boarding school 
centers, looking towards the largest 
possible development of native re 
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sources and self-support. White Plains, 
Bassa, Sasstown, Garraway, Nana Kru, 
Sinoe River, Leonard Mission, Wissika, 
and new interior points have been 
selected for this study. 

“The College of West Africa and the 
Stokes Bible Training School occupy a 
key position in Liberia’s chief town, 
Monrovia. The college, including prim- 
ary and secondary classes, had an en- 
rollment of 323 in 1922, and is the 
largest school in Liberia. One hundred 
and sixty-three of these students were 
enrolled in Bible classes in Stokes. No 
work is now undertaken above high 
school, though earnestly desired. The 
Board of Education favors rebuilding 
and repairing the old college buildings 
on the present site, with the addition of 
a farm within easy walking distance 
for higher agricultural work, including 
a more healthful boarding department 
and with possibilities for the students 
along the line of self-support. It is pro- 
posed to make the new college build- 
ing the Cox Memorial, utilizing $5,000 
already raised on the fiéld and raising 
another $5,000 there with the hope that 
aid to the extent of $15,000 may come 
from the United States.” 


Nana Kru Mission 

One of the outstanding missionary 
enterprises in Liberia is the Nana Kru 
Mission, in charge of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Williams. In recent reports 
and letters they say in part: “October 
proved to be a church building month 
indeed. Back in the interior in the 
Dree country, where our preacher had 
such difficulty in the beginning of the 
work to get anybody to listen to the 
preaching, the people are busy cutting 
sticks and building a neat country 
church, bamboo walls, thatch roof, mud 
floor, to worship in as a congregation. 

“Tn Nana Kru Plantation three towns 
have united to build a country church, 
bamboo and thatch, at a point conven- 
ient for access to them all. 

“But naturally of interest is the 
building of the zine memorial church in 
Sobo. A Kru carpenter went to that 
town early in the month and he proved 
to be a genuine worker, industrious, 
careful, quiet. With the help of some 
of our Bethany men he built the church 
and a red-haired Kru man who claimed 
to understand cement work, laid the 
cement floor of the church and did it 
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nicely. Twice during the month the 
Sobo church people came to our sta- 
tion to carry the zine, windows, doors, 
benches, etc., for their church, will- 
ingly walking the sixteen miles there 
and back and bearing the loads for their 
church.” 


Baptized Two Hundred 

After eighteen days’ absence in 
December, Mr. Williams returned to 
the Mission, very tired, but full of joy 
over the work. He had preached to 
thousands, had given the Communion 
to 700 and baptized nearly 200. To his 
great delight he found the churches he 
established in Grand Cess in the 
interior all alive and all holding the 
faith. In one bush town he found a 
group of fifteen fine Christian Kru men 
raised up for the work. He was told 
that the roads he opened in the old days 
for trade and travel—in one instance 
at almost the loss of his own life—had 
never been closed since by tribal wars. 
Easter Sunday 

“On Easter Sunday we saw fifteen 
chiefs seated in our little Nana Kru 
beach town church, enjoying the spe- 
cial service, proud of the way their 
own children took part in the Sunday 
school Haster exercises, and heartily 
entering into the collection that was 
taken to build a concrete church with 
stained glass windows. 

“The bamboo church in which they 
worshiped with us was _ prettily 
decorated with palms and flowers, and 
the substitute for the pulpit covered 
with a clean white cloth. There 
brooded over the place an air of rever- 
ence and solemnity. There they sat, 
those fifteen chiefs who had been the 
bitterest enemies to a pure, clean Gos- 
pel of light. And I know personally 
that no crime could be mentioned that 
some of them had not committed. 
There they sat, cleanly dressed, having 
walked miles to be present at this serv- 
ice. And as I talked about their rising 
from the dead, too, and facing the risen 
Lord in His palaver court, oh, what 
shades and lights came into their 
wicked faces! Many had shed innocent 
blood; many had poisoned others with 
their wicked hands. There they sat 
for two hours, orderly, listening to 
their children recite and sing, contribut- 
ing to the Easter offering, which was 
a good one. After that I took up a col- 
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lection to build the new cement church 
they needed so badly, and these Kru 
chiefs and men and women and chil- 
dren gave $302.40.” 


District Conference 


“Our third Kru Coast District Con- 
ference has been held in Nana Kru Mis- 
sion. The report will give an idea how 
this Kru work has grown. It is grow- 
ing better in quality and in spirituality 
and more steady in character, much 
more enlightened and wonderfully 
better educated than in the past. God 
has, indeed, truly answered your 
prayers for this work. His presence 
was markedly with us during the week 
in September when the Kru Coast 
Workers and District Conferences con- 
vened. 

“From the opening hour when ninety- 
four gathered around the Lord’s table 
to take the Sacrament, to the closing 
hour when several hundred hands were 
clasped in the unbroken circle of Chris- 
tian fellowship as all sang: ‘Blest be 
the tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love,’ before receiving the benedic- 
tion from the District Superintendent, 
the presence of the Lord Jesus was felt 
in controlling and directing power. 

“Surely it marked an advance that 
the work of Secretary and Assistant, 
of Treasurer and Assistant, was effi- 
ciently done by a Sierra Leone pastor 
and three Kru Methodists, one a day 
school teacher, the other two ordained 
preachers. Surely it marked an ad- 
vance that all the deiiberations of the 
Conference were in English; the re- 
ports were prepared and delivered in 
English; the sermons were preached in 
English, and these sermons were of a 
high order—thoughtful, searching, spir- 
itual, practical.” 


Advances 

“Distinct advance was shown by the 
Conference action on some of the 
troublesome problems that beset the 
Kru work. The issuing of licenses to 
local preachers and exhorters was de- 
pendent upon the candidate’s ability to 
read and _ write. Appointments as 
Methodist day school teachers were re- 
fused to men not civilly married to one 
wife and living with her exclusively. 
The penalty set on choir girls running 
from one husband to another, and on 
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Kru Christian women marrying men 
who already have other wives, was ex- 
pulsion from the Methodist Church. 
Male members of the church were for- 
bidden to put away the former wife in 
order to marry another under penalty 
of expulsion from the Church. For 
many, many years we have been work- 
ing towards this end. The third Kru 
Coast District Conference officially set 
the seal of its approval upon these 
efforts.” 7 


Tithing ee 

“Advance in Christian tithing glad- 
dened all hearts on the afternoon when 
thirteen new members took their stand 
before the Conference, with the thir- 
teen already practicing tithers, pledg- 
ing to tithe their incomes until death, 
in obedience to the Lord’s command. 
It is planned to use the income derived 
from these tithes to open another 
preaching charge on the district and 
support a Kru preacher there, thereby 
starting real Home Mission work on 
this foreign field. 

“On Conference Sunday there was not 
a cloud in the sky, and before the first 
bell had rung for church the enlarged 
building was already crammed from 
wall to wall, while the overflow congre- 
gation sat outside on planks, benches, 
boxes and chairs or jammed the open 
doors and windows. Several of our 
most prominent Kru Methodist women 
had seats on the platform with the or- 
dained preachers, and at the opening 
of the service they gave short addresses 
(in Kru) to the mass congregation with 
wonderful dignity and signal power. 
On the platform, too, sat a young Kru 
woman, who sang for the Conference 
two solos in a voice whose richness and 
melodious quality are unsurpassed even 
in this land of musical voices. 

“The Conference Sunday collection 
of fifty dollars in cash, which usually 
goes to the local church entertaining 
the Conference, was by our Nana Kru 
Mission Church turned back to the 
Conference to be expended in buying 


good, helpful books for our Kru 
preachers, whose slender salaries 
searcely admit of such purchases. 


These books, it is hoped, will form the 
nucleus of a District Conference Library 
for: the free use of Conference mem- 
bers.” 
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Statistics for Nana Kru 


Probationers, 2,756; full members, 1,- 
000; deaths, 47; baptisms, 222; ordained 
preachers, 10; local preachers, 22; ex- 
horters, 19; Sunday-school scholars, 1,- 


565; officers and superintendents, 31; 
teachers, 25; Methodist day school 
scholars, 960; day school teachers— 


paid, 10; day school teachers—unpaid, 
tithing band, 26. 


Only Two Missionaries 


“For only seven consecutive days in 
each year does our large band of 
scattered Methodist Kru workers get to- 
gether for counsel, encouragement and 
inspiration. How precious this week of 
assembly is, only those can know 
whose lives are spent amid heathen, oft- 
times hostile, surroundings, at isolated 
preaching posts far back in the bush, 
or dotted at intervals along the hun- 
dred miles of the Kru Coast beach. To 
get to the seat of District Conference 
many must tramp for several days over 
bush trails, wading swamps, canoeing 
over deep wide rivers, bearing the lash- 
ings of the tropical rains and the burn- 
ing of the tropical sun. And when, Con- 
ference is over, they turn back on their 
different, lonely roads, they go with 
smiles of joy upon their faces and great 
resources of strength from God to carry 
on their appointed work. 

“Truly the District Conference 
showed that much has been done, but 
there is so much to be done that calls 
for earnest supplication and special 
efforts at this time. For while the 
work grows, so do our expenses and 
needs, though our financial budget 
stays immovable. We are faced with 
considerable difficulty to make both 
ends meet. We are ordered to push the 
work and to bring things to pass. With 
every atom of strength we have obeyed 
God who orders us to go forth and you 
who have begged him to push the work 
to victory. God has answered your 
prayers. The old Mission ship is now 
under full canvas;: God has filled the 
sails with spiritual breezes and with 
the winds of power. Dare you say to 
Him: ‘Your breeze we have prayed for 
must die down, the gails must be 
furled, the anchor must be dropped, for 
there is not enough money to carry on 
Your work’?” 
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Buildings 

“Growth means expansion in build- 
ings. Growth means better equipped 
men, which means in turn increase in 
salaries and more, more money for 
equipment. We do a large amount of 
building with our own hands. It tires 


us out. It uses up energies so badly 
needed in other directions. But _the 
building must be done. Congregations 


must be housed. , Day schools must be 
conducted in proper schoolhouses. The 
day has passed when it was counted 
sufficient for a native man to gather a 
handful of naked children under the 
dripping eaves of a thatched roof to 
teach them ABC chalked on the mud 
wall of the hut. 

“Sometimes I fear our folks at home 
do not fully realize what is demanded 
of a missionary in these pioneer fields. 
Before six o’clock in the morning peo- 
ple come to talk to us about all kinds 
of things. The work on the farm 
begins, for we depend upon food raised 
in our mission farm to partly feed our 
boarders. From fifty to eighty children 
daily have to be looked after and their 
morning meal prepared. Then come 
five hours daily in school, teaching from 
140 to 160 native students, ranging 
from kindergarten to grandfathers. 
After school, and recreation period, 
farming again. A heavy correspond- 
ence must be cared for somehow. 
Evangelistic work, prayer meetings, 
personal visitations, preaching neces- 
sarily must be kept in the foreground. 
Added to this is the work of district 
supervision which means hundreds of 
miles of horseback riding on a district 
where there are no railroads, no bridges 
over rivers, no roads save trails worn 
by the tread of many feet.” 


Self-Support 


“The natives will give, but their re- 
sources are small. Laboring Kru men 
get from twenty-four cents to forty- 
eight cents a day and cannot get much 
work part of the time. A prominent 
educated Kru man, who spoke at our 
District Conference, said that the thing 
that made him wonder most was that 
his servants and workmen had, under 
training of the Methodist Church, be- 
come his children’s school teachers and 
his own ministers. That they had 
climbed to heights he could not or dare 
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not aspire to. That they had risen ing up of leaders from among the poor 
from the humblest surroundings to is the true spirit of Methodism,, found 
positions of great trust in schools and the world over, and has the real ring 
churches in the community. This rais- of pure Christianity.” 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Muxtco.—Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Mexico in 1873, 
by Rev. William Butler, the founder of our work - in India; his son, Rev. 
John W. Butler, was, until his death in March, 1918, the senior mis- 
sionary of our staff in Mexico. 

Panama.—Our work in Panama was opened by Rev. J. C. Elkins 
in 1905. This work was included in the North Andes Mission Con- 
ference until 1916, when it was set apart by the General Conference 
as a separate mission. In 1921, by the authority of the General Con- 
ference of 1920, the work in Costa Rica and Panama was united in the 
Central America Mission Conference. 

Costa Rica.—In 1918, Rev. George A. Miller, superintendent of. 
Panama Mission, visited San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, and placed 
Rev. Eduardo Zapata as pastor in charge. 

South America.—The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South 
America are in the republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru 
and Uruguay. 

ARGENTINA.—Rey. John Dempster arrived in Argentina in Decem- 
ber, 1836, and opened work in Buenos Aires. The work in this republic 
is included in the Kastern South America Conference. 

BoriviA.—In 1901 Bishop McCabe sent Rev. Carlos G. Beutel- 
spacher as pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is included 
in the Bolivia Mission Conference. 

CHite—William Taylor began work in Chile in 1877. The work 
in this republic is included in the Chile Conference. 

Pur he work in Peru was opened in 1877 when Rev. William 
Taylor visited the principal cities on the west coast of South America. 
The work in this republic is included in the North Andes Mission 
Conference. 

Urucuay.—Work in Montevideo was opened in October, 1839, by 
the Rev. W. H. Norris. The work in this republic is included in the 
Eastern South America Conference. 

Errscopan ArEAs.—Mexico City, Bishop G. A. Miller; Mexico Con- 
ference and Central America Mission Conference; Buenos Aires, Bishop 
W. F. Oldham; Chile and Eastern South America Conferences, Bolivia 
and North Andes Mission Conferences. 
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MEXICO CONFERENCE 


CoMPILED FROM THE 


The Methodist Territory 

By agreement with other missionary 
Boards and agencies, the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Mexico 
is confined to the states of Guanajuato, 
Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, 
most of Mexico state, part of Morelos, 
and sharing with other boards, the 
Federal District about Mexico City. 
For administrative purposes this area is 
divided into five districts, as follows: 


Central District 

With the exception of two points the 
work of the Central District is entirely 
within the City of Mexico, where it con- 
sists of four principal churches and 
several smaller missions. The superin- 
tendent is Rev. Sixto Avila, who serves 
as Epworth League and Sunday School 
Secretary for the Conference, and as 
General Secretary of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School movement in Mexico. 


Eastern District 

The Eastern District comprises the 
state of Hidalgo which has 22,215 square 
kilometers and about 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, among whom we have about 1,- 
200 members and probationers. We 
touch a much larger number through 
our school and church services, so that 
our influence is much greater than the 
numbers indicate. There are eight cir- 
cuits in the district, two of which are 
so large that it takes from a week to 
ten days to visit all the points. We 
have nine day schools and two board- 
ing schools, the latter being in Pachuca. 
One boarding school and one day school 
are under the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

There are railways in the southern 
part of the state but the central and 
northern part is accessible only on 
horseback over mountain trails. The 
principal occupations are mining and 
agriculture. The people are in the 
main liberal, but there are several 
fanatical cities and towns. 


Mexico District 
The Mexico District includes none of 
the large centers of Mexico, but lies 
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among the smaller towns and the rural 
sections to the north, east and southeast 
of the capital. During the earlier 
months of the year these rural churches 
were weakened somewhat by the depar- 
ture of some families because of the 
alarming reports connected with the 
de la Huerta rebellion.. When this was 
overcome by the government forces 
these families slowly: returned, but the 
feeling of uncertainty and unrest con- 
tinued through most of the year, a fact 
which in some cases interfered con- 
siderably with the efficient activity of 
the pastors. Nevertheless, the work 
was maintained without interruption 
in all the eight circuits of the district, 
and each, pastor faithfully sought to 
win souls for the Kingdom. 


Northern District 


The Northern District comprises the 
states of Queretaro and Guanajuato. 
Our mission work is carried on in these 


principal centers: Guanajuato, Silao, 
Leon, Calaya, Queretaro, Valle de San- 
tiago, Salamanca, Acambaro, Salva- 
tierre. 


Puebla District 


Puebla District, comprising the states 
of Puebla and Tlaxcala, is one of the 
“highest districts” in Methodism. Its 
altitude varies from 3,000 to 7,500 feet 
above sea level. Puebla, the capital of 
the state of the same name, is the im- 
portant Methodist center. 


New Puebla Church 


“The outstanding event of 1924 was 
the finishing of the Puebla Church,” 
writes J P Hauser from Puebla. The 
church had been destroyed by fire three 
years ago. “The formal dedication 
took place at Conference time in March, 
in the presence of a company of fifteen 
hundred people, and four thousand 
pesos were raised for the building fund. 
Work continued until November, com- 
pleting the tower and installing a fine 
clock, the gift of the Valderrama 
family, and an electric revolving cross, 
donated by Miss Kathryn Kyser. An 
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electric cross is a novelty in Mexico 
and we trust that its beams of light 
may attract many people to our sery- 
ices.” 

Otherwise there has been little or no 
building in Mexico during 1924. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


On Puebla District 


“Four local conventions, or rallies 
were held during the year on Puebla 
District. At each of these, several cir- 
cuits combined to send large delega- 
tions. The largest convention was in 
Zacaola, where we had 207 people from 
twenty-one towns. Bishop Miller, whom 
we gladly welcome to Mexico, Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Huff, the evangelist from Sioux 
City, Ia., who is giving freely so much 
of his time to evangelistic work in 
Latin America, Rev. Sixto -Avila, the 
Conference Sunday School and League 
Secretary, and our own preachers were 
used to make the programs helpful 
and inspiring. 

“The day schools had a successful 
year, again showing their great useful- 
ness aS an integral part of our Mission 
work. In July we had our second 
Teachers Institute which gave new in- 
spiration to all our teachers. Professor 
Andrés Osuna helped us in his masterly 
way. 

“At our first monthly preachers’ 
meeting, a definite program for the year 
was outlined to emphasize in the suc- 
cessive quarters, prayer and Bible 
study, social Service, Christian steward- 
ship and evangelism. Working thus to- 
wards definite objectives, definite results 
were obtained. As a part of our evan- 
gelistic campaign, Brother Huff greatly 
helped us in a series of meetings in 
Puebla, when eighty new persons were 
added to the church. The last Sunday 
of the year was designated ag Har- 
vest Sunday all over the district, and 
special efforts were made to get the 
friends who have attended our services 


with more or less constancy to become 


preparatory members, and to graduate 
our preparatory members into members 
in full connection. Fine results were 
obtained, not the least of which was the 
better acquaintance of pastors and peo- 
ple. The district shows an increase in 
_ both full and preparatory members.” 
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Eastern District 


“The revolution at the beginning of 
the year greatly hindered our work this 
year on the Eastern District. In one 
village, Encarnacion, we have had to 
abandon completely our work on ac- 
count of conditions following the revo- 
lution, and in the two largest circuits 
we have been able to do very little 
traveling. 

“The gain in membership for the 
year has been only about one hundred 
among full members and probationers, 
gained largely by personal work. Dr. 
W. H. Huff was with us for ten days 
of very profitable meetings in Real del 
Monte and Pachuca.” 


Mexico District 


“The circuits of: Cuautla and of 
Jojutla, in the State of Morelos (Mexico 
District) had a prosperous year, each 
one increasing in membership and 
meeting all of its financial obligations 
for the support of the work. Likewise, 
the Miraflores circuit, in its efforts at 
evangelization, reached out to new 
places that before had been notoriously 
difficult because of their pronounced 
fanaticism. In this circuit the pastor, 
Rev. A. M. Avila, is carrying on a very 
active social work in which there is 
much of promise. At no distant day 
this will be the most important center 
on the distrct. 

“In general terms our evangelical 
people are understanding better the 
principles of Christian stewardship and 
are seeking to put into practice the 
ideals of the Centenary; and although 
the work of the year was disturbed by 
the revolutionary conditions, already 
mentioned, and the harvests were light, 
those in our churches were faithful for 
the most part in the payment of the 
collections assigned to them. 

“The work in every circuit gives 
marked evidences of spiritual vitality, 
and the influence of the evangelical 
Christians is daily becoming more 
marked and being more keenly felt by 
all classes of society.” 


Central District, City Churches 


“In these larger churches the activi- 
ties have been varied and numerous, 
and there have been many interesting 
and encouraging items, which must be 
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passed over in this respect. At Aztecas 
is the institutional church center in the 
development of which Bishop Thirkield 
and Dr. F. F. Wolfe took so great an 
interest. Various phases of this work 
have been developed and carried on 
under the direction of Miss Mary 
Pearson, of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. The pastor, Rev. D. 
Munguia, is a recent graduate of the 
Mexico Union Theological Seminary. In 
his handling of a rather difficult situa- 
tion, the value of the training received 
there has been apparent. In all four of 
these churches a high level of spiritual 
and social life has been maintained. 

“The Balderas Street Church is 
rather more distinctly a family church 
than the others in the city. It has sup- 
ported its pastor and carried all of its 
operating expenses except the taxes on 
the property, which the Mission has 
paid. 

“The Gante Street Church, in the Mis- 
sion headquarters building in the busi- 
ness heart of the city, is in a sense the 
mother church of Methodism, in the 
Capital, and is the largest of them all. 
A budget of nearly $7,000 was carried 
during the year. The pastor, Rev. J. T. 
Ramirez, is another recent graduate 
from the Union Theological Seminary. 
Of the smaller congregations, several 
are supplied by seminary students,” 


Services Held in Homes 


“Services at one place have been dis- 
continued in part, because of difficulties 
growing out of the restrictions imposed 
by the present constitution of Mexico. 
In another case, that of Peralvillo, these 
same restrictions made it necessary to 
discontinue public service in the prop- 
erty purchased a year and a half ago, 
though a small day school was main- 
tained. Neighborhood services have 
been held in the homes, and a keen 
interest kept up; and the little congre- 
gation, out of its own resources, is 
planning to provide a small chapel that 
will come within the limitations of the 
law. The Tacubaya and Cuauhtemotzin 
congregations are also looking forward 
to having their own chapels. The 
former is about ready to purchase its 
lot. In the latter case one of the mem- 
bers has promised a goodly part of the 
proceeds of the sale of a property he 
owns, and which he wants to sell.” 
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In Other Central District Churches 

“At Tulyehualco, on the south edge of 
the Valley of Mexico (Mexico District), 
the small group of members are poor 
and have had to face persecution, but 
have held together, and are proposing to 
raise twice as much self-support in 1925 
as in the last year. 

“El Oro is an important mining camp, 
seventy miles west of Mexico City (more 
as the railroad goes), where we have 
had work for a number of years. 

“Another point, Rincon Victoria 
(Victory Corner), on this, circuit, is 
even more interesting. As a result of 
work done many years ago, though for 
years without definite pastoral super- 
vision, almost the entire community is 
Protestant, and the congregation con- 
sists of more than three hundred per- 
sons. A day school has been operated 
under the direction of two recent gradu- 
ates of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society Bible School in Mexico City, 
supported partly by this Society, and 
partly by the recently organized (Meth- 
odist) National Missionary Society. 
These deaconesses have also helped 
greatly in the religious work of the 
church, for the pastor can make only 
occasional visits.” 


Northern District—Guanajuato 

“The conditions here are some better 
than a year ago,’ writes the Rev. B. O. 
Campbell, Superintendent of the North- 
ern District. “There are more people 
and a good prospect of new mines being 
opened or old mines worked. The 
church has been prosperous and all de- 
partments of the work well looked after. 
There are two Sunday schools, three 
Epworth Leagues, three preaching 
places and a temperance society which 
does efficient work. There are also 
other prayer centers. The church is self- 
supporting and besides contributes to 
the hospital, the school for church 
visitors and the deaconesses. There is 
a woman’s society which interests many 
women outside of the church. Colegio 
Juares, the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society school for girls, has had a 
good enrollment and the religious work 
carried on here is of a high order. The 
school is a great help to the church.” 


Northern District—Queretaro 
“The church in Queretaro plays an im- 
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portant part in the work of the district, 
on account of its being in the capital 
of the State, especially on account of its 
connection with the ‘B. N. Velasco’ 
Methodist Institute. It has had a pros- 
perous year. The attendance at Sunday 
school has been on an average of 100. 
The services are well attended. The 
probationers’ class is large and carefully 
instructed. Forty-five have been re- 
ceived on probation and twenty into full 
membership. An important social work 
has been done by the temperance society, 
which has given public programs. The 
most notable was given on October 14th, 
at which the Governor of the State pre- 
sided. The result was most gratifying, 
due to the excellent program and the 
large attendance. This society sent a 
representative to the Regional Congress 
of workmen held in the Ciudad Juarez. 
Among other important matters treated, 
the most significant was that of tem- 
perance, and measures were taken to 
bring about this reform by the govern- 
ment. Never in the history of our work 
in this fanatical city has the work of the 
church and pastor been received with 
so much favor. Students from the insti- 
tute have carried on the work in cer- 
tain nearby places.” 


Other Northern District Churches 

“The work in Leon has been faith- 
fully sustained. _The church is better 
organized and is doing heroic work. A 
number have been converted and the 
self-support and benevolences have been 
raised considerably over last year. This 
year the pastor’s wife has had a flourish- 
ing day school with an enrollment of 
twenty-six. It has helped the church 
and the work in many ways. The small 
support has been taken away, but the 
school will continue. There are also a 
flourishing woman’s society and Junior 
League. 

“The Celaya circuit now has four 
points instead of three—Celaya, Corta- 
zar, Villagran and Octopan. Special 
services have been held and thirty-two 
new probationers added to the church. 
A league has been organized with four- 
teen members. Among other things 
done, they have started a library. A 
temperance society with seventeen 
members has been organized which has 
distributed ilterature and posted litera- 
ture in the city. Improvements have 
given’a new aspect to the whole prop- 
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erty. Recently the Convention of 
Farmers’ Leagues of the state held its 
sessions in the city. The pastor distrib- 
uted literature among the delegates and 
two special services were held in the 
church, twenty-six of them attending 
and giving the pastor an invitation to 
visit their towns. 

“The work on the Valle de Santiago 
and Salamanea circuits under the care 
of Pastor Juarez and his wife has had 
a steady and remarkable growth. Since 
July services have been held in ‘la 
Compania,’ a large farm nearby, and 
recently a Sunday school begun, There 
is a marked change in the interest in 
Salamanca and a better attendance, and 
in Valle there are a congregation and 
Sunday school of from twenty-five to 
forty, and on special occasions at attend- 
ance of ninety. Ten probationers have 
been. received and five into full mem- 
bership.” The pastor says, “The field is 
a difficult one but it is a matter of edu- 
cation, and education does not come 
rapidly but slowly, and if God permits 
us to go ahead with the church and 
school, we will advance in numbers, in 
spirituality and self-support.” 

“Our work is growing in favor in the 
difficult field of Acambro and Salvatierra 
and public sentiment has changed 
greatly. The work among the young 
men is especially promising and fur- 
nishes examples of those who are en- 
during persecutions for Christ’s sake. 
The day school and night school were 
reopened in April and closed in October. 
Sixteen were matriculated in the day 
school and twenty-two in the night 
school. If we had a proper place and 
equipment, there is no doubt but that 
we should have a good patronage. In 
Salvatierra there are some notable re- 
sults in our work. One is that of a 
woman recently converted who had been 
a devout Catholic for seventy years. The 
self-support and benevolences have been 
raised. During the year nineteen have 
been received on probation. Signs indi- 
cate that these cities are soon to have 
a goodly number of evangelical Chris- 
tians.” 


Revival Services 

Special revival services have been held 
in Guanajuato, Leon, Celaya, Cortazar, 
Villagran, Acambaro and Queretaro 
(Northern District), which have re- 
sulted in great good to the churches and 
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in the conversion of a goodly number. 
The greatest gains, however, are due to 
the constant and faithful services of the 
pastors in personal work. 


Self-Support of Church Work 

Ministerial support for the year has 
been about $3,640, an increase of only 
$50 over last year on the Eastern Dis- 
trict. Self-support in the _ schools 
amounts to $9,783 this year, which is a 
falling off of $1,257 over last year. This 
decrease was due largely to the revolu- 
tion and conditions following. These 
figures for the self-support of the schools 
do not include the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society schools. 

“The national spirit has been growing 
all the year,” writes J. P Hauser, re- 
garding Puebla District. “The rank and 
file have been taking on more and more 
responsibility and are coming to real- 
ize that the task of evangelizing Mexico 
is theirs, not primarily the mission- 
aries’. Toward the latter part of the 
year, when the dark cloud of the cut 
in appropriations began to hover over 
the horizon, our brethren responded 
nobly, pledging loyal support and sacri- 
fice that the work might not suffer. At 
one place where it seemed necessary to 
close a school, the men took hold and 
raised a budget large enough to continue 
it. Our oldest active preacher said, ‘Cut 
my circuit budget forty per cent, if 
necessary. I will take out of my salary 
what I cannot raise from the churches.’ 
His salary is only forty-five dollars a 
month and he has a family of five to 
support. We expect to maintain prac- 
tically all the work on the district in 
1925, although we shall receive only a 
little more than one half the previous 
appropriation from the Board of For- 
eign Missions.” 


PROGRESS IN THE MISSION 
SCHOOLS 


The B. N. Velasco School, Queretaro 


President V. D. Baez reports as fol- 
lows for the work of the B. N. Velasco 
School during 1924: ‘“‘When the school 
year commenced on, February first, the 
country was much disturbed by the de 
la Huerta revolution, and this kept some 
of our students from returning to their 
work. Nevertheless, we enrolled 
seventy-eight, of whom fifty-six were in 
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the boarding department. At the end 
of the year five had finished the eighth 
year and twelve the sixth. Of the 
former, four expect to continue their 
work in the Boys’ School in Puebla, and 
later to take up their theological 
courses, while one goes directly to the 
Union Evangelical Seminary in Mexico 
City. In all, we have eighteen candi- 
dates for the ministry, a fact which re- 
veals the religious atmosphere of the 
institution. Notwithstanding the finan- 
cial crisis, the self-support during the 
year reached the sum of $9,870 Mex. 

“Manual training is emphasized, and 
each boy has to do some part daily of 
the necessary work about the school, 
and some are able to stay only as they 
can keep themselves in this way. The 
discipline has been of the best, the 
effort being to make this not alone a 
matter of obedience to authority, but to 
make it a matter of self-control based 
on, right moral convictions. Constant 
attention has been given to physical de- 
velopment and to literary and forensic 
activities, with most gratifying results 
in each case. 

“Special care is also given to the reli- 
gious life of the boys, with the regular 
and social services in church and 
League. But what we most note is the 
Christian atmosphere present in the 
daily life of the school, and in this we 
find occasion for constant gratitude to 
God. 

“The closing examinations of the year 
were highly satisfactory, and the work 
done especially commended by the six 
government representatives who at- 
tended them and who in many cases ad- 
vanced the markings which had been 
given. The State Department of Educa- 
tion formally approved the certificates 
of the twelve who finished the higher 
primary course.” 


Mexican Methodist Institute, Puebla 


Principal M. D. Smith reports as fol- 
lows for the Mexican Methodist Insti- 
tute in Puebla: “The year began with 
a somewhat reduced number of pupils, 
because of the revolution which sepa- 
rated parts of the Republic. By the 
beginning of the second semester over 
a hundred boys were in the boarding 
department, however, and the year 
ended with a total number of 233 pupils, 
but twenty-seven less than the previous 
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year. Two young men graduated from 
the normal department, and twenty-four 
boys finished the primary course. An- 
other year had been added to the com- 
mercial course and for that reason there 
were no graduates from the department 
this year. The school has shown a 
marked growth in the advanced depart- 
ments, with a total of eighty-five pupils 
in these departments in comparison with 
seventy-two the previous year. 

“The financial conditions of the school 
have been somewhat difficult. The run- 
ning expenses for the year amounted 
to $22,795 (U. S. C.); $16,526 of this 
amount was raised locally through tui- 
tion and other ways. 

“The school work in general has been 
crowned with success. The final exami- 
nations showed good progress. Special 
revival services resulted in a marked 
improvement of the spiritual atmos- 
phere. A very creditable annual was 
published by the literary society.” 


Eastern District Schools 

The attendance at schools on the Hast- 
ern District has been about 450 this 
year as against 512 last year, but the 
Pachuca Girls’ School had an increased 
attendance this year, this increase being 
of day pupils from the city. Nearly all 
the older pupils among the boarders of 
the two schools of Pachuca have united 
with the church on probation this year. 


Morelos Boys’ School, Guanajuato 

Superintendent B. O. Campbell writes 
from Guanajuato: ‘Colegio Morelos for 
boys has had the usual number of 
scholars and the work is carried on in 
an excellent manner. Advancement has 
been, made in teaching the Scriptures 
and in enlisting a goodly number of the 
children in the Sunday schools. The 
matriculation was seventy-three and 
$800 (pesos) were received in tuitions 
toward self-support. It has been the 
most successful year in the long history 
of the school. 

“An English Sunday school has been 
carried on as last year with very gratify- 
ing results. At the close of the Christ- 
mas entertainment resolutions were 
passed expressing sincere appreciation 
of the work done for the children and 
the English-speaking colony. 

“The new school begun in Leon in 
January has had a matriculation of 
twenty-five. The school in Valle de 
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Santiago had doubled its number in this, 
its second year, having enrolled thirty- 
six,” 


THE MEDICAL MINISTRY IN 
MEXICO 


The healing ministry has been car- 
ried on during the year in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Guanajuato, under 
the direction of Dr. L. B. Salmans, and 
in the Latin-American (Union) Hos- 
pital in Puebla, where Dr. C. R. Illick 
represents the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


Good Samaritan Hospital, Guanajuato 

From Guanajuato comes the report: 
“We have served more patients this year 
than at any time before for many years, 
but the poverty is such that we serve 
most of them on the cheapest basis pos- 
sible for their cases, so the number of 
patients who have been in the beds has 
been less than at any time since 1918. 
This by no means indicates that our 
work is less, of less importance, or of 
less influence. When there is more 
money circulating in this country, the 
more expensive forms of our work will 
be in demand just as formerly.” 

The statistics show 510 patient-days in 


the hospital; 317 major and minor 
operations; 2,885 out-patient treat- 
ments; 2,717 dispensary calls; land, 


building, and equipment of an estimated 
value of $146,000 Mex.; income from all 
sources of $12,974 Mex.; and expenses 
totalling $11,931 Mex., exclusive of mis- 
sionary salaries. 

Those who come are “most efficiently 
served, the gospel is most earnestly and 
effectively preached to them, and they 
are buying an increased number of 
Scriptures.” 


Latin-America Hospital, Puebla 

Dr. Illick reports from Puebla: “Al- 
though it has been the desire on the 
part of the Methodist Board to cooperate 
in the hospital to such an extent as to 
make it union, this has never been done. 
The extent of cooperation at present is 
one doctor. The entire administration 
and management of the hospital are in 
the hands of the Home Board of the 
Baptist Church. The Presbyterian 
(North), of which both missionaries and 
native workers alike receive benefit from 
this hospital, have shown their desire 
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to cooperate by contributing 1,000 pesos 
to its support this past year 

“Last year the hospital suffered a 
great loss in the death of its founder, 
Dr. C. E. Conwell (Baptist), and in 
March the Baptists sent Dr. W. J. Bing- 
ham to take charge of and superintend 
the work. The work proceeded as usual 
and gradually the hospital was put on 
a self-supporting basis. 
. “This year the hospital suffered an- 
other loss in the resignation of Miss 
Concepcion Hernandez, who served 
faithfully for several years, in a most 
competent way, as nurse and anesthetist. 


Native born, educated in the States and’ 


a graduate of the nurses’ training school 
at Syracuse University, she was a fine 
product of our mission schools here in 
Puebla. Her place has been filled by 
Miss Barocie, a native doctor from 
Mexico City. 

“The staff at present consists of two 
foreign doctors, one native doctor and 
one native assistant (medical student), 
three foreign nurses, ten native nurses. 

“The nurses’ training school, which 
at present consists of ten students, is 
one of which we are proud. The num- 
ber of students will be increased to 
twelve this next year. The girls apply 
from the different mission schools and 
are selected according to ability and 
qualifications. They are all Christian 
girls and in succession lead the daily 
chapel service.” 


UNION ENTERPRISES 


Union Theological Seminary, Mexico 
City 

“In the work of the seminary, the 
year has been a good one. The enter- 
ing class consisted of twelve fine young 
men, the largest class in the history of 
the seminary, most of them well pre- 
pared by previous schooling. The en- 
rollment in the regular courses was 
twenty-two. There were also four in the 
ghort course for lay-workers, and six 
deaconesses from our Methodist Bible 
School taking special classes, so that the 
total enrollment was thirty-two. 

“Phe students came from the Congre- 
gational, Methodist Episcopal and the 
two Presbyterian Missions, fifteen, in- 
cluding five of the deaconesses, being 
from our own. There were three full 
time professors, one from the Congre- 
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gational, and one from each of the Pres- 
byterian Missions. Our Mission had no 
one who could give full time, but eight 
Methodists helped by giving courses dur- 
ing a part or all of the year. There 
was also one Congregational teacher of 
this type. 

“In July a definite contract was 
signed by the President, Dr. John How- 
land, and two other members of the 
Seminary Board with the Chapultepec 
Heights Company, for a lot containing 
about ten acres (42,560 square meters),, 
at one peso per square meter, while 
ground immediately adjoining is being 
sold for several times this price. This 
land is unusually well situated. A pay- 
ment of 5,000 pesos had been made in 
April, 1923, and another of 4,000 pesos 
in October on an option on this lot. On 
signing the contract another payment 
of 3,000 pesos was made. The balance 
of 30,560 pesos was divided into eight 
parts to be paid in quarterly install- 
ments during two years, with interest 
at six per cent on deferred payments. 
The first of these payments was made 
last October by borrowing a portion of 
the money necessary. The plan is to 
have each Mission interested, double its 
appropriation, if possible, for a year 
and a half, in which case the whole 
amount can be covered. Plans are 
already partly worked out for secur- 
ing the necessary buildings later on.” 


Union Publishing House, Mexico City 

M. Z. Garza and R. A. Carhart have 
continued as the representatives of our 
Mission on the Board of Directors and 
Professor Andres Osuna has continued 
as Manager, giving half of his time to 
this work and half to the Committee on 
Cooperation. 

“The publication has continued regu- 
larly of ‘Hl Mundo Cristiano’ (The 
Christian World), the interdenomina- 
tional weekly paper, ‘Las Lecciones 
Biblicas,’ (Bible Lessons), a Sunday 
school quarterly, and ‘El Fanal,’ a Sun- 
day school monthly for teachers. Be- 
sides these, 10,000 copies of ‘Himnos 
Selectos’ (Select Hymns), 1,100 copies 
of ‘San Pablo el Heroe’ (St. Paul, the 
Hero), and a quantity of tracts were 
printed, giving a total of 8,253,475 pages. 
Various papers, books, and_ tracts 
printed for others brought the total num- 
ber of pages published during the year 
up to 15,155,125. 
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“The outstanding bills receivable were 
reduced quite largely in amount, and 
the bills payable that were due were all 
paid, with enough money on hand to pay 
those still pending, so that the Publish- 
ing House continues to be without debt. 
The Press Department showed a profit 
of $3,870. There was a small loss on the 
Sunday school publications, one of about 
$1,600 on the Book Store, and one of a 
little over $9,000 on ‘El Mundo Cris- 
tiano.’ The Book Store has been doing 
‘ better the past few months and it is 
hoped that the balance at the end of 
1925 will be on the right side. In the 
case of ‘El Mundo Cristiano’ the loss 
is inevitable because of the large cost 
of editing and producing it and because 
of the limited circulation up to the pres- 
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ent time; but it is felt that this is 
propaganda expense that is thoroughly 
worth while. Recent indications are 
that the paper is coming to have con- 
siderable influence in certain govern- 
mental circles. 

“The subsidies from the Mission 
Boards during the year have been paid 
promptly, the total being $13,625. From 
the different Boards they were as fol- 
lows: Friends’ Board, $625; Disciples, 


$1,250; Methodist Episcopal, $3,500; 
Methodist Episcopal, South, $1,500; 
Presbyterian, North, $3,500; Presby- 


terian, South, $1,250; American Board, 
Bap- 
tist, North (for the Book Store), $500; 
and International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, $250.” 


THE CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED By R. E. MARSHALL, SUPERINTENDENT 


Latin American Central Conference 

One of the most significant events of 
the year 1924 occurred in Panama City 
when the first Central Mission Confer- 
ence of Latin America was held April 
érd to 138th. Thirty-two delegates, repre- 
senting the work of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church in Argentine, Bolivia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru and Uruguay, gathered together for 
the purpose of conferring with each 
other in the matter of our entire work 
as carried on by our Church in these 
various fields. 

The Conference was presided over by 
Bishops Wilbur P. Thirkield and Wil- 
liam F. Oldham. It was a time of happy 
fellowship as well as inspiration. To 
attempt to give a full report of all the 
important matters presented, discussed 
and approved by this body would be im- 
possible. 

Committees were appointed and asked 
to prepare reports on the following 
matters: ecclesiastical administration, 
temporal economy, education and indus- 
trial work, ministerial education, mis- 
sions and evangelism, publication and 
literature, social service and temper- 
ance, Sunday school and EHpworth 
League work, and women’s work. Be- 
sides these, twelve other special com- 
mittees were appointed to study the 
diverse matters pertaining to the great 
cause in which our Church is engaged. 


In addition to these committees, the 
Executive Committee for the Quadren- 
nium of 1924 to 1928 was appointed. 
The wisdom of the creation of a Cen- 
tral Conference was demonstrated and 
we believe that this Central Conference 
means much in promoting the extension 
of the Kingdom of Christ in the Latin 
American field. The dominant note in 
the Conference was a deep spirit of con- 
secration and optimism in the heart of 
all who attended the Conference. In 
everything there was mutual sympathy 
and an earnest desire to cooperate with 
and adequately represent the Board of 
Foreign Missions in every possible way. 
The delegates resolved to use every 
effort to increase self-support, to train 
a good force of national workers, to pro- 
mote love and unity among the various 
denominations at work in the various 
countries, and in every way possible to 
promote the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


Educational Work 


The school year has been a good one 
in all of our schools in Panama and 
Costa Rica. We have five schools with 
an enrollment of four hundred and 
sixty-eight. Four of these have over a 
hundred students each, and the other, 
which is new this year, enrolled twenty- 
eight. 

The school in Panama City known as 
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the Instituto Pan-Americano opened a 
commercial department this year and 
fourteen students were enrolled in the 
courses. The Instituto Pan-Americano 
in David likewise established commer- 
cial courses. Including those who at- 
tended the night classes, sixty young 
people availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study in the school. The en- 
rollment at David increased greatly over 
the preceding year and the school has 
the approval of the entire community. 
On. the National Holiday of Panama the 
school grounds were the center of at- 
traction when the athletic events were 
held, as well as a program, which drew 
hundreds of the citizens to the city. 

Our Guachapali School for West In- 
dian boys and girls maintained its high 
standard of efficiency and was pro- 
nounced to be of first rank in compari- 
son with similar schools in Panama 
City. The soup kitchen still provides 
food for the hungry and has been con- 
stantly aided by funds from the Canal 
Zone organizations. 

At San Jose, Costa Rica, the Escuela 
Metodista is located in one of the finest 
buildings of the city. It is a rented 
building and ought to be replaced by one 
of our own as soon as possible, if we 
can secure the necessary funds. At the 
mid-year closing exercises, the President 
of the Republic was the speaker of the 
occasion. He stated that he was fami- 
liar with the life of John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism, and admired the 
principles along which this great man 
lived his life. The President also de- 
clared that the Republic guaranteed reli- 
gious liberty and that he approved the 
ideals of the Methodist Church as well 
as the educational standards for which 
the Church stands. 

Just as the school year was about to 
begin, many of the buildings of Costa 
Rica were destroyed by a terrific earth- 
quake and among them our missionary 
home, school and church building were 
completely demolished. During the 
year a new home for the missionary 
family and a new school building have 
been completed. These buildings were 
made possible through a special grant 
made by the Board and the school year 
closed with a fine program, attended by 
many of the people of the town. This 
year there has been much opposition and 
not a little persecution on the part of 
those who do not wish us well, but the 
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outlook for next year is quite promising. 
Our new buildings located beside the 
plaza give a permanence to our work. 


Religious Activities 

In Panama City, the Seawall Church 
still continues in its mission of dis- 
seminating the Gospel of Christ and is 
the center of many activities. During 
the Central Conference a special series 
of evangelistic meetings were held by 
the visiting delegates and about fifty 
persons made a profession of faith. In 
the matter of self-support, the church 
has raised seven hundred dollars to- 
wards the pastoral support, besides five 
hundred and fifty dollars for other pur- 
poses. 

During the early part of the year 
regular services were established for the 
Spanish-speaking people of Guachapali 
and this work has made splendid prog- 
ress under the leadership of the pas- 
tor, a young man from Spain, who came 
into the Conference last year on proba- 
tion. 

There are five Sunday schools main- 
tained in various parts of the city for 
the Panamanian children and one for 
Chinese children. On Christmas week 
more than six hundred boys and girls 
were made happy by Christmas treats. 
The work of presenting the Bible stories 
and the teachings of Jesus to these 
young folks is one of the fine oppor- 
tunities for Christian service. 

At David, the church and Sunday 
school work is steadily carried on and 
offers a great evangelistic opportunity, 
handicapped by the lack of a pastor who 
can devote his entire time to religious 
work. The departure of some of our 
missionaries and workers and the read- 
justment of our force, left David with- 
out a pastor but we hope to remedy this 
condition next year. 

At San Jose, Costa Rica, there has 
been a good work carried on and the 
Tuesday evening Bible class under the 
able instruction of the pastor has greatly 
increased in numbers. During the year 
thirty-six adults and thirty-one children 
were baptized by Pastor Zapata and the 
church membership, while still small, is 
a fine nucleus in this strong Catholic 
country. 

At Alajuela, the Sunday school work 
and the church activities have been 
greatly handicapped by the lack of a 
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building. The new school building will 
provide amply for these services. 


Building Activities 

The church building in San Jose has 
been greatly improved and the place is 
far more attractive than formerly. It 
has been a somewhat difficult task to 
make over a moving picture house into 
a place of worship. A gift of six hun- 
dred dollars from one of our friends in 
the States, made possible almost a com- 
plete renovation in the interior. The 
pastor and missionaries then sought 
and obtained five hundred dollars more 
to erect a tower which now gives the 
building quite an imposing appearance. 
The Annual Conference is to be held 
there next February. 

The new missionary home and school 
in Alajuela make a fine addition to our 
property holdings in the Conference and 
we believe that they will stand in the 
years to come as a center of spiritual 
and educational work in the little town, 
where our work has only just begun to 
show results. 

The church buildings in Panama City 
and David have both been improved in 
appearance during the year and made 
more attractive for the worship of the 
Lord. 
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Mortgages Wiped Out 

We have a special cause for rejoicing 
this year in the fact that we have been 
able to clean up ten thousand dollars of 
indebtedness on our mission buildings 
in Panama and David. In view of the 
serious cut in the appropriations for 
next year we feel greatly relieved to 
have had the opportunity of clearing 
off our indebtedness and saving a con- 
siderable item of expense by doing away 
with the interest payments. 


The Press 

Our little press is still turning out 
literature for us and we believe the 
“Defensor de la Verdad” has had a 
wholesome influence in the city. Then 
too we print the Union Church of the 
Canal Zone “Messenger” and the “Chris- 
tian Herald” and feel that we have a 
share in this work also. 

Now in closing this report may I take 
this opportunity to express the earnest 
desire that we missionaries and workers 
have in that we are anxious to be used 
by the Lord in the extension of His 
Kingdom in this part of His vineyard. 
We have many difficulties to face and 
plenty of obstacles to overcome but we 
know that “Faith is the victory that 
overcometh the world.” 


BUENOS AIRES AREA 


BisHorp WILLIAM F.. OLDHAM 


Fluctuations 

Life in South America is subject to 
the same fluctuations that prevail else- 
where, but the people being of lively 
temperament, perhaps the margin of 
movement may be wider. With us the 
harvests are either abundant or a total 
loss. Our business either booms or 
threatens wreckage. We do not accept 
any half-loaves. And as people we are 
either on the way to high achievement 
or on the brink of total ruin, though 
truth to tell we take neither condition 
so seriously as to prevent a fair meas- 
ure of contentment in our to-days, with 
always a large measure of expectation 
for better to-morrows. 


Reduced Income 

These oscillations in other realms are 
perhaps useful to us in bearing the very 
violent reduction in our missionary in- 
come of which the cables notify us— 


close to forty per cent! Surely the 
Church did not know what it was doing, 
and surely when the facts which must 
follow this are visualized they will give 
solemn pause and much heart searching 
must follow—with repentance and a re- 
turn to the higher levels of the recent 
past. 

It is in this hope I have called and 
am calling together the groups of mis- 
sionaries and Nationals scattered over 
five great Republics, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Bolivia and Peru. We are 
going carefully and hopefully over the 
entire situation and with utmost gal- 
lantry of spirit and with large self- 
sacrifice they are trying to shorten their 
lines as little as possible and to avoid as 
far as may be, the closing of schools 
and points of direct evangelistic effort. 


Pray for the Workers 
These blessed men and women are 
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foregoing an average of from ten to 
twenty-two per cent of their salaries, 
and then adding to this their local gifts 
to the various activities among which 
they live. If there be anywhere more 
self-denying and courageous groups of 
Christian workers than these of South 
America, I do not know them. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to me to 
spend my last quadrennium of active 
episcopal service with so admirable a 
company. 

And yet, I am obliged to add that the 
morale of the whole situation is threat- 
ened and I would call on all praying 
hearts to whom this message comes to 
ceaselessly hold before God these men 
and women with those of all other Mis- 
sion lands that they may not lose 
courage and confidence. 


Growth 

In reporting for the year 1924—it has 
suffered somewhat from the preoccupa- 
tions of a Central and General Confer- 
ence year. But the average of advance 
has been maintained and our efforts for 
closer organization and for self-support 
have materially advanced. In the oldest 
of the Conferences, the East South 
America, the percentage reached in pas- 
‘toral self-support rises to from seventy 
to seventy-five, and all along the line 
local resources are being developed in 
the face of a difficult situation created 
by generations of experience with the 
Roman Catholic Church, which the peo- 
ple have always suspected of exploiting 
them. 


Morale Threatened 

Now we will press on farther. The 
fruit of the teaching of tithing so ac- 
cented by the Centenary is apparent. 
This matter, however, cannot be unduly 
pressed ‘without irritation and unhappy 


reaction. Thus it is the home Church’s 
sudden shrinkage in gifts threatens 
morale. The whole situation calls for 


prayerful consideration by our pastors 
at home and their people. They cannot 
and will not lightly turn away from 
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these difficult conditions, leaving the 
men and women whom they have, them- 
selves, placed here to meet them as best 
they can. 

We think we know the great heart of 
both our home pastorate and people too 
well to give such a suggestion any place 
in our thinking. 


Panama Central Conference 


The outstanding event of the year was 
the Central Conference held in Panama. 
Representatives came from every field in 
the areas of Bishop Thirkield and my- 
self. For the first time the men of 
Mexico and Central America met the 
men of Argentina and other South 
American Republics and talked and 
planned for that Latin American Meth- 
odism with which they expect their 
various lands to be greatly served. The 
mutual good will, the clear vision, the 
sacrificial spirit and above all, the 
deeply spiritual tone of this gathering 
gives much assurance for the future. 


Indian Work—Bolivia 


Another notable event of the year is 
the organization of the first ‘Aymara 
Indian” church in La Paz, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-seven probationers 
and forty-three catechumens. With the 
help of the American Bible Society, the 
New Testament is being translated into 
Aymara and we have published a small 
book of hymns in that difficult language. 

On a recent visit to La Paz, I sat in 
a room crowded with Indians and saw 
the rapt faces of the women as with half 
closed eyes they sang these new words 
to their own strange appealing music. 
At the close of the service the Aymara 
church was organized. Then for the 
first time in Methodist history a Bishop 
held an Indian baby in his arms and 
baptized him in the name of the triune 
God. Little “Gregorio” is a fine speci- 
men of the Aymara. He may yet be a 
Bishop himself. Pray for us, for the 
strain is very heavy, and, praying, do 
for us so as to relieve the strain. 


BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Picturesque Bolivia 

Bishop William F. Oldham, in charge 
of the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Bolivia, writes: “Of all the 


republics in which Methodism is found 
in South America none is more pic- 
turesque and alluring than Bolivia. The 
lure is not that of easy travel nor com- 
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fortable accommodation. Seated on the 
heights of the Andes, this mountain 
state is not altogether easy of access. To 
any one who cannot stand the altitudes 
into near the third mile on end, Bolivia 
would better be avoided. As also should 
it be shunned by any to whom clean 
napkins and soft beds are necessities. 
But to the hardier traveler and student 
of life in its undeveloped or arrested 
forms and to any who love the wide 
spaces and the great tumbling heaps of 
gaunt, bare mountains streaked with 
iridescent colors and crowned with 
snow, there is fascination in the life 
of Bolivia and in its physical setting. 

“Making my ninth annual episcopal 
visit, I found myself after two days of 
train travel, gasping for breath at an 
elevation of near 13,000 ie on the 
‘Plana Alto’ at the lip of the crevasse in 
which, a thousand feet lower down, is 
La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. One 
never tires of the approaches to this 
beautiful city. Some long ago geological 
convulsion has here split the earth’s 
surface. And the erosion of rain and 
frost has carved the sides of this 
crevasse into the most gorgeous and im- 
pressive cathedral-shaped bastions. 
These are gloriously colored from dark 
chocolate to rose pink and lightest blue. 
And behind all rises snow-capped [lli- 
mani, the most beautiful single moun- 
tain I have ever seen—Illimani, 23,000 
feet high, now cold and clear, now 
draped with fleecy clouds—at one mo- 
ment clad with white austerity, and im- 
mediately flushing with joy—as win- 
some as a child—as elusive as a 
coquetting goddess. Illimani becomes 
to the enraptured beholder, not a thing 
to be admired but a person to be loved.” 


American Institute 


“Bight or ten miles of a constantly 
winding railroad, from which the city 
is seen from every possible angle, and 
a short but adventurous automobile 
ride over ill-paved roads, built at sur- 
prising angles up and down, brought us 
to the ‘American Institute.’ In passing 
let me remark, no finer exposition of 
the real sentiment and attitude of the 
American people toward South America 
is found than in these ‘American’ 
schools dotted all over this South Ameri- 
can continent. More attention should be 
paid by Americans to these most intelli- 
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gent and beneficent adventures in Pan- 
Americanism. 

“At the institute the usual story, alas! 
Physical breakdowns during the year, 
high altitude, insufficient staff, and in 
these last days the numbing fear of a 
falling income. Oh! if only the great- 
hearted but unknowing home Church 
could realize the depth of mental suffer- 
ing that comes to those whose lives are 
invested in daring and difficult enter- 
prises when they see these imperiled 
and their finest results curtailed, there 
would be less attention paid to finding 
fault with ‘Boards,’ etc., and more to the 
actual endeavors of earnest-hearted men 
and women cut off from home and in 
Bolivia, at least, spending themselves 
lavishly to extend the borders of the 
Kingdom of God in the hearts of needy 
folk. 

“Despite much suffering, this gallant 
band had kept up their spirits. I am 
very proud of them. For the finest 
proof of the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church is these fruits of the 
Spirit in the hearts of lonely and hard-. 
beset men and women. I am moved to 
tears whenever I think of this most 
gallant band. Profoundly interested in 
their work, they have seen their com- 
rades obliged to flee, themselves often 
not far from breaking also, yet with 
shining faces in Conference session they 
told of their victories and their hopes, 
dwelling much more upon their joy in 
the work than on their difficulties.” 


Aymara Indian Church 

“The greatest joy of all was the begin- 
ning of something like a real church- 
ward movement among the Aymara 
Indians. These, most depressed of all 
South America, are now being ap- 
proached by us in their own tongue and 
the first marked response hds come. 
The ‘First Aymara Methodist Church’ 
was organized and for the first time in 
Methodist history a Bishop held in his 
arms.a beautiful Aymara child and bap- 
tized him. When his mother first ap- 
peared before me she had a strange 
bundle on her back. Presently she 
shook her shoulders and the bundle 
moved till it hung before her and her 
neighbors helped her, removing one 
layer of cloth after another, until there 
appeared a small section of a baby face 
between a new ornate cap and a more 
ornate bib. Then the little sleeper was 
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shaken into upright position. Out of his 
sling the Bishop lifted a really fine look- 
ing child, wondering the while how he 
had escaped suffocation. Then the usual 
formula, much abbreviated and simpli- 
fied, the rapt face of the mother, the 
half frightened looks of the father, the 
eager eyes of the congregation. ‘Name 
this child. Father, mother, one half 
the audience (they all knew) eagerly 
cried out ‘Gregorio.’ And _ so _ little 
‘Gregorio’ first, in a long procession to 
be, was baptized, then kissed and lifted 
up for the congregation to see. All this 
seemed to be highly approved. May it 
be that Illimani is to look down on 
stranger movements among these whom 
it has known longest, than ever the 
kindly mountain has seen before.” 


The Indian Millions 


In its recent report to the “Congress 
on Christian Work in Latin-America,” 
the commission studying 
among the Indians of the entire conti- 
nent said that evangelical missionaries 
have taught and preached to the Indians 
in the highlands of Bolivia and else- 
where. “But on the whole,” says the 
report, “almost nothing has been done, 
at least in an organized, systematic, 
comprehensive way, and people are liv- 
ing feebly and like a stagnant stream, 
tilling the soil, fishing in the streams, 
hunting in the forest, by methods that 
have not changed for centuries. Dis- 
ease, pestilential fevers, bites of insects, 
and exposure, all prey upon them. Their 
minds are full of the superstitions of 
pagan peoples, fearing the presence of 
spirits in all the mysterious operations 
of nature. Few realize the great burden 
of fear which lies like a pall on such 
untutored minds.” 


The Chuncos 

In the republics of Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador, there are more than twenty 
different tribes of Indians, all with their 
respective dialects, and in different 
stages of civilization, from the semi- 
civilized down.to the crudest savage 
and cannibals. The Quechuas and 
Aymaras are the most important of the 
semi-civilized tribes; there are many 
tribes of Chuncos, some of whom still 
practice cannibalism, and others of 
whom are head hunters. The Chunco 
tribes inhabit the lower and tropical 
regions. In some respects they are the 


conditions 
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most interesting Indians on the conti- 
nent. 


“Not Amenable to Influence” 

“The Chunco tribes are the _ least 
amenable to influence,’ continues the re- 
port. “They live in an utterly aban- 
doned state, controlled by their super- 
stitions and vices, which are witchcraft, 
drunkenness, coca and tobacco. The 
practice of witchcraft is gradually re- 
ducing their numbers, since, for every 
natural death among them some inno- 
cent woman or child is murdered. They 
are cursed with the slave trade also. 
Large bands of dissolute savages roam 
through these great forests, killing the 
protectors of the families and then 
carrying the women off to sell to white 
people who own large plantations in 
these interior regions. This slave-trad- 
ing is encouraged by the whites, who 
offer large rewards to the savages, and 
urge them to bring the women and 
children to them, making as a pretext 
the desire of saving them from death, to 
which they have been condemned by 
witcheraft.” 


Begin with Agriculture 

“Since the Indian is largely an agri- 
culturalist,’ continues the report, “any 
effort to approach him along agricul- 
tural lines at once establishes a vital 
point of contact. As he contemplates 
the results of new and easier methods 
of producing the fruits of the earth, he 
is led to feel the superiority of such 
methods over those to which he and his 
forefathers have been accustomed, and 
also to place confidence in the mission- 
ary and to give credence to what he 
may say about higher things. Where 
agricultural work is carried on along- 
side religious activities (as at the Urco 
Farm), the seedtime and harvest afford 
splendid opportunities of impressing 
upon the hearts of the workmen many 
spiritual lessons, which must constantly 
suggest themselves to them as they go 
about their work. Any approach to the 
Indian along the lines of his own phy- 
sical activities may make his work be- 
come a constant object lesson, directing 
his thoughts to higher planes. 

“As in the case of native tribes in 
other parts of the world, medical work 
has not failed to prove itself an effective 
means of reaching the heart of the In- 
dian. Prejudice has often been broken 
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down and confidence gained by the ren- 
dering of medical aid. This has been 


exemplified again and again at the Urco 
Farm, where people come from long 
distances to consult the nurse or the 
farmer-doctor. 

“The great cry. of the Indians in their 
appeals to the evangelical missionaries 
during recent years has been: ‘Give us 
schools! Come and teach our children!’ 
Where there is such a keen desire for 
education, such work cannot fail to be 
an effective means of approach. The 
seventy-five schools established by the 
Seventh-day Adventists’ Mission is an 
eloquent testimony to the success of 
such methods. This branch of work is 
even more necessary than the medical, 
though the two should always go hand 
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in hand. In view of the enormous per- 
centage of illiteracy among the Indians, 
they must, first of all, be taught to read. 
The more intelligent of the Indians are 
bilinguals, speaking both Spanish and 
Quechua, but only a very small per- 
centage of these know how to read. 

“The life of the Christian missionary 
has proved to be a very important fac- 
tor in the solution of the problems of 
Indian social life. A pure and upright 
life, free from the vices of the people 
around him, is in itself a condemnation 
of the evil customs and practices of the 
native. Such an example cannot remain 
unheeded; and, where backed up by 
Christian counsel and admonition, can- 
not fail to exert a permanent influence 
for good in those who witness it.” 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPoRTED BY F. F. WOLFE 


A Year of Readjustments 

With the return to the States in 1923 
of Dr. A. W. Greenman, and in 1924 of 
Rev. H. P. Archerd after fifteen years of 
service, this Mission was left with only 
one evangelistic worker, the Rev. C. W. 
Brewster, who came to the field in 
August of 1928. This weakened condi- 
tion of the work shows in the statistics 
for the year which indicate a decrease 
nearly everywhere except in full mem- 
bers. In spite of this and the losses occa- 
sioned by the thirty-three per cent cut 
for next year our workers are facing 
the future with strong hearts and the 
purpose to advance all along the line. 


Evangelistic Work 

When we came to the field in Sep- 
tember, 1924, we found a splendid corps 
of educators and medical missionaries, 
and not one whit behind them Brother 
Brewster, in evangelistic work. Al- 
though the persecution reported a year 
ago had not continued noticeably this 
year, there were a number of local prob- 
lems within the church that caused the 
new worker some sleepless nights. The 
pastoral work as a whole is very defi- 
cient due to the lack of trained men. 
There are at present only two men in 
our Conference who have studied in our 
schools and only one national pastor 
who has had any seminary training. 
Only four effective elders and three pro- 


bationers are members of our Confer- 
ence aside from the missionaries. 

Our great problem here is the secur- 
ing and training of a native ministry. 
The Huancayo Bible Institute has 
helped some with classes each Monday 
for nearby pastors, but we must have a 
good three-year course to train ade- 
quately the men for the work of the 
Christian ministry in Peru. This can 
be done at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, and we hope to see a seminary at 
work in Lima in 1926. Fortunately 
there is a fine group of young men who 
will be ready to enter the seminary 
after finishing their high school work, 
in 1926 and 1927, so that by 1930 we 
should begin to reap the fruitage of 
this new institution. 


A Methodist Church in Peru 

We are very happy to report one 
Methodist Church building in this great 
Republic. The Victoria Church in Lima 
was formally dedicated October 12th, 
1924. Due to the continued efforts of 
Bishops Oldham and Thirkield funds 
were at last secured, and with local help 
the attractive little church was finished 
and is now in use, ¢nd in it our last 
Annual Conference session was held. 
We were grateful for the presence of 
Bishop Oldham who brought us the wis- 
dom of his years of experience and the 
spiritual messages we needed to help us 
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through this trying year, which doubt- 
less will be known in history as the 
year of the big cut. 


School Work 

; The school work in the mountain gec- 
tion has not had so prosperous a year 
as at other times, due partly to the lay- 
ing off of many workers in the mines, 


and to the shutting down the high 
school department of the Instituto 
Andino in Huancayo. However, the 


primary and commercial departments of 
this institute closed a very successful 
year, and all the schools finished the 
year with a reduced number of students. 

In Lima and Callao the different 
schools have all had a splendid year and 
the influence of their work is constantly 
more religious. Four young people 


graduated from Callao High School. . 


The Callao Primary School under Rey. 
C. R. Snell had a banner year. Lima 
High School for Girls also had a good 
year. The Anglo-Peruano School in 
Lima in which we cooperate with the 
Scotch Presbyterians is doing excellent 
work and from it we expect to secure 
splendid recruits for the ministry. 


The British American Clinic 

The most notable missionary work 
done in Peru in 1924 is doubtless that of 
the British American Hospital which is 
under our management. The Board 
pays the salaries of Dr. E. A. MacCor- 
nack and two nurses. The salaries of 
Dr. D. C. Gordon and three American 
nurses, all missionaries, together with 
a secretary, a native nurse, and the ex- 
penses of the nurse training school 
with some fifteen students, and the up- 
keep of the hospital, are all paid from 
the receipts of the institution, and at 
the end of the year there was money 
on hand. The forty beds are filled all 
the time and not half of the people who 
come to the clinic can be seen by the 
overworked doctors. Last year there 
were 286 major operations of which 
only two were lost. 

The President of the Republic and a 
dozen Congressmen send their families 
and friends to the hospital for medical 
care. At the same time that these digni- 
taries are being cared for, and the 
British and American colonies are re- 
ceiving due attention, the poor are not 
neglected and over 500 received free 
medical care last year. Two nurses 
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have just graduated from the three-year 
course and Miss Howard is doing a most 
praiseworthy jwork in their training 
school, both in efficient preparation and 
in the spiritual atmosphere created in 
the school. 


Plans for 1925 

The Annual Conference in session in 
December, 1924, adopted the following 
program of activities for the coming 
year: 

A series of institutes for laymen and 
for preachers to deepen the spiritual life 
and prepare efficient workers. 

The clear and constant teaching of 
Stewardship principles. : 

An earnest effort to secure as many 
conversions aS we now have members 
in our churches. 

Enroll 100 young people as Student 
Volunteers for work in Peru. 

The completion of plans for a semi- 
nary, and for Normal and Deaconess 
Training schools. 


Death of Doctor Wolfe 

[Just as the preceding report was re- 
ceived by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions from Dr. Frederic Fay Wolfe, a 
cablegram arrived announcing his death 
in Lima, Peru, on January 12, from 
pneumonia. He had arrived for his new 
post in Peru in September, 1924, hav- 
ing been named as Superintendent of 
the Mission. Much was expected from 
this experienced missionary; his un- 
timely death has been a blow to all. 
Shortly after his arrival in Lima, Doc- 
tor Wolfe made a tour of inspection of 
his new field. Some extracts from his 
report of that trip are appended. | 


Chosica 

“We left Lima at 6:40 a. mM. and by 
eight we were in Chosica, 2,800 feet 
above sea level. Here we have a little 
Mission and hope some day to have a 
Missionary Rest Home. Beyond this 
pleasant town the valley narrows quite 
suddenly and we find ourselves. follow- 
ing the Rimac river very closely as it 
twists about the base of the mountains. 
After another hour we arrived at a place 
where our mountain stream came down. 
a gorge so precipitously that the engine 
could no longer make the grade set for 
it by the river. We stopped with the 
nose of the engine against the mountain 
wall, the brakeman threw a switch be- 
hind the train and we backed up to a 
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higher level at which our train could 
again follow the river grade. ‘This 
process was repeated a number of times. 
There are twenty-one of these zigzags 
in all. Every few minutes we would 
dart into a tunnel but most of them 
were not long. There are five of them 
in the day’s journey. There are a few 
fine bridges but not as many as I had 
expected to see. One picturesque bridge 
leads across the river at a height of 
about eighty feet directly into the face 
of a perpendicular cliff; the stiidden en- 
trance into the tunnel is quite a sur- 
prise.”’ 


The Climb to Huancayo 

“At 10:35 a. M. we reached Matucana 
which is at the altitude of Mexico City 
and only ninety miles from Lima. From 
this point the ascent is still steeper and 
the air constantly more chilly. The 
scene had been limited all the way to 
the narrow valley in which we traveled 
and it was not until we were clear at 
the top of the climb, three miles above 
sea level, that the panorama opened up 
so we could see the range of peaks. 

“Late in the evening we reached 
Huancayo where the altitude is 10,500 
feet. Here the mission family consists 
of Professor H. J. Horton, Mrs. Horton 
and baby Ruth, Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Brewster and baby Robert, Mr. Chas. E| 
Miller and from now on Miss Mead, a 
deaconess nurse.” 


The Work in Huancayo 

“Mr. Horton has been in Peru about 
two years and is in charge of the Insti- 
tute Andino which consists of a board- 
ing school for boys with primary and 
commercial courses. Thanks to the 
Centenary we own three city blocks at 
the edge of the town with three build- 
ings on one block, and one on the other, 
while the third block is the athletic field. 
Rev. Z. Ribeiro, the native pastor and 
professor in the Bible Institute which 
has classes in this building, lives in one 
house and cares for the boarding depart- 
ment. There are over a dozen boarders 
and over a hundred day pupils. Mrs. 
Horton helps with the primary depart- 
ment in which there are four regular 
teachers besides Mr. Miller. 

“Rev. C. W. Brewster has had charge 
of the evangelistic work in the moun- 
tain ‘section and is in charge of the 
Bible Institute. Miss Mead will give 
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medical attention to the scholars, organ- 
ize the girls of the school into societies 
and do work with the mothers in the 
homes, and possibly start a small clinic 
a little later. 

“The congregation in Huancayo rents 
a hall which will seat over one hundred 
people and it was well packed Sunday to 
receive the new superintendent and Miss 
Mead. Pretty flowers and _ prettier 
words of welcome were presented to us, 
after which I preached to the attentive 
people. A fund has been started to build 
a church here but the present financial 
situation of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions will probably delay this construc- 
tion. Brother Ribeiro is an active, earn- 
est pastor who is highly considered in 
Huancayo and has doubled his member- 
ship this year as he did last.” 


Other Towns Visited 

“Sunday morning, Mr. Miller and I 
went to Jauja, a train trip of an hour. 
This is a health resort, sure cure for 
tuberculosis, and people come here from 
the United States as well as from many 
parts of South America. It is a pic- 
turesque town, not yet very liberal. 
Most of our congregation live in near- 
by towns. We had a good little service 
with only ten present but all were very 
interested. We baptized two babies, 
held Quarterly Conference and returned 
to Huancayo at 5. 

“Monday, we visited the schools and 
talked to three groups. Tuesday I 
visited Concepcion, another circuit in 
this valley where we have a good con- 
gregation of forty-five members. One 
family in this town has donated a lot 
and is having the stones carried in for 
the foundation. At Conference they ex- 
pect to ask for help to build the church. 

“Wednesday morning, Mr. Brewster 
and I started to visit the rest of the 
mountain work. We went northward 
seven hours to Oroya where we waited 
three hours for the train to Cerro de 
Pasco. Oroya is a most interesting 
place. Here the Cerro de Pasco Com- 
pany, an American corporation, has its 
big smelters and the town is always 
lively. The arsenic and sulphur fumes 
are thrown out while reducing the 
copper -ore and are very injurious to 
plant and animal life.” 


Oroya 
“Oroya is located where four gorges 
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meet. Down one of these comes the rail- 
road from Lima and leaves by another 
running southward to Huanecayo. An- 
other runs eastward and up this steep 
valley lies the auto trail to Tarma. The 
fourth runs northward and this is fol- 
‘lowed by the railroad which we took to 
Cerro de Pasco. The mining company 
owns the road and very kindly gives the 
mission workers passes over its line. 
They also give us $20 a month in each 
of three places, and rent for the schools 
in two places. In their hotels which are 
very comfortable and well heated, they 
give us the same rates as they do their 
employees. To live in native unheated 
hotels on these trips would be a real 
physical hardship which would quickly 
break down the health of our workers in 
this high altitude, so we thank the Lord 
for good American business men in 
Peru and their generous treatment of 
His workers.” 


Goyllarisquisga 

“On this trip our first objective was 
Goyllarisquisga, a town at the end of 
the railroad line where there are good 
coal mines. The town is just under 
14,000 feet. Here it rained, snowed, 
hailed and the sun shone brightly all 
within the same hour. 

“Goyllarisquisga means ‘fallen star’ 
and gets its name from the many pits 
which are said to have been made years 
ago by meteorites. The perfectly round 
conical pits are from twenty to fifty feet 
deep and vary in diameter from forty 
to a hundred feet across. 

“Just before reaching Cerro de Pasco 
is the divide from which the waters run 
southward for many miles to another 
gap eastward when they descend to help 
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form other mighty rivers which enter 
the Amazon. In Cerro de Pasco we 
also have a day school and a good con- 
gregation. The pastor here is Fidel 
Ferrer, a one-eyed man who was nearly 
killed a couple of years ago by fanatical 
mobs. Wherever the mines are located, 
the American ideas and ways have great 
influence and this helps us decidedly in 
our schools and churches. We were 
here over Sunday, held two services and 
the Quarterly Conference as we had 
done in Goyllarisquisga, and on Monday 
left for Oroya in a heavy snowstorm... In 
a few minutes less than an hour, over 
two inches of snow fell.” 


Oroya and Return 

“We descended to Oroya, drying our 
feet in the sun which poured in at the 
car windows soon after leaving the big 
mining town of Cerro de Pasco. That 
night we had a fine service with ninety 
people present and a group of people 
which showed great interest in the 
work. After the service a social hour 
brought us closely together. In this 
same room we have a good day school. 
Pastor Zarate is a young man but very 
enthusiastic and promises to become a 
fine preacher and pastor. 

“The next trip was to Tarma. This 
is on the east side of the inner range of 
the Andes, on the way down to the 
Amazon. Many llamas were in evidence 
in the highlands. They belong to the 
camel family and look so funny with 
their big eyes and little heads, long 
necks and awkward steps. They are 
used as beasts of burden, and will carry 
If more is added they lie 
down. Their only defense is to spit in 
your face if you abuse them.” 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Workers 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Chile has 54 pastors and missionaries 
in evangelical work; 101 missionaries 
and teachers in educational work; 10 
engaged in medical work; 20 secretaries 
and assistants, and 4 on furlough. These 
may be classified as 120 national 
workers; 70 missionaries, of whom 47 
are in educational work; 5 are in evan- 
gelical work; 2 on publications, and 10 
in secretarial work. 


The Annual Conference budget is 
about 427,773 Chilean pesos or $85,554 
gold. This does not include the local 
budgets of the schools and farm which 
would raise the sum to a total of 1,457,- 
011 pesos, or $291,402. 


Institutions 

The Conference has 43 charges and 57 
preaching places; 4 colleges; 1 farm; 1 
agricultural institute; 3 dispensaries; 
4 parochial schools; 2 homes for women 
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university students; 1 book store; 1 
theological seminary (union with Pres- 
byterians). 

The property of the Conference is held 
in the name of the Andine corporation, 
a local holding body made up of mis- 
sionaries of the Board together with 
native pastors. There are 46 pieces of 
property with an aggregate value of 
4,243,620 pesos ($848,724 U. S. gold). 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work in Chile is that of the na- 
tional missionary society, an institution 
of four years’ standing. This is made 
up of nationals. They are very proud of 
their work which makes an excellent 
showing. They set their financial goal 
at 12,000 pesos. They raised 12,700.60 
pesos, spent 9,218.50 and had a balance 
of 3,482.10. For 1923 they placed the 
figure at 14,000 and have more than that 
pledged. 


The Centenary 

The generous allowance of the Board 
to the work of the Centenary secretary 
had made possible the publication of a 
considerable library of religious litera- 
ture, the paucity of which has been so 
greatly felt in the Latin American 
world. 


Secretaries 

As a direct result of the Centenary 
five special secretaries were-added to 
the workers in Chile: Dr. George A. 
Miller, special Centenary secretary, 
elected bishop in 1924, added much to 
the life of the churches; Rev. A. F. Wes- 
ley has replaced Bishop Miller; Rev. 
Hugh C. Stuntz, Sunday school secre- 
tary, has continued to develop the work 
of the Sunday schools; Rev. Paul Barn- 
hart continues his effective work in co- 
operating with the local prohibition 
workers in combating the work of 
alcohol; Rev. S. P. Hauser gives full 
time as Epworth League secretary and 
C. A. Irle is active as architectural 
engineer. 


Cooperative Work 

Our Church is cooperating with the 
Presbyterian Church in division of terri- 
tory as well as in union work. The 
three union enterprises are the evan- 
gelical book store “El Sembrador”’; the 
church paper, “El Herald6 Christiano,” 
and the “Bible Seminary.” Our repre- 
sentatives in the seminary are: Rev. G. 
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F. Arms, President; Rev. 8S. P. Hauser, 
Rev. H. C. Stuntz and Rev. Moises Tor- 
regrosa. 


The Anglo-Chilean Home 

Under the direction of Miss Minnie 
M. Robson (on furlough) and Miss Olive 
Hull is a home for young women study- 
ing in the state university. All of the 
rooms of the institution are occupied, 
there being 55 boarders. 


Bunster Agricultural School 

Under the direction of Mr. F. L. 
Crouse, assisted by Mr. E. EH. Reed, Mr. 
D. S. Bullock, and Mr. Philip Griffin, 
this enterprise aims to cultivate the dis- 
favored class of Chileans, and to teach 
practical work and production at the 
same time. The school made the best: 
showing of all exhibitions at the prod- 
uce exhibition held during the year 
at Concepcion. The number of boys at 
present is limited to 25. Many appli- 
cants cannot be accommodated because 
of lack of buildings and equipment. 


Dispensaries 

“Hl Buen Samaritano” is the dispen- 
sary which has been running effectively 
in Santiago for about four years. Rev. 
Moises Torregrosa is president of the 
institution. It affords an opportunity 
for poor people to have medical consul- 
tation and prescriptions at a very low 
price. Dr. Morales is in charge, and 
under-graduate doctors from the uni- 
versity give their services free. Most 
of the cost of maintaining the institu- 
tion is provided by subscriptions raised 
locally. Three years ago a dispensary 
was opened in Concepcion to care for 
babies, and to instruct mothers in sani- 
tation and child care. Another has been 
opened at Los Angeles. Our church in 
Iquique maintains a hall in which a most 
successful dispensary work has been 
done. The student girls assist in the 
work and supplies are provided by per- 
sonal contributions. 


Epworth League Institute 

Four annual sessions of the Epworth 
League have been held in the grove of 
the Bunster Farm, where the Chilean 
young people and the missionaries for 
five days enjoyed God’s out-of-doors and 
came to know profoundly God’s Spirit. 
Rev. 8S. P. Hauser, secretary of this 
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work, is devoting full time to the League 
work. 


The Christian Workers’ Conference 

This is made up of the representatives 
of all the English-speaking evangelical 
forces working in Chile. Distinguishing 
differences of creeds are left at home and 
fundamentals thoroughly gone _ into. 
The annual sessions of a week held at 
the Bunster Farm are highly valuable 
and inspiring. 


Teachers’ Association 

This association of North American 
teachers in Chile was organized in 1918, 
and includes persons engaged in work 
in any evangelical school in the country. 
During the past two years a bi-monthly 
News Letter has been sent out which 
gives exchange of ideas and inspiration, 
There are about 40 members. Annual 
meetings are held during the summer at 
the grove. Mr. W. O. Pflaum is presi- 
dent. 


Bible Seminary 

At Santiago, under the direction of 
Rev. G. F. Arms, is the Bible Seminary. 
There have been 13 students during the 
past year, about half of whom are 
Methodists. 


The Four Schools 

The most flourishing part of Meth- 
odism’s work in Chile is to be found 
in the four schools mentioned in the 
next paragraphs, which now have a 
history of about 45 years. 


Santiago College 

This school is under the direction of 
Rey. A. F. Zimmerman, Director, and 
Mrs. Mary Swaney, Directora, and the 
Misses Hazel Miller, Alice Tuller, Lelia 
Sellers and Evelyn Gardner, as mission- 
aries, and nineteen other teachers and 
instructors. The enrollment is 340. 
Special emphasis has been placed upon 
religious teaching and the spirit which 
prevails is of the finest and most inspir- 
ing. The school is well known and well 
received in all parts of the country. 
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Iquique English College 

This institution is under the direction 
of Rev. W. O. Pflaum and Mrs. Pflaum, 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Walter, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Beck, Mr. Francis 
Kinch, Mr. J. Lampertz, the Misses A. 
M. Skinner, Elizabeth Francis, Faye 
Bruneau, Carrie Alger, as missionaries, 
and six other teachers. The enrollment 
for the past year was 375. Great inter- 
est has been shown by the students in 
the religious services. 


Concepcion College 

This school is under the direction of 
Mr. N. D. Ireland and Mrs. Ireland, 
assisted by the Misses Laura Singer, 
Emma Bass,’ Ruth Beyer, Eleanor 
Dukehart, and twelve local teachers. 
The school enrollment is 287, of whom 
15 are students in other institutions in 
the city but board at the college. Strong 
departments of the school are those of 
music and art. With the added num- 
ber of new teachers made possible by the 
Centenary, the spirit of the school is ex- 
cellent. 


Colegio Americano 

Mr. W. A. Shelly and Mrs. Shelly are 
in charge, assisted by Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Carhart, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Her- 
rick, Mr. Paul Hollister, Miss Florence 
Depew, Miss Jennie Smith, and five local 
teachers. The school has had a good 
year with an increasing enrollment and 
interest. Many improvements have been 
made on the building made possible by 
the Centenary, and there has been some 
additional equipment. 

These four institutions were started 
by the modern Paul, Bishop William 
Taylor. They have so successfully pro- 
gressed that they are in danger of be- 
ing overlooked because of their small 
demands upon mission funds. At least 
for five years they have paid over 90 
per cent of all their running expenses 
out of their own earnings from board 
and tuition. They have been a liberal- 
izing power in the country and their use- 
fulness for the future will be as great as 
their past has been. 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


(ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY) 


At the sessions of the “Congress for 
Christian Work in Latin America,” held 
recently in Montevideo, Uruguay, re- 
ports of various committees presented 
new and interesting facts regarding the 
work of Methodism and of Christianity 
in these republics. The Commission to 
which was committed the educational 
survey said: 


The Educational Situation 

“Argentina with a population of about 
9,000,000 persons, largely of Huropean 
ancestry, has an educational system well 
organized, especially in the cities and 
towns. Despite the fact that 1,766,000 
children from six to fourteen years of 
age were enrolled in schools in 1920, 
it is said that 35,000 of the population 
of seven years of age is illiterate. This, 
however, is being overcome by a gov- 
ernment system of primary schools, 
secondary schools and by six national 
universities. 

“Uruguay is one of the foremost re- 
publics in regard to educational prog- 
ress, and Montevideo, its capital, is one 
of the greatest centers of intellectual life 
in South America. The city has a co- 
educational university with 1,600 stu- 
dents. There are also in Montevideo a 
woman’s school of secondary and pre- 
paratory instruction, a school of arts and 
crafts, two schools of agriculture and 
veterinary surgery, a national school of 
commerce, a museum, a national library 
of sixty thousand volumes, and a num- 
ber of private schools.” 

Other subjects considered by vari- 
ous commissions brought forth these 
reported paragraphs: 


Labor Laws 

“It should be noted that Uruguay was 
one of the first countries to adopt the 
legal working day of eight hours, antici- 
pating by four years similar action 
taken by the United States at the first 
International Labor Conference, held in 
Washington in 1919. It is worthy of 
note that the Uruguayan Act of 1915, 
establishing the eight-hour day, applies 
not only to industrial workers, but in 
addition, to commercial, railway, tram- 
way, bank, and hotel clerks, to coach- 


men. and truck drivers, to street sellers, 
to court and other legal employees, to 
cinema and theater employees, to mes- 
sengers, and to many others, through 
a list too lengthy to be completed here.” 


Peonage ; 

“The peonage system is one of the 
crushing problems that the South Ameri- 
can nations must face. Argentina and 
Uruguay seem to be making the most 
effort to secure free labor. The system 
varies from country to country, the 
southern countries approaching more 
nearly to a free labor system, but the 
general features are common to all. 
The peon has a small grant of land on 
which he lives and which he farms, vary- 
ing from two to six acres. In exchange 
for this privilege he is obliged to render 
certain service to the land owner, 
usually for a given number of days per 
week or month. It is true that he is 
paid for this labor, but only a miserable 
pittance, with the obligation in most 
cases to sell his produce to the land- 
lord and to buy his provisions from him. 
These are furnished at such prices that 
he is unable to make a living and is 
constantly in debt to his overlord. This 
debt hanging over him reduces him to 
practical slavery.” 


Prohibition 

“As a part of a movement of reform 
presented to his Congress by the Presi- 
dent of Argentina, several habitual 
drunkards’ reformatories are planned. 
The first of these, now in the course of 
erection in the Pilar department, will 
be paid for by a legacy provided by the 
philanthropist, Don Eustaquio Cardenas. 
In these the habitual drunkard, not yet 
imbecile, will, it is hoped, be reclaimed.” 


Union Schools 


The annual report of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America says 
regarding two schools in the conduct of 
which our Methodist missions have a 
share: 

“American College and Ward Insti- 
tute. This institution, maintained by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Disciples. of Christ, has grown 
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rapidly during the last few years. It 
occupies a good but small building in a 
prominent part of the city of Buenos 
Aires. It has now about 250 students, 
all that it can possibly receive. Its 
greatest need is that of grounds and 
buildings in the suburbs of the city 
where there would be plenty of room 
for expansion and for athletics. It is 
recognized by the National Government 
and its graduates are accepted without 
examination by the National University. 
It has large opportunities before it but 
a larger support is imperative. It would 
add strength to the institution if other 
organizations would join the two boards 
now supporting it. 

“Instituto Modelo is a school for the 
preparation of women workers, sup- 
ported jointly by the Boards of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Disciples Churches. 
It is doing pioneering work in develop- 
ing the right kind of curriculum and 
practical training for women workers in 
a country where there exist many ob- 
stacles and prejudices for such workers 
to overcome.” 

Writing from Montevideo, the Rev. 
Earl M. Smith points out that this city 
is twice as far from New York as is 
London, that it is not in the tropics, 
and that it is far to the east of New 
York. He adds: 


A $14,000,000 Capitol 

“We are in the smallest South Ameri- 
can republic. Though a small country, 
it is in many respects the most ad- 
vanced in Latin America. Literacy is 
relatively high. In our city they are 
building a capitol building that has 
already cost $14,000,000 and is still far 
from completion. Advanced social laws 
‘are in force—eight-hour day and six-day 
week, absolute separation of Church and 
State (even to giving Christmas a non- 
religious name), daylight saving, up-to- 
date free dispensaries and clinics. All 
this is combined with poor wages, a 
devilish government lottery, exorbitant 
taxes, graft, and high cost of living. 

“Our town has about five times the 
population of Peoria, Ill. It is the na- 
tional capital, one of the principal ports 
on the Atlantic Coast of America. It is 
also a summer resort for the well-to-do, 
all up and down the coast and in the 
interior of South America. The climate 
is very equitable and the beaches are 
very fine. 


Hastern Sourm AMERICA 
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“T See a Mountain” 

“Montevideo means ‘I see a moun- 
tain,’ and these are said to be the words 
of the discoverer as he entered our har- 
bor long ago. But as people came closer, 
they must have seen that it wasn’t really 
a mountain but a large hill. So they 
call that part of the city the ‘Cerro,’ or 
hill, while the whole city retains the 
name Montevideo. We live in the Villa 
del Cerro, that is, that section where the 
hill is. With twenty minutes fast walk- 
ing from here I can be at the top of the 
hill and in an old fort and modern light- 
house situated there. This section is 
situated across a pretty bay from the 
business section of the city. Our house 
faces on the bay. We can see the moon 
rise on it, and the sun too, if we get 
up in time; and from my office door 
I could see, were I to look, every large 
ship that enters the port. Just a block 
from the house is the pier from which 
once a week or so we take a launch 
that ferries us to ‘town.’ 

“Now you must not think that because 
the city was named after our hill, there- 
fore our section is the fine residential 
district. On the contrary, on the 
‘Heights’ of Montevideo are to be found 
some of the poorest makeshift houses 
I have ever seen. They are constructed 
with slate rocks, one rock laid upon an- 
other without mortar of any kind. 
Then there is a roof of tin or lumber 
or corrugated iron. These houses are 
often built on the government land of 
the fort or private unused land of rela- 
tively large estates. All around the.base 
of the hill and extending out indefi- 
nitely are the better houses of brick or 
wood or plaster or mud. Among the 
poorer citizens a frequent manner of 
construction is with lumber from boxes 
covered over with oil-can tins.’ 


Stockyards District 

“My estimate is that between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand people live in 
the Cerro. It is the stockyards district 
of Montevideo. Armour’s and Swift’s 
and a Uruguyan firm have large plants 
here. There are, of course, the usual 
proportion of small stores and shops. 
These, together with a little agriculture 
and brick making in the outskirts, 
make up the industries of secondary 
importance. 

“These thousands of people around us 
are poor and kindly, sharing each 
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other’s misery while only here and there 
is one ambitious to pull himself and 
family out of the misery. In general, it 
would be considered fanatical to go 
without wine or tobacco or the one silk 
dress in order to improve upon a dirt 
floor or a leaky thatch roof. 

“The district of the Cerro itself is 
divided into many little districts each 
with its appropriate name. We have 
branch houses of worship and Sunday 
schools in several of these districts, but 
the thing I thought would particularly 
interest you is the names. There is 
always a euphony in the Spanish which 
does not carry over into the English in 
trnslation as a rule. But listen—‘Dis- 
trict of the Dove’—originated by a cer- 
tain woman there always wearing white, 
‘District of the Cut and Thrust,’ ‘Dis- 
trict of the Handcuff,’ ‘District of the 
Flowers,’ ‘District without a kitchen,’ 
and ‘The Well-of-the-lice District.’ 
These supplement the more _ prosaic, 
named after some individual. 


Missionary Work 

“As to missionary work, somewhere 
in the Cerro I believe the Brethren have 
meetings sometimes; but the only Prot- 
estant work of material proportions is 
that of Instituto Panamericano—The 
Pan-American Institute. 

“There is a rented house adapted as a 
central building, with church room, 
Sunday school rooms, open air gym- 
nasium and two showers, a Camp Fire 
Girls’ room, and other rooms. During 
nine months of the year we have 
a day school of four grades and a kinder- 
garten in this central building. We 
have two rented branch buildings 
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distant from the central one. In one, 
we have a day school, weekly preach- 
ing service, Sunday school, and Junior 
League, in the other a kindergarten, 
Sunday school, and a call for a preach- 
ing service. Then there are two other 
places—houses of private families—in 
one of which are held a Sunday school 
and a monthly preaching service and in 
the other a Junior League. Then we 
have a very slight connection with the 
Sunday school in English at Swift's 
meat packing plant.” 


Gaining in Self-Support 

For the past five years, missionaries 
and national workers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in WHastern South 
America Conference have been striving 
to make their work self-supporting. AS 
a result of those earlier efforts the cut 
of forty per cent in missionary funds 
which was applied to the Conference in 
1925 has not been felt so keenly here 
as in some of the other mission fields. 

Word comes from Buenos Aires that 
at the 1925 session of the Eastern South 
America Annual Conference, it was pos- 
sible to so adjust the financial situation 
that no salary of a pastor was reduced 
and not a single preaching place was 
discontinued. But there will be at the 
end of the year a deficit of a few thou- 
sand dollars which it is proposed to 
secure through local collections and spe- 
cial donations at a special service of 
thanksgiving on May 25, 1925. This 
day will mark the anniversary of the 
establishment of the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the Spanish 
language in South America by Rev. J. 
T. Thomson in 1867. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The roth of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is grouped 
into three Episcopal: Areas as follows: 


CorpmrnnAcEen ArEaA—Bistror Bast 


Denmark Conference, in which work was begun in 1857 by Rev. C. 
Willerup; Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, established as the Baltic 
Mission by the General Conference of 1920 and organized in its present 
form in 1924, includes our work in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Fin- 
land Conference, where work was opened in 1883 by local pre achers from 
Sweden; Finland-Swedish Mission Conference, organized in 1924 for the 
work among Swedes in Finland; Norway Conference, in which O. D. 
Peterson began work in 1853; Sweden Conference, where Rev. J. P. 
Larsson opened work in 1853. 


Parts AREA—BiIsHor BLAKE 


France Mission Conference, where work was begun in 1907 by 
preachers appointed by Bishop Burt from Switzerland, Rey. Eis Ws 
Bysshe, Superintendent, assuming charge in 1908; Italy Conference, in 
which Rey. L. M. Vernon began work in 1872; Spain Mission, established 
by the General Conference of 1920 and in which we opened work in 1919 
taking over two schools, one in Alicante, the other in Seville; North 
Africa Mission Conference, in which work was begun by Bishop Hartzell 
in 1908 in Algeria and Tunisia. 


Zurich ArEA—BisHorp NUELSEN 


Austria Mission Conference, established by the General Conference 
of 1920, but which became a district of the North Germany Conference 
in 1908; Bulgaria Mission Conference, in which we began work in 1857; 
North Germany and South Germany Conferences, the outerowth of work 
begun by Rev. is Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in November, 1849, 
as a result of a visit by Rev. William Nast in 1844, who under authoriza- 
tion of the Missionary Society inspected conditions in Germany, in 
response to a call from Germans who had been touched by the evangelical 
message in the United States; Hungary Mission Conference, established 
as a Mission by the General Conference of 1920, but which became a dis- 
trict of the North Germany Conference in 1908; Jugo-Slavia Mission 
Conference, established by the General Conference of 1920; Russia Mis- 
sion Conference, in which work was begun by Rev. G. A. Simons i TMI. 
under appointment by Bishop Burt; Switzerland Con ference, where work 
was opened in 1856 by two preachers from the Germany Conference. 
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THE COPENHAGEN AREA 


BisHorp ANTON Bast 


Gratitude to God 

To the glory of God we testify that 
in spite of sorrows and many cares there 
is considerable reason to be thankful 
for much good in 1924. With the excep- 
tion of a very few, the preachers have 
displayed faithfulness and energy in 
their work. The Bishop has had scores 
of letters from every Conference in the 
Area, in which the preachers have ex- 
pressed their longings for a pure heart 
and a pure zeal to have sinners con- 
verted and see our beloved Church glori- 
fied. Thousands and thousands of 
prayers have ascended to heaven from 
Methodist parsonages imploring the 
heavenly mercy for sinners and asking 
for an outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 


And these prayers have been heard and, 


answered in the salvation of sinners. 

In addition to the evangelistic work, 
the outstanding features in the Copen- 
hagen Area for the year 1924 have been 
the dedication of the Union Theological 
Seminary, the organization of the North 
European Central Conference, and the 
transfer of the Baltic Provinces from 
the Zurich Area to the Copenhagen Area. 


The Seminary at Gothenburg 

When the Area Council in 1923 
adopted the plan for a Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, a committee was elected 
to find a suitable site or a building 
adapted for the work. The Council had 
decided that the seminary should be 
located in Gothenburg or very near that 
city. It is the most central point in 
Scandinavia, about the same distance 
from each of the three capitals: Oslo 
(Christiania) , Norway; Stockholm, 
Sweden; and Copenhagen, Denmark; but 
a night’s further ride from Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

By a happy chance a handsome, well 
adapted and well located estate was for 
sale at a moderate price. It was a 
large villa formerly owned by a mem- 
ber of the Gothenburg patrician family, 
Dickson. Some members of our church 
in Gothenburg, who are skilled in house 
building and know the value of such au 
estate had their attention drawn to this 
property and deemed the price de- 


manded to be very favorable. Then the 
estate was bought by the Annual Confer- 
ence partly for the Swedish Theological 
School and partly for the Union Scan- 
dinavian Seminary. 

The report to the Sweden Annual 
Conference states: “The solemn dedica- 
tion of the school was held February 16- 
17, 1924, under the presidency of Bishop 
Bast and delegates from Denmark and 
Norway, the School Board and a host of 
preachers and members taking part in 
it. We look upon Overiis as an answer 
to prayers and to self-sacrificing love. 
This is the Lord’s doing. The honor 
belongs to Him. Yet it is the clear duty 
of the School Board to give a” warm 
thank you to every one, who by prayer, 
sacrifices, and work has made his tri- 
bute to what now is a fact. God grant 
that Overas, with its greater resources 
and possibilities, may be a sacred vessel 
for sending out in the service of our 
Church men and women who not only 
possess an education such as the present 
time demands, but who are filled with 
the Holy Ghost and with faith!” 

There is an able staff of teachers and 
in the very first term of the school which 
began September ist, 1924, there are 
some students from each of the Scandi- 
navian Conferences. 


The North European Central Confer- 
ence 

According to the Enabling Act of 1920 
and the approval of the Area Council, 
delegates were elected by the Annual 
Conferences and were summoned to 
meet in Oslo (former Christiania) 
March 5, 1924. In a two-days’ session 
a review was made of the field and com- 
mittees were appointed to consider the 
different items of work in the Area that 
should have special attention. The 
Church paper in Norway wrote: “The 
Scandinavian Central Conference is a 
fact. It has had its first session now, 
and it will meet once in a quadrennium 
or more frequently, if a majority of the 
Annual Conferences so decide. With the 
first Central Conference, a new chapter 
of Scandinavian Methodism is written.” 
And surely it is the only safe way for 


securing a homogeneous development of 
the work and a solid basis for self- 
support. Since the new law for Cen- 
tral Conferences has granted a consider- 
able degree of home rule we hope that 
this Area will have an increase of power 
'for the development of the Kingdom 
both within the Area and in foreign 
countries. We expect the very best from 
itt 
The Baltic Republics 

The Baltic republics are not in a real 
sense religious foreigners to the rest 
of the Area. During the time of the 
crusades, Danish Kings made what they 
called crusades to Estonia, with the aim 
of converting the Estonians to Chris- 
tianity. It was in 1196 that Knud the 
Sixth, of Denmark, made his first cru- 
sade. In 1206, his successor, Waldemar 
the Second, followed his example, and 
the country was for a time a province 
of Denmark. Later, together with the 
other Baltic Provinces, it was given over 
to German knights, but after a few years 
again asked the Danish Kings to govern 
Is 

The Danish government, however, had 
lost its former strength and was not 
able to take the responsibility or pro- 
tection of a territory so far away. Then 
the Swedish King, Eric the Fourteenth, 
took possession of the country, and the 
present Baltic republics belonged to 
Sweden from 1561 to 1710, when the Rus- 
sian Emperor, Peter the Great, con- 
quered all of the Swedish provinces. 
There are, however, in all of the 
republics a multitude of Danish and 
Swedish names, and other signs of the 
time when the country belonged to 
Scandinavia. In a real sense the people 
-of these countries are ‘of a common reli- 
gious stock with the Danes, Swedes, 
Finns and other peoples of the Area. 


Miscellaneous 
To judge from the statistical figures 
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it looks as if special stress had been 
laid on the more evangelistic part of 
the work within the churches. But the 
times are hard in all parts of the Area 
and it is difficult to get money enough 
to carry on the many-sided work. 

Collections for the evangelistic work 
have been kept up while there has been 
some shifting in ratio between the edu- 
cational and the social work. This is 
partly due to the seminary at Gothen- 
burg, and especially to conditions in the 
Sweden Conference. While the collec- 
tions in that Conference increased for 
education, they decreased for social 
work. And this has been the case in 
other Conferences. It is not on account 
of lack of interest in solving the social 
problems, but because there has not been 
money enough for both objects. 

Foundations for securing a solid eco- 
nomic basis to the developing work are 
now laid in every one of the older Con- 
ferences. If the Area Council’s plan of 
a proportionate diminishing grant from 
the Board of Foreign Missions could 
have been supported by the churches, it 
would have been possible to hold the 
evangelistic and educational work in a 
firm line and even extend into the still 
neglected territories at home and 
abroad. The large decrease in the mis- 
sionary grants for 1925 may make it 
difficult to keep the work going, and 
still more difficult to carry all of the 
new work that had been planned. Some 
part of that it surely will be necessary 
to delay until better times. 

But the Church at large must not 
think that the pastors and members of 
the Copenhagen Area have given them- 
selves over to useless lamentation. 
They have not done that. Just at the 
time when the present report is being 
prepared, good news comes from many 
different places out over the whole Area, 
words which tell about revivals and 
souls saved and taken into the fold of 
Christ. ; 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


Organization 
On August 27, 1924, Bishop Anton 
Bast organized the Baltic and Slavic 
Mission Conference independently of its 
relation to the work in Russia. The 
Conference met at Arensburg, that town 
where the cradle of Estonian Methodism 


stood. The Rev. Martin Prikask planted 
the Methodist banner there more than 
a dozen years ago, and from that little 
town the work has spread over the whole 
island and on over the sea to the main 
country. It was reported by the Super- 
intendent, Doctor Simons, that, on the 
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island alone, there are 95 preaching 
places, 32 local preachers and a member- 
ship of 366 with thousands of Methodist 
friends. 


Statistics 

In the Baltic work there are now forty- 
six appointments with more than 150 
preaching places. The church work is 
performed by thirty-three Conference 
members and probationers, and sixty-six 
local preachers; there is a church mem- 
bership of 1,639, and in fifty Sunday 
schools there are more than 38,000 chil- 
dren who receive religious instruction. 
In addition to the Sunday schools are 
the Epworth lLeaguers and Junior 
Leaguers numbering 1,271 young peo- 
ple, who are trained for Protestant 
Christianity after the Methodist fashion. 


The Evangelistic Work 

In his report to the Conference, the 
Superintendent gave strong testimony 
to the evangelistic zeal of the preachers. 
More than 1,200 souls, he said, have been 
gloriously saved under the Methodist 
ministry last year. That testimony tells 
a good story about real gospel tunes in 
the harps, and it was felt so during the 
Conference. The public meetings were 
attended by about 500 men and women 
and the Spirit of God mightily moved 
upon their hearts. 


A Multilingual Work 

Our work in the Baltic republics is a 
most multilingual one. Each of the 
three republics has its own language, 
but in addition to the official languages 
there is dispersed over the whole terri- 
tory a multitude of foreigners who un- 
derstand and speak only their own lan- 
guages. A great part of these are Ger- 
mans who understand only German; a 
still larger part are Poles who speak and 
understand only Polish; but by far the 
largest group of these foreigners are 
Russians. To be of service to these dif- 
ferent nationalities our preachers must 
be able freely to use several of these 
languages. Also our books and papers 
must be published in different lan- 
guages. Of course, this condition makes 
the expense greater than if the whole 
work was conducted in a single lan- 
guage. 


The Methodist Position in the Baltics 
The new political conditions have had 
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results also in the religious situation. 
In some way, though in a lesser degree, 
the condition in these republics is some- 
what as it was in America after the 
War of Independence. Churches which 
formerly were aided by the state are 
now under the necessity of living on 
their own resources. In some places 
this has been next to a calamity for the 
Russian Orthodox Church and_ the 
Lutheran Church. The Roman Catho- 
lics, aided by their strong organization 
and strong missionary propaganda, have 
made up the losses. In Riga, the capital 
of Latvia, the Catholics have taken over 
the grand old Lutheran Cathedral and 
made -it the fortress of the newly ap- 
pointed Roman archbishop. Also, in 
other Lutheran centers the Catholics 
are very active. In some ways, the 
Lutherans are handicapped on account 
of their near connection to German 
Lutherans who politically are suspected. 
The Methodist position is therefore 
clear. We are Protestants as are also 
our Lutheran -brethren. But, in some 
ways, we are in a better position than 
they because of our independence of any 
political party. Furthermore, we are a 
Protestant evangelistic reserve army 
whose call is to advance, while our fel- 
low Christians of Protestant faith are 
eften in danger of being defeated. 
Almost the same may be said about 
our relation to the Orthodox Russians. 
Formerly the Orthodox ministers in 
these provinces were subsidized by the 
Russian government, because the prin- 
cipal people did not belong to the Ortho- 
dox faith and therefore gave no salary 
to the Popes; but when the subsidies 
were stopped, the churches in not a 
few places were left without pastors. 
If no evangelical*mission is ready to . 
take care of these sheep without a shep- 
herd, the Roman Catholics will do go. 
And in addition to the Orthodox Rus- 
sians who lived here before the ‘war, 
nearly half a million Russian refugees, 
chiefly of the intelligent classes, came 
here after the revolution. These 
refugees suffer very much in many ways. 
What they once owned has been robbed 
by the Soviet, and broken up as they 
are, disheartened and in a time of 
bitterness, they will easily be a prey to 
an inferior belief or unbelief if no evan- 
gelical church does anything for their 
salvation. Of our preachers, not a few 
have: mastered the Russian language 
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very well and are at work among these 
unhappy people. 


A Prosperous Work 


The statistical figures of the work in 
the Baltic Provinces show increases. 
Not many places outside of India and 
China have been so prosperous as these 
provinces. Though this work was cut 
off from the work in Russia by the 
General Conference, there has been no 
decrease during the year in member- 
ship or in collections. And so rapid has 
the development been, that in spite of 
the loss of Russia, there has been dur- 
ing the year an increase of eight ap- 
peintments and sixty-eight preaching 
places. The Baltic Provinces are clearly 
a promising field deserving of all pos- 
sible prayer and financial assistance. 


DENMARK 
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A Gateway to Russia 


The Baltic Republics are used by other 
evangelical churches as a_ training 
ground whence well trained Russian 
workers, in due time, will go to sound 
the Gospel trumpet in the great Russian 
empire among its hundreds of millions 
of suffering people. Ought not the Meth- 
odists also to be training workers for 
this great opportunity? We are here 
at the historical moment. The Bol- 
shevist regime will not continue. But 
even when it is gone, the people will not 
fall back in the old ways politically nor 
religiously. It will be through Balticum 
and Finland that the northern half of 
the gigantic empire will have its evan- 
gelical baptism. May Methodism be 
ready to do its share! 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


A Difficult Year 

The year 1924 has been a year of dis- 
turbance in Denmark Methodism. The 
relationships between the Jerusalems 
Chureh and-the Central Mission of 
Copenhagen have been matters of seri- 
ous discussion since 1922. The pastor 
of the Jerusalems Church not having his 
assertions sustained by the Central Mis- 
sion Board, made an attack this last 
year in the daily papers upon the Cen- 
tral Mission and its leader, Bishop Anton 
Bast. His attack was commented upon 
publicly and privately, especially so be- 
cause in a small country like Denmark, 
Bishop Bast and his work in the Central 
Mission are so widely known. 


Commission Reports 

The Bishop, desiring both himself and 
the Central Mission to be free of all sus- 
picion, appealed to the Minister of 
Justice, who appointed a Commission of 
Three to examine the whole matter. 
After thorough examination, this Com- 
mission declared publicly, that they had 
visited the different branches of the 
Central Mission work and that what 
they had seen was deserving of great 
praise. They found the Homes clean 
and in good order, provided with sun- 
light and fresh air; the beds and furni- 
ture of the most modern construction. 
In addition, they found that the Bishop 
had gathered an intelligent staff of co- 
workers; and that in the Commission’s 


‘suffering have 


judgment, the Central Mission deserves 
the continued support of the public. 
Concerning the administration of Cen- 
tral Mission funds, the Commission 
called in expert assistants. After a 
thorough examination of the bookkeep- 
ing and management, they declared that 
in no case had it been found that the 
funds had been administered wastefully 
or improperly. The Commission also 
found the funds duly accounted for in 
the Central Mission’s books. 


Further Attacks 

After the accusing pastor had been 
suspended from his pastorate, he con- 
tinued his vindictive attacks upon the 
work, and with some of his followers in 
the latter part of 1924, had Bishop Bast 
arrested and, contrary to Danish law, 
held in prison for ten days until the 
Superior Court took up the case and 
released him. It is not strange that 
under such conditions the work of the 
Church has been seriously hampered; 
but where one preacher was false, many 
others stood firm and it is evident that 
the work will now go forward effec- 
tively. 


Conference Report 

The Committee of the State of the 
Church in its report to the Annual Con- 
ference stated: ‘The past year has in 
several ways been a hard year and much 
the Bishop and _ the 
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preachers had to bear. In every one 
of the churches, however, there has been 
a wholly interested group of men and 
women eagerly intent upon the work. 


That has made it easier for the 
preachers. As to the future, though 
all of the dark clouds are not yet 


scattered, it is the hope and the prayer 
of the Committee that in the new Con- 
ference year the sun will break forth 
with light and life and joy upon the 
work, and that at the next Annual Con- 
ference there may be signs of peace and 
victory.” 


A Brighter Day 

There are many God-fearing men in 
the Denmark Conference and when the 
sky again is bright, as it will be before 
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long, the Church at large will again 
hear good news from Denmark. In 
spite of the difficulties there have been 
blessed times in many of the churches. 
In some of the older ones there have 
been revivals with a good number of 
converts. 

The Jerusalems Church with its pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. P. Rasmussen, is 
moving forward with new victories. 
The members who headed the attacks 
upon Bishop Bast have been tried and 
excluded and, at the last session of the 
Annual Conference, the Rev. J. P. 
Ingerslew was tried and expelled from 
membership in the Conference. The 
church members have rallied to the 
work and the church is facing a new era 
of prosperity. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 


General 

The countries on both sides of the 
eastern part of the Baltic Sea have in 
later years been among the most fruit- 
ful fields in the Copenhagen Area. The 
two peoples living there, Finns and 
Estonians, belonged originally to the 
same racial group, and have still, in 
great measure, the same race character- 
istics. They are emotional of temper 
and when converted they are pious and 
faithful. 

The work among the Finns which in 
the last quadrennium had such a happy 
development, resulting in more than a 
trebling of the membership, is still in a 
healthy state. Last year, there was 
nearly ten per cent increase in member- 
ship. This is due to the most faithful 
evangelistic zeal on the part of the pas- 
tors. The Finnish pastors have had a 
good evangelistic training in the Finnish 
Theological Seminary in Helsingfors, 
Rev. J. W. Hagmann, principal, and 
they have given proof of it in their 
ministry. 


Revivals and Increase of Members 

There have been revivals in nearly 
every church, with the result that there 
have been received 189 members on pro- 
bation and 150 in full connection. The 
increase in full members is 122. Four 
new Sunday schools have been organ- 
ized and also Epworth and Junior 
Leagues. 

There are now 18 organized churches 


with 642 probationers and 1,443 full 
members; 31 Sunday schools with 2,266 
children; 10 Junior Leagues with 685 
members; 15 Epworth Leagues with 812 
members; and 2 Brotherhood Chapters 
with 104 members. The money collected 
for all purposes amounted to 800,000 
Finnish marks. Three of the churches 
have been self-supporting this year and 
three more will be so the coming year. 
The work goes steadily on toward self- 
support, so that it is safe to predict that, 
each year, one or more of the older 
churches will be self-supporting. The 
younger ones will certainly follow, if 
they only can secure help at the start, 
especially in building meeting houses 
and parsonages. 


Country Evangelists 

There have been two young Women 
evangelists at work in the country vil- 
lages and factory places. They have 
visited more than 80 villages and other 
places, and have held 489 meetings at- 
tended by 19,474 people. Several con- 
verts have been won for Christ and 
Methodism has been made widely known 
by their work. 


District Meetings 

In the early autumn, to begin the re- 
vival season two meetings for consecra- 
tion, especially for preachers, were held. 
The meetings were immensely blessed 
and revivals in the different churches 
have followed. In January, there was 
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held the twentieth annual union Dis- 
trict Conference at Wilmanstrand. The 
union Epworth League meeting includ- 
ing the whole country, was held at Wasa 
and several courses for Sunday school 
teachers were held in February. These 
meetings are of the greatest importance 
for the work. 


Call for Preachers 

The District Superintendents are con- 
stantly receiving calls for preachers and 
the people are ripe for the Gospel. The 
preachers are most heartily welcomed 
wherever they go. 


Book and Tract Work 

Several books and tracts, two regular 
papers, the “Rauhan Sanomia” with two 
numbers a month and a children’s paper, 
“Lasen Ystava,” once a week, have been 
printed and circulated among the people 
to prepare them to receive the Gospel 
and to encourage the children in the 
Sunday schools. 


Social Work 

There are two orphanages with thirty- 
five children and one deaconess at work. 
There have been given, during the 
winter, meals to fifty-two needy children 
besides clothing and food for the poor 
and needy in every city where we have 
work. The Sailors’ Mission has been 
continued and the Rev. V. K. Aulank, 
the leader, has visited several hundred 
ships and collected a good amount of 
money for the work. A reading hall and 
beautiful church belong to the Mission. 
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Many tracts and considerable other 
literature have been given away on the 
ships to the sailors. 


Property 
The progress of the work has not been 
enly in increased membership.- Last 


year there was a good increase in the 
amount raised for ministerial support 
and in other items of self-support. One 
new church and two parsonages have 
been built during the year, and the total 
property debt has been decreased. The 
greatest need is the new central build- 
ing in MHelsingfors, which has been 
anticipated for many years. 


Prospects 

The hope for the future of the work 
is good and a large share in the harvest 
for Christ is expected among the Finnish 
people in Finland, Russia and Siberia. 
Every point indicates a promising 
future for the Finnish work, and Meth- 
odism had reason to expect a fine re- 
sult from the sacrifices made for the 
work in the “Country of a Thousand 
Lakes.” But how the workers will be 
able to keep the work from collapsing 
after the cut in missionary aid this year, 
is not possible to see in advance. The 
finance committee and the leaders -of 
the work asked for a slight increase in 
the appropriation which they thought 
absolutely necessary. The cut came 
therefore as a heavy blow to these faith- 
ful workers. Finland was among the 
countries which suffered hard in. the 
war and revolution, the consequences of 
which are still felt. 


FINLAND-SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


First Year 

Finland-Swedish Mission Conference 
had in 1924 its first year of separation 
from the Finland Annual Conference. 
As the work in Finland was begun by 
Swedes and among the Swedish-speak- 
ing Finns, it had from the first its roots 
among the Swedes and, therefore, the 
Swedish Mission Conference is not an 
assemblage of untested men. There was 
no hazard connected with the organ- 
ization of the Conference; accordingly 
the work has been going on as formerly 
in a sound way. Everything bears the 
impress of being part of a solid work 
though there has not been any 
great increase in the number of mem- 


bers. During the year Rev. K. A. Wik, 
the Superintendent, took up work in 
Sweden, and the pastor at Helsingfors, 
Rev. Karl Hurtig, was appointed Super- 
intendent. 


Evangelistic Work 


There has not been a great revival 
in any one of the churches, but in many 
places not a few souls have been saved. 
In Helsingfors some thirty new converts 
have joined the church, and in other 
places there has been a considerable 
increase. A new church has been organ- 


‘ized at Karis, a place which looks very 


promising. 
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The Training of Preachers 

For the solid training of pastors, the 
Conference decided to have its future 
workers educated in the Scandinavian 
Seminary, at Gothenburg, Sweden, and. 
provision was made for support of the 
Finnish students there. And in addition 
to the regular training of future pastors, 
the Swedish Epworth League of Finland 
proposed that the Conference organize 
evangelist courses as a help to local 
preachers and other lay-workers, and as 
a preparatory training of young men 
for the ministry. The Conference 
agreed to that proposal and will carry 
it out. The young people are greatly 
in earnest as seen in the work of the 
young peoples’ societies and the Sunday 
school. 


Property 
At Borga, the chapel has been rebuilt 
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at a cost of 100,000 Finnish marks. It 
is a splendid place of worship. At Inga, 
a church edifice is under erection, which 
will be one of the handsomest Method- 
ism has in the country. It was made 
possible by a special gift of the land 
and 300,000 Finnish marks additional. 
When completed the church will have 
cost about 500,000 Finnish marks. 


Self-Support 

A sure step toward self-support has 
been taken through the Conference 
Home Mission Society. The aim is, by 
aid of that society, to extend the Gospel 
to the darkest spots in Swedish Fin- 
land, but because of the cut in the mis- 
sionary appropriation, it will help tem- 
porarily to keep up the work already 
started. It is a good omen that the 
income of that society is growing year 
by year. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Severe Conditions 

The year 1924 was a year of much 
suffering in Norway. A _ widespread 
stoppage of work and the subsequent 
lockout worked havoc among the poor 
people all over the country. In not a 
few places conditions were terrible. The 
poverty in some places became so acute 
that children, from want of food and 
needed garments, had to stay away from 
school. An old gentleman said to one 
of the preachers a short time before his 
death last June: “I am an old man now, 
but in my whole life I do not remember 
a winter so fearful to so large a part 
of our people.’ And the distress has 
not been confined to the poor in North 
Norway, but in the southern part of the 
country, where people on an average are 
rather well to do, there have been hard 
times for poor people. Added to all this 
has been the bitterness produced by the 
conflict between employers and laborers, 
and the unbelief in every form of reli- 
gion which the Bolshevistic-minded Nor- 
wegian laborers got from Russia. All 
of this has hardened the soil against the 
gospel message. 

In the State Church a doctrinal strife 
has been going on for several years, and 
in the last year it became very bitter. 
The Free Churches have divided and 
sub-divided, and a religious unrest is 
prevailing which may be fatal to a 


sound development of true and real 
Christianity. 


Evangelistic Work 


In spite of these difficulties Norwegian 
Methodism has had a relatively good 
year. In nearly all of the churches 
there have been revivals resulting in 
conversions. The scores who knelt at 
Methodist altars last year are the 
Church’s letter of recommendation and 
a blessed increase of members has come 
as a result. 

Another outcome has been a restoring 
of the old fashioned class meetings and 
prayer meetings in not a few of the 
churches. To the older preachers and 
members it is as if some good friends of 
former years had been away for a time 
and had come back and settled anew. 

It is a good omen that the young 
people are working eagerly to bring the 
gospel message to new places. A spe- 
cial fruit of this is the organization of 
a new church in Molde. It has had a 
blessed revival time and a good increase 
in membership. Also, in other places 
new work has been opened. 


Property 


The new church at Stavanger was 
dedicated January 27th. It is an up-to 
date church which for generations wil, 
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prove a Christian home well adapted to 
be a gospel workshop. 

At Trondhjem the church building 
work is going on. The members and 
friends, in a most self-sacrificing way, 
have given money and manual work ac- 
cording to means and strength. The 
new church edifice is a necessity in 
order to provide room for the different 
branches of the new work. 

In Oslo - (Christiania), the First 
Church edifice has been renewed 
throughout and many other churches 
also have made extensive improvements. 
In Skien, Kristianssund, and Flek- 
kefjord, houses for parsonages have been 
bought. The Conference, in recent 
years, has made good progress in ac- 
quiring property for both churches and 
parsonages. 


Social Work 

The Conference deaconess work is a 
leader in the Copenhagen Area in that 
kind of work. The deaconess hospital 
at Bergen is developing rapidly. Last 
year a large number of patients were 
taken in and a larger number of opera- 
‘tions were performed than in any year 
before. And the Sisters’ Homes in Oslo 
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(Christiania) and in Bergen are centers 
of splendid influences to both the souls 
and bodies of those who come to them. 

One more Children’s Home was given 
over to the Conference last year. It is 
located in North Norway and is to be 
a home for children suffering from 
phthisis or whose parents died from that 
disease. Funds for Children’s Homes 
are being collected in Bergen and in 
Trondhjem, both having reached a con- 
siderable size. 

A home for old people was dedicated 
April 27th, 1924, in Vasso, a town in the 
most northern part of the country. In 
five other places similar homes for old 
people have been planned. 


Self-Support 

A strong resolution on self-support was 
adopted by the Annual Conference of 
1924. A diminishing of missionary aid 
to current work has been effected, and 
in order not to check the work in its 
development a connectional fund was 
established. That the cut would be so 
severe no one feared, but when it came 
it was met with many necessary read- 
justments in the work. Nevertheless, 
it will be a hard vear for our workers. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Sweden Annual Conference is the 
leading Conference in the Copenhagen 
Area. It has the largest number of min- 
isters and laymen, and the Swedish min- 
isters are among the best trained in 
Conference work. 


Annual Conference Recognized 

The Methodist Episcopal Churches, by 
a royal edict of October 31, 1873, were 
acknowledged in Sweden, so that every 
church for itself was permitted to own 
church property and transact business 
according to Swedish law. But accord- 
ing to this edict all forms of property 
were to be held by an individual Church 
or group of persons. Until recently, it 
was never made clear whether the Con- 
ference, as such, could own property. 
Several times in the Annual Conference 
that question has been discussed. When 
the Church Building Fund was created 
in 1915 there was a thorough discussion, 
and a trained lawyer was consulted. 
But the answer was, that it is highly 
questionable how far Swedish law can 


permit a body like the Methodist Epis- 
copal Annual Conference to hold real 
property. Then the question was laid 
aside. 

The case is now satisfactorily settled. 
After several negotiations the Annual 
Conference as a body, in March, 1924, 
by a royal edict, was acknowledged 
under the name of The Annual Confer- 
ence of the Foundation, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Sweden. By that 
edict the Conference is entitled to own 
real property, and it is now the owner 
of the Swedish Central Building, Sibyl- 
legaten 18, Stockholm, which was ac- 
quired by the money granted by the 
Missionary Society. It also has taken 
title to the real estate at Gothenburg, 
which belongs to the Swedish Theo- 
logical School and the joint Scandina- 
vian School. Bequests and other funds 
can now be held by the Conference and 
administered in its name. 


Self-Support 
More than at any previous time, the 
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question of self-support is burning, and 
the Conference not only adopted a plan 
for gradually diminishing its requests 
from the Missionary Society but, ina 
firm way, met the cut last November. 
Of course, the churches in hard times 
like the present are not able to make 
up the cut. The pastors have to suffer 
a heavy loss. The high value of Swed- 
ish money makes it difficult to compete 
in production with other countries, and 
the laborers for that reason have suf- 
fered from lack of employment. Yet in 
spite of that, the funds for ministerial 
support were increased with about 
eleven thousand crowns last year, and 
the members. will give this year all that 
they possibly can give. 

In addition to what is raised year by 
year for current work, the Conference 
has created some permanent funds as a 
basis for different kinds of work. Home 
Missions, Church Building, Educational 
Work, Deaconess Work, Book Concern 
and other connectional objects are 
helped through these funds. In total 
they amount to more than one and a 
half million crowns, by far the largest 
part of which/’has been collected in re- 
cent years. 


Property 


Church buildings have been erected 
and dedicated in Gravlunda and in 
Dalarna, a new preaching place. In 
Hastholmen, in southern Sweden, and in 
Gallersta and WHagberg, in western 
Sweden, chapels have been dedicated. 
Three churches have acquired houses for 
their pastors. If all the churches and 
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parsonages were free of debt it would 
be relatively easy to cease all grants 
from the Missionary Society. About one 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns must 
be paid annually in interest and part 
payments of debt on property. It is 
wonderful indeed that in spite of 
poverty, heavy taxes and much debt on 
property, there is as much done for 
pastors’ salaries as there is. 


Evangelistic Work 

For several years the work of the 
Conference was hampered by some un- 
churchly movements which captured our 
converts so that the increase in mem- 
bership in no wise has kept pace with 
the number of converts. Another rea- 
son for the relatively small number of 
accessions has been the liberal spirit 
which has prevailed since the war. As 
the Methodist Church has a stricter 
discipline than most of the other de- 
nominations, some people, though con- 
verted, prefer a Church with a more lax 
discipline. Yet after some years of 
decrease in membership the tide turned 
last year, and again there is an in- 
crease. This is due to the strong evan- 
gelistic work done by the pastors and 
lay-evangelists, as well as by the 
Epworthians who have been busy in the 
Lord’s work as perhaps never before. 
And while the present report is being 
written, reports have come from many 
workers of great revivals and many con- 
verts joining the churches. Especially 
were the students of the Theological 
School, in their Christmas vacation 
among the churches, instrumental in 
securing scores of conversions. 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Social Service Centers 

Some outstanding pieces of social serv- 
ice work have been done in France dur- 
ing the Centenary period. They have 
shown that they are well established, 
that they were in the beginning well 
conceived, and that it is reasonable to 
look for continued growth and useful- 
ness to the people of France. There are 
the Social Center at Chateau Thierry 
which is the culmination of reconstruc- 
tion among the villages assigned to us; 
the orphanage at Poissy for girls; the 
orphanage for boys at Charvieu: the 
work in the Croix Rousse district of 


Lyon; and the Paris work. Through 
relief work, day nurseries, educational 
classes and recreational activities, the 
children and young people are being at- 
tracted to the Church in large numbers. 


Poissy 

About a quarter of a mile from the 
Seine, an hour northwest of Paris, is 
located the Chateau Champfleury. The 
property consists of many acres of 
meadow and farm land as well as the 
old Chateau, gardens, groves and _ter- 
races. The building has been altered to 
care for the girls formerly in the homes 
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at Cannes and Ecully. There are about 
60 girls now in the home. The object is 
to give them definite aims and ideals in 
a Christian atmosphere as well as 
physical up-building and mental equip- 


ment. There are definite courses in 
housekeeping, cooking and manual 
work. 


Chateau-Thierry 

The Methodist Memorial stands in this 
historic little old shell-torn city on the 
battle front of France as a living monu- 
ment. Upon the theory that living flesh 
and throbbing brain are better than life- 
less marble and emotionless granite, it 
was determined to make our work in 
this place a remembrance of the Ameri- 
cans who gave their lives for France in 
1918. It translates Lord Byng’s noble 
phrase into reality: “Honor the dead by 
helping the living.’ 

Soon after the armistice the Board 
of Foreign Missions was asked to aid 
France in the care of the refugees who 
were returning to their homes in the 
devastated areas. Thirty-two villages 
were assigned to us in the valley of the 
Marne. After the first year it was de- 
termined to make a more permanent 
work than that of material relief for the 
refugees. A centrally located property 
known as the Old Elephant Hotel was 
purchased. It seemed almost hopeless 
to think of making this ruined shell- 
torn building attractive as a center for 
social service. Gradually this old build- 
ing has been transfigured until it is re- 
garded as beautiful, with birds and 
flowers and sanitary cleanliness. 

In 1923, from April to September, by 
actual count, there were 4,507 visitors to 
the Methodist Memorial. During the 
same year, from the daily reports of the 
various activities, it is seen that 384,000 
services have been rendered. 

The Methodist Memorial has. thus 
come to be recognized as an important 
center for Christian social activities in 
the life of this devastated community. 

The program includes a Day Nursery 
for the care of babies from three months 
to two years of age. Every precaution 
is taken for the good health of these 
precious future citizens of France. 

Hducational classes have been main- 
tained for teaching English, shorthand, 
typewriting, sewing, hat making, cook- 
ing and gymnastics. A radio installed 
has brought daily concerts from Paris. 
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A free circulating library, with nearly 
a thousand volumes is in daily use, with 
a public reading room. The young peo- 
ple are organized in various groups, in- 
cluding Boy Scouts, Wolf Cubs, Girl 
Guides. A War Museum with a valu- 
able collection of souvenirs from the 
battlefields, with the Quentin Roosevelt 
Motor, is an attraction to many. 

Dr. and Mrs. Julian S. Wadsworth 
have been in charge of this work since 
1919, almost from its beginning. He 
was given the Bronze Medal by the gov- 
ernment in recognition of his coopera- 
tion with the educational work of the 
local Board, and was made a “Citizen 
of Honor” of Chateau-Thierry, in recog- 
nition of the value of the Methodist 
Memorial to the community. 


Charvieu 


The home for boys at this center cares 
for about 90 boys. It is under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. Edgar Blake, 
Jr. A new dormitory has been com- 
pleted which will relieve for the present 
the crowded condition of the school. The 
curriculum of the school consists of 
courses of study approved by the goy- 
ernment. In addition there are courses 
in manual training, each boy being al- 
lowed to choose the trade he wishes to 
learn. Following the war, boys were ac- 
cepted free of charge, but now those 
with one parent and able to pay, are 
charged a small fee. A few boys are 
added at the actual cost of keeping 
them, up to the full capacity of the 
school. The younger boys are under the 
spiritual care of a well-trained French- 
Swiss pastor. There is a graded Sun- 
day school, the boys being divided into 
classes. 

Connected with the orphanage, but 
under separate management, is the Char- 
vieu farm of 425 acres. Rev. A. T. Hal- 
sted, a graduate of the Michigan agricul- 
tural school, a man of technical ability 
and practical training, is in charge. 
Concerning this work he reports as fol- 
lows: 

The Garden.—One of the first needs 
of the orphanage was plenty of vege- 
tables. A twelve-acre plot was given 
special care as a garden. To utilize the 
space to the best advantage fruit of all 
kinds was set out, growing the vege- 
tables between the rows of young trees. 
During the past five years 2,600 fruit 
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trees have been planted, also large 
quantities of currants, gooseberries, 


raspberries, strawberries and asparagus. 
A nursery has been started to have stock 
for future planting and there are now 
~gsome 5,000 trees and rose bushes that 
have been grafted. 

The boys do quite a share of the work 
in this garden inasmuch as it is near 
the school and does not take them too 
far from their class work. Gardening 
has a definite place in the school pro- 
gram for all of the boys. A program 
has been started for reforesting the hill- 
sides and corners of the farm that are 
not suitable for cultivation or pasture. 
The government has made a grant of 
32,000 young trees for that purpose. 

American Farm Tools—AS the needs 
became apparent new tools were pur- 
chased. The agents of the various com- 
panies in France favored the farm with 
discounts on all purchases because the 
use. of them helped in their advertising 
and introduction of American farm 
tools. 

Many years hence hay will still be 
mown with the scythe, and grain with 
the cradle, and the seed will be broad- 
casted by hand because some of the 
neighbors still contend that hay is not 
as nourishing when cut with a mowing 
machine, and that grain does not grow 
as well when drilled in. And yet these 
same people have frequently asked what 
the farm hay is treated with in the mow 
to make the cows so much fatter than 
theirs. With the present equipment as 
“much work is being done with eight 
men, five horses and a Fordson tractor, 
including the care of the stock, as the 
neighbors are doing on the same tillable 
area with 78 men and 100 horses. 

Herd of Pure Swiss Cows—Today, 
after five years of hard work, the farm 
has a pure bred herd, made up of six- 
teen Swiss cows, a bull and eight 
heifers. If the capital could be found 
to triple this number it would pay well 
to do so, for the farm crops at present 
- could care for them. 

With these few cows, the farm in it- 
self has become practically self-support- 
ing besides rendering a real service to 
the neighbors in furnishing them at a 
reasonable price pure bred bull calves 
for the purpose of grading up their 
herds. All the milk available for sale 
outside of the school has been sold to 
people who come for it morning and 
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night. Several times as much could be 
sold in the same way. : 

Hogs and Sheep—France is eating 
more pork proportionately than before 
the war because it is more quickly pro- 
duced. Although the supply is increas- 
ing, pork still brings fifteen cents per 
pound live weight. The farm has fat- 
tened 180 hogs this year, and could carry 
a flock of 200 sheep profitably, if it-only 
had them. In this way only will it be 
possible to get a full return from the 
100 acres of brush land. The raising of 
livestock is going to be the best means 
of making the Charvieu Farm support 
the Boys’ School as a financial endow- 
ment. It is also the best means of 
building up the fertility of the farm, 
thus making greater production possible 
for the future. The raising of pure- 
bred stock through careful and system- 
atic selection will contribute much to 
the entire country round about. 

Bees and Honey—Anttoine Bousquet, 
fourteen years old, wanted to take up 
carpentering as a trade. A model of a 
bee hive was given him to work on and 
he made thirty-eight. These hives are 
now filled with busy bees and honey is 
one of the paying crops of the farm. 

A Temperance Farm—2I1n 1919 it was 
stated that it would be impossible to 
procure farm help without following 
the custom of furnishing them all the 
wine they wanted to quench their thirst. 
This problem confronted Mr. Halsted 
three days after his arrival when a bill 
was presented for wine that had already 
been swallowed. But, for nearly five 
years this has been the only temperance 
farm in France. The young men who 
now work for the farm neither drink 
smoke nor chew, a record that is diffi- 
cult to duplicate even in the United 
States. One of these young men has be- 
come an instructor in gardening and 
takes the boys in their class and experi- 
mental work. Two others have decided 
to become missionaries and one has 
come to the United States and is work- 
ing on the college farm at the Michigan 
Agricultural College as a means of earn- 
ing his way through school. 


Gennevilliers 


This town is but a short distance from 
Paris. In union with the Evangelical 
Methodist Church we are carrying on 
evangelistic and social work, including 
a medical dispensary. 
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Grenoble Lyon 
The work of the children’s home 


under the auspices of the Woman’s Kor- 
eign Missionary Society has been highly 
commended by the inspector of schools 
for the province of Isere. The scope of 
the work has been greatly enlarged due 
to the increase in facilities provided by 
the additional land and buildings. An 
active Methodist Church carries on evan- 
gelical work. 


Albertville, St. Alban, Bourgneuf 
These towns are the centers of Meth- 
odist work in the Savoie. Albertville 
is up near Mt. Blanc, and the people of 
the church conduct a day nursery and a 
handicraft class for girls. The work at 
St. Alban is advancing in the new 
chapel. The church ministers to a large 
mountain population and is the center 
of a circuit of preaching places in the 
villages of the Savoie. Religious 
prejudice has held back the work at 
Bourgneuf but it is gradually winning 
its way into the hearts of the people. 


The moving picture hall purchased-in 
this city with Centenary funds, provides 
a preaching place and social welfare hall 
on the hill overlooking the city. The 
part of the building used for religious 
services is already too small. The large 
social hall will not accommodate the 
crowds that come on any special occa- 
sion. It is located in the Croix Rousse 
district of Lyon, which is almost en- 
tirely a silk making community. 


Strasbourg 


An earnest evangelistic work is ecar- 
ried on here and all departments of the 
church are flourishing. 


Colmar 


In this town, a little south of Stras- 
bourg, the pastor makes a specialty of 
work among the children and his child 
welfare enterprises are rapidly develop- 
ing. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 


Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario 

The first half year of 1924 indicated 
good school work marked with much 
of interest. The enrollment, with an 
increase of sixty students, marks the 
high point from the beginning of the 
institution thirty years ago. Halls were 
filled and a waiting list begun on the 
opening day. One hundred and fifty 
guests from the city, with parents of the 
pupils, visited the school on the occasion 
of the Christmas exercises. A _ school 
Watch Night service, which was very 
helpful and reverent, closed the old year. 
American guests delight in the beauti- 
ful location, and official representatives 
of the consular service consider the 
work as creating one of the strong and 
intelligent bonds of friendship between 
Italy and America. The school will con- 
tinue open during July and August of 
1925 after the close of the regular term. 
Some gpace, however, will be reserved 
for guests who come during the summer 
of the “Sacred Year,’ and for Ameri- 
ean students who spend a few weeks in 
Rome. 

In a study of a group of the students 
it was found that fifty pay all fees; some 
are on part scholarships; a few are on 


full scholarships. The last class are 
mainly those from the Balkan states, 
some of whose fathers fell in the war. 

According to religion they are divided 
thus: Russian Orthodox, 8; Moham- 
medans, 2; Lutheran, 2; Church of Eng- 
land, 2; Baptist, 2; Methodist, 15; Ro- 
man Catholic, 36. The boys are sons of 
diplomats, naval officers, surgeons, doc- 
tors, engineers, chemists, business men, 
hotel managers, Methodist and Baptist 
preachers, and protessors—a tremend- 
ously significant group. They are pre- 
paring to become: doctors, surgeons, 
artillery officers, cavalry officers, naval 
officers, civil and electrical . engineers, 
chemists, violinists, lawyers, diplomats, 
preachers, officers in the air service, and 
to go into their fathers’ business. What 
better chance could a faculty wish than 
to live and work with a representative 
group like that, and to watch the boys 
grow from little fellows of ten to youths 
of eighteen? Several of the boys are 
ambitious to come to America. One boy 
has lived in America and speaks English 
quite well. The Russian Orthodox boys 
come from Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
and Russia. One Albanian is a Meth- 
odist. 
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During the year Rev. Samuel W. 
Irwin was appointed to the presidency 
of the school. For four years he has 
been the superintendent of the Jugo- 
Slavia Mission Conference, his work be- 
ing of such a quality as highly to recom- 
mend him for the leadership of this 
educational enterprise in Italy. 


The American Church on Via Firenze 

Dr. John W. Maynard, the pastor, has 
made this church a center for English- 
speaking sojourners in Rome. The 
church is open all the time. Dr. and 
Mrs. Maynard are regularly in their 
apartment in the same building—the 
Methodist Headquarters—and are con- 
stantly giving themselves in much ap- 
preciated service to American travelers, 
who come to them with questions of all 
sorts. Most of these tourists ask to be 
shown Monte Mario. The attacks upon 
the school have so advertised it that 
Americans from every church, and from 
none, know about it and are interested 
and wish to see it. Some days Dr. May- 
nard has escorted as many as 28 visitors 
to the hill and through the school. 

The service on Sunday morning in the 
American church is made a homelike 
one for the stranger within the gates 
of the Eternal City. On one hot July 
morning a congregation of a hundred—a 
wonderful attendance for a church in a 
European capital—twenty-one states and 
some European countries were repre- 
sented. The Sunday afternoon services 
in the parlor of the apartment upstairs 
are the same source of inspiration that 
they have been for twenty-five years, and 
more.. 

A four o’clock lecture course for Eng- 
lish-speaking persons is maintained dur- 
ing the season. The subjects follow the 
trend of life in Rome, and deal with 
places of interest to tourists. Then in 
addition Dr. Maynard gives suggestions 
of a practical nature for sight-seeing. 


The Northern District 

In this district, with its headquarters 
in Milan, there are twenty-one appoint- 
ments, including work in such well- 
known places as Fiume, Gorizia, Milan, 
Trent, Trieste, Udine and Venice. The 
cities and towns have special character- 
istics and difficulties, but out of them is 
coming some of the best work for Italy 
and the Kingdom. The work of the dis- 
trict is in the redeemed regions and is 
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of great interest, especially at Trent. 
Trent was, and still is, a strong city of 
Catholicism and the appearance of Meth- 
odism caused great alarm. Everything 
possible to hinder the work continues to 
be done, but the patient behavior of 
the members has drawn the sympathy of 
those who wish for a breath of liberal- 
ism to pass over the people. At Fiume, 
the work was difficult at first, but now 
it has the support of the official part of 
the city. 


The Southern District 

In this district the seventeen circuits 
are in full action and the evangelistic 
work is enthusiastic. Most of them are 
rural congregations of good size, as the 
one in Scicli, Sicily, where amid 
struggles and persecution, there is 
always great activity. At  Modica, 
Sicily, after a patient work of Bible 
selling, there is now a good church and a 
beautiful boarding house for young 
ladies. At Pozzalio, Sicily, there is be- 
ing organized a church in consequence 
of a long work of Scripture distribu- 
tion. 


The Casa Materna, Naples 

The orphanage in Naples continues to 
do its beneficent work. The family of 
the director is devoted to the work. 
“The schools are our pride,’ says the 
director. Visitors report that they are 
wonderful. One gentleman who spent 
the whole day going into one class after 
another and watching the children at 
drill on the playground, says that praise 
cannot be excessive—the work of the 
home and the classroom is so admirable. 
The schools are “accredited,” so that the 
government commissioner of examina- 
tions gives the examinations in the 
Home, and the children pass from class 
to class and finish with the same rank 
that pupils in the public schools receive. 
Requests for admission have been re- 
ceived from good families living in the 
neighborhood. 

In last year’s report it was stated that 
in the three weeks previous to April 
21, three little girls who had lost both 
parents came into the Home. One was 
sent by the mayor of Gorizia, way up to 
the northeast of Venice. The second was’ 
admitted at the request of the governor 
of Fiume. The third was a poor Neapoli- 
tan child who had been refused admis- 
sion to every other orphanage, and who 
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found peace in the Casa Materna. A 
fourth one was received, whose father 
became blind while at work in a factory, 
and then died leaving a widow and six 
children in the most wretched state. 
Five children went out this year to take 
up the battle of life on their own ac- 
count, but twenty-five more came to 
make their home in the Casa. Two boys 
have gone to Monte Mario to finish their 
studies. 


The Switzerland District 
The charges on this district include 
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the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church among Italians living in French, 
German and Italian Switzerland. The 
congregations are flourishing and the 
work is appreciated everywhere by the 
local authorities as well as by the other 
churches. The National Church of 
Switzerland helps financially and con- 
tributes to the maintenance of some of 
the ministers. This is a work which 
in a not too distant future will be en- 
tirely self-supporting. Among the most 
important features of the work is the 
interest in the children and young peo- 
ple. 


SPAIN MISSION 


Schools 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
two schools in Spain, one in Alicante 
and one in Seville. The Wesley Church 
has a large school in Barcelona; the 
Baptists have work in Alicante and in 
a few of the smaller towns; independent 
missionary organizations have school 
work in a number of cities. There are 
about 200 Protestant congregations in 
Spain, none of which possesses the re- 
seurces for a large work. 


The Alicante School 


Alicante is a city of 60,000 on the 
southeast coast, more typical of northern 
Africa than of Spain in its bleakness and 
its tropical lethargy. To this city, 
twenty-six years ago, came the Rev. 
Francisco Albrecias, a former agent of 
the Bible Society. He. started a school 
having as his qualifications an excellent 
Swiss education and the humanizing 
touch of his Bible Society experience. 
In a city strongly Catholic, and where 
more money is spent on the city bull 
ring than for the welfare of children, 
this school has prospered. It is called 
the Escuela Modelo and has had during 
the last reporting year an attendance 
of 560 pupils, mostly boys. There are 
10 men and 4 women teachers. The 
Sunday school numbers over 700 chil- 
dren. This work was taken over by the 


Board of Foreign Missions in 1920. The 
school cannot expand without increased 
accommodations. The classes in the 
day school continue to alternate between 
indoor and outdoor periods because there 
are not enough class rooms. 


Seville 


The work of the Evangelical Mission 
in which the Board of Foreign Missions 
is cooperating has had another good 
year. The number of church and Sun- 
day school members has increased and 
the voluntary offerings have more than 
doubled. The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations con- 
duct Bible classes and other religious 
conferences during the week. The aver- 
age attendance last year in the day 
schools was 214. Night schools for 
young men and women have been con- 
ducted with good success. In addition 
to the director, Don Patricio Gomez, 
there are four teachers. The accommo- 
dations are crowded. More children 
could be received with increased facili- 
ties.. Great regret has been expressed 
by the parents that it has been impos- 
sible to continue the kindergarten de- 
partment. It is hoped that increased 
support will enable the school not only 
to reopen this department, but to pro- 
vide for the large number of older chil- 
dren who would come if there were room 
for them. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY E. F. FREASE, SUPERINTENDENT 


Personal Mention 


The need of the many thousands of 
Kabyle workmen in the industrial cen- 


ters of France, over 45,000 in Paris 
alone, led to the subscription during the 
session of the last Conference by the 
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members of 10,000 franes, which with 
similar amounts which Bishop Blake 
undertook to find in France and else- 
where, assured the opening of a Mis- 
sion among them. As the large family 
of Emile and Mrs. Bres had reached a 
place where their education required 
that they should leave Kabylia, and Mr. 
Bres being peculiarly qualified, he was 
appointed to the new Mission, thus tak- 
ing from the force in North Africa one 
of the most experienced and versatile 
workers. 

In July the continued attacks of Medi- 
terranean fever led the doctors to order 
J. D. Townsend to leave North Africa 
at once, and he with his family went 
to Paris, where he has been engaged in 
the work of the France Mission Con- 
ference. Peculiarly gifted for work 
among boys, and singularly successful 
during the past ten years in the estab- 
lishing .and developing of the Kabyle 
Boys’ Home at Algiers, the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Townsend is a severe loss. 
Few missionaries are so widely esteemed 
and loved, as well by the people for 
whom they worked as by their fellow 
workers and others. Thus, two of the 
five Kabyle speaking missionaries have 
been taken away when there is earnest 
need for an increase in their number. 

James and Mrs. Robb, after ten years 
work as quasi-independent missionaries, 
were taken on the staff at the last Con- 
ference. As both are experienced work- 
ers and are well along in both French 
and Arabic, they are a welcome addition. 

Shortly after the return of Dr. and 
Mrs. Kelly from furlough, Mrs. Kelly 
was operated upon; and early in 1925 
(this report being written late!) Doctor 
Kelley also, both operations being quite 
successful. 

Stephen and Mrs. Kiser returned from 
furlough in May, resuming charge of 
the Constantine Boys’ Home, and releas- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Robb for work in 
Tunisia. 

Miss Annen, for years detained in 
Switzerland owing to ill health in her 
family, returned to the field during the 
year and resumed her work at Il Maten, 
her mother coming with her. 

Miss Frances Van Dyne and Miss 
Hsther Van Dyne of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society reached the 
field just at the end of the year to take 
up work among the French University 
zirl students. 
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WORK AMONG KABYLES AND 
} ARABS 


The People 

It is difficult to use accurately the 
term native in North Africa. The 
Kabyles, of the great Berber family of 
the same race stock as the Huropean 
peoples, have been in North Africa as 
far back as history takes us. The Jews 
have been here in their thousands all 
through the centuries. The Arabs came 
some eleven centuries ago. Huropean 
colonies have dwelt here from time im- 
memorial. Just under a century dates 
the modern French occupation. Re- 
cently on a train a fine young man, 
farming hundreds of acres, said to me, 
“My great grandfather came here from 
France in 1831. This is my country, I 
am an Algerian, and glory in it!” He is 
one of many thousands. Our main mis- 
sionary drive is here, however, among 
the Moslem peoples, and they are 
Kabyles and Arabs, the former number- 
ing perhaps four to one of the latter, 
but as to language, the Arab being 
spoken by considerably more than half. 

As a result of the part they took in 
the Great War and their subsequent 
closer contact with Europeans added to 
other influences, they are now at once 
more accessible and more _ difficult. 
Adrift from their moorings religiously 
and otherwise, they are claiming poli- 
tical, economic and even social equality 
with the European. Hence the problem 
has abruptly and radically changed. It 
is no longer simply to compare one reli- 
gion with another religion, but to show 
that Christ alone is capable of solving 
the difficulties of, and providing a prac- 
tical solution for their own political, eco- 
nomic and _ social aspirations—that, 
indeed, His is the only religion really 
and adequately “profitable for the life 
which now is” as well as “for that which 
is to come.” 

In the wonderful mountain region 
east from Algiers to Constantine 300 
miles away, live a million Kabyles. 
The region is divided by the great 
Djoudjoura range into Great and Little 
Kabylia. 


Great Kabylia 


Fort National is our center for Great 
Kabylia. Mr. Blackmore writes: “We 
are to-day in face of a changed Berber. 
His heart is open, wide open to the mes 
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sage of up-to-date Christian civilization. 
He does not realize how much civiliza- 
tion is indissolubly linked up with Jesus 
Christ. But neither do I think he will 
turn away when he learns the main- 
spring from which the good things in 
modern civilization have come. 

“Aith Frah is a very fanatical Kabyle 
village just over a half hour’s walk 
away, which I have left alone for years. 
I went there a few days ago. How the 
spirit of the place has changed! Boys 
from there do attend some of our 
classes occasionally, unknown to their 
parents. Sick people come constantly to 
us for medicines and our workers have 
had charge of some serious cases among 
them. But indubitably the war and the 
going of the young men to France have 
wrought most for the change. They 
smiled when I mentioned that at my 
last visit I had been ordered out of the 
village, and warned never to come back. 
They remembered it, but spoke of it as 
of times that are no more. This is 
typical—and eloquent. Only a small 
minority hold to Islam because they 
want it. 

“The men are abroad seeking work. 
We have but few women workers to 
reach the women. But we have an easy 
door and effectual to the children. In 
addition to the abstract and exclusively 
religious teaching of the catechisms, we 
are trying to give a course of studies in 
character forming and in the relation- 
ships of life. Never has the situation 
been more favorable. We have grown 
in favor with Kabyli and Huropean, offi- 
cial and private. Our preachers are 
making progress. In the two out-cen- 
ters, Oudhias and Agouni_ Bourar, 
classes are still better.” 


Little Kabylia 

The two stations, Il Maten on the 
mountain side and Sidi-Aich seven miles 
away in the fertile valley on the rail- 
road, are in the midst of the densest 
population of the entire region, the 
“commune mixt” of Sidi-Aich having a 
population of 120,000. 

Il Maten—It has been the plan to 
make this the center for work among 
women. Mr. and Mrs. Rochedieu moved to 
Sidi-Aich to replace Mr. and Mrs. Bres, 
though he still has oversight of’ the 
general work of both stations, leaving 
his assistants, Local Deacon and Mrs. 
Said Abouadaou, for the general work 
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at Il Maten. Mr. Rochedieu writes: 
“Upon the arrival of Miss Annen and 
her mother the evangelistic work for 
women, which had been languishing 
during the prolonged absence of Miss 
Labarthe on sick leave, took a new life. 
The classes have been well attended. 
Although the demarcation between the 
two stations has been clearly made this 
year, there are still boys’ classes at II 
Maten, and Mr. Abouadaou and his 
helper are greatly encouraged by this 
and the evangelistic work in the neigh- 
boring villages. ; 

“One of the most interesting parts of 
our work is in a village three quarters 
of an hour distant, where a ‘marabout’ 
woman, not yet able to bend her pride 
to confess Christ, still opens her house 
for the weekly class of some forty girls, 
and a considerable number of women, 
who crowd it to suffocation. 

“The dispensary continues to open 
the doors of the most fanatical. Re- 
cently I was called to see the wife of a 
‘marabout’ who had never consented to 
see the French doctor. 

“A happy transformation has taken 
place among the women and girls in the 
Carpet School. Several have asked for 
baptism, and a fine spirit exists among 
them and the singing of hymns replaces 
the former quarrelling.” 

Sidi-Aich—The decision to central- 
ize here, for the moment at least, all 
our industrial and agricultural work, 
made it necessary for the whole staff 
to live temporarily in very inadequate 
quarters, and to work under great diffi- 
culties. Mr. Rochedieu, in charge of the 
general work, has devoted himself 
largely to the religious training of the 
industrial and agricultural students and 
the workmen of the buildings, who 
form a considerable group. Late in the 
year he organized a troop of Scouts, in- 
cluding not only the lads from the 
schools but also some from Il Maten and 
others from the seaport of Bougie, thirty 
miles away. This provides for the 
recreational side, for which there is but 
little other help in the region. Several 
baptisms are being arranged for in 
January, and as the development of this 
important regional center goes forward 
Mr. Rochedieu anticipates great spiri- 
tual results. 

Algiers—The school work in the two 
homes for children is all in French, and 
their church relations have from the 
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first naturally been with the French 
Church. The direct evangelistic mission 
work is in connection with the central 
mission and church in the native town. 
The bulk of the population of the quar- 
ter is doubtless Kabyle, but the lan- 
guage is rather Arab; and crowded 
among them are many poor Huropeans, 
French, Spanish, Italian and thousands 
of Jews. All these are reached by the 
numerous meetings and classes of the 
Mission, but the fluctuating polyglot 
population makes. consecutive, organ- 
ized work exceedingly difficult. 

Paul Villon reports: “The meetings 
for adults continue to be attended by a 
considerable number of serious Euro- 
peans, Israelites and natives, and are 
exceedingly hopeful. In the native work 
there continue to be the same difficul- 
ties of securing regularity of attendance, 
except for the girls, particularly at- 
tracted by the sewing class. Still, the 
numbers continue very large. Opposi- 
tion is made to our Jewish classes by 
the Synagogue and the Israelite Alli- 
ance, children being even paid to report 
those who attend. These are promptly 
peinted out by the others and sent away. 
A group of ‘Independents’ has been 
formed who aid in keeping order and 
attend regularly the Sunday service. In 
spite of the opposition the numbers in- 
crease. 

“As to the thurch service, such inci- 
dents as the following are of interest. 
An aged Spanish woman received dur- 
ing the year never misses a service. A 
native girl comes regularly in spite of 
the objections of her parents, who, how- 
ever, do not object to her running the 
streets. Her sister, herself, unable to 
come, encourages her, being eager to 
have her repeat what she hears and the 
hymns. 

“Si Mahomed Tharzoult, so remark- 
ably converted last year and standing 
firm against the opposition of his family, 
died after a long illness, during which 
his testimony was always clear, both 
before his family and in the hospital 
where he was for several weeks. The 
nursing Sister was amazed and edified 
by his testimony, the like of which she 
had never heard, and was obliged to 
interfere to protect him from the other 
native patients in the ward.” 

The continued inability of the Mission 
to get possession of the greater part of 
its building, owing to the protection 
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given to tenants by the post-war emer- 
gency laws, alone prevents the full de- 
velopment of this work, which would 
undoubtedly produce great results. 

Constantine—Arabic is spoken in this 
city, but the Berber element largely pre- 
dominates. In the small hall in the 
native town there have been some phe- 
nomenal meetings during the year, con- 
ducted by J. L. Lochhead, J. H. C. Pur- 
don and Abd-el-Wahad. At one of them 
at which the writer was present, an 
Arab young man of good family got up 
and read a confession of faith in Christ, 
and another made a similar declaration. 
Family and social pressure is still too 
strong for most, though many are con- 
vineed. In this same hall classes for 
girls and women are conducted by Miss 
Lochhead and Mrs. Purdon. The evan- 
gelistic work of Miss Webb is carried 
on so far as her other duties permit and 
is very encouraging. She reports from 
80 to 130 children twice a week. 

For lack of quarters in the Arab city, 
the Arab Church services and Sunday 
school are held in the social hall of the 
French Church which is a considerable 
distance from the Arab city. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable number of adults 
and children from the Arab town attend 
the services, and with the children 
from the Homes and other members, 
this is the largest purely native congre- 
gation the Mission has in North Africa. 
Mr. Lochhead writes: “At the Christ- 


. mas festival there were about 350 pres- 


ent—some 250 Arab children, 60 adults 
and 40 French friends who are in sym- 
pathy with our Arab work. In all the 
history of the work among Arabs in 
Constantine there never has been such 
a large and enthusiastic meeting.” 

Tunis—Mr. Cooksey reports: “The 
evangelistic effort during the year has 
been distinctly encouraging. Some five 
thousand have visited us for meetings, 
ccnversations and social gatherings. 
Sales of Scriptures, tracts and good 
literature have been gratifying. 

“God has a people here, but they dare 
not yet identify openly themselves with 
us. At a recent meeting a young man 
rose and quietly said to the assembled 
men: “This man is speaking to you the 
truth, and I call upon you to listen in 
a quiet spirit, and to follow his teach- 
ing.’ For the next half hour we had a 
hearing which delighted us. The young 
man belongs to one of the most influen- 
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' tial religious families of the city. Men 
like him come from time to time, say 
they are reading the Bible, listen hun- 
grily to an address, but dare not openly 
identify themselves with us. We shall, 
I believe, see more reaping from this 
sowing when we can supplement this 
public work by one of a quieter char- 
acter, carried on quite apart from our 
hall. For several years we have pleaded 
for funds to open this quiet Christian 
club, but no funds have been available. 

“Devoted medical work has been done 
by Mrs. Cooksey, faithfully helped first 
by Miss Marcusson and then by Miss 
Nyberg. More than three hundred 
women and girls a month have been 
treated and taught.’ Miss Marcusson 
has started work among women and 
girls in a new quarter of the city, and 
is greatly encouraged in it. 


HOMES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Tunis Boys’ Home 

Owing to the peculiar conditions in 
Tunis, this Home has had a checkered 
history; more than once it has had a 
struggle to exist, and last year, as re- 
ported, it weathered direct attack and 
opposition, closing the year successfully 
with its full complement of boys. Upon 
their return from furlough Doctor and 
Mrs. Kelly, resumed charge and it so 
prospered that Doctor Kelly, writing 
very briefly in bed after his operation, 
reports: “‘Last summer the enrollment 
was 30 (seven more than provided by 
the budget), with a waiting list of 16. 
We have made our way more slowly 
since the financial crisis. We have now 
just the quota, 23: one boy in the lycée, 
four in the graduating class Franco-Arab 
school, two in the second class and five 
in the third. In each of the three high- 
est classes our boys are invariably first 
in scholarship.” 

The special effort in the recreational 
life of the boys, the improved disci- 
pline and improvement all around, Doc- 
tor Kelly does not mention, nor, of 
course, the devoted work of Mrs. Kelly 
and himself, nor, again, what heartbreak 
it meant to cut the numbers down just 
at so critical a time in the history of the 
Home. During the writer’s last visit to 
Tunis, Doctor Kelly was obliged to turn 
away several applicants, and he said it 
was of constant occurrence. In a recent 
letter he sadly says: “Last week we 
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were again obliged to refuse six needy 
boys.” This in fanatical Tunis! 


Tunis Girls’ Home 

For this home the Mission provides 
the building and furniture, the support 
of the missionary (Miss Nyberg), 
helpers and girls all coming from the 
Swedish “Kvinliga Mission Arbetare.” 
It has always been difficult to get girls 
in Tunis for the Home, but the number 
has increased by three during the year, 
and the Home is in every way in better 
condition. 


Constantine Boys’ Home 

Here too, many applicants for admis- 
sion have had to be refused. Mr. Kiser 
reports: “This has been our most en- 
couraging year. There has been a strik- 
ing change in the spirit of the boys. 
They are reaching a higher standard in 
their school work and are giving evi- 
dence of real spiritual development. At 
the close of the last school year, for the 
first time in the history of the Home, 
one boy passed the examinations for the 
‘Certificat d’Etudes.’ A number of 
others are well on their way at the pres- 
ent time. 

“During the summer eleven boys made 
a public confession of their desire to 
follow Christ. In the case of another 
older boy, the Scout Master said that 
such a change had come over this boy 
that he was hardly to be recognized for 
the same individual. The Home has 
never been so much of a home in the 
real sense with such a real family spirit 
as now. 


Constantine Girls’ Home 

Miss Webb reports: “The Home is full, 
and since October we have refused more 
than a dozen children. The girls desire 
less and less to return, even for a day 
or two, to their old life. Sometimes 
they are unwilling to see a mother or 
brother! An older girl said to me this 
morning, apropos of a proposal of mar- 
riage from a young man working about 
here: ‘I refuse to go with my mother 
only for one thing—that I may be free 
from Islam and everything contrary to 
Christ. The man I marry must be 
heart-whole for Jesus, no compromise 
with Islam, a non-smoker, and a total 
abstainer.’ 

“Little Hazira after three years in the 
Home was taken away by force, drugged 
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and married at fourteen, and disap- 
peared. Three months ago Hazira, a 
tiny baby in her arms, starved, faint 
with fatigue, came to the house. She 
and her husband (a poor thing) had 
been driven by want from the mountain 
to the town where she sought us, her 
only friends. We helped to find work, 
and it was good to find that in spite of 
her miseries, she had held fast to her 
faith in Christ. She is just so eager 
and begs us to take one of her children 
that ‘she may have the chance that was 
denied me.’” One of the girls of this 
Home has been married to one of our 
Arab preachers. 


Algiers Girls’ Home 

The report from this Home has been 
delayed, but it, too, is full to capacity 
and obliged to turn girls away. It has 
had another successful year. One of 
the older girls was recently married to 
one of the Kabyle preachers. 


Algiers Boys’ Home 

The departure of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Townsend from North Africa for health 
reasons has already been noted. To re- 
place them Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Kellar 
were a second time called from their 
studies at Grenoble, and have taken 
hold of their difficult post with keen 
interest. For two or three years, owing 
to the insistent demand and the hope 
that it would soon be possible to con- 
struct new dormitories, there were ten 
more boys in this Home than it was 
planned to accommodate. When it be- 
came evident that building could not 
be done, while severe cuts in work 
would have to be made, no new boys 
were received to replace older ones go- 
ing out and others were provided for 
elsewhere, reducing the number to forty- 
five. Of the young men who have gone 
out, some are at work in France, some 
in North Africa, two are in the Indus- 
trial School, and two in the Bible Insti- 
tute. Of the older boys now in the 
Home, three are learning trades not yet 
taught in the Industrial School and two 
are in the higher grade public schools. 
The Home continues to maintain its 
high standard. 


General 

These homes are vital to the rapid de- 
velopment of the Mission work, They 
are unique in Moslem lands, and this 
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report shows the number of children, 
can be increased almost indefinitely. It 
is therefore prefoundly to be regretted 
that the financial situation makes it nec- 
essary actually to reduce the numbers. 

It has been indicated that some of 
the boys and girls continue their studies 
in the higher government schools, others 
are helped to learn trades, remaining 
under the guide of the Home. There 
are now two other outlets for them, 
the Bible Institute for those training 
for Christian work and the new Indus- 
trial School for training for industrial 
pursuits. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The educational program is gradually 
taking form in actuality. The compiete 
system of government schools has made 
the task different from that in most 
other fields. The Mission primary evan- 
gelistic school so useful elsewhere has 
not up to now been practicable here. 
The “Homes for Children” which take 
the place of boarding schools elsewhere, 
send the children and young people to 
the public schools for their secular edu- 
cation. The policy of the Mission has 
been that of hearty cooperation with 
the government schools wherever they 
can be used to advantage, making other 
provision where it is needed and ad- 
visable. 


Day Schools 

The Girls’ Day School at Taourirth- 
Abdallah was first reported last year as 
just opened. Miss Vivat fell ill and was 
obliged to leave the field, the charge of 
the school devolving upon Miss Parker, 
whose devoted work has been well re- 
warded by the results. She reports: 

“As the girls are taken from the school 
at the age of ten, we commence with 
those of three years, involving extra 
work. The average attendance for the 
year has been twenty-four, and the first 
visit of the government inspector was 
encouraging. Besides lessons we do not 
neglect cleanliness (the hot baths of 
Monday have much success), punctual- 
ity, order, application, desire to serve. 
We aim to create the atmosphere of the 
Christian family. 

“After the regular Girls’ school, we 
have from five to six a class for boys 
for Bible instruction, and plan to organ- 
ize a troup of Scouts for practical Chris- 
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tian training. There are also a wom- 
an’s class once a week, a Sunday 
school and some medical work.” 

Such a school opens up so many 
avenues of approach and work that it 
is hoped it will be possible to open 
more, as rapidly as possible, two places 
being already in mind. It is a phase 
of work the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society could take up, and it offers 
‘one of the best opportunities in the 
Moslem field. 


Algiers Bible Institute 

Principal N. W. Lindsay reports: ‘‘The 
end of 1924 marked the completion of 
the second year of its existence. It is 
a Bible School, not a School of Theology. 
Our specialty is the study of the Bible 
and not that of Theology. Our begin- 
ning has been modest; our highest en- 
rollment of regular students during 1924 
was eight. At present we have six. If 
the ‘World Service’ income would permit 
we could induce another six young men, 
Christian converts from Islam whom we 
know, to leave their work and enter 
definitely Christian service, for while 
they are witnessing for the Master as 
laymen, they have felt the tug of the 
appeal for complete dedication to the 
work of God, but lack personal funds 
to carry them through the institute. 

“The program of studies is based on 
the General Conference Course of Study 
and covers its requirements. Last sum- 
mer, students with the writer made an 
evangelistic tour of several mission sta- 
tions on invitation from the mission- 
aries. They were received with enthu- 
siasm by large crowds of interested 
Moslems, bringing joy to missionaries 
who had for years prayed for native 
converts trained to proclaim the Gospel 
to their fellows. 

“The pastor of our Algiers Huropean 
church, who placed two students with 
us, describes the progress and spiritual 
depth of the young men developed dur- 
ing two years as ‘phenomenal.’ An- 
other student told me recently that new 
horizons. had opened before him and 
that he had acquired an interest and 
love for the Word of God that he had 
not dreamed possible.” 


Industrial Education 

The Carpet School at Il Maten has 
had the best year of its history, is pro- 
ducing first class, high grade Oriental 
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earpets, and is making only on order. 
It received special commendation for a 
carpet exhibited at an exposition in 
Algiers, from the Governor General. 
It is a great pity that the financial situa- 
tion will probably not permit the con- 
tinuance of this school, just as it has 
thus succeeded. 


Sidi-Aich Industrial and Agricultural 
School 

After a careful study of the whole 
question it was decided at the last Con- 
ference that, whatever the obstacles, the 
Mission at once must start an industrial 
school, and that it should be at Sidi-Aich, 
leaving for the present the Marché des 
Ouadhias project. So impressed was 
Bishop Blake with the urgency of the 
ease that he undertook to provide five 
thousand dollars for the immediately 
needed buildings and equipment, until 
further funds should become available. 
Henri Palpant was placed in charge, 
and by November the buildings in con- 
nection with those already existing, were 
ready, and the school opened with twelve 
students. The development of the farm 
and agricultural teaching forms one de- 
partment. In addition to the reguiar 
courses to be developed in carpentry, 
masonry and mechanics, there has been 
taken over from another Mission a wood- 
carving outfit and business, and this 
branch of native art is already well 
launched. Mr. Palpant gives his general 
plan as follows (translated): “The guid- 
ing principles in the enterprise in gen- 
eral are: the country has need of young 
men, ardent and capable. Let us edu- 
cate such of our young people as so 
desire, making them active and strong. 
Teach them the different branches of 
industry, building in particular. Give 
them the best ideas of agriculture. 
Render them thus capable of being spe- 
cially useful in the renovation of their 
own country still in such a backward 
condition.” 


Algiers Student Hostel 

This Hostel for Kabyle and Arab stu- 
dents from the interior attending a 
higher grade school was really started 
at the request of the Director of that 
school, as these students ordinarily 
lodge under deplorable moral surround- 
ings. Mr. Villon reports: “We lack 
space for this branch. Every possible 
place is occupied and we have been 
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obliged to refuse applications. When 
shall we be able to get rid of our 
tenants so as to be able to develop this 
important hostel? Recently the director 
of the school attended by the students 
thanked me again for the valuable serv- 
ices we are rendering to the cause of 
education by this hostel.” 

It should be added that this hostel is 
self-supporting, the students paying all 
lodging and board. One of the boys of 
the Home who is now earning his own 
living rooms at this hostel, and rooms 
will be needed for more of them. Such 
hostels are already needed at both Con- 
stantine and Tunis, and it is expected 
a start will be made in Constantine in 
the near future. 


EUROPEAN WORK 


Sousse 

Pastor Chappuis reports that the meet- 
ings in the new hall, at last secured 
downtown, are full of encouragement. A 
number of soldiers of the Foreign Legion 
are regular in attendance, two of them 
coming from thirty miles away. A con- 
siderably larger number of young peo- 
ple are attracted by the recreative meet- 
ings, and much good is done by open- 
ing the hall as a reading and writing 
room. It has perhaps been the best year 
of the work in Sousse. 


Tunis 

Pastor Benezet calls attention to the 
fact that at Tunis the French popula- 
tion is submerged by the mass of Arabs 
and Jews and by the Italo-Maltese popu- 
lations of a grade searcely superior, 
morally to the Moslems.’ He reports a 
year of activity in the different branches. 
The number attending has increased. 
There have been a number of interest- 
ing cases of conversion, one a retired 
member of the detective force. The 
work among young women and girls 
done by Mrs. Benezet is flourishing. 
Classes in which the girls were at first 
dirty, impolite, impertinent, knowing 
neither A nor B, totally ignorant of the 
Gospel, are now cleaner, more prompt, 
more polite, and quite accessible to 
Christian influence. Mr. Benezet con- 
tends that for the European work as 
well as for the Moslem work at Tunis, 
the extraordinary situation calls for an 
exceptional effort along social lines to 
reach the best results. 
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Constantine 

The first year of work in the only 
church building in the Mission has 
fully demonstrated how important such 
a building is for the larger success. 
Pastor Bardet reports largely increased 
attendance at all meetings, and a good 
increase in membership. He mentions 
three cases of special interest. An in- 
spector of the secret police was 
instructed at different times to inquire 
into this work, which led him to attend 
the meetings regularly last winter. He 
was converted and is now a member of 
the church. Another case is that of a 
special tax inspector whom Catholicism 
had not satisfied and who had become 
indifferent. Led to attend the services 
he was converted, and joined the church, 
and has made rapid spiritual progress. 
The third case is that of a Surgeon 
Major who had been greatly attracted 
by Theosophy, which did not satisfy 
him. He, too, has found the truth 
through these services. The other de- 
partments of work are giving excellent 
results, and the European work at Con- 
stantine never has been so fiourishing. 


Oran 


René Bloch reports a year of great 
activity, with many encouraging results. 
His visits to the prisons have been 
greatly blessed. But for the work in 
that growing seaport, with its unusual 
difficulties, he pleads for a more experi- 
enced pastor to take the lead. He is 
right, for in Oran is a great opportunity 
which should be overtaken as soon as 
funds will permit. 

Mlle. Yvonne Place, after three years 
training in Paris, returned to the field 
in September and was assigned to Oran 
for work among women and young peo- 
ple and children, in connection with the 
general work. She has begun to put 
into practice the best modern methods, 
and the children’s classes average about 
fifty in attendance. Miss Place also does 
considerable medical work, and _ for- 
tunately a Protestant pharmacist at 
Oran who is greatly interested in the 
Mission work, fills free the prescrip- 
tions for the needy. A French doctor 
also gives such aid as he can, free. 


Algiers 
In March, Pastor Girardin was the 
victim of an automobile accident aad 
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severely injured, and although improved 
after his vacation, he is still far from 
well. With his associate pastors he 
directs the work of the central hall and 
that in the Bab-el-Oued section of the 
city, including too many activities to 
permit the mention of all. He reports 
a considerable number of accessions, 
and large attendance at the services. 
An important item is the putting in 
operation of a well thought out financial 
plan for self-support. An interesting 
event at the central hall was the bap- 
tism of a Jewish convert. At the Bab- 
el-Oued center there have been a num- 
ber of conversions, three of particular 
interest: one of a former convict, one of 
an Isarelite, and one of a Mohammedan 
woman. The Sunday schools and classes 
are well attended. The Epworth League 
is organized for active service. One 
group acts as sellers of the Scriptures. 
A second visits the hospitals and 
prisons. A third is active in temper- 
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ance work. An anti-alcoholic league 
has been formed, already having sixty 
members, and two junior sections are 
being formed. 

Various branches of social work are 
being carried on with success. Mr. 
Girardin closes his report with the fol- 
lowing: “Referring again to the Moslem 
woman convert, not a veiled woman, but 
one conducting a store in a populous 
quarter. Hearing our appeal for funds 
she at once gave twenty francs. She 
did more than this. Fifteen days later 
she brought me a satchel containing 
thirty-six and a half francs, which she 
had collected from her customers. She 
does not hesitate to declare her convic- 
tions. Raillery or sarcasm does not 
daunt her. Texts placed in full view 
of her store proclaim this. We all dream 
of full self-support. Has not this humble 
woman, newly converted from Moham- 
medanism, shown us the way? I believe 
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THE ZURICH AREA 


By BrsHor Joun L. NUELSEN 


The General Situation 

The Zurich Area comprises the coun- 
tries of Hurope that have suffered most 
on account of the war and that have 
undergone the greatest political, social 
and-economic changes in the course of 
their history. Switzerland is the only 
country in the area in which normal 
conditions prevail. Of the other coun- 
tries Germany, Austria and Hungary 
were defeated in the war, their political, 
social and economic life upset by dis- 
memberment, foreign military occupa- 
tion, revolution, inflation of currency, 
loss of the savings and investments of 
the middle classes, and by the impover- 
ishment and practical disappearance of 
these classes. In the process of read- 
justment they vacillate between reac- 
tionary monarchism and radical com- 
munism and are divided into several 
dozen political parties. 

Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia are filled 
with distrust, jealousies, and unrest, the 
former owing to defeat and loss of terri- 
tory, the latter on account of the gain 
of an unduly large proportion of for- 
eign population who are smarting under 
the new rule. And Russia, torn by war, 
revolution, civil wars and famine; con- 


vulsed by the experiment of the most 
radical, ruthless and sweeping changes 
of its whole social order; distrusted and 
shunned by the other nations, especially 
by America on account of her propa- 
ganda for world revolution: these are 
the general conditions which we have 
to face in our efforts to preach the 
gospel of reconciliation and good will. 


The Religious Outlook 

The aftermath of a great war has 
never been favorable to the cause of reli- 
gion. ‘In Hurope we see not only eco- 
nomic collapse but also a moral and spir- 
itual slump and a determined anti-reli- 
gious propaganda. The only form of 
organized Christianity which the coun- 
tries of the continent of Hurope have 
known was State Churches. Religion 
was a function of the government, con- 
trolled by the government, subservient 
to the policy of the government. The 
European State Churches were the most 
influential conservative forces, support- 
ers of the belief in the divine right of 
the monarch, Opposed to liberal, demo- 
eratic movements, out of touch and out 
of sympathy with the rising wave of the 
labor movement. Now the liberals and 
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socialists have come into power, the 
churches have become disestablished and 
are treated with scant favors. However, 
disestablishment does not mean with- 
drawal of state support. 

In all countries of Hurope, with the 
exception of Russia and the Baltic Re- 
publics, the former State Churches are 


still tax-supported organizations. Dis- 
establishment simply means ecclesi- 
astical self-government without state 


interference, but not self-support. It is 
principally due to the political influence 
of Roman Catholicism that the financial 
support has not been withdrawn. The 
former State Churches, while still state 
supported churches, are no longer state 
controlled churches, but they have de- 
veloped into national churches giving 
their moral and religious support to the 
intense nationalistic movement which is 
now rampant in Hurope. Formerly the 
stronghold of conservatism they are now 
the bulwark of nationalistic and poli- 
tical reaction, and the safeguards 
against radicalism. 


The Mission of Methodism 

Methodism is more needed to-day in 
continental EHurope than ever before. It 
is not an institution built up to serve 
any specific class or party or nation or 
race. It stands for a vital religious 
principle, organized to serve the highesi 
interests of the people, in sympathy with 
the broad masses, democratic, liberal, 
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sanely progressive without being radical, 
aiming to Christianize individuals in 
order that they may Christianize society 
and all institutions of the social life of 
mankind. It stands for the principle 
of free churchism, and _ self-support. 
While training her members and ad- 
herents to be good patriots, loyally sup- 
porting their government and country, 
it holds that narrow nationalism is not 
the final word in the history of man- 
kind. It develops by its very organ- 
ization, supernational consciousness, a 
world vision, teaching its constituency 
to recognize their brothers on the other 
side of the trenches and barbed wire 
fences as children of the same Father, 
as fellow-workers in the great task of 
ushering in the kingdom of God. 

The real and most important mission 
of Methodism in Hurope is not to turn 
Lutherans or Catholics into Methodists. 
Whoever looks upon the work of Meth- 
odism from this point of view misses 
the mark. Methodism stands to-day as 
the only Protestant organization that 
preaches an international gospel and 
works definitely and deliberately for 
mutual understanding, peace and good- 
will among the classes, the nations, the 
races. It is the one Protestant organ- 
ization that brings the Teutonic and 
Slavic peoples into organie relations 
with Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, thus 
illustrating the essential oneness of the 
family of the followers of Jesus Christ. 


GERMANY 
Seventy-five years’ Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany 


By Dr. F. H. Orro Metre, Presipent FRANKFORT TITROLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Beginnings 

It was seventy-five years ago, in 1849, 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
began work in Germany, the first coun- 
try of Europe which had this privilege. 
Methodism and Germany had been in 
close connection from. the very begin- 
ning of the history of Methodism. We 
remember the influence of the Moravians 
on John Wesley on his voyage to 
America, his conversation with Spangen- 
berg, the help he found in the teachings 
of Peter Boehler after his return to Eng- 
land, how his heart was “strangely 
warmed” while he listened to Luther’s 
preface to the Hpistle to the Romans, 
and how, soon after this experience 


which really was the birth of Method- 
ism, he went to Herrenhut, in Germany, 
to see the place ‘‘Where Christians live.” 
Nor do we forget that Barbara Heck 
and Philip Embury, who brought Meth- 
odism to America, and who had been 
converted by Wesley in Ireland, came 
from the Palatinate in Germany. 

It was only natural therefore that a 
part of the blessing which Methodism 
brought into the world, should return 
to Germany. Dr. William Nast is the 
father of German Methodism. He was 
converted in America and the work 
which he began among the emigrants 
from Germany has been so blessed by 
the Lord, that to-day there are nine 
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German-speaking Annual Conferences in 
the United States. The men and women, 
who had found the Saviour in the Meth- 
odist Hpiscopal Church, wrote about 
their experience to their relatives in 
their native country and the result was 
that from the United States as well as 
from Germany itself, invitations came 
to the Missionary Society again and 
again to send Methodist preachers to 
Germany. Already in 1830 a young man 
from Wtirttemberg, converted in Lon- 
don, had begun a Wesleyan-Methodist 
work in this part of the country. 


Dr. L. S. Jacoby Sent Out 

The Missionary Society hesitated. 
But the call became stronger and 
stronger, and on May 8, 1849, the deci- 
sive step was taken. The General Mis- 
sionary Committee (Bishops Morris and 
Janes were present and among others 
were, Rev. Charles Pitman, Rev. Peter 
Cartwright, Rev. Nathan Bangs, Mr. L. 
S. Burling, Mr. bl. Kirtz) resolved to 
send preachers to Germany. Dr. L. S. 
Jacoby, who had been led to Christ by 
Doctor Nast in Cincinnati, was the first 
pioneer. He arrived in Germany in 
November, 1849, and on the 28rd of 
December in the same year he preached 
his first sermon in the Krameramthaus 
in Bremen. The first Quarterly Confer- 
ence was organized in May, 1850. 

The work grew from day to day under 
the visible blessing of the Lord, in 
spite of great difficulties and many an 
interesting struggle with the authorities 
of the State and of the established 
Churches. There was a difference in the 
attitude toward Methodism among the 
states in Germany. Prussia for example, 
gave full liberty; Saxony, Wtrttemberg 
and other smaller states made more op- 
position. But it was soon to be seen 
that Methodism had a task among the 
masses, who had lost their faith in the 
religion of their fathers, and also a task 
for other Churches, who needed a new 
stimulus. 


Growth 

After three years, in 1852, the work 
was organized into a Mission Confer- 
ence, Doctor Jacoby being Superintend- 
ent. In 1856 it became an Annual Con- 
ference. In 1857 a beginning was made 
in Switzerland. It is very interesting 
to look over the statistics about the de- 
velopment: 


Germany 9S} 


Members and 
Probationers 


1859" (after 10 cyears) =. 27: 828 
1874 (after 25 years) ...... 4,452 
1899 (after*50 years) °...... 3599 
(Switzerland here not 
included. The work 
there became an An- 
nual Conference’ in 
1887. Switzerland has 
to-day 11,855 mem- 
bers. ) 
1924 (after 75 years) ...... 39,244 


Since 1893 there have been in Ger- 
many two Annual Conferences: North 
Germany and South Germany. In 1897 
the Wesleyans united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in 1905 the 
United Brethren. To-day Methodism has 
in Germany besides the mentioned mem- 
bers, 200 preachers, 135 local preachers, 
895 stations and 35,000 scholars in the 
Sunday schools. 


The War and After 

Methodism in Germany went through 
a time of special trial during and after 
the war. There was, and is still, much 
suffering. Thousands of our members 
lost everything they had. All the funds 
of the congregations, the preachers’ aid 
society, the Conferences and the insti- 
tutions vanished away like snow in the 
sun. But in spite of all the misery, our 
members kept faith, remained loyal to 
the Lord and to the Church of their 
choice, and made great sacrifices for the 
kingdom of God. The relief work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church made a 
deep impression on public opinion and 
helped to overcome old prejudices, and 
the statesman-like leadership of Bishop 
Nuelsen won new sympathies every- 
where. 

The years since the war have brought 
new possibilities and opportunities such 
as our fathers had not expected, not even 
in their fondest dreams. The political 
and economical breakdown was also felt 
in the spiritual life. People were moved 
to the utmost and began to look for 
new foundations of their life. The gos- 
pel of Christ as our only hope found 
receptive hearts as never before and the 
result was a revival. The increase in 
membership in Germany alone since the 
war is 8,500. All our churches and halls 
are crowded. The trouble is every- 
where: no room. 
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Activities 

Methodism in Germany has had the 
missionary spirit. It says with Wesley: 
“The world is my parish.” <A proof for 
this statement is the extension of the 
work in those countries of Hurope, 
which have received the good tidings 
from all over Germany. We mention 
the Annual Conference of Switzerland, 
the Mission Conferences of Austria, of 
Hungary, of Jugo-Slavia, of the Baltic 
States and of Russia. 

The most important institution and 
the connecting link between all these 
Conferences (and also Bulgaria) is the 
Theological Seminary at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (Martin Mission Institute). 
The development of this school is a sign 
of the growing work and of the growing 
influence of Methodism. The seminary 
began after the war, with twenty stu- 
dents, the following yeaf it had forty- 
five and in the year of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary, 1924, there are eighty-four 
theological students from ten different 
nations of Europe. The staff consists of 
five professors of Theology. 

Special mention must be made also of 
the deaconess work. The Bethany So- 
ciety was founded in 1874 and was, as 
far as we know, the beginning of the 
deaconess work of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church. We have two societies, 
Bethany and Martha-Maria. The latter 
was founded by the Wesleyans. They 
were organized as free undertakings, 
independent of the Annual Conferences, 
but at last, by action of the General Con- 
ference in Springfield, May, 1924; they 
have become a part of our great Church 
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organization. There are at present 750 
deaconesses united with these two so- 
cieties, who are doing a splendid work 
in many hospitals, homes and kinder- 
gartens and as nurses in private homes. 


Methodism Needed 

A cut in the appropriations would 
mean a catastrophe for this work, which 
just now, at the turning point of Euro- 
pean history, faces the greatest oppor- 
tunity it has ever had. I plead not only 
for Germany, I plead for Europe. What- 
ever the events of the past years have 
meant, they have shown the European 
problems to the world. These problems 
have not yet been settled. They will not 
be settled by any treaty, by the League 
of Nations nor by any other financial 
or political conference. What we need 
is a great revival as in the days of the 
Reformation, or in the days of Wesley 
in England, of Asbury in America. The 
ideas and ideals of Jesus Christ create 
new men and new nations. The situa- 
tion is a challenge to Methodism. Meth- 
odism has the message the nations need; 
it has the organization, world-wide and 
suited to the needs of the people; it has 
the men and women who are ready 
to go and carry the good tidings to all 
nations; it has the vision of the coming 
ot the kingdom of God; it has the means 
to fulfill the Master’s command. 

May the Lord give a deep feeling of 
responsibility and the faith that over- 
cometh all difficulties to the people 
called Methodists, so that we may be 
found to be faithful servants, who do 
not miss their greatest opportunities. 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY Rey. H. BARGMANN, SUPERINTENDENT 


Economic Conditions 

Since 1922 the League of Nations has 
been trying to put Austrian finances on 
a sound basis. It has, however, become 
very evident that a country which has 
suffered such a complete collapse cannot 
be reconstructed by a few laws relating 
_to economie restrictions, credit, and new 
taxes. There is no doubt that the re- 
gaining of healthy and normal condi- 
tions, will be a long and painful proc- 
ess. Though not yet healthy, Austria, 
as we believe, is now on the way to 
recovery. Political and economical 


rivalries existing among the countries 
formerly belonging to the old Danube 
Monarchy, have given way to a sound 
spirit of understanding. Well based com- 
mercial treaties are making reconstruc- 
tion possible. The general application of 
electricity in our industry and in the 
running of railways has to a large ex- 
tent removed the coal need. 


The Religious Situation 

It cannot be overlooked that, under 
the energetic government of Chancellor 
Seipel, who is known as a conscientious 
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priest and loyal son of the Catholic 
Church, Catholicism in Austria has 
greatly gained influence. But there is 
much materialism among the people and 
they are asking for higher ideals. Un- 
fortunately the Protestant churches are 
not yet strong enough to guide the 
masses at this juncture. The majority 
of the people, therefore, are returning 
to the Catholic Church, although they 
know they will not find the full truth 
there. Others have lost themselves in 
occultistic and millenarian groups whose 
influence is rapidly increasing. Austria 
to-day is like unto a field ready for the 
harvest, but the reapers are few to 
gather it in. 


Church Work 

The Catholic Church regards Meth- 
odism as a menace to its existence. This 
was frankly expressed by its leading 
men in Austria. Catholicism, therefore, 
is trying to impede our progress as 
much as possible. But they cannot 
hinder it. The Methodist Church has 
already gained firm footing in four of 
the nine provinces belonging to the 
republic: Vienna, Upper Austria, Lower 
Austria .and Steiermark. In other 
provinces we have members and friends 
who are waiting for us to begin work. 


Vienna 

In our five circuits earnest work is 
being done among the two million in- 
habitants. Four of these circuits have 
their own church buildings. At two 
places, church services are held in halls 
which were formerly moving picture 
halls. The Third Church is doing mis- 
sion work among the 300,000 Czecho- 
Slovakians living in Vienna. The 
Fourth and Fifth Churches are victori- 
ously standing in the cross-fire of Com- 
munism and Catholicism in the large 
industrial centers. The Second Church 
has a fine Centenary building and is 
developing a very active work on evan- 
gelistic lines. The First Church 
urgently needs more room. A fine cen- 
tral building has been planned. The 
Jand has been purchased and the new 
church building is started, but now there 
are no funds to complete the work. 


Lower Austria 

‘This province includes the surround- 
ing country of Vienna on both sides of 
the Danube and has an intelligent popu- 
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lation. Methodism is at work in three 
centers: St. Polten, Turnitz and Krems. 
In St. Polten, that old town where 
Catholic Bishops have always had their 
residence, a new church building was 
completed last year, which offers fine 
opportunities for educational, evangel- 
istic and social activities. The preachers 
as well as the congregation are untiring 
in their work. At Turnitz we have our 
Children’s Home which annually takes 
care of about 1,000 children and young 
people. Krems was supplied with a pas- 
tor last year. He was very enthusias- 
tically received and soon began new 
work in the surrounding Danube cities 
which formerly were strongholds of 
Protestantism but were again made 
Catholic by the Anti-Reformation. In 
these cities there is now a great desire 
to hear the true message of the Gospel. 


Upper Austria 

Good progress has been made in the 
capital, Linz. The well-known Meth- 
odist Church there was formerly an inn 
and dancing hall. The municipal au- 
thorities, as well as the population, wel- 
come the cooperation of our Church and 
are showing such great interest that the 
new hall will soon be too small. The 
pastor has the opportunity to preach the 
Gospel in several cities of the province. 
Everywhere he stands on blood-drenched 
soil, on the fighting place of the Anti- 
Reformation, where the imperial sol- 
diers ruthlessly shot so many Prot- 


estants. 
Steiermark 

The preacher in Graz is calling for 
help. The new spacious Centenary 


Church at Graz demands all his strength. 
But he is also called for work in Eggen- 
berg, Kapfenberg, Bruck and Leoben. 
In all the large industrial centers in 
Steiermark there are open doors and 
the Church feels that we are missing 
a great opportunity if we do not begin 
work now. But funds do not suffice at 
present. 


Membership 

In the last quadrennium the number 
of members has tripled. There are now 
over one thousand Methodists. The ma- 
jority of the new members have -come 
from the Catholic Church, that is to say, 
from those classes which have become 
alienated from the Catholic Church. 
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There is the same number of Sunday 
school scholars. In all the congrega- 
tions there are enthusiastic Hpworth 
Leaguers at work for the Master. 


Educational Work 

Every year the Children’s Home at 
Turnitz offers its thousand guests the 
opportunity of recreation of the body 
and a time of rest for mind and soul. It 
is known as one of the best institutions 
of this kind in Austria, an ornament of 
the Church and a monument of its 
charity. The day nursery at Floridsdort 
taught and took care of fifty children. 
New day nurseries have been opened up 
in Vienna Second Church and St. Polten. 


Prohibition 


In the temperance work the Meth- 
odists have the lead and are known and 
esteemed as pioneers in this great cause. 
The energetic activity is meeting with 
fine success. Every preacher is an earn- 
est fighter. Two men especially ap- 
pointed to this work hold mass meetings 
and scientific lectures and are editing 
instructive literature for the people. 
The large hall of our Second Church in 
Vienna has become a center for prohibi- 
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tion work. Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, professors and doctors speak here 
about this great problém. It is the 
finest hall in Vienna at the disposal of 
this work. 


Outlook 

New and great problems confront the 
Church. War, revolution and recon- 
struction have produced a spirit of un- 
rest, anxiety and dangerous class-hatred 
which, however, are more or less super- 
ficial. The Catholic Church has gained 
influence and power, which makes the 
contrasts more evident. But religious 
liberty is secure and hundreds of thou- 
sands seek the truth and new life. The 
doors are open throughout the country. 
Our opportunities are greater than ever. 
Located in the center of Europe, Austria 
is a decisive factor for war and peace. 
Austria has declared itself for peace. — 
In the school books not a word of hatred 
or bitterness or revenge against any na- 
tion of the world is allowed to appear. 
What a high and noble task for the 
Church to awaken and guard the right 
spirit in this nation from generation to 
generation so that these ideals may be 
realized! 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reported By E. H. Count, SuPERINTENDENT 


General Conditions 

The past year has been a peaceful one. 
There have been no revolutionary dis- 
turbances. Still, in this very nervous 
part of the world, the people do not 
seem to come to that state of mind where 
they are not altogether standing on the 
tiptoe of wondering expectancy. What 
is coming next? is the question with 
them. The threatened attempt to arrest 
the progress of evangelical Christianity 
by the enactment of reactionary laws 
under the inspiration of the Holy Synod, 
was not carried into effect. The evan- 
gelicals were on the qui vive to meet 
such an attempt. The constant rumors 
made the evangelicals anxious until a 
calming reassurance came from a sym- 
pathetic representative of the National 
Parliament. Said he, “Do not fear. We 
National Representatives know too well 
that much of what we have to recom- 
mend us to the favorable consideration 
of the outside world is the evangelical 


cause harbored by our nation. No such 
law can pass the National Parliament 
even under the pressure of the Holy 
Synod.” The Holy Synod is the highest 
ecclesiastical body in the state religion 
which is familiarly known in America 
as the Greek Catholic. 

It is probably true that missionaries 
of other fields in seeing and feeling the 
progressive influence of their cause mak- 
ing its way in the land, wonder whether 
it is quite as great elsewhere. That is 
our feeling here. It is one of those 
spiritual influences that cannot be de- 
fined or measured by statistics. Said a 
long student of religious movements 
here in this country recently, “You 
cught to have your Bishops and Secre- 
taries come and stay with us some weeks 
so that they can study the influence of 
evangelical Christianity upon the nation. 
They would see effects that statistics do 
not proclaim. They would see how it 
is stirring the priests to preach; how 
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they are beginning to imitate the evan- 
gelicals in every department of religious 
activity. All this would never have been 
done were it not for the evangelical 
cause to inspire the deeds.” In some 
localities in Bulgaria, the prejudice 
against the Protestants has almost dis- 
appeared. 


Sofia 


At certain places special interest has 
developed in the work. The Sofia build- 
ing is not yet completed. The part 
designed for the English service is 
nearly so, and our Bulgarian congrega- 
tion is now using it for their regular 
services. There is a great contrast in 
the spirit of the congregation since 
entering the new building. For six or 
seven years we have been wholly depend- 
ent on the accommodation of the little 
Lutheran church near by our present 
place of worship. We would have to 
wait for the close of their morning serv- 
ice before we were permitted to hold 
ours. The Germans were not particular 
always about beginning their services 
on time. and likewise in closing. In the 
winter months a Bulgarian congregation 
waiting outside shivering with the cold 
for forty minues was a common occur- 
rence. Now the doors are open to the 
members of the congregation as soon as 
they arrive. The one large room for 
the English chapel has not proven suffi- 
cient in size. We have been forced to 
open up a large adjoining room as an 
adjunct and that is filled likewise. We 
are waiting for the large hall on the 
second story to be completed that suffi- 
cient room may be had for our congre- 
gations. The members of the Sofia con- 
gregation are enthusiastically happy in 
the possession of their new accommo- 
dations. 


Varna 


At Varna we own a large stone church 
in the very center of the city, which is 
now a city of 50,000 people and a grow- 
ing seaport on the Black Sea. Our Con- 
ference is organized into a Church HEx- 
tension Society. One of its accomplish- 
ments is the purchasing of a lot in the 
residential section of the city at a con- 
venient distance from the church. Upon 
this lot the Society has constructed two 
modern homes which are rented and the 
money put back into building churches 
and homes where most needed for the 
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work of the Mission. The urgency of 
the demand to meet the needs of the 
work in Sevlievo, where our work has 
been suffering for the want of accom- 
modations, has created an indebtedness 
of some two hundred and fifty thousand 
levs, which the local society is now 
struggling with. 


Shumen 

The cities are not large in Bulgaria. 
The capital city is the largest, with a 
population of about 200,000. The next 
largest has about 50,000. There are 
three of these. The rest that range 
from thirty down to ten thousand are 
also regarded as cities, and are governed 
accordingly. In general, the rest of the 
inhabitants live in villages in very 
humble quarters. Some of these villages, 
however, are large and almost equal the 
cities in government and importance. 
AS we come westward from the Black 
Sea, the first town in which we are work- 
ing is Shumen. There, too, we have a 
fine piece of property well located. The 
Missionary Board owns the church and 
the local church society owns the par- 
sonage. The district superintendent is 
pastor of the church. A word has just 
been received telling of the fine meet- 
ings that are being held there. It is a 
city of about 25,000 people, about sixty 
miles west of Varna on the Black Sea, 
and of great strategic importance, in a 
military sense. 


Tirnovo 

Some eighty-five miles west of Shumen 
lies the ancient city of Tirnovo. In 
age it reaches far back to the first cen- 
tury of Christianity. Exploring socie- 
ties have been digging out the remains 
of old churches which reveal an inter- 
esting antiquity. Doctor Long, the first 
missionary to Bulgaria, began his work 
in this city. His memory is still held 
in high regard by those who knew him 
and his great service to the Bulgarian 
nation. There we had a flourishing 
church till the year 1913, when a fright- 
ful earthquake shook the city and 
tumbled most of the buildings into crash- 
ing debris. The church building was 
never reconstructed. It was located off 
at one side of the city. It was thought 
best to move toward the center of the 
city. The city is the most unique one in 
the kingdom. It is built in terraces 
around the sides of the two or three 
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The river Yuntra serpen- 
tines its way among these deep 
ravines. In one of the depressions 
of the lower hills our church was built. 
The winter’s ice made it inaccessible 
to pedestrians. The place we now own 
is right in the center of the city. We 
have been hoping to secure funds to put 
up a building that the urgency of the 
work demands. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that with a modest equipment 
at this center a grand work can be 
conducted. Our preacher now stationed 
there has been sick for nearly a year 
thus preventing the aggressiveness he 
wishes. 


high hills. 


Rustchuk and Hotanza 

Seventy miles due north of Tirnoyvo 
on the Danube river is Rustchuk, one 
of the most important cities of Bul- 
garia and a port of entry. At this point 
the work has been noticeably successful 
during the year. Conversions have been 
taking place during the entire year. 
The church has been crowded to suffo- 
cation with anxious hearers. The 
church building is now entirely inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the people. 

About eighteen miles back of the river 
from this city we have a flourishing 
work in the large village of Hotanza 
where the same conditions prevail as to 
audience and accommodations. The 
Mission owns the lot and the building 
upon it. It is a one-story shack with 
supports to hold up the ceiling. And 
yet the people of the village will gather 
in this place and crowd it to suffoca- 
tion. This equipment does not in the 
least meet the needs of the people. 
They have by considerable sacrifice 
gathered together some fifteen thousand 
levs, and are contributing some fifty 
thousand levs of labor and will give still 
more, all with large hopes that a modest 
church and house may serve the reli- 
gious needs of the community. It would 
be the only church edifice in the large 
village of any kind. It is in the center 
of a group of villages to which this 
village has been shedding its light for 
years. A village with a Protestant 
church is a marked one among the 
others and marked for the better. 


Hibilee 

Half way between Rustchuk and 
Tirnovo, we have an interesting work 
in a large village, called Hibilee. Here, 
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too, the Mission owns a modest church 
and parsonage. The members of this 
church consist of stalwart, intelligent 
peasants or farmers. They are the 
leaders, or at least, among the leaders, 
of the community. One of these has 
been more than once a deputy of the 
national parliament. The fact is that 
in most of the communities where an 
evangelical church exists, its members 
are active and leading in all the moral 
interests of that town or village. 


Sevlievo 

Due west from Tirnovo, about thirty 
miles over the hills, away from all rail- 
road connections, is an interesting town 
called Sevlievo. For some years the Mis- 
sion has owned a house in which it has 
been gathering its Christian membership 
several times a week. The room was 
very small. The people would pack 
themselves into this small space and 
overflow into the hall of entrance to 
the parsonage. Expansion was impos- 
sible. We had gathered some funds 
locally and purchased an additional lot 
adjoining the house, awaiting the day 
when the hopes of the faithful might 
realize the dawn of a brighter day. 
The Conference Church Extension So- 
ciety finally came to the rescue. After 
a great struggle a modest church edifice 
was constructed. It was completed last 
summer about a month before the meet- 
ing of the Annual Conference. The 
Sofia building was not completed. The 
seat of the Conference was therefore 
changed to Seylievo. It was something 
new in the experience of that town. 
The session of the Conference proved 
to be a very delightful affair. The 
church with its cupola does credit to the 
town. It can house an audience of 250 
to 300. 


Annual Conference 

The people evinced a special interest 
in the work of the Conference. At its 
public meetings in the evenings it would 
not contain the large numbers that 
sought admission. At the three reli- 
gious services on Sunday every available 
space even to standing room was occu- 
pied. The overflow filled the vestibule, ~ 
while many scores of people were unable 
to gain entrance and were forced to re- 
turn home. A Methodist preacher of 
some seventy-six years of age has been 
preacher there for years. He has gained 
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the affection of the people and the re- 
spect of the community. He asked the 
last Conference that he might spend one 
more year in the work so that he might 
fill out a half century of service in the 
Methodist ministry. He had also asked 
that he might remain in the city of 
Sevlievo until he could have the joy of 
seeing a church erected as a place to 
call the unconverted to hear the 
preached word, and house his people. 
The two objects have now been accom- 
plished. With something of the spirit 
of Simeon of old, he is now happy in 
seeing the rewards of his service and is 
ready to lay down the task for others 
to take up, for “his eyes have seen thy 
(the Lord’s) salvation.” 

It is marvelous what new inspiration 
and hope come to a people shackled 
with restricted room, when a new free- 
dom of space and place give ample 
facility to invite unconverted friends to 
hear the call of God! These are some 
of the salient features of the Tirnovo 
district. We could review the Sofia dis- 
trict and find equally encouraging re- 
sults. Certain it is that the prejudice 
against the evangelical cause is being 
broken down. With the exception of a 
few scattering Baptists that exist in 
small numbers, we are the sole divine 
agency to hold forth the word of truth. 
Take Methodism out of northern Bul- 
garia and there would be very little 
left to point the people to the Christ 
of the Gospel, and the Gospel in Bul- 
garia is very vitally related to the peace 
of the world. In the stations occupied 
by the Mission four fifths of them have 
property interests occupying central 
places in the community. 
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Lovetch School 


Our school at Lovetch has just passed 
through another successful year. A 
school that can comfortably accommo- 
date eighty boarders is packed when 120 
have to be accommodated. That is the 
condition of the Lovetch school. The 
new missionaries are lifting the school 
high in the respect of the community 
and the nation. Our four new mission- 
aries in the school have taken hold of 
the work with enthusiasm. For phases 
and variety of work a wise selection has 
been made. It has long been felt that 
women’s work outside of the school 
lacked leadership because of the duties 
in the school to which our former mis- 
sionaries were so closely confined. Be- 
cause of the specialization of these, 
under the direction of and in coopera- 
tion with the missionary force of the 
parent Board, we have been able to hold 
Sunday-school conventions at central 
points in the mission field. These have 
proven very profitable in arousing local 
interest in Sunday-school work, and in 
presenting ideas of new methods in this 
important branch of Christian work. 
We had also the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Fenili, Secretary of the Sunday 
School Board for Italy. Another new 
feature of work in this department of 
Church activity is a summer school for 
daily Bible training for the young in 
the community. This religious activity 
proved a success, far beyond our best 
hopes. Plans are being laid to extend 
this feature of the work to a number 
of centers during the coming summer 
at the time of school vacation. 


' NORTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Numerical Advance 

Reviewing the outward growth of the 
churches during the past year there has 
been an increase in membership of 1,642, 
the largest gain in a single year the 
Conference has ever reported. There 
are 6,107 probationers, the total mem- 
bership having increased to 15,131. In- 
cluding the 5,878 children and 102 min- 
isters there are within the bounds of 
this Conference 27,218 Methodists. 


Evangelization 
Germany has been experiencing a 


gracious visitation of God. Throughout 
the year there have been unparalleled 
possibilities for evangelization. With 
more or less complete success the 
churches have entered the open doors, 
the good tidings of the love of Christ 
having been preached in season and out 
of season, in the church buildings, 
chapels, rented halls, in public places 
and in the open air. A twofold fruitage 
has been garnered by this work. The 
congregations have received great spir- 
itual uplift. Many church members 
have been led to a deeper experience of 
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the grace of God and have placed them- 
selves more fully at the disposal of their 
Lord. And many of: the unconverted 
have entered into the experience of sins 
forgiven and have found the peace ot 
God. 


Care of the Young People 

There is a wide field for usefulness in 
the Sunday-school work, in the special 
religious instruction and in the Epworth 
Leagues. This work for the young peco- 
ple has a most prominent place in all 
of the churches. The young people are 
endeavoring to walk in the ways of the 
Lord and love their church. They are 
the most diligent and willing co-laborers 
of the pastors. Special courses of study 
for Sunday-school teachers and Epworth 
League leaders have been a long felt re- 
quirement. They have achieved great 
success during the year, and have proved 
a source of great blessing. The efficient 
young people’s secretary, the Rev. H. 
Georgi, has rendered excellent service. 


Church Property 

The question of providing quarters for 
many of the congregations still remains 
unsolved. Many districts are specially 
embarrassed thereby. In numerous 
places churches are hindered in their 
success owing to the lack of sufficient 
accommodations. Here and there glori- 
ous opportunities for growth and useful- 
ness may be lost altogether, if rooms 
large enough to accommodate the crowds 
cannot be secured. The congregations 
are not willing to wait until the money 
needed for the erection of churches 
drops into their laps, they are earnestly 
resolved to tax their own powers to the 
utmost; but the financial strength of the 
local congregations will not suffice in 
most places. These groups would be 
helped, if foreign loans could be secured 
at a moderate rate of interest. 


Economic Stress 


The year 1923 will always be re- 
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membered in German history as one of 
the hardest. A depreciation in money 
values, such as the world has never 
known, broke upon the country. Even 
the largest fortunes were dissolved into 
vapor. Many people were reduced to 
poverty. In many cases wages did not 
suffice to purchase coal. The entire con- 
tents of many a weekly pay envelope 
was spent on a single loaf of bread. In 
addition, the number of unemployed rose 
to a figure hitherto unknown. In the 
large cities famine gathered a great har- 
vest of death. Suicides increased. Our 
own chureh members shared with the 
rest in these visitations. The love of 
Christ which fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked saved many from a complete 
collapse., 


Social Work of the Church 

Bishop Nuelsen took his full share of 
the distress of the people, of the congre- 
gations and of the manifold sufferings 
of the families of the preachers. He 
placed the needs before the Church and 
in unremitting labor bestowed his care 
upon all. With gratitude mention is 
made of the help rendered by friends in 
the United States, Denmark and Switzer- 
land. The local congregations, from 
their own -poverty, from their own 
scanty and insufficient means lessened 
the great distress of the people. In 
many places well organized undertak- 
ings to feed the hungry were maintained. 
Each congregation ministered to its 
own aged and indigent. According to a 
statement of the Central Commission of 
Foreign Help, based upon official figures, 
the foreign ministrations to the suffer- 
ing people compared with the German 
gifts for relief work, showed the propor- 
tion of two per cent to ninety-eight per 
cent. It is probable that in the local 
Methodist congregations the proportion 
of foreign gifts was much greater still, 
the sacrifices of the membership being 
very considerable. 
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Growth Amid Difficulties 


During the year preachers, members, 
friends and congregations lost all their 
money, all funds, and became poorer and 
poorer every day through the deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The result is a 
pressing need, which like a leaden load 


rests upon the people. There are many 
unemployed people in all of the congre- 
gations who must be supported. But in 
spite of these burdens, there have been 
revivals everywhere. Many people have 
been led into the churches, which are 
too small, everywhere to accommodate 
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them. The membership has grown to 
°18,006, an increase of 1,271 within the 
last year. In 325 Sunday schools there 
are 16,784 scholars and 1,386 teachers, 

There are two regidns with special 
‘opportunities: Bavaria and the Rhine- 
land with more than fifteen million in- 
habitants. After a long time of struggle 
and waiting the Methodist Church has 
been acknowledged by’ the States of 
Baden, Bavaria and Wuerttemberg. The 
approaching seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ger- 
many was an inspiration for an extended 
revival work. The work among the 
youth is growing rapidly and has 
brought forth splendid fruits. 


Social Work 


The time of need favored the develop- 
ment of the social activities in a special 
way. The Deaconess Hospitals in 
Frankfort and Nuremberg with hun- 
dreds of deaconesses and many stations 
do a wonderful work. The Children’s 
Homes established by Bishop Nuelsen 
in Nagold and Kelkheim are an indis- 
pensable help in the great misery of the 
children. The Orphanage in Donndorf 
near Bayreuth cares for fifty orphans. 
In the Home of the Aged in Schwarzen- 
berg, Black Forest, the Church gives a 
home to fifty old people, who otherwise 
would have no place to rest. In Mann- 
heim there is a home for the youth and 
in Augsburg there was relief work for 
the poor of the city. In Freudenstadt, 
Black Forest, the Church owns a beauti- 
ful home for recreation, an ideal place 
for Bible, Sunday school, Epworth 
League and other courses, which are 
held during the whole year. 
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The Theological Seminary in Frank- 
fort, with its professors and eighty stu- 
dents has shared in the year’s progress. 
Bishop Nuelsen has done a great work 
during the past year and has deepened 
and increased the influence of the 
Church in a remarkable way. The tem- 
perance work is under the direction of 
Doctor Melle. With the help of friends 
in the unoccupied territory, in Switzer- 
land and America and the continued 
efforts of Bishop Nuelsen, 275 children 
from the Rhine and Ruhr were sent to 
Switzerland, and many hungry people 
were saved from starvation. 


General 

The sorrowful days in the Palatinate 
will long be remembered. The move- 
ment to separate this territory from 
Germany excited the population to a 
high pitch and also disturbed the work 
of the Church. It may be mentioned, 
that the Palatinate has the largest con- 
gregation of the South Germany Confer- 
ence, Pirmasens, with 600 members. But 
in spite of all these conditions the bless- 
ing of the Lord was manifest and at the 
end of the year all of the congregations 
in the Palatinate report revivals and an 
increase in membership. ; 

In Bavaria there has been the great- 
est forward movement since the war. 
And it is just at the beginning. There 
should be preaching places in all the 
great cities of the country. The finan- 
cial situation is the greatest trouble, 
for the people are not able to realize 
plans made long ago. Yet in spite of 
all these facts there has been continu- 
ing progress and more is expected. The 
task of Methodism has not been fulfilled 
in seventy-five years, it has only begun. 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Reportep py Martin FuNK, SUPERINTENDENT 


General Conditions 

Everywhere there has been poverty. 
Roads and railroads are in bad condi- 
tion, because the government has no 
money. In no other city in Central 
Hurope could you see people so poorly 
dressed, and a good many in rags, as in 
our capital. Very seldom do you find 
new buildings. The small industries 
have many unemployed. And many 
came to the superintendent’s door ask- 


ing for a piece of bread, for old shoes 
or underclothing. In mortality among 
children, Hungary has the second place 
in Europe, with Spain at the top. Many 
members of the church could not pay 
street car fare and walked many miles 
to attend the Sunday services. 


Social Work 
The Orphanage has been crowded. 
The Children’s Home had room enough 
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to take care of 200 children, but the 
finances would allow for only half that 
number. By this work of love, Bishop 
Nuelsen found the way to the heart of 
the nation, and the authorities of the 
State have learned to esteem Methodism. 

In the people’s office (legal bureau) 
hundreds of poor have found advice and 
help from lawyers, without any charge. 
Against alcohol, immorality, and the 
bull fight, this office led the campaign. 
Especially the success in protesting 
against the bull fight must be mentioned. 
Several officers had given the permission 
for the performance and the governor 
was invited to the bloody plays. At the 
last moment we asked him not to go but 
to protest with us. His seat remained 
empty. A few days later in a revival 
meeting of the Salvation Army, a man 
confessed that he and several accom- 
plices had planned to assassinate the 
governor during the bull fight. Nikolaus 
von Horthy was saved with the help of 
our people’s office. The Deaconess work 
is gaining each year. There are seven 
nurses and five in the preparatory 
courses. Our Church is leading in tem- 
perance work in Hungary. The center 
of the movement is our temperance 
restaurant. 
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Evangelistic Work 

The need of the world never can be - 
healed by social work alone. The gos- 
pel must save souls and this will change 


conditions. We believe in the old task 
of Methodism ‘to save souls.” All of 
the churches have had conversions. 


Many have praised God for the salva- 
tion in Christ. Church membership has 
increased ten per cent. Budapest, 
Nyiregyhaza, Miskole and Dombovar are 
special centers of this evangelistic work. 
The lack of suitable accommodations is 
a great hindrance to the work. Seldom 
a hall is found that can be rented. Most 
of the preaching places are small rooms. 
Evangelistic and other Methodist litera- 
ture is needed but there is no money 
to publish it. The Bible Training 
School has had a successful year. The 
established churches have vigorously op- 
posed our Sunday-school work. 


Homes for Young People 

The two homes for young men and 
young women are self-supporting. With- 
in ten years there will be in the different 
parts of the country lawyers, physicians, 
pharmacists, engineers, and others, who 
have lived in these Christian homes dur- 
ing the years of their studies. 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
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Intensive Work 

The work has gone on quietly this 
year. It was more a stabilizing than an 
extending work. Through the going up 
of the dinar to the dollar, the amount of 
available money grew less and less. As 
the people were not willing to give up 
any of the occupied positions, effort was 
made to go forward toward self-sup- 
port. The churches responded splen- 
didly. The church membership remains 
practically the same. 


West District 

The work is divided into three dis- 
tricts, North, South and West, the latter 
being only nominally a district since 
the Mission went into that territory 
’ only last year and, as yet, there are no 
church members. It has been a great 
venture to do this, as it has cost us a 
considerable amount of money. In 
Zagreb and at Maribor, two of the best 
cities of the country, some evangelistic 
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work has been begun. In Zagreb there 
were held English classes and some so- 
cial work has been done. It is to be 
feared that we shall have to go out of 
this territory, if the Budget remains the 
same. 


South District 

In the South circumstances are quite 
different. Here a number of very old 
churches were taken over from the Con- 
gregational Board. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to preach the Gospel to the Mace- 
donian people. It is a pity that the 
political situation hinders this hopeful 
work. It is difficult to explain this to 
those who know only “Western” coun- 
tries with their freedom and culture. 
Our brethren have difficulties which can 
be overcome only with great patience 
and love toward the people, among 
whom they serve the Lord. There are 
some churches with large congrega- 
tions. Hundreds of people come to hear 
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the Gospel. But the priests are in fear- 
ful opposition as soon as some one of 
the converts dares to join our Church. 
The so-called “Historical” churches en- 
joy the special protection of the State 
and the priests use even the police in 
certain cases. 


North District 


Our largest work is in the North, terri- 
tory which belonged formerly to Hun- 
gary. Here there has been, so far, more 
freedom than elsewhere. Only in a few 
cases have the authorities, who were not 
acquainted with the special customs of 
the territory, thought it necessary to 
hinder the work. It is hoped that the 
government will acknowledge soon the 
religious liberty the people here enjoyed 
in former times. Some churches have 
made considerable progress, especially in 
finances. The beautiful church in Novi 
Vrbas is filled with people every Sunday 
night. There are a few centers, where 
it is high time to secure property, but 
there is no hope that the people will be 
able to do it in the near future, as they 
are all struggling under the present 
financial crisis. 


Training Schools 

There are two training schools for 
girls, one in Bitolj (Monastir), and one 
at Novi Sad; the former, having been 
taken over from the Congregational 
Board, is ‘an institution of over forty 
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years standing. At present about forty 
girls live in it. The school at Novi Sad 
began its fourth school year last autumn. 
There have been eighty girls registered, 
among whom there are fourteen orphans 
and sixteen girls sent by the govern- 
ment. 


The Orphanage 

The Orphanage in Srbobran is a 
flourishing institution. Everybody, who 
has an opportunity to visit this home, is 
pleased. Even the poor try to support 
it with little gifts, to show their sym- 
pathy with the work being done there. 


Sunday Schools 

The Sunday schools are given special 
attention. The difficulty is that there 
are only a few able teachers. We are 
endeavoring to train the young people 
in courses for leaders. 


General 

The work is carried on in three differ- 
ent languages, Serbian is used in the 
South, German and Hungarian in the 
North and West. The work in Belgrade 
is still a problem. The social work 
among Russian students here was only 
temporary and was dropped last sum- 
mer. We wish it were possible to have 
in the capital of this big kingdom a last- 
ing, solid work, adequately represent- 
ing Methodism. 
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Membership 

There are on the church registers on 
both districts 10,773 members and 1,082 
probationers, an increase over last year 
of 127 members and 91 probationers. 
There are sixty-two pastors and nine 
preachers on trial, twenty-seven local 
preachers and 126 exhorters. Through 
death and removal the names of 781 
members were taken from the rolls. 


Sunday School 

Great attention is paid to the work 
among the youth. There are 263 Sun- 
day schools, 1,345 teachers and 22,410 
scholars. On eighteen circuits there are 
cradle lists, with 329 members. Special 
courses have been given for the instruc- 
tion of the teachers, and suitable books 
on the graded lessons have been edited. 


Epworth League 

There are 389 chapters with 10,615 
members, and 127 chapters with 4,434 
junior members. The League has been 
introduced in almost every preaching 
place, Bible talks, lectures, readings and 
consecration meetings take place in 
turn. 


Deaconess Work 

The deaconess work which fifty years 
ago was founded in Switzerland, is in a 
flourishing condition. There are eight 
stations with 174 sisters who are very 
much appreciated for their faithful and 
excellent work. 


Temperance Work 
With financial help from the Board of 
Temperance the work is splendidly ad- 
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vancing. The permanent secretary is 
doing a good work by giving lectures 
and instructing local organizations. 
There are fifty chapters with 1,785 adult 
members, and fifty-four chapters with 
2,169 junior members. 


Finances: 

During the last year 1,040,722 francs 
were received for benevolent and church 
collections, 155,298 francs of which was 
for relief work in foreign countries. 
The Church has contributed toward min- 
isterial support 197,593 frances, which is 
93,000 francs more than in the year 
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1914. There are ninety-two churches 
and thirty-eight parsonages, with a total 
value of 9,211,285 francs. The general 
outlook of the work is encouraging. 
Though the economic clouds have not 
yet disappeared, there is a clear hope 
that the near future will bring a change 
for the better. The spiritual condition 
of the Church is good. In many places 
there are vigorous churches and faith- 
ful pastors filled with the true spirit of 
Methodism. Both are ready to bear the 
financial burdens which still hamper the 
work, and to do their best in spreading 
the Gospel. 
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CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Yushingkiai Church 

During the past year a small addition 
to the property on the street front was 
made, thus completing the plot which 
has long been held as desirable for the 
church. Of course there were no funds 
for building, but at a very low cost the 
Chinese structures on the site were re- 
modeled and used for a reading room 
and social work, both for the students 
in the schools and for those who care to 
stop in passing on the street. The 
church has been a great help to the 
students of the Olivet Memorial Girls’ 
School and Tsong Teh Boys’ School. 

Another characteristic of the healthy 
development is the willingness of the 
local membership to take responsibility 
not only for the management of local 
affairs of the church but also for self- 
support, and there has been a very real 
and distinct progress toward an institu- 
tional church. Bible classes are held in 
various places every evening and street 
preaching carried on every night in the 
street chapel. The gifts for self-support 
show that the Yushingkiai circuit is over 
the top both in contributions for 
pastor’s salary and the contributions for 
the jubilee. 


Siaomateo Circuit 

By special arrangements whereby a 
loan was obtained, it was found possible 
to purchase a site in the Siaomateo sec- 
tion during the past year. The Chinese 
buildings on the site were remodeled at 
a low cost so that they have somewhat 


the appearance of a church and are quite 
well adapted to the work at that point. 
Siaomateo is an industrial and com- 
mercial center with an entirely dit- 
ferent environment from the church at 
Yushingkiai. The church in this center, 
which is surrounded by all the vice that 
is usual in a section of this kind, is be- 
ginning to make itself felt in a very 
definite way. There are reading rooms 
for all who care to patronize them; a 
social center for young men to gather 
in the evening; Bible classes for all 
who will take advantage; and street 
preaching every night for any who will 
stop and listen. Classes in the thou- 
sand character literature have been 
organized and well attended. There 
is real encouragement in the groups of 
splendid Christian members who have 
a vision and a spirit of willingness to 
assume responsibility for their church. 


Tan-yang Circuit 


The new buildings which were in con- 
struction last year have been completed 
this year so that there are now at Yen- 
yang a splendid church building and a 
fine parsonage. Bishop Birney attended 
the dedication services last fall. From 
that splendid beginning the church has 
gone on from one good thing to another. 
Men of a high type of scholarship have 
been willing to come and hear the gospel 
and have been converted, even when for- 
merly bitterly hostile. This group of 
leaders has formed the center for a 
local organization of soul winners who 
have definitely pledged themselves each 
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to bring at least one person to Christ 
a year. 

A street chapel was opened at West 
Gate during the year by gifts received 
from outside sources. Here daily meet- 
ings have been held with splendid at- 
tendance. Farmer people coming in to 
sell their produce are glad to stop for 
an hour or longer in the afternoon and 
listen to the gospel at this meeting place. 


Peh-tu Circuit 


This is the center of a large rural 
section touching a large constituency 
and ministering to a great need. Going 
out from Peh-tu, the workers travel 
through a large number of villages, and 
by preaching, teaching and talking the 
gospel, and selling the Gospel portions, 
they are gradually drawing in the people 
to membership at the center church at 
Peh-tu. While distinctly different from 
the city circuits, a sturdy and well 
worthwhile church is being established 
at Peh-tu. They have met their respon- 
sibility for pastor’s support and Jubi- 
lee contributions in fine fashion, even 
though this year has been one of the 
hardest in many, many years, both be- 
cause of the drought which has ‘been 
terrible in that section and caused what 
is called a “yellow. year,’ and also be- 
cause of the deprivations made by the 
soldiers passing through. 


Shantan Circuit 


This last year Shantan, which was 
formerly a part of the Peh-tu Circuit, 
was divided off into a circuit by itself. 
It is the smallest of all the circuits but 
is taking on strength in a gratifying 
way. Here, too, the membership have 
come up to their quota for pastoral 
support and Jubilee. 


Deputation From Nanking Agricultural 
College 


In September a deputation from Nan- 
king University School of Agriculture 
made a survey of the rural section of 
the district with good results. They 
carried with them a stereopticon lantern 
with slides showing different phases of 
the growth of cotton and silk, and many 
other things which were of great interest 
to the country people. On all sides 
there is a request for more of this kind 
of work. 
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TSONGTEH MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Working a Policy 

In accordance with the judgment of 
the Commission’s report on Hducational 
Policy for China and the stated policy 
ot the Hast Asia Conference, both four 
years ago and last year, all of which was 
endorsed by the conference Board of 
Education, the effort has been made to 
work out a small phase of the program. 
Accordingly, all of the lower primary 
schools of the District, that were under 
the General Board, have been closed and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety schools are receiving boys under 
twelve years of age. For this work of 
co-education there is given to the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society school 
work $150 Mex. The plan ealls for an 
extra $150 in the development of the 
Model Teaching School next year. Fol- 
lowing out this policy has released cer- 
tain funds which have been concentrated 
in the improvement of the higher pri- 
mary and lower middle school at Yush- 
ingkiai. This school, which hitherto 
was crippled by lack of funds, has been 
able this year to make marked advance 
in the improvement of its staff. 


New Personnel 


It has been possible this year to add a 
foreigner to the staff for the teaching of 
English in the Middle School, and a 
Chinese teacher, who is a graduate of 
Shantung Christian College, for the 
teaching of mathematics. These two 
take the place of lesser trained teachers 
formerly secured on much _ smaller 
salaries. 


Popular Educational Agencies 


In addition to the regular school work, 
effort has been made to advance educa- 
tional interests on the District by con- 
ducting six daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
staffed by Middle school students and di- 
rected by one of the teachers; and by 
popular educational classes “where the 
one thousand characters are taught; and 
by the opening of a special evening 
school in connection with our Yushing- 
kiai Institutional Church, for the teach- 
ing of English and mathematics. These 
projects though small in beginnings give 
promise of large development in the im- 
mediate future. 
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Present School Status 

Due to the war conditions, it was a 
big question at the end of August 
whether or not to try to open the school 
at the beginning of September. School 
opened on the day set, however, and 
though the enrollment was small at the 
beginning, the students kept constantly 
coming for ten days, at the end of which 
time there were within fourteen of the 
number registered last year, a total of 
103 students. 


KIANGNING DISTRICT 


The Church and the Local Community 

The five circuits are all in a fair con- 
dition, some of them in a very good 
condition. In one or two places splendid 
work has been done in making contacts 
with some of the important non-Chris- 
tian men of the town and in making the 
friendships thus formed count in win- 
ing the men to Christ. Building the 
church into the life of the local com- 
munity is an absolute essential if the 
church is ever to become a power in 
China. 
Financial Report 

Every circuit plans to be able to report 
its pastoral apportionment paid in full, 
if not at Conference, by the end of the 
calendar year. All of the circuits plan 
to meet their original two-year Jubilee 
apportionment in full, and three will pay 
this year’s apportionment in full. 


The Circuits 

Mo-ling-kwan. A considerable number 
have been received on probation here 
this year. The rented building is not 
as satisfactory as could be desired but 
its location is good and the church 
should be in a position to render a real 
service to the town. Ying-hsiang, the 
outstation, fifteen li toward Nanking, 
has had a good year. The building has 
been much improved during the year and 
the primary school of twenty boys seems 
in good condition. Lu-kou, a busy mar- 
ket-town fifteen li south of Mo-ling-kwan, 
is in territory for which our Conference 
is responsible. The town is an impor- 
tant market and the people seem 
_ friendly toward the church. : 

Tao-wu. The church at Tao-wu has 
finished its first year as an independent 
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circuit and gives evidence of real vital- 
ity in every phase of the work. The 
pastor’s development of an afternoon 
Sunday school for street children and 
the manner in which he conducts it, de- 
serve special commendation, Here, too, 
there is a preaching point, Hwenshi- 
chiao, only fifteen li away, where the 
gospel message and messengers are wel- 
comed. 

Siao-tan-yang. This important center 
has two very healthy outstations, and is 
developing a third. Po-wan chapel, in 
spite of a number of difficulties and 
though it has been opened less than 
three years, reports growth this year, 
adding among others its first woman 
member. The second outstation, Chang- 
hsia-tu, is only a country village, but a 
place where Christianity is popular. 
About three fourths of the people are 
either Christian or very sympathetic to- 
ward Christianity. With slight help 
from mission funds this year, the 
people themselves built their own 
church on land contributed by a 
member for the purpose. The man who 
gave the land and who is the leading 
spirit of all the church work there has 
the appropriate name of K’ai or “Open.” 
and it is not too much to say that in 
Chang-hsia-tu. doors and homes and 
hearts are all wide open to the Gospel. 
The third outstation, Sie-chen, is a busy 
mart and travelers’ rest twenty li on 
the road from Siao-tan-yang to Tai-ping- 
fu. Here the little rented chapel is 
crowded with interested listeners when- 
ever there is anyone to preach. 

Lu-lan-chiao. This church has the re- 
spect of the non-Christians and the 
wholehearted support of its members. 
The pastor has given attention to work 
in a soldier camp near the city and a 
number of the soldiers are regular 
attendants at the church services; there 
are five soldier-probationers. The camp 
commander is a Christian and helpful 
to the pastor in his work. 

Kiang-ning-chen. Both the Kiang- 
ning-chen church and its outstation, 
Pan-chiao, have had a good year. From 
the soldiers’ camp the pastor drew 
forty-three probationer members ‘ 
though all of them have now left Kiang- 
ning-chen. 

Christian soldiers made a good record 
for themselves in the recent fighting and 
it is certain his efforts were not wasted. 
The Pan-chiao work has outgrown its 
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constricted quarters and needs more 
room. There has been such a growth in 
membership that, if the present rate 
of growth is continued for a year or two 
longer, Pan-chiao could easily be set off 
as a separate circuit, 


The Schools 

The Po-wan lower primary school was 
closed in September. At present there 
are in the district eight lower primary 
and two higher primary schools. About 
half of them seem to be in a very healthy 
condition, but the others are not so well 
attended as in former years. All the 
teachers, but two, are Christians. 


NINGKWOFU DISTRICT 


Evangelistic Work 

Besides the regular outside church 
evangelism, many members with their 
pastors formed teams for special evan- 
gelistic work in the country during 
Chinese New Year time. They visited 
many villages within the bounds of 
their stations, preaching the Gospel and 
at the same time distributing literature. 
The results of these meetings were fine, 
and many people, who never heard 
about the Good News, have come to pre- 
pare themselves for Christ. Through 
these meetings many non-Christians 
came to study Christianity and, later, 
became probationers. During the sum- 
mer three students from Nanking Sem- 
inary helped in the evangelistic work. 


Educational Work 

There are six primary schools with a 
total number of 198 students. There is 
one higher primary school with 56 
pupils, and one Middle school having 110 
students. Ningkwohsien circuit which 
used to be one of the branch churches 
was recognized during the year as an 
organized station. The branch church at- 
tached to this is Kang-ko, which is about 
30 li from Ningkwohsien. Pastor Yang 
with his three sons have sustained at 
their own expense a lower primary 
school with a total of 40 students. 

A village by the name of Tung-An, 50 
li from Ningkwohsien, is a good place 
for spreading the Good News; a number 
of members have subscribed $60 to rent 
a house for preaching purposes. The 
church at Double-Bridge is also progres- 
sive, and it is hoped that it soon will be- 
come a circuit. 


CENTRAL CHINA Palsy 


The Jubilee Movement and Pastoral 

Support 

The collections for pastoral support 
show an increase over preceding years. 
As this is the last year of this great 
movement our circuits have done their 
part in meeting the goals. The members 
have not only reached their average ap- 
portionment, but their contributions 
have gone beyond these goals with an 
increase of ten and twenty per cent. 


WANNAN ACADEMY 


Present Enrollment 

The total enrollment of students dur- 
ing the year has been 227, including the 
accredited primary unit of 117; for this 
term there are 213, despite the fact that 
most of the old students were stopped 
from coming back to school on account of 
possible warlike trouble at Kwan-teh near 
Ningkwofu. The total number of gradu- 
ates, from all departments, was 47, as 
compared with 16 for the previous year. 
This total is the largest number in the 
school’s history, and it is the first time 
that there were graduates from the 
Middle School according to the new plan. 
There was a promising teaching staff of 
20 during the year. 


Christian Activities 

The school has paid the utmost atten- 
tion to the activities of Christianity. 
During the year the school Y. M.C. A. of 
about 60 members has been active in the 
religious life of the school. They held 
special meetings frequently, conducted 
Bible classes for non-Christians and 
evening prayer meetings once a week, 
conducted a Sunday school for street 
children every Sunday afternoon, sent 
out groups of students into the country 
to preach, and directed a sales depart- 
ment in the school . 


The Tenth Anniversary Celebration 

Wannan is now ten years old, count- 
ing from the beginning of the primary 
school, but the middle school counts 
only eight years. On the 27th of March 
a special program began. Three days 
were given to it. Guests from all walks 
ot life were invited and many things 
were presented to the school as tokens 
of commemoration. The attendance at 
the three days’ meeting was about 2,000 
people. 
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Points of Special Interest 

The athletic activity of the school has 
been going well this year. Special em- 
phasis has been put upon sportsmanship 
in playing. It is a pity to see that in 
most schools in China the students do 
not appreciate the principles of playing, 
know not what they are, and think they 
can do all kinds of things like talking, 
scolding, quarreling and fighting in the 
playground. It has been the aim this 
year to make a graceful winner and 
good loser out of every student no mat- 
ter in what kind of games he partici- 
pated. Hach student is required to 
choose one or two sports for which 
credit is given during the year. 

In May the school took part in the 
authorized Anhwei Provincial Athletic 
meet at Anking. The students made a 
fine showing and received a silver shield 
as a prize besides many other gifts from 
the authorities. 

During the year an editorial staff, 
composed of members of faculty and 
students, issued the Wannan Magazine 
twice a semester. 


NANKING CITY DISTRICT 


South Gate Parish 

The year has been one of real progress, 
the best in the church’s history. Several 
worthy additions to its membership, the 
toning up the spiritual life, no quarrel 
and no whisper of scandal, collections 
all taken and all in full; this is a worthy 
record for this place. 


Kiangtangkiai Parish 

This church has had a specially en- 
couraging work among women of the 
immediate neighborhood. They are com- 
ing by scores to take their place in the 
church. There is promise of a good 
church in this location, for the fine build- 
ing is the nearest place of Christian 
worship to twenty thousand people. 


Shuisimen Chapel 

The Shuisimen chapel is nominally 
part of this parish, but geographically, 
socially, and spiritually is entirely dis- 
tinct, and the time has come for it to 
have a different status. This is an ex- 
cellent place for evangelistic work. 
Thousands are hearing the gospel here, 
and many of the reputable people of the 
neighborhood are fairly regular visitors 
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at our services. Here also there is an 
exclusive parish of not less than twenty 
thousand people to whom this is the 
nearest place of Christian instruction. 


West Nanking Parish 

This parish has had the best year of 
its history. A large number added to the 
church, a good tone throughout the com- 
munity, all the collections taken and 
all in full. The pastoral work of the 
Conference Academy, a most important 
consideration, has been faithfully and 
fruitfully done. The spiritual life of the 
students was never better. 

In addition to the Academy there is 
the Chaotienkung chapel with its full 
complement of activities, boys’ school, 
Bible classes, evangelistic meetings, 
Sunday schools, women’s meetings, all 
with effective approach to the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Here is where the 
church is to be built, or to grow, right 
under the shadow of the great Con- 
fucian Temple, next to that of Peking 
the largest in China. We are praying 
that in the financial disaster now upon 
us this altogether promising work may 
not have to go down in the crash. 


Shanghsinho Chapel 

This suburban appointment at Shan- 
ghsinho (on the New River), about ten 
li west of the city, is nominally a part 
of the West Nanking parish. One of 
the wonderful opportunities of this field 
is with the soldiers in the extensive 
barracks close by. Another is among 
the lumber jacks and lumber barons, for 
this is the lumber mart of Nanking. 
Still another fine opportunity is among 
the more than fifteen thousand local 
residents, among whom the church is 
well located. 


Kuilan Parish 


The work of this parish is manifold, 
including also the chapel at Shispan- 
chiao; almost daily preaching at both 
places; several well attended Bible 
classes, reading room and social hall; 
medical clinic, house to house visitation, 
its strong Sunday services, its several 
Sunday schools and people’s schools. 
It is reaching an ever widening circle 
of those who are building into the resi- 
dent membership and Christian com- 
munity. Its work for and among the 
student classes of course is not abated 
hor discounted. Among students and 
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soldiers, merchants and artisans, here is 
wellnigh ulimited opportunity. 

Through the generosity of Mr. L. H. 
Webb of Chicago, Mrs. Treman’s father, 
a set of three beautiful and high grade 
bells are at hand to be installed in mem- 
ory of Rev. Robert C. Treman, who died 
three years ago. -The plans for adjust- 
ing the Kuilan Church include provi- 
sion for mounting the bells. The main 
floor of the auditorium is to be raised 
to the second story. The present gal- 
lery will also be lifted, so that the seat- 
ing capacity will not be decreased. Two 
towers are to be built as exterior ap- 
proaches. The building lends itself well 
to this development, and these stair- 
towers will be necessary for handling 
the large congregation that assembles 
here. The space saved below, where the 
auditorium main floor is now, is very 
much needed for other activities of the 
church. The whole work can be done 
for the modest sum of $5,000 or $6,000 
Mex. Unfortunately the money is not 
available at present. 


UNIVERSITY OF NANKING (Union) 


The Political Situation 

During the conference year the work 
of the University has not been interfered 
with by the war, and the enrollment is 
up to capacity, except in the Language 
School, the Mission Boards having sent 
out fewer recruits than usual. 

The unfortunate “pacification” strug- 
gles between rival militarists have 
reached an acute stage, and gradually 
the North, East Central, and South have 
been the scenes of heavy fighting, all as 
yet of an indecisive character in that no 
problems of China have thereby been 
settled. The people earnestly desire 
peace and stable and helpful government, 
but the military usurpers of government 
and all authority are able, by seizing all 
ordinary taxes, by levying special ones, 
by forced “loans” and payments from 
individuals and cities, and also by an 
apparently well understood policy of 
permitting soldiers to loot, to enlist as 
many of the unemployed and lower 
classes as they need. Uncertainty, suf- 
fering, squandering of vast sums and 
wholesale and almost complete destruc- 
tion of property in war areas, and the 
closing of all government schools and 
prevention of all constructive develop- 
ment are the result. In the midst of all 
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this, the Christian Church, with its 
preaching and relief work, its hospitals 
and its schools, is the most stabilizing 
and the most effective factor in construc- 
tive work. 


Anti-Christian Spirit 

There has been on the part of many 
of the educationalists, especially those 
with foreign training, a growing opposi- 
tion to the Christian Church. The re- 
port of the Educational Commission has 
been taken to indicate a desire on the 
part of the Church to build up a parallel 
or even an opposing system of Christian 
education. Aggression of Western na- 
tions, Anglo-Saxon arrogance, and even 
the assumptions of the Christian 
religion, implied if not voiced, combined 
with comparative success of Christian 
schools and hospitals, all contribute to 
raise feelings of resentment and even 
open expressions of antagonism. There 
is a movement on foot to classify all 
schools and to put all institutions that 
teach religion into an inferior class and 
to further disqualify their students. This 
policy is to apply especially to all Mis- 
sion primary and secondary education, 
if the desires of the more radical are 
carried out. However, in spite of this 
attitude on the part of some educa- 
tionalists, Christian schools are drawing 
the best classes, Christian churches are 
crowded and a more attentive and 
thoughtful hearing is given the Gospel 
than ever before. Radicalism is rife in 
many fields of thought, and the Church 
must meet its share. The whole situa- 
tion calls for a more Christlike attitude 
under all circumstances. The only way 
effectively to meet all sorts of criticism 
is Christ’s way—greater and better lov- 
ing service and an entire absence of hate 
and resentment and retaliation. 


University Finances 

It is a gratification to report that the 
University’s large deficit of two or three 
years ago has been practically removed. 
The new budget system, with closer 
checking up month by month of each de- 
partment, is working to a very great ad- 
vantage. The China Medical Board has 
made a grant of $30,000 Mexican for 
science equipment and $25,000 Mexican 
on the second science hall; the support 
of a specialist for one year to help on 
methods of science teaching; and a fel- 
lowship in America for one of the 
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graduates in science. The China Famine 
Fund Committee has also granted $50,000 
Mexican for the second science hall; 
other friends have made available $25,- 
000 Mexican more, and work has begun 
on this much needed building. Funds 
are in hand also for a new Language 
School administration and classroom 
building. Several residences for the 
foreign staff have been or are being 
built, and funds are in hand for five or 
six residences for the Chinese staff. 


Student Enrollment 

The total enrollment for the year 
1923-4 has been 1,628, with 365 in the 
Junior College and 140 in the Senior 
Colleges. The Summer Schools show 
an increase of 83 over last year, but 
unfortunately few pastors and Bible 
women were able to attend, the Univer- 
sity not being able to help on their 
travel and tuition fees as previously, 
thanks to the Stewart Evangelistic 
Fund. There were 301 graduated from 
all departments as compared with 239 
last year, 56 being degree-receiving stu- 
dents as compared with 29 the previous 
year. Students fees amounted to $171,- 
812 aS against $151,409 last year, an in- 
crease of $20,403 Mexican. 


Improvement of Chinese Department 
An advance step has been made in 
securing the services of two standing 
Chinese scholars, trained also in modern 
methods of teaching, Messrs. Hu Siao 
Shih and Ch’en Chuh-hsuen. They are 
the highest paid Chinese teachers and 
are creating a new spirit among the 
students in the department and a very 
favorable standing among patrons of the 
University and in educational circles. 


Religious Activities 

In this connection it is a regret to 
record the death of Mr. Paul D. Twinem, 
who was rendering such effective serv- 
ice in Bible teaching and in personal 
work among the students. Mr. Frank 
Price and Mrs. Buck came to our help 
and gave very effective service. The 
Sunday school Board also released Rey. 
William R. Sanders for the Spring 
semester and Mr. Sanders took a full 
schedule of teaching and, also, in inter- 
views with the college students, did a 
very fine work. The Mission has gen- 
erously released Mr. Horace G. Robson 
for the work of the University, and this 
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fall Mr. Robson entered most hopefully 
upon his Bible teaching and religious 
work with the students. As a result of 
special meetings held in May, by Mr. 
Peter Chuen, some fifty college men and 
fifty-five middle school students decided 
to become Christians, and fifty-seven 
other students wished to be baptized and 
join the various churches, while 157 
others expressed a desire to engage In 
some definite form of Christian service. 
Again, the University students cooper- 
ated most effectively in the fifty-one 
Daily Vacation Schools, where 1,716 
pupils were in attendance. 


NANKING COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY AND 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


Introduction 

The year under review has witnessed 
a rapid expansion of work due in large 
part to the new projects undertaken in 
connection with the Famine Prevention 
Program which has been approved by 
the American Famine Fund Committee. 
There has been a big increase in the 
number of teachers, associates, and 
assistants. | Instruction has been  bet- 
ter cared for, the extension work has 


been considerably enlarged, and 
all investigation and research work 
much more effectively organized. The 
annual grant of $5,000 from the 


Shanghai Forestry Fund Committee has 
been renewed for another period of 
three years. An agricultural and for- 
estry newspaper has been effectively 
launched. Much needed equipment for 
class, laboratory and field’ use has been 
added. There have been more requests 
from missionary and Chinese interests 
for cooperation than could be taken care 
of. The year’s work in sericulture, cot- 
ton, and cereal improvement has been 
highly successful. Direct contacts with 
the farmers have been greatly increased. 
The College is four-fifths of the way to- 
ward the $100,000 required for the erec- 
tion of the badly needed College of Agri- 
culture and Forestry building. 


Famine Prevention Program 

The outstanding event of the year was 
the approval by the American Famine 
Fund Committee of the ten-year famine 
prevention program and budget, made 
possible by the allocation to the Univer- 
sity for famine prevention work of $675,- 
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000 gold by the American Committee for 
China Famine Fund of New York. The 
famine prevention program includes the 
following projects: forestry, agricultural 
extension, farm crops improvement and 
pure seed farms, economic and farm 
management studies in famine areas, co- 
operative extension projects in fam- 
ine areas, plant disease control, animal 
disease control, rural engineering, rural 
education, and research library. 


Forestry Fund Committee Grant 

There has been continued for another 
three-year period the annual grant of 
$5,000 Mexican by the Forestry Fund 
Committee of Shanghai, administering 
surplus famine funds from the Hwai 
River flood famine of 1913. These grants 
will apply as in the past to the work of 
the department of forestry. 


Cornell in China Club 

The organization and purpose of the 
Cornell in China Club were fully re- 
viewed in the last annual report of the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry. 
It has not yet been possible for the Club 
to put into operation its plans for de- 
veloping agricultural extension work in 
connection with the famine prevention 
program. Cornell women are contem- 
plating parallel extension projects for 
the women of rural China. Real prog- 
ress, however, is being made by the 

lub in getting the cooperation actively 
under way and it is hoped that the first 
Cornell representative will arrive on the 
field within the coming year. 


Agriculture and Forestry Building 

The agriculture and forestry building 
which has been mentioned in the annual 
reports for the last Six years as con- 
stituting a pressing need seems about 
to be realized. The work has been much 
overcrowded and cramped in its present 
quarters for several years and the in- 
crease of faculty in order to take care 
of the famine prevention projects has 
created an impossible and very undesir- 
able situation. The fitting up for tempo- 
rary use of an old temple for cotton 
improvement and the one year short 
course in agriculture, additions. to the 
agricultural gardens’ buildings for our 
horticultural and agronomy work, and 
the fitting up of several rooms in the 
basement of Severance Hall for forest 
research have made it possible to carry 
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on. The new building will add greatly 
to the effectiveness of all the work. 


Agriculture and Forestry Newspaper 

To fill the evident and very great need 
for a good farm paper in China, cor- 
responding to farm papers in the west, 
an agriculture and forestry newspaper, 
“Nung Ling Sin Pao,’ was started on 
the first of January. The aim of the 
paper is to disseminate agricultural 
and forestry information and news that 
will be of help and interest to the liter- 
ate rural population. The paper has an 
editor in chief, Mr. C. K. Hsu, an as- 
sociate editor, Mr. C. W. Chang, and an 
editorial board. The articles published 
are for the most part contributed by the 
members of the faculty. 

The newspaper is four pages in size, 
and is published bi-weekly. A subscrip- 
tion price of thirty cents per year is 
charged, less a twenty per cent discount 
to all teachers and preachers and to 
clubs of ten. That there are 750 paid 
subscriptions after only six months in- 
dicates that the newspaper has been well 
received and has a real place in the 
rural affairs of China. Plans for en- 
largement are under consideration. 


Forest Extension 

The efforts of the department during 
the year have been concentrated on two 
extension projects, namely, school nurs- 
eries and correspondence courses. In 
addition a number of articles to stir 
up popular interest and public opinion 
in forestry matters have been prepared 
and published in various magazines. 
About forty charts and colored drawings 
have been made for exhibit and lecture 
purposes. 

The aim of the school nurseries is to 
get the school children interested in 
trees and in understanding their rela- 
tion to national welfare. Two bulletins 
have been prepared, one, School Nurse- 
ries, giving information about the lay- 
out of the nurseries, kind of trees to use, 
how to sow the seeds, to cultivate the 
seedlings, etc., and the other, a 
Teachers’ Manual for School Nurseries, 
containing additional information that 
will be of help to the teachers in charge. 
Collections of tree seeds to suit condi- 
tions have been prepared and sold at a 
nominal price to those who wanted them. 

While exact figures are lacking there 
is much evidence to show that the school 
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nurseries idea has met with a hearty 
response and should be pushed. Many 
requests for the bulletins were received 
and granted. There was active interest 
among both provincial and district of- 
ficials. Several officials asked for 
large quantities of the bulletins. 
Shensi, for instance, asked for 6, 
000 copies. Instead of supplying them, 
permission was given to reprint the bul- 
letins. Many encouraging letters came 
from high officials of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Hupeh, Hunan, Shensi, Chihli, 
Fukien, and as far away as Jehol and 
Kirin. The large number of letters from 
school teachers in Anhwei province in- 
dicated the interest of officials, and 
over thirty of these teachers from eight 
provinces have enrolled in the corre- 
spondence course in nursery manage- 
ment. Twenty-one are primary or sec- 
ondary school teachers. 


Graduates 

During the year there were 77 gradu- 
ates from the various courses offered in 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Twenty-six graduates of the College 
were granted the degree of B.S. in agri- 


culture. Of these, fourteen were agri- 
culture students and twelve were 
forestry students. All except two had 
positions before commencement and 


these were placed shortly afterward. 
There has been a greater demand for 
graduates of the College than it has been 
possible to meet. In addition to the 
graduates from the five-year college 
course in agriculture and forestry, thirty- 
four men were to be given certificates of 
graduation from the special one-year 
short course in agriculture after they 
had finished the year’s work in August. 
There were also 17 men to receive 
certificates of graduation from the 
special normal training course, which 
opened in February and will last 
through the summer school ending 
August 10th. 


NANKING UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
General 


The year ending June, 1924, was a 
singular one in many respects. Among 
other things, there was a larger per- 
sonnel than ever before, there were 
more patients treated than in any 
previous year, and the end of the cam- 
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paign for extending the growth of the 
hospital was successfully reached. 
Each of the departments of medicine, 
surgery, and nos@ and throat had a 
foreign physician in charge, and Doc- 
tor Wilmot made a beginning of public 
health work in the schools of the city, 
including a clinic for the students of 
the University of Nanking. Most of 
their ills can be treated at this daily 
clinic, and such as cannot be are re- 
ferred to the hospital for laboratory or 
other care. This clinic is now super- 
vised by Doctor Turner. 


New Building and Equipment 


The new building is four stories and 
of fireproof construction. Together 
with heating and water installations 
the cost was about $70,000 Mexican. 
The $45,000 needed to be raised in 
order to secure an equal sum from the 
China Medical Board was obtained in 
the latter part of the year 1923. The 
building was formally opened in May 
year, and is now housing 
Chinese patients on its first and second 
floors. The third floor is being used 
as the temporary home of the Foreign 
Memorial Hospital, while the new Me- 
morial Unit is being erected. 

The X-ray outfit has been installed 
and works well. It uses electricity fur- 
nished by a new Delco Plant, which 
gives a much-needed day current. This 
plant also operates the laboratory with 
centrifuge and incubator, as well as 
lights the greater part of the hospital. 

Another thing that gives much satis- 
faction is the well. It has been diffi- 
cult to get a good supply of water in 
the dry season, but the new well has 
stood up under the test of this season 
which is one of the driest in years. It 
took a good year to have it dug and 
get it into reasonable running order, 
but it is worth all the effort and ex- 
pense. 


Christian Evangelism 


The most important work of the 
hospital is the religious work. Mr. 
Chu has charge of the work for men 
and Mrs. Tsai for women, and they are 
both doing good work. The effort is 
made to make them feel at all times 
that they are being backed up in all 
their work. The nurses of the Train- 
ing School and the graduate Chinese 
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nurses are doing a very commendable 
piece of work. In the morning there 
is one hour when there is very little 
ward work, at which times these 
nurses apportion the patients among 
themselves and speak to them about 
Christ and His Kingdom. They are 
not doing this on a compulsory basis 
but because they want to. They are 
all Christians. They use this way to 
express their desire for service, also 
by teaching the hospital coolies to read, 
and by helping to teach in the Chinese 
Sunday school every Sunday afternoon. 
The students of the Woman’s Bible 
Training School also help in this Sun- 
day school. In addition there are daily 
services in the dispensary, Sunday 
services in four wards, a mid-week 
prayer service and a nurse Christian 
Endeavor Service on Sunday evenings. 


NANKING THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY (Union) 


Enrollment 


The number of students enrolled in 
the departments now being conducted 
is one hundred and nineteen. They 
are classified as follows: There are 
three classes in the A. B. department 
with a total membership of eighteen; 
there are seventy-one students in the 
Seminary Diploma Course, all of whom 
are at least Middle School graduates, 
while some have had a college course 
in Chinese. There are thirty special 
students. Some of the latter are pas- 
tors who attend here for a year of 
special study and travel. Others in 
this group either do not have the 
preparation to admit them to the regu- 
lar courses or else wish to study for 
only one or two years. The grade of 
men coming to the seminary shows con- 
stant improvement. This is the result 
of better Middle Schools and of a ris- 
ing tide in the general intelligence and 
piety in the Christian Church in China. 
Of the total enrollment for the last 
school year thirty-nine men belonged 
to the Methodist family. 

In addition to this there are in the 
correspondence course, according to the 
latest official report, 269. These men 
are all either already in the ranks of 
Christian workers, or are preparing 
for this work. There is regular over- 


sight and direction to their studies_ 
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given by means of correspondence. 
This department has already reached 
the place where it is exercising a large 
influence in the direction of preparing 
the men who are to be the future pas- 
tors and teachers in the Church in 
China. 


Results 


The results as they affect the Church 
present themselves in the classes gradu- 
ating from year to year. These men 
have already been called into the ranks 
of a growing ministry. This consti- 
tutes the reason for the existence of 
the seminary. That the Church is 
favorably affected is shown by many 
reports from those who write about the 
work of our graduates. These reports 
are almost universally favorable. The 
men are making good. One of them, 
Jacob Hou, has just given up a fine 
position in the religious department of 
the local “Y” to go as a missionary of 
the Chinese Church to far-away Yun- 
nan. His action is typical of the atti- 
tude our students are taking to the 
work of the Kingdom in China. 

Over one half of the Chinese 
preachers in’ the two Conferences of 
this area are graduates of this semi- 
nary. In Hinghwa, there were a dozen 
men who came the long journey to 
study at Nanking Seminary, and have 
gone back there to successful effort for 
the Kingdom. In all but one of the 
eight Conferences in China seminary 
graduates are to be found. 


Faculty 


During the year several strong men 
were added to our force, so that the 
faculty compares favorably with most 
theological faculties in any land. The 
work of the class room is carried in a 
manner which gives satisfaction alike *o 
students and to the constituency. 

Methodists will be most interested in 
the fact that Dr. Ch’en Wei P’ing, for 
some years so successful an evangelist, 
has joined the faculty. He is teaching 
with great acceptability homiletics and 
methods of Church work, while his 
influence with the men is of the high- 
est type. These additions have made 
possible the broadening of our course, 
by the addition of new courses in reli- 
gious education, in sociology, and in 
philosophy. 
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ACADEMY 

Graduates 

‘Last term nine boys were graduated, 
all of them Christians and the large 
majority of them very enthusiastically 
so. At the present time five are teach- 
ing in church schools, one has entered 
college, one business, and two are at 
home, one of whom is preparing to 
take the university entrance examina- 
tions at New Year’s time. Six of these 
‘boys are Student Volunteers and expect 
to enter the seminary later on. 


New System 


With the beginning of this term, the 
school was changed over to the new 
system and is now a Middle School 
with full six years’ work. In the course 
of the next three years the standards of 
the work in all six years will be so 
much raised that a graduate then will 
have at least one year more of work 
than the graduates have previously 
had. 


Rigid Requirements 


The entrance requirements of the 
school have again been made more 
rigid. The examinations are many and 
hard, and the student’s past record is 
carefully looked into. A stand on the 
marriage question has also been taken. 
New students who come seeking admis- 
sion, if already married, are not 
allowed to enter. Any student who 
marries during the time he is in school 
is automatically expelled. This stand 
has been taken only after the effects of 
these. marriages have been carefully 
noted. 


Christian Association 

In the making of Christian character 
certain organizations are of prime im- 
portance. This term the school has 
two such organizations, namely the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer 
Band. The boys of) the Y. IM. C. -A: 
hold weekly meetings, which may or 
may not be of special value, depending 
on the leader selected. They are, how- 
ever, carrying on two pieces of work 
that are really valuable. “These are 
their Children’s School and their Peo- 
ple’s School. The first is carried on 
from 4:10 to 5:50 and the other from 
6:30 to 8:00 Pp. m. They are open six 
days per week and have a total enroll- 
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ment of forty students. The academy 
boys raised the money to buy the books, 
paper, slates and pencils for their poor 
students, did their own planning, do all 
of the teaching, and only occasionally 
ask advice. ‘This means that some of 
the boys are sacrificing their time for 
play every day. They consider their 
teaching of more importance than their 
football practice or their own pleasure. 


Student Volunter Band 

The Student Volunteer Band now 
consists of thirteen boys, all of whom 
have carefully and prayerfully de- 
termined that they will devote their 
lives to the preaching of the Gospel. 
The band meets every Sunday evening 
for Bible study and prayer. They have 
not considered it necessary that they 
should wait until after graduation to 
begin their real work, so they have 
been divided into two bands. One goes 
to the chapel at Chaotienkung every 
Sunday afternoon and there holds a 
Sunday school for the children who be- 
long to the poor people’s school. The 
other goes to the chapel at Shuisimen 
and there the members take turns 
preaching to any who may come in. 
Only four boys will graduate next 
spring but all of them are Student 
Volunteers and all of them will enter 
the Theological Seminary sooner or 
later in preparation for their life work. 


Enrollment 

This term there were eighty © stu- 
dents in the senior and junior middle 
schools combined. Of the thirty-eight 
students in the senior middle school 
thirty-three are Christians. In the 
junior middle school there are forty- 
two boys, of whom twenty-four are 
Christians, thus making the percentage 
of Christians in the whole school, 
seventy-two. This is the highest per- 
centage of Christians the school has 
ever had and it is clearly felt in the 
atmosphere of the whole school and in 
the attitude of the individual students. 
There is not one single boy in school 
at the present time who is distinctly 
opposed to Christianity. 


NORTH ANHWEI DISTRICT 


General 


The district comprises three circuits 
with seven preaching places, four pri- 
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mary schools, and the Wanpeh middle 
school at Hochow, the center of the 
district. Thanks to the labors’ and 
faith of previous superintendents and 
pastors, sure foundations have been 
laid for the Christian Church in these 
places. The principles of the Christian 
religion are known in these communi- 
ties, and are being practiced by an in- 
creasingly large group. 


Evangelistic Efforts 


Following the last Annual Confer- 
ence, evangelistic services were con- 
ducted under the joint leadership of 
the pastors and Rev. Wang Chang-tai 
of the Peking Conference. This was 
followed at China New Year by an 
evangelistic campaign at Hochow in 
which we cooperated with the China 
Life and Advent Mission, the only other 
Mission at work on this district. The 
meetings were held in the Church of 
that Mission, more centrally located 
than our own, and each Mission pro- 
vided workers. It was our good for- 
tune to have Dr. Chen Wei-ping with 
us on that occasion. About the same 
time, a Stewart Evangelistic Band was 
assisting our workers at Muhsia and 


Yaopu. In addition to these special 
efforts, the pastors have constantly 
exerted themselves, to win men and 


women to personal allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, through the less spectacular but 
equally efficient method of personal 
evangelism. The happy result has been 
a very large increase of probationers 
and the baptism of groups on each cir- 
cuit. The net increase in the baptized 
membership on the district is about ten 
per cent. 


Primary Schools 

We have lower primary schools at 
Sipu, Yaopu and Pukiatsih and both 
lower and higher primary schools at 
Chichen. During the present term the 
number of students is somewhat less 
than last term, owing largely to the 
disturbance in political conditions at 
the time that school opened. One 
school was closed during the year, that 
at Hsiangtsuen, where there was 
neither proper equipment, teacher nor 
curriculum. 


Wanpeh Middle School 
After being closed for a year, the 
Wanpeh Middle School at Hochow was 
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reopened in Septembet, with the help 
of the Conference Board of Education. 
The course of study offered runs from 
lower primary through the junior mid- 
dle school. The class rooms and equip- 
ment are not up to standard, but are 
catisfactory for a successful reopening. 
The school’s strongest point lies in its 
efficient teaching force. The number of 
students this year is small, only twenty, 
but there was every indication that 
China New Year will bring as many as 
the present force can handle. The 
school is proceeding on the assumption 
that a Christian atmosphere is the first 
essential, and that quality of work is a 
close second. 


Apportionments for Self-Support 

Only with considerable difficulty will 
the amounts for self-support be raised, 
for the year was one of poor crops in 
some places, of uncertainty and fear 
because of the bandit raid on Chichen, 
and of lessened income because the 
Kiangsu-Chekiang region was quite 
effectually cut. off from the local rice 
market. For the coming year the 
churches are anticipating enlarged ap- 
portionments but certainly not beyond 
an amount equal to this year’s appor- 
tionments plus the amount actually 
raised for the Jubilee. 


WANNAN DISTRICT 


Tunki Evangelistic Work 

The preliminary work of this dis- 
trict, which was carried on largely in 
the higher ‘schools of the region, 
brought into our membership a con- 
siderable body of students, who are 
now much scattered. Some of them 
are connected with out-stations, many 
have left the region, and the usual 
proportion of all student membership 
has dropped away. The result in the 
present roll of members of the Tunki 
Church which has carried these names, 
is naturally disappointing. The re- 
maining membership has been shared 
with the chapels at Shanchiko and 


Wuyuen. Thirty-six members have 
been received. Forty-four have with- 
drawn. The total membership is now 


one hundred fifty. 

The notorious and universal im- 
morality of Tunki City has impressed 
upon all the workers a feeling that the 
one hope of substantial progress here 
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must be through the women and the 
homes. Doctor Gale has organized a 
fine work among the women, and Mrs. 
Gale has secured, for teachers in the 
school two fine Christian women, thus 


bringing under our influence many 
girls from the better families. 
A word of special commendation 


should be given to Mrs. Gale’s nurses, 
who are not only efficient and diligent 
in their own chosen work, but who also 
join actively in every form of Chris- 
tian activity. In connection with the 
regular Sunday afternoon service one 


of the nurses has presented some im-. 


portant health propaganda. At these 
services, also, the regular and special 
appeals of the Church have all been 
presented. 


Tunki Medical Work 

It is impossible for me to do justice 
to the range of effectiveness of Mrs. 
Gale’s medical and other activities. A 
short year has brought into existence 
a small but efficient hospital, supplied, 
equipped and staffed. Also a class of 
nurses is in training, there are many 
patients, and a large and growing 
dispensary work. In response to Mrs. 
Gale’s faith, contributions have come 
from American friends to nearly pro- 
vide for all this work not supported 
by local gifts and the increasing sums 
received from the patients themselves. 

Doctor Gale opened her clinic on 
April 21st of the year and has already 
treated over a thousand different pa- 
tients. The first foreign house built at 
Tunki has been remodeled, at a cost 
of $290, into an efficient hospital of 
twelve beds. Equipment amounting to 
$1,037.37 has been secured, and drugs 
to the amount of $1,286.83 purchased. 


Gifts for the hospital from America | 


amount to $1,581 Mexican. Fees of 
$792.45 have been received at the hos- 
pital and clinic. This for much less 
than a year of operation. Gifts from 
friends in China amount to $496.58. 
Only $296.58 of the regular apportion- 
ment has been used for medical work. 
The total income to September 30th has 
been $3,050.76 and the expenses $3,- 
015.338. 

Great plants may be importanb as 
models and for instructional purposes, 
but as an adequate medical unit for 
its own field and one conducted in 
such a way as to make the most direct 
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evangelistic appeal, this work cannot 


be surpassed. 


Wuyuen City 

Wuyuen continues to offer an excep- 
tional situation. With some feeling of 
hesitation thirty-four were baptized and 
received into the church at this place. 
Others were asked to continue on the 
probationary list for the time being. 
Twenty-three names have been trans- 
ferred from Tunki to Wuyuen, giving 
this chapel fifty-seven members. Those 
received this year include fourteen of 
the leaders in educational, commercial 
and political matters in Wuyuen 
County. The other twenty are pupils 
over eighteen years of age. A number 
of the leaders are from the gentry and 
official class who are not only able 
but who have already filled positions 
of what might be thought larger re- 
sponsibility in the outside world. These 
men have contributed their wealth, ex- 
perience and scholarship in doing con- 
structive work for their own people. 
They and some of the older pupils have 
embraced Christianity with an unusual 
earnestness. 


WUHU DISTRICT 


General 

Rev. L. L. Hale writes in part as fol- 
lows: In spite of the poor national edu- 
cational system, general intelligence is 
increasing. Multitudes are feeling the 
need of more education. In one city 
there are over thirty newspapers taken, 
where only a year ago there were six. 
Business undertakings and _ foreign 
management have contributed their 
part. The opening of the mines at Ti 
Kan has brought a wholly different 
spirit in that village. Hight years ago 
foot binding was general, now it has 
almost vanished. In one village this 
custom changed almost over night. 
The girls’ schools of the Missions have 
had a large share in these changes. In 
one village where less than ten years 
ago no one thought of idol worship as 
bad, many now understand differently. 
On the other hand, the sale and use of 
opium has greatly increased. Formerly 
I never saw it used openly nor smelled 
it. Now I can hardly go along a street 
or especially on any boat without be- 
ing nauseated by its fumes. And many 
people are being debauched by secret 
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traffic in this drug. It develops 
trickery and slyness. Also social im- 
morality has I fear not decreased but 
rather increased. Social freedom and 
liberty for all classes has grown. Hven 
the war has awakened some people to 
the need of taking larger interest in 
the affairs of their fellows. 


Students 


Many students are applying for 
assistance with their schooling but as 
the funds are limited only a few can 
be helped. It is hard to turn promising 
pupils away. However, in many places 
large numbers of students are already 
accessible to the Church. They range 
in grade all the way from the higher 
primary through college. Some call 
themselves Christians though they 
have united with no church. They are 
found in business firms and in the pro- 
fession. The time is ripe for a great 
ingathering among them. 


Retreats 


In the fall in each of the country 
stations a oneday retreat was Sheld 
where a small group of about ten peo- 
ple met for the deepening of the sgpir- 
itual life. The retreats have mostly 
been held in heathen temples or 
ancestral halls and the novelty of it has 
broken through the familiarity of com- 
mon surroundings. They have been 
the greatest spiritual force known in 
the district for years. 


Self-support 

The increase in self-support during 
the past few years has been encourag- 
ing. Many churches show a distinct 
gain. There is new interest. In one 
church a member gladly contributed 
for needed repairs when he learned 
that the Mission had no money for 
them. There are well-to-do teachers 
and business men who could be ap- 
proached to give to the Church. The 
Church here is rapidly approaching 
the place where the use of foreign 
money will be a hindrance to its 
growth. 


Special Meetings 

All classes felt the power of the 
union evangelistic meetings in Wuhu. 
There were no side attractions but 
simply the straight preaching of the 
Gospel. There were many converts. The 
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lack of workers makes the follow-up 
work exceedingly difficult. 


WUHU GENERAL HOSPITAL 
General 


Doctor Gaunt reports as follows: The 
Conference year from October PLS 287 
to October 1, 1924, has been the most 
profitable year in the hospital service 
during the last ten years. A year ago 
last August the main building was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. This diffi- 
culty was serious but was overcome. 
The new Emergency Hospital went up 
like magic due to the cooperation of 
all the workmen, and it was ready for 
occupancy in two months after the fire. 
The bricks from the main hospital 
ruins were used in its construction. 
This building has been a wonderful 
blessing to the sick in our vicinity. 
During its short existence, hundreds 
of successful operations have been per- 
formed there; many dangerously ill 
persons, students, Christians and others, 
have recovered there from pneumonia, 
typhoid and dysentery. It was in this 
building that one of the foreign river 
captains recovered from double pneu- 
monia in the most critical form. 


Chinese Staff 


The four new Chinese doctors have 
worked under a good schedule and with 
fine respect and order. Spiritually, the 
year has been the best, as the Chinese 
staff has been so well united in pur- 
pose and effort, and this purpose 
showed not only in the staff prayer 
meetings, the chapel exercises and ward 
preaching by the doctor and nurses, but 
also in their personal lives from day 
to day. 


New Work. 

With this fine staff of men and 
women, there has been opened up more 
new work than in all the other nine 
years of my service in Wuhu. In the 
True Light Dispensary, financed en+ 
tirely by the Sisters of the Transfigura- 
tion, we have had the privilege of most 
closely cooperating with them and 
through our own doctors and hospital 
looking after all the patients who came 
to them—often as many as in our own 
dispensary. Our Doctor Hsing has 
given excellent service to the students 
and staff of the Wuhu Academy by 
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holding a clinic at the school three 
times a week. Principal Wharton has 
cooperated in every way, and he is now 
building a small dispensary and ward 
for the doctor to do better work. A 
twice-a-week clinic was opened in the 
Old Folks Home which has well repaid 
the effort. The many little discarded 
babies and their wet nurses in the 
Orphanage need medical care so much 
and yet it is only recently that Doctor 
Djung was permitted to call regularly, 
and a room set apart for this work. 


Proposed New Work 
Rev. Z. C. Beals and Mrs. Beals have 
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secured $400 from the officials at 
Hochow to open a dispensary there, 
and the promise has been secured of 
two new doctors for our staff to open 
up this work, and also to open up the 
hospital at Chao Hsien which has been 
closed since Doctor Powell left. 


Building Program 

The building program for residences, 
compound wall, Emergency Hospital 
School, Foreign School, the other 
buildings and the preparation of the 
main hospital site has gone on steadily 
without stopping one day since we 
began operations in March, 1923. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 
MADEIRA ISLANDS DISTRICT 


REPORTED BY 


General 


The work of the past year has been 
fraught with joy and blessing amidst 
persecution and great difficulties. The 
ten weeks special revival campaign was 
a source of power and new life to the 
workers and. people. The three days 
Summer Camp and Institute held at 
Mount Faith were full of enthusiasm, 
inspiration and the spiritual dynamic 
of the Holy Ghost, and helped several 
young men to consecrate their lives to 
the Master’s service. 

God’s presence has been especially 
felt at the workers’ meetings which 
have been held almost every month 
throughout the year at the Mission 
Headquarters in Funchal. In addition 
to the study of a program for our en- 
tire work, a spirit of love, fellowship 
and cooperation has come into our 
midst instilled by the unseen presence 
of the living Christ. He has led us up 
the ascent to the Mount of the Trans- 
figuration and shown us a little of His 
glory. He has led us into the valley 
among the people and shown us new 
paths of service and new visions of 
victory. He has given us something 
of His spirit of forgiveness and made 
us willing to follow the way of God at 
whatever cost to our personal endeavor. 
He has given us visible signs of His 
blessing in our work. 


HK. H. Haypock 


Funchal 

For over forty-six years Rev. and 
Mrs. W. G. Smart have given their lives 
in loving service to the cause of Christ 
in the Madeira. The bulwarks of Prot- 
estantism have been built and held by 
these two saints of God against every 
foe. Their trustful faith and their lives 
of prayer and courage have been in- 
spiration to all the followers of Jesus. 
As treasurer of the Mission and pastor 
of the church, Doctor Smart has given 
valuable service during the year. 

There has been an increase in the 
attendance at all the preaching serv- 
ices in Funchal. Many Bibles, New 
Testaments and portions of God’s Word 
have been distributed and sold. The 
circulation of the “Voz de Madeiras” 
has steadily increased during the year, 
and the influence of this evangelical 
paper is reaching to the ends of the 
earth. Several Christians have re- 
turned to Madeira from America dur- 
ing this past year and their influence 
has strengthened mightily the believers 
here. 

The attendance at the night school 
in Funchal the first of August was 
twelve, under one teacher. In Novem- 
ber, the attendance was one hundred, 
meeting in three sections with one 
teacher and ten volunteer helpers and 
assistants. 

In August there were twenty-five in 
Sunday school, under three teachers. 
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In, December there were seventy-five 
present, meeting in three divisions with 
eight teachers and eight graded classes. 
In addition there are day school 
classes in English, Bible and sewing; 
and also evangelical services held regu- 
larly in three suburbs of Funchal. 


Machico and Ribeira Grande 

The missionary, Rev. B. R. Duarte, 
with his wife and daughter, was sent 
first to this community eighteen years 
ago and has been serving the Master in 
loyalty and love. The work this year 
has continued amidst great persecu- 
tion. In the spring the work was pro- 
gressing nicely in the village, but after 
the revival in April, the priests re- 
newed their persecution with great 
vigor and all the children were taken 
out of the day school and Sunday 
school by their parents. Since August 
there have not been attendants from 
the town at the evangelistic services 
on Friday nights or Sunday nights. 
Only the members from Ribeira 
Grande, two miles out, have come to the 
Sunday morning service. Of course 
these same folk have been loyal to their 
services at Ribeira Grande, held in the 
chapel. 


Mount Faith 

Because it was impossible to find a 
resident pastor for the work in the 
mountains at Santo da Serra, this was 
placed under the care of Brother 
Duarte at Machico, and he and, since 
his absence, Mr. Freitas have gone one 
or two Sundays a month to hold the 
regular church services. Also for the 
first six months Rev. Anselmo Chaves 
made the journey there from Funchal 
two Sundays in the month, holding 
some services in the chapel. Rev. Joao 
de Freitas Semeao, living in the mis- 
sion property, is exhorter and school 
teacher, and has assisted in the serv- 
ices and the Sunday school. 

For two years these people have been 
without a resident pastor and, in view 
of the fact that Rev. and Mrs. Smart 
spent four years there, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Nind spent seventeen years there, 
these believers have had the very best 
of shepherds and feel greatly the ab- 
sence of a leader. The priests are very 
active and continued efforts are being 
made to win the followers back to 
Rome. Next to Funchal this is the 
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oldest point in the Methodist work on 
the island and certainly every effort 
should be made to held the ground 
gained against bitter opposition dur- 
ing the last thirty-one years. 


Santa Cruz 

The work was opened in Santa Cruz 
in 1923 under rather peculiar circum- 
stances and continued until the end of 
the year when it was suddenly and 
without warning made independent and 
the two workers severed all connection 
with the Methodist Mission. For 
eleven months this year the workers, 
whose salary and rent formerly had 
been paid with Methodist money, con- 
tinued unmolested and then finally 
gave up the lease on the house and 
moved to Funchal, December 1, 1924. 
Because of this unfortunate happening, 
little has been done in this village as 
yet, but it is hoped that the work will 
be taken up where it was begun by our 
mission and be continued to success. 


Ribiera Brava 

Work in Ribiera Brava was _ first 
begun in 1912. During the last seven 
years Rev. J. Viterbo Dias, a local 
preacher, has continued acceptably as 
pastor of the church in this little 
village located in the mouth of a deep 
canyon opening into the _ sea. Al- 
though the people have no property 
belonging to the mission, and meet in 
the rented home of the pastor for wor- 
ship and study, they are enthusiastic, 
loyal and openhearted. Opposition and 
persecution is being broken down and 
the work is going steadily forward. 
Attendance at the schools is increasing 
and the mesdage of ‘evangelism has 
been carried to several outlying points. 
Last summer one of the elderly mem- 
berg died, and many hundreds of the 
people thronged at the funeral service, 
some of them hearing the Gospel for 
the first time. How different this from 
the experiences of a few decades ago 
when the bodies of Protestants were re- 
fused burial in the island and were 
thrown into the sea! 

The school is held in a little room 
about ten feet square facing on the 
street. There are no windows and the 
only light and air enter when the solid 
wooden door is ajar. The children and 
teacher huddle into this dark cubby hole, 
which also contains one small table, a 
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bench, and some slates, some old torn 
books and papers. Not all the pupils 
can get in at once and the classes are 
held in the early morning, the fore- 
noon, the afternoon and at night. In 
a country where the illiteracy is from 
sixty to ninety per cent, surely this 
need speaks for itself. These worthy 


“people are patiently waiting for a 
proper chapel and school room. 
Camacha 

God very marvelously opened the 


door for the Gospel in the village of 
Camacha during September of this last 
year. When about twelve years of age 
Tomas Tolentino Teixeiran heard a 
passing colporteur tell the Gospel story 
to his father and accepted it as the 
truth. When grown he went to the 
islands of the Pacific, returning in 1912 
to spend his last days in his native 
land. Although unknown to any other 
believers in the island, he continued 
steadfastly in the Protestant faith 
amidst great persecution, intense 
physical suffering, extreme poverty, and 
desertion by his relatives. God raised 
up kind friends to care for him in his 
last extremity and at the open grave 
with almost one hundred present, the 
manager of the estate, an important 
man in the community, spoke of the 
departed man’s faith and then gave his 
own testimony as a convert to the 
truth as it is in Christ and the teach- 
ings of Protestantism, inviting others 
to accept salvation. Thus at a Prot- 
estant burial service these people heard 
the gospel for the first time, and God 
marvelously raised up another beacon 
light in this place of spiritual darkness. 

The priest and some of the leaders 
of that parish have stirred the people 
to destroy this new Protestant house- 
hold “by fire, gun and bomb,” but God 
has delivered them from danger and 
attempted violence and strengthened 
mightily this new brother in the faith. 
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New Work 

New work has been attempted in 
several other points on the island and 
as in the days of the Master, “the peo- 
ple hear the Word gladly,” but the 
priests stir up the people to bitterness 
and fanaticism and prohibit the people 
from hearing or reading or possessing 
the Bible or any literature of the Prot- 
estants. 

We have lost some members by emi- 
gration this year, but, as a whole, the 
Protestant cause is stronger than it has 
ever been before and the opportunities 
are greater. The workers are united 
in the bonds of Christian love and are 
facing the new year with renewed 
consecration and faith in the power of 
the risen, living Christ to save men 
from sin and keep them in the power 
of the Holy Spirit and lead them in His 
way everlasting. 


A Forward Look 

If we may be permitted to vision the 
future we shall register a little glimpse 
of some of the possibilities we see in 
the next twenty-five years. Work should 
be opened immediately in Lisbon and 
other parts of continental Portugal. 
There are practically no Protestant 
high schools. Colleges are seminaries 
in all Portugal, and steps should be 
taken immediately to build up a center 
of higher education to train our workers 
in the Portuguese language, including 
all those of South Africa. As the climate 
here is ideal for eight months of the 
year, there is no better or more central 
place for this college than Funchal. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars will pur- 
chase suitable land and buildings to 
begin this most important work, and 
$10,000 per year will provide professors, 
equipment and necessary money for 
maintaining the students. The choicest 
young men and young women of the 
nation could be ‘gathered together, 
trained and sent out in the name of 
the Master and bring a new day into 
Portugal. 
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EASTERN ASIA 


China, Japan, Korea 
FOOCHOW AREA 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Location: In Fukien province—a mountainous section with considerable fir, 
pine, and bamboo. Through a system of terraces the mountains have been made to 
produce fine rice crops. 

eae | 2,500,000. People are active, independent, and have business 
ability. 

it Industry: Paper making, tea cultivation, silk and cloth weaving and agri- 
culture. ‘“ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1847 by Rey. Judson D. 
Collins and Rev. Moses C. White. IT irst annual meeting was held in 1862. Organ- 
ized into the Foochow Conference by Bishop I. W. Wiley in 1877. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Seventh-Day Adventist, Roman 
Catholic, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. Consists of Haitan group of Islands. 

Location: Off the Lungtien peninsula, ninety miles southeast from Foochow. 

Population: 80,000. People are poor, living chiefly on what they take from the 
sea. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was opened in 1870, and was organ- 
ized into a district in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Tangtau 


Location: Port of entry for the district. A flourishing business center forty-five 
miles from Futsing. | 

Population: 16,000. : 

Missionaries;. W. F. M. S.: Misses Harriett Halverstadt (on furlough), 
Martha McCutchen (on furlough), and Edith Abel. 
3 Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ Junior Middle 

chool. 
Uonce Kine Sut, Superintendent 


H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


FUTSING DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Centers about the walled city of Futsing. 
Location: Wastern part of Fukien province, near the coast. 
Population: 400,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 
y Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. . 
Futsing 


Location: Walled city in Futsing province, twelve miles from the coast. Haikan 
is port of entry. 
Population: 40,000. 
Industry: Mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 
Missionaries: Miss Hazel C. Buckles, Rey. H. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. H. 
C. Morgan and Mrs. Morgan. W. fF. Mf. S.: Dr. Li Bi Cu, ‘Misses Carrie M. 
Bartlett and Jennie Jones. 
Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Girls’ Junior Middle School, 
Women’s Bible Training School. 
Cene Une Gi, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 
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LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Comprises the Lungtien peninsula. 
Location: Eastern part of Fukien province. — ‘ 
Population: 450,000—Buddhist and Confucian. Foochow dialect spoken. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1865. : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 
Lungtien 


Location: A township city, fifty-five miles south of Foochow. 7 
Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. PF’. I. S.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, and Lungtien Hospital. 
Dinc Hune KuAne, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


NGUKA DISTRICT 


Roe eer: 300,000—Buddhists and Confucianists. Protestants, 3,000 ; Cath: 
olics, 2,000. he pe 
Organization: Formerly western part of Futsing. Became a separate district 
in 1914, and until 1915 was known as West Futsing District. 
Dine Cenc EK, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary. 


SOUTH FOOCHOW DISTRICT . 


Area: 600 square miles. That portion of the Foochow metropolitan suburbs 
and rural regions, formerly in Mingau District, which lies south of the Min River. 

Population: 500,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: 1847. First Methodist church in the district was opened at 
Foochow in 1856. om 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, and Roman Catholic. 


Foochow 


Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission 
is on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the 
mainland by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. 

Misstonaries: Miss Louise Ankeny, Mr. Willis C. Barrett and Mrs. Barrett 
R.N., Mr. A. W. Billing and Mrs. Billing, Rev. T. H. Coole, M.D., and Mrs. 
Coole, Miss Esther Cooper (on furlough), Miss Helen O. Eaton, Rev. E. L. Ford 
and Mrs. Ford, Mr. J. E. Gossard, M.D., and Mrs. Gossard, Rev. John Gowdy 
and Mrs. Gowdy, Rev. F. C. Havighurst and Mrs. Havighurst, Rey. E, P. Hayes 
and Mrs. Hayes, Rev. L. M. Hetherington (on furlough) and Mrs. Hetherington 
(on furlough), Miss L. M. James (on furlough), Mr. C. R. Kellogg (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Kellogg (on furlough), Mr. W. N. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Miss Eva Melby, 
Mr. W. W. Overholt and Mrs. Overholt, Rev. C. M. Lacy Sites and Mrs. Sites, Mr. 
C. E. Taylor (contract), Rev. R. A. Ward and Mrs. Ward, Mr. P. P. Wiant 
and Mrs. Wiant, Mr. A. E. Willett (contract), Rev. H. W. Worley and Mrs. 
Worley. W. F. MI. S.: Misses Jean Adams, Myrth Bartlett, Louise Chesney 
(contract), Etta Denny (on furlough), Mabel Hammons, M.D., Mabel C. Harford, 
Lucerne Hoddinott, Floy Hurlbut, Dorothea L. Keeney, Roxie Lefforge (on fur- 
lough), Mary Mann, J. Ellen Nevitt, Emma L. Palm, Florence J. Plumb, Elsie 
Reik, Hlizabeth H. Richey, Ruby Sia, Alice L. Smith, Frieda Staubli, Lydia 
A. Trimble, Lydia I. Wallace, Menia_ H. Wanzer (on furlough), Phebe C. 
Wells, Alice A. Wilcox (on furlough), Katherine H. Willis, Emma W. Wilson, 
Lois BE. Witham (on furlough), and Mrs. Lydia A. Wilkinson. 

Institutions: Wukien Christian University, Union Theological School, Union 
Normal and Middle School, Anglo-Chinese College, Boys’ Junior Middle School, 
Fukien Construction Bureau, Methodist Book Store. W. F. M. 8.: Woman’s Col- 
lege of South China, Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, 
Magaw Memorial Hospital, Mary EK. Cook Children’s Home, Van Kirk Woman’s 
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Industrial Home, Union Kindergarten Training School, Florence Nightingale School 
of Nursing and Midwifery. 

Line Siu Une, Superintendent 

ii. Pearce Hayes, District Missionary 


KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the city of Kutien and numerous large 
towns and villages. 

Population: 300,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Industry: Tea cultivation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 


Kutien 


Location: Capital of Kutien civil district, Fukien province, in a mountainous 
valley, 1,200 feet above the sea, at the junction of two large streams which flow into 
the Min River. A walled city built about 1492. Ninety miles from Foochow. 

Population: 25,000. : 

Missionaries: Rev. W. S. Bissonnette and Mrs. Bissonnette, Mr. R. BE. 
Merrill, M.D., and Mrs. Merrill, Rev. i. M. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe. W. FF. M. S.: 
Misses Laura Frazey, Eva F. Sprunger (on furlough), Myrtle Smith, Martha Graf, 
and Ruth Jayne. 

_ _ Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, and Kindergarten. 
Uone Seu Done, Superintendent 


W. S. BISSONNETTE, District Missi * 
E. M. STOWE, istrict Missionaries 


BINGHU DISTRICT 


Area; Includes northern part of what, prior to 1919, was the Kutien District, 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


U Cu Ds, Superintendent 


W. S. BISSONNETTE, Reap ipa es ; 
E. M. Srowsr, r Diserict Missionaries 


NORTH FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 1,000 square miles; that portion of the metropolitan suburbs together 
with rural areas formerly in Mingau District, which are north of the Min River. 

Population: 1,000,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, Church of England Zenana 
Mission, Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. GC. A. 


Foochow 


Area: Circumference of seven miles. 

Location: Capital of Fukien Province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist mission is 
on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the main- 
land by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. KF. T. Cartwright and Mrs. Cartwright. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Hu King Eng, M.D., and Grace Shawhan. 

Institutions: Siong Iu Dong, Intermediate School. W. F. M. S.: Woolston 
Memorial Dispensary, Union Kindergarten Training School. 

Hu Cark Cru, Superintendent 


EF. T. Cartwricut, District Missionary 


MINTSING DISTRICTS 


Area: 1,200 square miles. ; 

Location: In Fukien province, 45 miles northwest of Foochow on both sides of 
the Min River. 

Population: 200,000. 
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Industry: Agriculture—rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Mountains 
contain iron in abundance, some of which is being worked. : 

Organization: Methodist Hpisecopal work was begun in 1864 when Dr. Nathan 
Sites visited this region. Mintsing was established a presiding elder’s district in 
1893 by Bishop Foster. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal. 


Mintsinghsien 

Center of North Mintsing District and County Seat 
Location: On the Min River, 45 miles northwest of Foochow. 
Missionaries: Rey. J. B. Hyestone and Mrs. Eyestone. hres 
Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School, Hospital. W. F. M. S8.: Girls 

Lower Primary School. 
Hu Bark Kine, Superintendent 
J. B. Eyestone, District Missionary 


Lek-du 


Center of South Mintsing District 
Location: Fifteen miles south of Mintsinghsien. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Misses Mary BH. Carleton, M.D., Edna Jones, 
Rose Mace (on furlough), Ruth Hemenway, M.D. 
Institutions: W. I. M. 8.: Girls’ Junior Middle School, Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital (Nathan Sites Memorial), Women’s Bible Training School. 
Dine Hune Gi, Superintendent 
J. B. Eyestroneg, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Hinghwa and Sienyu Counties and the portion of Futsing 
County where the Hinghwa dialect is spoken. 

Location: In, Fukien Province half way between the port cities of Amoy and 
Foochow. 

Industry: Agriculture with rice, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco 
and a great variety of fruits being the chief produce. Commerce and fishing are 
also engaged in as this territory borders on the coast with suitable harbors. 
The coastal plain is a large fertile and well irrigated one yielding three main crops 
per year and numerous crops of vegetables the year round. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. Mission Con- 
ference was organized in 1896, and became an Annual Conference in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of Hingland Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. 
and one or two independent Chinese organizations. 


HANKONG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the market towns of Gangkau and Hankong, the fourth and the 
first market towns in size of importance in Putien County, the northern section 
of the coastal plain, the island of Nangcih and a section of the hill country on the 
northwest. 

Location: The northeastern section of the Conference area. 

; fe opulucian: 300,000; Methodist responsibility 250,000. The Hinghwa dialect 
is spoken. 

Industries: Farming, fruit growing, fishing, trade. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


Hankong . 


Location: Chief center and port city in the Conference area. 
Popwlation: 100,000—city and environs. 
Institutions: Richmond Methodist Hospital, Higher Primary School. 
Missionaries: W. F'. M. S.: Misses Althea M. Todd and Jessie A. Marriott 
(on furlough). 
Ne Merona Tone, Superintendent 
W. B. Coir, District Advisor 
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HEOH BING DISTRICT 


Area: The central coastal strip including the peninsulas of Binghai and Po-io 
and the island of Bi-ciu. 

Population: 200,000; Methodist responsibility 150,000. This section contains 
the poorest people of the area. The islands and some of the villages bordering on 
the sea are the homes of pirates. 

Industries: Farming, fishing and salt evaporation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Hngland, Roman Catholic. 


Kio Sauh 


Location: The third largest market town of Putien county; a political center ; 
also the head of the district. 
Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Converts’ Class. 


Binghai 


Location: On the eastern end of the Binghai peninsula; a political center 
of minor importance. 
Institution: Hai-sing Intermediate School. 


Dav How Gr, Superintendent 
W. B. Coir, District Advisor 


HINGHWA CITY DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Hinghwa City, Ng Sauh, Hua Deng and surrounding territory. 

Population: 750,000; Buddhists, Confucianists and Taoists; Methodist respon- 
sibility, 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865 when missionaries 
from Foochow preached here. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 

Hinghwa 


Location On the western edge of the coastal plain near the Sienyu River; 
a walled city, the county seat of Putien and formerly the prefectural city; the 
largest educational center on the coast between Chinchew and Foochow. 

Poputation: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1865, and was first occupied by 
a Methodist missionary in November, 1890. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. 8S. Carson (on furlough), Mrs. F. 8S. Carson (on fur- 
lough), Rev. W. B. Cole, Mrs. W. B. Cole, Rev. G. W. Hollister, Mrs. Hollister, 
Rev. F. P. Jones, Mrs. Jones, Rev. C. R. Strobel, Mrs. Strobel, Miss Jessie 
Wolcott. W. F. M. S.: Misses Sylvia Aldrich, EK. Blanche Apple, M. Virginia 
Bachman, Sigrid Bjorklund, Cora M. Brown (on furlough), Hdna H. Fuller, 
Martha Lebeus (on furlough), Grace K. McClurg, Edna Merritt, Gertrude Stra- 
wick (on furlough), Ellen H. Suffern, Pauline HK. Westcott, Minnie KE. Wilson. 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical Training School, Hingh- 
wa Mission Press, Institutional Church. W. F. WM. S.: Hamilton Girls’ School, 
Juliet Turner Training School, Women’s Station Class. 


Ng Sauh 


Location: Commercial center, fifth in importance in the county; six miles 
south of Hinghwa City; center of the coastal plain. 
Population: 10,000. 
Missionaries: Mrs. Hlizabeth F. Brewster, Mr. Fred J. Rossiter, Mrs. Rossiter. 
Institutions: Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Vocational Junior High School, 
Agriculture Mission. 
De Hav Tona, Superintendent 
F. S. Carson; District Advisor 


G. W. Hoxiister, Acting Advisor 
SIENYU DISTRICTS, EAST AND WEST 


Location: Cover the county of Sienyu which lies across the Sienyu river valley 
and its surrounding mountains. At one point the area touches the coast, but 
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{ 


for the most part it is a mountainous section with rich farming valleys along 
the river courses. ‘ ; 
Industry: Farming, fruit growing and timber. 


Sienyu 


Location: Head of hand navigation of the Sienyu river, thirty miles from the 
coast. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1870. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. ©. I. Winter. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma J. Betow, 
M.D. (on furlough), Eda L. Johnson, Florence P. Mason, Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, 
Bertha Persson (on furlough), A. Beta Scheirich, Mary M. Thomas, and Harriet 
L. Watson (on furlough). im 

Institutions: Boys’ Junior High School. W. F. M. S.: Isabel Hart Girls 
School, Freida Knoechel Training School, Margaret Hliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


Sane Hau Lene, Superintendent of Sienyu Hast 
Go Tene Hi, Superintendent of Sienyu West 
C. I. Winter, District Advisor. 


SOUTH FUKIEN MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the counties of Yungehun, Tehwa and Tatien, with small 
portions of three others. 

Location: Lying west of the Hinghwa Conference and in the northern sec- 
tion of the Amoy-speaking region of southern Fukien; practically all mountain- 
ous region; river communication by small boats south to Chinchew on the coast. 
New roads are being built in many directions and automobiles are in operation 
in the Yungchun valley. : 

Population: 600,000, all Chinese. S80 per cent of adult male population goes 
to Federated Malay States for longer or shorter periods for business ventures. 
Many wealthy families located in Yungchun valley, but banditry has driven them 
abroad. Due to long continued contacts with Singapore region, much initiative 
and modern progress is seen in this region. 

Industries: Pottery making, production of paper, lumber, lime and some iron 
products, also agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work started in this region by native 
workers from Foochow Conference in 1873. First resident missionaries were 
Rey. T. B. Owen and Mrs. R. L. MeNabb. An enabling act granted by General 
Conference of 1920 allowed the setting off of this Mission Conference in 1922 
from the Hinghwa Conference. Rey. J. W. Hawley was appointed by Bishop 
Keeney as its Superintendent. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Presbyterian, Roman Cath- 
olic; also the Seventh Day Adventist, through native workers only. 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Location: Lies north of the Tehwa District, west of Yenping Conference. 
_ Area: Covers Tatien county and small sections of two others. Very moun- 
tainous region; poor roads; little intercommunication; bandit infested. 
Population: 300,000, all Chinese. 
ies Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun through native agents 
in 1873. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
° LP EOOe Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary School, Junior High 
School. 
Tx Hene Ene, Superintendent 


J. W. Haw ey, District Missionary 
TEHWA DISTRICT 


Location: On the Swangki river, in a mountainous valley, eighty miles west 
of Hinghwa City. 

Industry: The center of the great pottery region. 

Population: 250,000, all Chinese. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Kpiscopal, English Presbyterian (through Chi- 
nese agents), Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Primary School, Junior High School. 


Lim Gren Crone, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtry, District Missionary 


YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Location: Seventy miles southwest of Hinghwa, on a mountain river. 

Population: 150,000. The people are idolatrous. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiseopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Hawley and Mrs. Hawley, Miss G. M. Jackson, Rev. 
H. ©. Jett and Mrs. Jett, Rev. BE. CG. Parlin and Mrs. Parlin, Miss Mildred C. 
Test (on furlough). : 

_ Institutions: Hardy Boys’ School, High School, South Fukien Bible School, 

Girls’ Boarding School, Kindergarten, Women’s School. 


Sim I. Stone, Superintendent 
EE. C. Parury, District Missionary 


YENPING CONFERENCE 


Area: 6,200 square miles, 

_ Geography: The Conference is about as large as Connecticut, comprising ter- 
ritory taken from Foochow, and the London Mission of Amoy. It covers six 
counties of the Fukien Province, and comprises six districts. 

The whole region is mountainous, and overland travel is difficult, as the largest 
and best roads are only paths roughly paved with stone. The Min River, with its 
many rapid filled but navigable branches, gives access to most of the principal 
towns of the region. 

Hach county seat is a walled city, but few of the other towns, even if larger, 
are allowed to have walls. 

Language: Innumerable and wide variations of the Mandarin, Amoy and 
Foochow dialects are spoken throughout the country, the Mandarin being per- 
haps the most dominant. 

Industries: The principal exports are bamboo, tea, lumber and_ firewood. 
Limestone is abundant and coal is found in a few places. 

Population: 933,755 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1869 at Yenpingfu by 
the Rey. Nathan Sites. In 1901 the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, took up their residence here. The 
Rey. W. A. Main came in 1902, and J. EH. Skinner, M.D., arrived in.1904. | Largely 
because of language difficulties, Yenping, formerly a part of Foochow Conference, 
became a separate Conference in 1916. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


CHANGHUFAN DISTRICT 


Geography: The Min River and its Yuki branch divide the district in three 
sections. Yenping District is adjacent on the north, Foochow Conference on the 
east and Yuki District on the south and west. 

The district is hard to travel, being mountainous. Countless little hamlets 
which dot the district, can only be reached by toilsome climbs over mountain 

asses. 
: Language: Two or three different dialects are spoken in this field. The 
Foochow dialect is used by the preachers. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are very 
plentiful. 

Chief Town: Changufan, the largest town on the district, is located on the 
Min River. Being in direct communication with Foochow and Yenping city it 
presents a strategic point for missionary endeavor. 

Organization: Opened as a district in 1917. 

Population: Total for district, 100,000. 
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Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School, Dispensary. WieriE lie Ses 
Girls’ Primary Boarding School. 
Wu Luan Surn, Superintendent 
Frpoerick BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


SHAHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,050 square miles. s i 

Geography: Shahsien District is located southwest of Yenping. Its county 
seat is the largest city in the Conference. In common with the other districts 
of the Conference Shahsien because of its mountains is difficult to travel. | 

The walled city of Shahsien contains between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wider and far cleaner than the average Chinese inland city. | 

Language: Mandarin is the official language though not spoken by the native 
people, who have a dialect of their own. It resembles that spoken in Yungan. 

Population: 138,270 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Industries: At Hsiameo, 20 miles inland from Shahsien, the county seat and 
largest walled city in the Conference, are the most famous tobacco farms in the 
province. Timber, firewood, bamboo, paper and tea are also raised and exported. 

Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Primary 
School. Cuou Cu’rne Lin, Superintendent 

K. W. ScHEUFLER, District Missionary 


SHUNCHANG DISTRICT 


Geography: Shunchang is the northernmost district of the Conference. 

The Min River and its tributaries divide the district into three irregular 
sections. 

Shunchang city is located on the Min River, 50 miles northwest of Yenping 
city. At the time of the Tai-ping rebellion it suffered heavily, and has never 
recovered its former importance or large population. However, when the pro- 
posed railroad runs through this territory the city will undoubtedly grow. - 

Language: Mandarin is the official language and is better understood over this 
district than in any other section of the Conference, It is mixed with many local 
dialects. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, bamboo, tea and limestone are plentiful. 

Population: 48,056 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 

Hsia CHIEN Cu’EN, Superintendent 
Kk. W. Scururier, District Missionary 


YENPING DISTRICT 


Geography: Yenping City is situated on the Min River where it is joined by 
the Kienning Branch. It is about 130 miles northwest of Foochow.. To the 
northeast is the Kienning region occupied by the Church Missionary Society, to 
the north is the Shunchang District; to the west, the Shahsien District. This 
gives the work an important setting. 

The district is mountainous and difficult to travel except where the Min River 
and Sha Creek make navigation possible. The rapids retard all progress upstream, 
even in the lightest of boats. Boats holding up to twenty tons of freight ply 
the river in great numbers. Outside the cities and villages the roads are paths 
paved usually with cobble stones and are seldom wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast. 

Unlike many Chinese cities, Yenping consists almost entirely of hills and hol- 
lows, with few level spaces. Methodism has taken advantage of the physical 
features of the city to establish on three of the hilltops, in conspicuous positions 
the three forms of mission work, evangelistic, edueational and medical, which makes 
as it were, a great three cornered wedge of Christian influence in the midst of the 
city and the region round about. : 

Industries : Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are 
very plentiful. The most important of the manufactured products are paper and 
red lacquer ware. ‘; ae 

Language: Four district dialects are spoken, although Mandarin is the 
vailing and official language. ‘ ; ; 

Population: 196,168 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 


pre- 
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Missionaries: Rey, Wrederick Bankhardt and Mrs. Bankhardt, Rev. H. BR. 
Caldwell (on furlough) and Mrs, Caldwell (on furlough), Miss M. I. Huffaker, 
K.N., Mr. W. I. Lacy (on furlough) and Mrs. Lacey (on furlough), Mr. CG. N. 
Oleen and Mrs. Oleen, Rey. B. H. Padflock (on furlough) and Mrs. Paddock (on 
furlough), Rey. ©. I’, Peterson and Mrs. Peterson, Rev. R. I. Schaefer and Mrs. 
Schaefer, Rey. IK. W. Scheufler and Mrs. Scheufler, Mr. R. H. Steininger, Rev. 
I’, M. Toothaker and Mrs. Toothaker, Mr. ©. G. Trimble, M.D., and Mrs. Srimble. 
W. I’. M. S.: Misses Mary L. Wide, Helen M, Galleher, Mamie F. Glassburner 
(on furlough), Alice Linam, Frieda Reinan, and Fern M. Sinkey. 

Institutions: Yenping Boys’ Middle School (formerly called “Ihe Nathan Sites 
Memorial Academy”), Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Bible Training School, 
Christian Book Store, School for Untainted Leper Children, The Copeland Institu- 
tional Church, The Institutional Church Primary School, W. W. M. S.: Girls’ 
Middle School, Fanny Nast Gamble Primary School for Girls, Women’s Bible 
Training School, 

Tune Te Cine, Superintendent 


Kk. W. Scuwur er, District Missionary 


YUKI DISTRICT 


Population: 297,417 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Geography: Yuki District lies directly south of Yenping district. The country 
is mountainous, and travel is difficult, and slow. The population has mainly 
gathered in valleys of from 400 to 40,000 inhabitants, though an occasional group 
is found in the mountains. 

Industries: Wir and pine Jumber, tea and limestone are plentiful; some rice 
is shipped to other parts of the province, but firewood and paper and bamboo are 
the main exports. 

Lunguage: Mandarin is the official Janguage, though not spoken by the local 
people. They speak a dialect entirely their own. 

Ohief City: Yuki city is the county seat; a city of great commercial importance, 
having a mile of river front. It is at the head of small-boat traffic on the Yuki 
erveeck. As the birthplace of one of China’s sages, it is a literary center. 
| Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. I. WM. S.: Girls’ Primary 
School, Bible Training School. 

Ci’en P. Mao, Superintendent 
Freprrick, BAnKuArpy, District Missionary 


YUNGAN DISTRICT 


Population: 191,668 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Geography: Yungan district consists of two counties, each about 40 or 50 miles 
square; Yungan, the southernmost county of the Yenping prefecture, and Kweihua, 
the northernmost of the Ting Chou prefecture. This was taken over from the 
London Missionary Society in 1918. 

Shief City: Yungan city is well located as the center for the large territory. 
The farthest point is two days journey off—though most of the circuits can be 
veached easily in a day. The roads are fairly Jevel and overland travel is easier 
than in most of the districts. The city is the size of the average county capital 
in the Province with a population from 15,000 to 20,000 and is proud of its superior 
literary attainment and privileges. Throughout the city and country there remain 
evidences of former wealth and elegance. 

Institutions: Yungan Christian Hospital, Boys’ Primary School. W. fF. M. S.: 
Girls’ Primary School. 

Hsu Mena Yina, Superintendent 
Dr. J. EH. Skinner, District Missionary 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 
PEKING AREA 


Area: Vhe territory in which our Chureh is at work covers 124,000 square 
miles, Theoretically the Conference area is equal to that part of the United #tates 
east of the Mississippi. ; 

Population: 59,917,000 (Methodist territory). The population of the entire 
Conference is several million greater than that of the North American continent. 
It includes three nationalities—Chinese, Mongols and Manchus. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1869, and the Con- 
ference was organized in 1893. 4 tbe ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (Shantung and Chihli), Baptists 
and Presbyterians in Shantung; the Canadian Presbyterian and China Inland 
Mission in Honan; the Baptists, Congregationalists and China Inland Mission in 
Shansi; the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians in Manchuria; and _in the province 
of Chihli, the following: South Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London 
Missionary Society, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, American Bible Society, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, National Bible Society of Scotland, United Methodist Church Foreign 
Missions, Young Men’s Christian Association, Plymouth Brethren, Missions to the 
Chinese Blind and Illiterate, Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Young Women’s Christian Association, Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Chinese Independent Church, Assemblies of God, and China Direct 
Mission. 


CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


The Chingchao District consists of eleven circuits and twenty-five out-stations 
situated in the country north and south of Peking, in the counties of Chang- 
ping, Huaijou, Huailai, Ku-an, Mi-yun, Wuching, Yenching and Yungching. Wsti- 
mated population, 1,500,000. In the northern part, the Great Wall runs along 
the middle of the district, and another famous place of interest is the Ming 
Tombs, where the emperors of the ‘Ming Dynasty are buried. The southern part 
of the district is very low and is frequently flooded. During the summer of 1924 
this southern section was very severely flooded. 

Hsu Yune CHEN, Superintendent 


W. T. Hopart, District Missionary 


LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: Lanhsien consists of seven circuits and includes twenty-three preaching 
places, in the three counties of Lanhsien, Laoting and part of Chienan. Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000. This district is crossed from east to west by the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, and from north to south by the Lan River, which is navigable throughout 
the whole district. On the north it extends beyond the Great Wall. This region 
is the scene of the labors of Dr. J. H. Pyke and Rev. Wang Ching Yun and so 
is sacred ground to Chinese Methodism. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Industrial School. W. F. Mf. 8.: Holt Board- 
ing School. 

Tsou CHIN CHING, Superintendent 


Mark W. Brown, District Missionary 


PEKING CITY DISTRICT 


Location: In the province of Chihli, and for six hundred yedrs the capital 
of the Chinese empire. The city is very ancient, dating back to several hundreds 
of years before Christ, but the present city was built during the first decade of the 
fifteenth century, in two sections, each surrounded by its own wall. The Chinese 
city on the south has an area of ten square miles, while the Tartar city on the 
north contains sixteen square miles. The palace occupies the center of the northern 
city, and there are many fine dwellings and gardens of princes and high officials. 
The residence compound, hospitals and higher schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission are in the Tartar city, but the main evangelistic effort is in the southern 
city where we have ten churches. Fourteen thousand students are in Peking in 
High Schools and Colleges; 1.200 of these are in Christian schools. 

Population: 950,000; Chinese. Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and Koreans, 
though the Chinese and Manchus greatly predominate. 

Industries: Peking is noted for its fur market. Rugs and cloisonne are man- 
ufactured in the city. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, London Missionary Society, Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Bible Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association 
Salvation Army. : 

Missionaries: Rey. BE. J° Aeschliman (on furlough) and Mrs. Aeschliman 
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(on furlough), Mr. T. KE. Breece and Mrs. Breece, Miss Mabel H. Brown (con- 
tract), Mr. Jack H. Bryan, Rey. A. B. Coole and Mrs. Coole, Rey. G. L. Davis 
and Mrs. Davis, Rey. W. W. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rev. H. G. Dildine and Mrs. 
Dildine, Rey. C, A. Felt and Mis. Felt, Miss Evelyn P. Full, Rev. J. M. Gibb and 
Mrs. Gibb, Miss Willo M. Hecker, R.N., Miss Elizabeth Hirst, R.N., Rey. W. T. 
Hobart and Mrs. Hobart, Dr. N. S. Hopkins, Dr. B. W. Jarvis and Mrs. Jarvis, Mr. 
J. H. Korns, M.D., and Mrs. Korns, Mr. O. J. Krause and Mrs. Krause, Mr. G. D. 
Lowry, M.D., and Mrs. Lowry, Mr. F. R. McDonald, M.D., and Mrs. McDonald, 
Mr. h. J. Pryor and Mrs. Pryor, M.D., Miss Edna N. Quick (contract), Rey. C. K. 
Searles and Mrs. Searles, Rev. D. V. Smith, M.D., and Mrs. Smith, Rev. BE. R. 
Terman and Mrs. Terman, Miss Alice Terrell (on furlough), Mr. P. M. Van Camp 
and Mrs. Van Camp, Miss Gladys Venberg, R.N. (on furlough), Rev. B. W. 
Wiant and Mrs. Wiant, Miss Margaret R. Wyne, R.N. W. #. M. S.: Misses Edla 
Anderson, Mary W. Bedell (on furlough), L. Hlizabeth Born, M.D., Elizabeth M. 
Carlyle, Monona L. Cheney, Ruth M. Danner, Dora C. Fearon, Gertrude Gilman, 
Hilla EK. Glover (on furlough), Laura Gooding, Elizabeth Hobart, Louise Hobart, 
Myra A. Jaquet, Emma M,. Knox, Ortha M. Lane (on furlough), Ida B. Lewis 
(on furlough), Mmma I. Martin, M.D., Camilla Mills, Alice M. Powell, Margaret 
M. Prentice, Emily Rorer, M.D., Lydia Lb. Schaum, M.D. (on furlough), Rilla 
Scherich, Ruth L. Stahl, Minnie Stryker, M.D., Ellen M. Studley, Mary Watrous, 
Clara B. Whitmore, M.D., Florence R. Wilson, and Mrs. C. M. Jewell. 

Institutions: Peking University (Union), Peking Academy, Peking Theological 
Seminary, Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen Higher Primary School, Chu- 
shihko Higher Primary School, Peking American School (for American children), 
Peking Union Language School, Hopkins Memorial Hospital and Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, Chushihkou Institutional Church. W. F. M/, S.: Peking University, 
Women’s College, Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital, Training School for Nurses, 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, Union Women’s Training School for Bible Women, 
Women’s Bible Training School. 

WanGc Cuina He, Superintendent 
G. L. Davis, District Missionary 


SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes Linyii, Funing, and Changli counties; 
extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall into Manchuria; intersected by 
the Peking-Mukden Railway. 

Popuiation: 1,000,000. Besides the cities of Shanhaikuan and Changli, there 
is the walled city of Funing, and many towns and villages with* populations of 
from 5,000 to 20,000. 

Industry: Agriculture: soil is fertile; many of the people are traders in 
Manchuria. 

Changli 


Location: Prosperous city on the Peking-Mukden Railway, ten miles from 
the coast, and forty miles west of Shanhaikuan; county seat; Changli has three 
government schools, 

Population: 15,000. 

Industry: Fine fruit orchards surround the city. 

Organization: When the Mission station at Tsunhua was destroyed by the 
Boxers, in 1900, it was decided not to rebuild at that point but to move the entire 
plant to Changli. This was done in 1903. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Dr. J. H. Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, R.N., Rev. Mark W. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown, Mr. W. H. Congdon and Mrs. Congdon, Rev. H. HK. 
Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Miss Kathryn Felt. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie B. 
Bridenbaugh (on furlough), Clara P. Dyer, Pansy P. Griffin, Irma Highbaugh, 
Berdice E. Lawrence, Mabel R. Nowlin. ; 

Institutions: Changli General Hospital, Changli Middle and_ Agricultural 
School. W. F. M. S.: Thompson General Memorial Bible Training School, Alder- 
man Memorial and Boarding School. 


Shanhaikuan 


Location: A thriving city of 75,000 at the point where the Great Wall enters 
the sea. This is the chief gate into Manchuria and has very important shops 
for the Peking-Mukden Railway. The city of Shanhaikuan together with the 
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nearby port of Chinwangtao and important coal mines to the north form a grow- 
ing industrial center that promises to be of great importance. 
Missionaries: Rev. J. L. Keeler, M.D., and Mrs. Keeler, R.N. ‘ 
Tnstitutions: Higher Primary and Commercial School. W. #. M, S.: Primary 
Boarding School. . 
Hao Tr AN, Superintendent 
H. &. Dewey, District Missionary 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. : 

Location: In western part of Shantung Province, including the counties of 
Feicheng, Laiwu, Taian, Tunge and Tungping. On the north and east are moun- 
tains which reach an elevation of 5,500 teet in Taishan, near Taian. All work is 
done by men—persons and freight being transported on wheel-barrows over 
unspeakable roads. } 

Population: 8,000,000; densest in China, averaging 6838 to the square mile; 
Mandarin is spoken, 

Industry: Agriculture: ground is fertile and well cultivated; two crops a 
year are grown, winter wheat being harvested in June, and a second crop of 
millet and beans in October. 





Taian 


Location: Western part of Shantung Province, forty miles east of the Yellow 
River, at the foot of Taishan, one of the five sacred mountains of China. 

Organization: Methodist Kpiscopal work was begun in 1875, but American 
missionaries first resided there in 1898. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Gospel Mission and Pentecostal Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. C. Baker and Mrs. Baker, Rev. P. O. Hanson and 
Mrs. Hanson, Rey. I. R. Hibbard and Mrs. Hibbard, Mrs. H. S. Leitzel, Rev. 
_ W. R. Oechsli, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Oechsli (on furlough), Rey. F. M. 

Pyke and Mrs. Pyke. W. F. J/. S.: Misses Marie Adams, Nora M. Dillenback, 
Lillian P. Greer, Hisie L. Knapp, Tirzab M. Stahl, Effie G. Young. 

Institutions: Bible Training School, Taian Middle School, Taian Hospital. 
Ae ze M. S.: Maria Brown Davis Girls’ Boarding School, Hdna Terry Training 
School. 

WANG CHANG Tat, Superintendent 
P. O. Hanson, District Missionary 


Tsinan 


Location: In western part of Shantung Province; the capital and a city with 
a population of 500,000. A very important railway center, and the seat of 
Shantung Christfan University. In 1923 the Methodists in Tsinan organized a 
self-supporting church. Both the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society cooperate in the medical school of Shantung Christian 
University. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. D. C. Baker (temporary assignment), Miss Bertha Din- 
kelacker. W. F. M/. S.: Misses Frances J. Heath, M.D., and Julia Morgan, M.D. 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 
Tientsin 


Location: In Chihli Province. The district includes Tientsin, the rapidly 
expanding industrial center of North China, and the counties of Chiaohe, Ching- 
eee eat acters ene A par The center of the region is periodically 
afflicted wi oods or droughts and resulting famines. 'T reg] rs : 
flooded in the summer of 1924. . Ma raasaaociaae bs stay ok? 

es About 4,000,000. 

lissionaries: Mr. K. KE. Dixon (on furlough), Mr. G. V. F ar 4g ; 
Fuller, Mr. C, Ki. Wigton and Mrs. Wigton, Rev. be IBN: ise Ae he 
Rey. H. J. Winans and Mrs. Winans, Rev. H. H. Rowland (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Rowland (on furlough), Miss Esther J. McCracken. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Lyra H. Bahrenburg, Lora I. Battin, R.N., Ruth Caldwell, Ida F. Frantz, Eva 
A. Gregg, R.N., Lillian Halfpenny, Viola Lantz, M.D., Frances A. Milnes ”(con- 
tract), Ruth P. Nuzum, Edith EK. Shufelt, L. Maude Wheeler (on furlough) 
Joyce E. Walker. ret 
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Institutions: Boys’ Middle School, Tientsin Institutional Church. W. FP. 
M.S.: Sarah L. Keen Memorial School (Anglo-Chinese), Isabella Fisher Memorial 
Hospital. 

TSENG Kuo Cuin, Superintendent 
R. F. Lowry, District Missionary 


TSUNHUA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Location: The southern appointments lie along the old Imperial highway from 
Peking to Korea. The district contains more than 3,000 villages, 20 fmportant 
and 80 minor market towns, the three-walled cities of Fengjen, Tsunhua and Yu- 
tien and parts of the counties of Chihsien and Chienan. ‘Twenty miles west of 
Tsunhua are the HWastern Tombs of the former dynasty. The Great Wall runs 
along the north boundary of the district. It is the only district in the Conference 
not actually touched by a railroad. The southern half of the district is included 
in the great plain of North China and was flooded during the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 2,000,000. Large number of Manchus are at passes of 
a vee and near the tombs. Not inclined to new ideas, due to distance from 
railroad. 

Industry: Mainly agriculture, country very fertile. Quantities of fruit are 
produced in the southern part of district and shipped to Tientsin. Hills around 
Hastern Tombs are covered with excellent timber which is being rapidly exploited. 
ee money has been spent in building roads to the tombs to have built many 
railroads. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here in 1873. 

Institutions: Junior Middle and Higher Primary School, and Kwangehi Hos- 
pital, Tsunhua. W. FF. MW. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

TANG JUNG, Superintendent 
W. W. Davis, District Missionary 


YENCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles: includes the seven cities of Yenchou, Tsining 
(second city in Shantung Province), Ningyang, Wenshang, Tsouhsien (sacred city 
of Mencius), Chiifii (sacred city of Confucius), and Szushui, in all of which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has resident workers. 

Location: Southern part of Shantung Province; traversed by Tientsin-Pukow 
Railroad. 

; Population: 2,600,000; northern Mandarin is spoken. 

Organization: Formerly a part of Shantung District, but became a separate 
district in 1908. 

YANG YUAN LIN, Superintendent 
Kk. M. Pyke, District Missionary 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China—218,480 square miles. 
area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference. 

Population: More than 30,000,000. People are well to do and are homo- 
geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live in 
the west and southwest. p ’ 

Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and 
other grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. ea is cultivated. There are large 
deep salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been 
utilized for 1,000 years. : Es. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882, and became the 
West China Annual Conference in 1915. The work was divided in 1924 into two 
Conferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Chengtu city in Szechwan province, two other walled cities, 


and part of another county. : Meri? i; 
Tibcaiton: In Chengtu plain. <A river flowing through the plain is divided and 


subdivided until the entire plain is covered with a net work of irrigating canals. 
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Population: Very densely populated. Methodist responsibility, 2,500,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal only mission in the district. 


Chengtu 


Location: Capital of Szechwan province, residence of the governor. An 
ancient walled Chinese city. Wealthy and historically important. 

Population: 750,000. 

Organization: In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Chureh purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners. . ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Dpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Canadian 
Methodist Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission (Hnglish), 
American Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Friends’ Foreign Mission (Amer- 
ican). 
Missionaries: Rey. Joseph Beech and Mrs. Beech, Rev. R. R. Brewer and 
Mrs. Brewer, Rev. H. L. Canright, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Canright (en 
furlough), Rey. Earl Cranston (on furlough), Rev. W. M. Crawford and Mrs. 
Crawford (on furlough), Mr. C. W. Freeman, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Freeman, R.N. (on furlough), Mr. W. Max Gentry, M.D., and Mrs. Gentry, Mr. 
R. G. Larkin and Mrs. Larkin, Rev. Spencer Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, Mr. S. H. 
Liljestrand, M.D., and Mrs. Liljestrand, Miss Gladys A. Peebles, Mr. R. A. Peter- 
son, M.D., Rev. O. G. Starrett and Mrs. Starrett, Rev. J. M. Yard (Shanghai) and 
Mrs. Yard (Shanghai). W. F. iW. S.: Misses Margaret Brayton, Alice B. Brethorst, 
Rhoda A. Burdeshaw, Celia M. Cowan, Grace F. Ellison, Anna M. Flessel, Gladys 
B. Harger (on furlough), Ovidia Hansing, Dorothy Jones, Jean Loomis (on 
furlough), Lela Lybarger (on furlough), Grace Manley, and Mildred Welch. 

Institutions: West China Union University (Chengtu College, Normal School, 
Bible School Missionary Training [Language] School, School of Medicine), 
Chengtu Hospital. W. F. M. S8.: Methodist Girls’ High School, Girls’ Boarding 
School, and Union Normal School. 

It Tirn YvueEN, Superintendent 


O. G. STARRETT, District Missionary 


TZECHOW AND LOWER YUNGCHWAN DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes seven walled cities. . 

ees Along the Big Road from Chungking to Chengtu. Fertile hill 
country. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Industry: Farming. Large quantities of sugar, some rice, alcohol, and linen 
‘ave exported, 

Organization: Methodist piscopal work was begun in 1899. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Tzechow 


Location: In Szechwan Province on the Lu River, six days’ journey from 
Chuugking; four from Chengtu. A wealthy center, noted for the “scholar class.” 

Population: 45,000. ‘ 

Organization: 1899. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. L. ¥. Havermale and Mrs. Havermale, Miss Helen Barton 
R.N., Mr. H. J. Hill, M.D., Miss H. H. Oster, R.N., Rev. W. E. Manly and Mrs. 
Manly, Miss Helen Griffiths (on furlough). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Mabel A. 
Beatty (on furlough), Pearl B. Fosnot, C. Ethel Householder, Lena Nelson, 
yo sone i ee yee a oe A. Proctor (on furlough). 

nstitutions: I'zechow Middle School. W. FP. MW. S.: Fedelia 2 Wi ‘aini 
Sehool, Caldwell School for Girls. cee he a ae 

Tana Yin Heo, Superintendent 


L. F. HAvermate, District Missionary 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China. 218,480 square miles; 
area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference. 
Population: More than 30,000,000. The people are well to do and are homo- 
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geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve original tribes who live in the 
west and southwest. 

_ Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and other 
grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. Tea is cultivated. There are large, deep 
salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been utilized 
for 1,000 years. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1882, and became 
the West China Conference in 1915. ‘The work was divided in 1924 into two Con- 
ferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHUNGKING AND UPPER YUNGCHWAN DISTRICT 


ibe Area: 5,000 square miles. Includes the city of Chungking and three walled 
cities with their ninety-seven market towns. 
Population: 2,000,000. 


Chungking 


Location: Second largest city in Szechwan Province—a trading mart on the 
Yangtze, 1,400 miles from the coast. Politically important, containing the treasury. 
The city is divided into two sections—upper and lower—on a sandstone bluff 100 
te 250 feet above the river. In the upper city are the mission establishments, the 
pleasure gardens, and the American, British, French, German, and Japanese con- 
sulates. In the lower city are the business houses and principal yamens. 

Population: 800,000. 

» Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Friends’ 
Foreign Mission (Hnglish), Canadian Methodist Mission, and Seventh-Day 
Adyentist. 

Missionaries: Mr. R. W. Blanchard and Mrs. Blanchard, Rev. W. S. Dudley 
(deceased) and Mrs. Dudley, Mr. G. D. Hoople, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Hoople (on furlough), Rey. W. A. McCurdy and Mrs. McCurdy, Miss Lillian Mac- 
Donald, Miss Sarah M. McLean, R.N., Mr. W. R. North and Mrs. North, Rev. 
C. B. Rape (on furlough) and Mrs. Rape (on furlough), Miss Florence A. Rich- 
ardson, R.N., Mr. L. E. Sutton, M.D., and Mrs. Sutton. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mabel EF. Allen (on furlough), Belle Castle, Lillian L. Holmes, R.N., Laura BH. 
Jones, M.D., Anna ©. Lindblad, Viola L. Miller, R.N., Miriam Pool, M.D., Hen- 
rietta Rossiter (on furlough), Annie M. Wells and Doris R. Wencke. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School and Chungking Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School, Flora Deaconess Home, and William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 


Fine Sr Jim, Superintendent 
J. F. Prat, District Missionary 


HOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: Covers Hochow and Tingyuen counties, and a large part of Kiangpeh 
county. Includes Hochow and Tingyuen walled cities, 120 towns with adjoining 
villages and thickly settled neighborhood. 'The Suining, Bauling and Chu rivers 
flow through the district. 

Population: 1,500,000. 

Hochow 


Location: In Hochow county at the junction of the Suining and Bauling 
Rivers. The Chu empties into the Bauling five miles above the city, placing it at 
the junction of three rich valleys. Third city in Szechwan province. 

Population: 100,000. : : 

Industry: Busy center near coal and lime-stone regions. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Yang De Yuin, District Superintendent 
R. F. Pincuer, District Missionary 


SUINING DISTRICT 


Area: Includes three civil magistrates’ districts, and part of a fourth. It has 
three large district cities, several subdistrict magistrates, and 165 towns with 
their outlying country neighborhoods. 
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Suining 


Location: In Szechwan province on a level fertile plain, and the river Fow. 

Population: 50,000. 

Industry: Productive and_ distributive trade center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896, but there was no 
resident missionary until 1900. ; , “ans 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Friends’ Foreign Mission 
(English). ’ 

Missionaries: Rev. B. F. Lawrence and Mrs. Lawrence, Rey. R. F. Pilcher 
and Mrs. Pilcher. W. F. M. S.: Misses S. Marie Brethorst, Helen Desjardins, 
ide M. Keister, Ella Manning, Charlotte Trotter (on furlough), Gertrude W. 
Tyler. 
eis Ns age Boys’ Middle School. W. F. M. S.: Stevens Memorial Boarding 
chool. 

YANG DE YutIn, District Superintendent 


R. F.. PILcHEr, District Missionary 


SHANGHAI AREA 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Location: The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great 
plain of the Yangtze, includes 12 hsiens or counties, in the southwest part of 
Kiangsu province (about one-fifth of the province), and the southern half of 
Anhwei province, east of a line running north and south through the west wall 
of Anking City, the provincial capital. The southeast one-third of Anhwei 
province, with one-half of the sixty hsiens or counties, which make up the 
province, is thus within the bounds of the Central China Conference. This 
area embraces some of the most populous cities of China, together with fertile 
agricultural districts. The country is well provided with means of communica- 
tion by numerous navigable canals and rivers. The Grand Canal which runs 
through Kiangsu province is of immense commercial importance. The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway runs through the eastern part of the Conference and offers 
frequent and convenient connection with Shanghai. The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
affords excellent service to Tientsin, Peking and the north, connecting with the 
Chinese Hastern and Trans-Siberian trunk lines. Other railways are projected 
which will tap the great resources of southern Anhwei, Kiangsi and Hunan 
an offer direct connection between Nanking and the trunk lines of South 

ina. 

nes Fae ets gallons ; 

opulation: 020, ; ethodist responsibility, 8,25 a 
Bunge of the oe population. oi C080 -or abana tn 
‘ Industry: Within the bounds of the Central China i e 
the finest. quality and greatest quantity of silk in ain ee 
portance is the cotton industry which supplies thousands of local mills, hun- 
dreds of modern mills in Shanghai, and other river ports, as well as the main 
supply of cotton to spinning mills in Japan. Rice, tea, bean products, e 
products, and fowls are exported in large quantities. A beginning hee head 
made in the mining of coal and iron, both of which are found in great abundance 
_ Organization: Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Foochow Mis- 
sion in 1867 and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. 
The first annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with 
an enabling act, passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China 
Mission Conference was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into a 
Annual Conference. The western part of the Conference was set off as a se arate 
Mission Conference in 1912, and in 1914 was organized into the Kian 2 A . 
nual Conference. This new Conference was made up of Kiangsi pinlacs 
and that part of Anhwei province which lies west of the city of Anking. The C 
ference-is well adapted for administration as a unit. Communication. and Uren: 
portation are good as compared with other parts of China. Only the oe 
in the southern tip of Anhwei province is difficult of access, and this difficx it 
it is hoped soon to remedy by the construction of the proposed railway fanning 
southwest from Nanking. The people of the whole area are knit together by 
ici bend of comig et senguage, Mandarin, with only slight variations, is spoken 

s . yes " 5 , 
y the common people as well as the literati in all parts of the Conference, except 
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in the extreme southern part of Anhwei province in and around Hweichow 
and Tunki where local dialects are spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Baptist South, China 
Inland _Mission, Presbyterian North, and Presbyterian South, Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, Friends Mission, 
Nee Me Cle AS Yo W. (Ct A., and Seventh Day Adventist. In the large cities’ 
Methodism has equal responsibility with the other dencminations for presenting 
the gospel to the people, while for all the outlying regions of the Conference, 
Methodism is almost wholly responsible. The Conference has adopted a clear 
policy in regard to duplicating and overlapping the work of other Missions. 
It is carefully avoided. If, at the present time, Methodism should acquire 
every chapel and primary school in the entire region, not one would need to 
be closed because of duplication or overlapping. 


CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Location: In Kiangsu province, south of Yangtze river, consisting of seven 
hsiens, or counties, about Chinkiang City. 

Area: 3,000 square miles. 

Population: 3,125,000; Methodist responsibility about 1,500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, American 
Baptist South, American Presbyterian South, China Inland Mission, Church 
of God, Pentecostal Mission. 


Chinkiang City 


Location: On the Yangtze river, at its junction with the Grand Canal, 150 
miles from Shanghai, and on the Shanghai-Nanking railway. 

Population: 260,000 (National Christian Council Survey, 1922). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. EF. Dodd and Mrs. Dodd, Rev. S. J. Harrison and 
Mrs. Harrison, Miss Lola O’Day. W. F. M. S.: Misses Hula Eno, M.D., Eulalia 
KE. Fox, Mary G. Kesler, Grace Z. Lentz, Emma HE. Robbins, M. D. (on furlough), 
poe A. Sayles, Clara B. Smith, Mabel Taylor, Bernice A. Wheeler (on fur- 
ough). 

Institutions: Yu-shing-Kai Church and Tsong Teh Middle School. W. F. M. S.: 
Olivet Memorial Girls Middle School, with higher primary and normal department ; 
The Lettie Mason Quine Hospital for Women. 


D. F. Dopp, Superintendent 


KIANGNING DISTRICT 


Location: The Kiangning district is made up of three “hsiens,’’ or counties, 
in Kiangsu province south of Nanking City and half of one county in Anhwei 
province. It comprises that part of the former Nanking district which is south 
of the Yangtze river and outside the City of Nanking. It is in one of the 
most fertile sections of the lower Yangtze valley, dotted with no less than 
twenty market towns and more than a hundred villages. ‘The region has no 
modern roads and transportation is difficult. 

Area: 2,700 square miles. iy 

Population: 1,444,000; Methodist responsibility, 1,000,000. 

Language: Mandarin. ; 

Industry: Principal crops are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans 
and cotton; the farmers raise two successive crops in rotation; silk is also 
produced in large quantities. : ‘ ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in this area about 
1895. 

Missions at Work: No other Missions are at work within the bounds of 
the district. : 5 
CuEro Cui-Kao, Superintendent 


J. P. FouLettTE, District Missionary 


NANKING CITY DISTRICT 


Location: The Nanking City District is made up of the City of Nanking 
and its industrial suburbs. 

Area: 100 square miles. : ook ' 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility, about 250,000. 
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Nanking City 


Nanking is the seat of the provincial government, and has repeatedly been 
the capital of China. It was the capital first in 317 a. D., and the last time 
was in 1912’ when Dr. Sun Yat Sen established the Republic with Nanking 
as the capital. ) 

Location: An open port on the Yangtze River, 200 miles from Shanghai. 
On thé main line from Shanghai to Peking. Its wall is twenty-one miles long, 
the longest in China. Politically important and great educational center. 
Government institutions include the Military School, Naval College, Law School, 
Normal School, high schools and grammar schools. 

Population: 400,000. e i 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Foreign Christian 
Mission, Friends’ Mission, Christian Advent. Mission, Protestant Episcopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M.'C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. J. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen, Rev. F. W. Dieterich and 
Mrs. Dieterich, Rev. J. P. Follette and Mrs. Follette, Rev. W. F. Hummel and 
Mrs. Hummel, Rev. Edward James and Mrs. James, R.N., Mr. C. W. Jones (on 
leave) and Mrs. Jones (on leave), Miss Lola O’Day, Miss Abbie Probasco, Rev. 
H. F. Rowe and Mrs. Rowe, Rev. H. C. Steinheimer (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Steinheimer (on furlough), Rev. H. G. Robson and Mrs. Robson, Mr. A. N. 
Steward and Mrs. Steward, Mrs. R. C. Treman (on furlough), Mr. C. S. Trimmer, 
M.D., and Mrs. Trimmer, Rev. W. F. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Miss Adelaide M. 
Wixon (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Alice Bowen (contract), Flora M. 
Carneross, Edith M. Crane Frances EH. Culley, Anna L. Golish, Minnie Huser, 
Grace E. Leslie, Blanche H. Loucks, Alice M. McBee, Frances 8. Meader, Etha 
M. Nagler, Sarah Peters (on furlough), Cora D. Reeves (on furlough), Bertha L. 
Riechers, Faye H. Robinson, Ruth M. Sewall (contract), Ella C. Shaw, Joy L. 
Smith (on furlough), Gertrude Taft, M.D., Harriett M. Whitmer, EH. Pauline 
Wisegarver and Hdith R. Youtsey (on furlough). 

Institutions: University of Nanking, University Hospital (Union), Lan- 
guage School of Nanking University (Union), School of Education of Nanking 
University. (Union), Nanking Theological Seminary (Union), Conference 
Academy, School for Missionaries’ Children (Union). W. F. M. S.: Ginling 
College (Union), Hitt Memorial Training School, Bible Teachers’ Training 
pares su Rin Methodist Girls’ Boarding School, Memorial (Foreign) Hospital 

nion). : 
Cuero Cui-KaAo and Liv WEr-I, Superintendents 
J. P. FOLLETTE, District Missionary 


NINGKWOFU DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province, comprising Ningkwofu City and surround- 
ing territory. 
Area: 4,000 square miles. 
Population: 975,000. Methodist. responsibility, 800,000. 
Organization: Work, was opened by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


Ningkwofu City 


Location: Prosperous, walled, inland Chinese City in Anhwei Province, fifty 
miles from Wuhu with which it is connected by canal and steam launch service. 
Seat of the Government Normal School. Has telegraph and daily mail service. 

Population: 40,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. Chief exports are rice, wheat, corn and bamboo. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and China Inland Mission. 

Institution: Wannan Middle School. 


Y. 8S. Tune, Evangelist 
P. G. Hayes, Superintendent 


NORTH ANHWEI DISTRICT 


Location: In Anhwei province north of the Yangtze River, extending from 
the province line westward to a point midway between the cities of Wuhu and 
Anking, consisting of six “hsiens’’ or counties. 

Area: 2,450 square miles. 
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Population: 2,057,267; Methodist res ibili 

f ; t sponsibility, about 1,500,000: 
Industry: One of the most fertile sections of the Yangtze river. Abundant 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat, Sweet potatoes, beans’ and peantits are produced. 
tates Sones: Methodist Episcopal work was begun early in the decade, 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Advent Mission: 


Hochow City 


Location: Hochow is a “hsien” city located on’ the north side of the 
Yangtze River midway between Nanking and Wuhu. It is reached by steam 
launch from either of these port cities. i 

Population: 30,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1895. 

Institutions: North Anhwei Middle School for Boys. 


Liv WEtr-1, Superintendent 
P. G. Hayss, District Missionary 


WANNAN DISTRICT 
South Anhwei 


Location: In the province of Anhwei. Accessible by land from Wuhu, on 
the Yangtze, and by water from Hangchow. A six to twelve days’ journey from 
Nanking. Each of the six counties has its local dialect, but Mandarin is generally 
understood. 

Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Population: 1,104,108; people are clever. thrifty, intelligent, conservative 
and superstitious; Methodist responsibility, 900,000. 

Industry: Agriculture; quantities of corn, wheat, rice and fruit are raised 
for home consumption; exports are tea, Jumber, ink, candles and firecrackers. 

Organization: Work opened by Methodist Episcopal Church in 1918. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Tunki City 


Location: Extreme southern end of Anhwei pfrovince, and at the head- 
waters of navigation for river boats from Hangchow. 

Missionaries: Mr. M. R. Charles, M.D. (on: leave), and, Mrs. Charles (on 
re) Rey. F. C. Gale and Mrs. Ailie Gale, M.D., Rev. A. W. Martin and Mrs. 
Martin. 

Institution: Hospital. ; 


A. W. MARTIN, Superintendent 
WUHU DISTRICT 


Lecation: The Wuhu District is made up of 5 hsiens, or counties, on’ the 
south side of the Yangtze River, extending from the east boundary of Anhwei 
province toward the southwest for a distance of about 80 miles. The complete 
network of small rivers which empty into the Yangtze makes communication and 
transportation exceedingly: good as compared with other parts of China. 

Area: 2,500 suare miles. ‘ 

Population: 1,141,500. 

Industry: The district is exceedingly fertile; it is for the most part a 
low well-watered alluvial plain, and is one of the finest rice producing dis- 
tricts in China. There are numerous mountains with rich, deposits of coal, iron 
and copper. 

There are no railways within the bounds of the district but a contract has 
been let and work begun on a line which will connect Wuhu with the south- 
ern part of the Conference and with a proposed trunk. line. from, Nanking | to 
Nanchang: and the southwest. Unfortunately, work on this line has been sus- 
pended for many months on account of the unsettled condition: of. the country ; 
however, this project is certain to be completed eventually and’ its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. It will tap the great Tea District as. well as 
the coal and iron fields. . 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1881. 
The first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church were’ sent to Wuhu in 
1883. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, the China Inland Mission, United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Advent Christian, Protestant Hpis- 
copal, Christian and Missionary Alliance and Faith Mission. The work of several 
of these Missions is confined entirely to the City of Wuhu, but a few put slight 
emphasis on country work. The field is inadequately occupied and no overlapping 
or competition between our work and that of any other church exists. 

Methodist Responsibilty: In Wuhu City responsibility is shared about 
equally with the other missions. In the country districts, however, our respon- 
sibility is much greater, probably not less than 800,000. 

Missionaries: ¥. P. Gaunt, M.D. (on leave), and Mrs. Gaunt (on leave), 
Rev. L. L. Hale and Mrs. Hale, Rev. P. G. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, R. E.’ Brown, 
M.D., and Mrs. Brown, Miss Sarah A. Redmond, and Miss Hyla Watters, M.D. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Lela E. Nordyke, Kate L. Ogborn, C. Leona Rahe, Jennie C. 
Walker (on furlough), Iva Williamson, Edith R. Youtsey (on furlough). 

Institutions: Wuhu General Hospital, ministering to both Chinese and 
Foreign patients, Second Street Institutional Church, Second Street Middle School 
for Boys. W. F. M. S8.: Wuhu Girls School, Social Evangelistic Center. 


L. L. HALE, Superintendent 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


Area: Northern and central part of Kiangsi province, part of Anhwei ‘proy- 
ince, north of the Yangtze river, and a small part of Hupeh province, bordering 
on Anhwei, just north of Kiukiang. 

Organization: Kiangsi up to 1912 was a part of Central China Conference, 
but at that time was made a separate Mission Conference. It became an An- 
nual Conference in 1917. Work was begun in Kiukiang in 1867; in Nanchang 
in 1894; and Fuchow in 1916. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant mission in the 
Conference doing work of college grade. 


HWANGMEI DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. Seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
one end to another. 
Location: North of the Yangtze river, one circuit in Kiangsi, directly north 
of Kiukiang, two circuits in Hupeh, and two circuits in Anhwei. 
Population: 1,121,497. F 
Hwangmei 


Location: Thirty-five miles north of Kiukiang in the province of Hupeh. 
Largest city in the district. 
Taihu 


Location: In the west central part of Anhwei province, surrounded by hsien 
(county ) cities and mountains, four days’ travel from Kiukiang, the largest 
circuit of this large district, being now sixty miles from end to end. A 
transfer of stations in 1923 reduced its size by thirty miles. 

Institution: Higher Primary School. 


Tsu Cuine-uu, Superintendent, P. O., Taihu 
i. A. Hoose, Missionary, P. O., Kiukiang 


KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 2,050 square miles. Includes the four Kan river circuits, part of what 
was formerly the South Kiangsi district and extends from Nanchang to Siaki- 
anghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Location: In the Kan river valley, which includes Juichow, Linkiang, Kian, 
and Kanchow, prefectural cities along the route of the first projected railroad 
through the province, Yuanchow and Nanan are on tributaries of the Kan river. 

Population: 1,160,780. 

Industry: Agriculture. _Fruits and vegetables are produced in great variety 
and abundance, as well as rice. Coal and iron are found. The Kan river makes 
possible a great and growing traffic, and enables lumber to be brought from the 
nig tlane forests to Nanchang. 

issions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Roman Catholic. Most of the territory is unoccupied. Y 
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Changshu 
Location: A great drug center. 
Institution: Higher Primary School. 


H. T. Lavery, Superintendent, P. O., Nanchang 


KIENCHANG DISTRICT 


; Area: 4,500 square miles. Undulating surface, bad roads and shallow rivers. 
Difficult of access. 

Location: In the Fu River valley. 

Population: 1,519,501. 

Industry : Chiefly agricultural. Rice, beans, indigo and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Fruit in great variety is grown. This region is a great center for the 
manufacture and export of bamboo paper. Nanfeng is famous for its oranges, 
which are of excellent flavor. : : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal—has work at several points, foremost 
among which are Fuchow and Kienchang. The German China Alliance, asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mission, has work at a number of points in the 
Fu River valley. The Roman Catholics have several centers in this region. 

Institution: Higher Primary School, Fuchow: 

WANG SHIH-TSING, Superintendent, P. O., Fuchow 
W. KE. ScuusBert, Missionary, P. O., Nanchang 


NANCHANG DISTRICT 


; Area: 2,325 square miles; centers around the city of Nanchang. Until 1911 
it was a part of South Kiangsi district. 

Population: 1,868,862. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Protestant 
Hpiscopal, Plymouth Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist and Ro- 
man Catholic. : 

Nanchang 

Location: One of wealthiest cities of China, and capital of Kiangsi Province 
On the Kan river, connected with Fu river by a secondary outlet. There are 
4,000 business places within the city walls and two-thirds as many in the 
suburbs. Educational center. 

Population: 480,000. 

_ Industry: Center of trade in porcelain, glass, cloth, lumber, tea, indigo and 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1894. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. C. Bennett (on furlough), and Mrs. Bennett (on 
furlough), Mr. G. T. Blydenburgh, M.D., and Mrs. Blydenburgh, Rev. F. R. 
Brown (on furlough), and Mrs. Brown (on furlough), Miss Lillian Cookson, 
R.N., Rev. C. i. Draper and Mrs. Draper, Miss Evaline Gaw, Mr. L. W. Holland 
and Mrs. Holland, Miss Coral Houston, Rev. W. R. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, 
Rev. H. T. Lavely and Mrs. Lavely, Mr. W. E. Libby, M.D., and Mrs. Libby, 
Miss Besse B. Milner, Miss Elma K. Penepacker, R.N., Rev. W. EH. Schubert 
and Mrs. Schubert, Mr. H. I. Smith, and Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Lulu C. Baker, Zula F. Brown (on furlough), Ruth N. Daniels, Faith A. Hunt, 
Ida Kahn, M.D., Theodora A. Raab (contract), Blanche T. Search, Margaret 
Seeck (on furlough), Bessie L. Meeker (on furlough), Ethel T. Thompson. 

Institutions: Susan Toy Wnsign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang Academy. 
W. F. M. S.: Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s and Chil- 


dren’s Hospital. H. T. Lavery, Superintendent 


NORTH KIANGSI DISTRICT 


Area: 5,400 square miles. 
Location: In the Kiangsi province, north of the Lu mountains and south of 
the Yangtze river. ° 
Population: About 3,000,000. 
Kiukiang 
Location: Beautifully situated on the south bank of the Yangtze river, partially 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. A prefectural city, with a wall five miles 
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in circumference. Kiukiang means “nine rivers.” 458 miles from Shanghai. 

Population: 60,000. : ; ‘ 

Industry: Manufacture and sale of porcelain, silk, and. silver. : 

Organization: Oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in, Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. ; ‘ Ae’ 

Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Hpiscopal, China Inland, 
Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Argelander and Mrs. Argelander, Rev. BE. A. Hoose 
and Mrs. Hoose, R.N., Rev. J. T. Illick and Mrs. Illick, Rev. C. F. Johannaber 
and Mrs. Johannaber, Mr. BE. C. Perkins, M.D., and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Deanetta 
Ploeg, R.N., Rev. J. ©. Plummer and Mrs. Plummer, Rev. Carl Robart and Mrs. 
Robart, Rev. W. A. Rolland and Mrs. Rolland. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Ferris, 
Edith Fredericks, Nora BE. Kellogg, Ruth L, Myers, Clara E. Merrill, Annie M. 
Pittman (on furlough), Ellen Smith, Myrtle M. Stone, May Bel Thompson, Rose 
E. Waldron, Frances E. Woodruff (contract), Mabel A. Woodruff, 

Institutions: William Nast College, Water of Life Hospital. W. PMS. 2 
Rulison Fish Memorial High School, Knowles Bible Training School, Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital. ‘ 

Tsar TEH-KAO, Superintendent 
E. A. Hoos, Missionary 
J. C. PLtuMMER, Missionary 


SHANGHAI—CHINA GENERAL 


Missionaries 


Central China Conference: Rev. R. C. Beebe, M.D. (retired) and Mrs. Beebe 
(retired).. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Bessie A. Hollows, Iva M. Miller, M.D., Cora 
H. Simpson, R.N., and Laura M. White. : 

Foochow Conference: Rev. W. H. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Miss Sarah M. Bos- 
worth. W. F. M. S.: Misses Julia Bonafield, Elizabeth M. Strow (on furlough), 
Ursula J. Tyler. 

Kiangsi Conference: Rev: G. Carleton Lacy and Mrs. Lacy. 

North China Conference: Rev. F. D. Gamewell (on furlough) and Mrs. Game- 
well (on furlough). |W. F. M. 8:: Miss Ida B. Lewis (on furlough). : 

West China Conference: Rev. J. M. Yard (on furlough) and Mrs. Yard (on 
furlough). 

Yenping Conference: Rev. W. A. Main and Mrs. Main. i 

China General: Miss Elizabeth R. Andrews (contract), Miss Melissa J. Davis 
(contract). Mr. G. ©! Kerr and Mrs. Kerr, Miss Hattie Menge (contract), Miss 
Gertrude N. Oldroyd, Rev. W. L. Sanders (on furlough), and Mrs. Sanders, R.N 
(on furlough), Mr, R. M. Vanderburgh (special worker) and Mrs. Vanderburgh 
(special worker). 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House (Union), Mission Book Company 
(Union), The Shanghai American School (Union). 


SEOUL AREA 


JAPAN 


Area: 137,616 square miles, a little less than that of California, Coast line, 
18,000 miles. The empire consists of four large islands, besides Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the southern half of Saghalien, and about 4,000 small islands of 
which the Loo Choo to the south, and the Kurile to the north, are the most 
important groups. , 

: Population: 55,961,140 in Japan proper, 3,654,398 in Formosa and 105,756 
in Saghalien, besides large numbers in Korea. 

_ Industries: Agriculture is the chief oceupation.. The principal products are 
rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. ‘Tea and _ tobacco 
are cultivated and mulberry trees are raised in connection with the silk indus- 
try. Other industries are fishing’) and mining, and a number of mechanical arts 
in which the Japanese are very skillful. General manufactures are growing 
rapidly and approximating agriculture in importance. There are over 8,000 
miles of railway and about 120,000 miles of telegraph in the empire. 

Organization: The mission was organized in 1873, and became an Annual 
Conference in 1884. Two Conferences were formed in 1899 when the South Japan 
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Mission Conference was organized. This in turn became an Annual Conference in 
1905, , When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was formed by the merging of 
the Japan, Churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the two Conferences 
ceased to exist. There are now two Annual Conferences, the Mast and the West, 
which include the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has mission stations in eight of the seventeen largest 
cities. ‘Ten stations are on three of the main islands, Nagoya having been trans- 
ferred to the Canadian Methodists. One smaller station is on Okinawa of the 
Loo Choo group, and one in Keijo, the capital of Chosen. The financial appro- 
priations and the foreign missionaries of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church continue 
to assist the Japanese Church in ‘evangelizing the island empire. The educational 
institutions and the publishing house preserve the same status as before the 
organization of the Japan Methodist. Church. t 

[NotE: We follow the arrangement of districts in which our mission has 
workers and work connected with the Annual Conferences of the Japan Methodist 
Church. This will serve the purpose of comparison and reference and indicate the 
lines of co-operation between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Japanese 
Church.— Editor. ] 


EAST CONFERENCE 


HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 


Area: 36,297 square miles. Hokkaido is the second largest island in the 
empire. 
: Population: 2,359,097. 
Sapporo 


Location: The capital of Hokkaido is fairly central in the island. It is the 
seat of the Fifth Imperial University, of which Dr. S. Sato, a Methodist, is 
President. 

Population: 122,945. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal, work was begun in 1891. It is the most 
northern of our Mission stations in Japan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Board, American Presbyterians, Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. William A. Ihde and Mrs. Ihde. W. F. M. S8.: Misses 
V. Elizabeth Alexander and Abby L. Sturtevant. 

Institutions: The Wesley Building, a Student and Social, Contact Center. 


{ Hakodate 


Location: An important seaport on the southern tip of the island. 

Population: 144,740. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 by Bishop M. 
C. Harris, the first Protestant missionary to Hokkaido. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Augusta Dickerson, Alice Cheney, Lora 
C. Goodwin, Esther V. Thurston. 

Institutions: Iai Jo Gakko (Girls’ High School) and two kindergartens. 


W. A. Inve, District Missionary 


HOKUBU DISTRICT 


Area: Aomori Province, 3,615 square miles; Akita Province, 4,490 square 
miles. ° 
Population: (By Provinces), Aomori, 756,453; Akita, 898,532; total, 1,654,- 


985. tid 
Industries: Farming, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit raising. 
Hirosaki 

Location: In the extreme northwestern section of the main island, 500 miles 
from Tokyo. 


Population; Hirosaki City, 32,764. 
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Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1874. , : : 

Missions at Work: The Church of Christ (centering In the city of Akita), 
Reformed Church in the United States, Protestant Episcopal Church (of U. 8. A.) 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Missionaries: er C. W. Iglehart (on furlough), and Mrs. Iglehart (on 
furlough), Rev. R. F. Shacklock and noe goa W. F. M. S.: Misses Lois 
K. Curtice, Blanche A. Gard and M. Helen Russell. : 

Institutions: To-O-Gijiku (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ 


Boarding School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergarten and Aiko Kindergarten. 
M. YAMAKA, Superintendent 
R. F. SHacktock, District Missionary 


NAMBU DISTRICT 


Area: Miyagi Province, 3,220 square miles; part of Yamagata Province, 
3,574 square miles; part of Fukushima Province, 5,038 square miles; part of 
Iwate Province, 3,355 square miles. 

Population: (By Provinces) Miyagi, 961,755 ; Yamagata, 968,869; Fuku- 
shima, 1,362,689; Iwate, 854,510. Total, 4,147,823. ‘ 

Industries: Farming, mining, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit 


raising. port 
endal 


Location: A garrison city, 215 miles north of Tokyo, on the east coast of the 
main island; important educational center. 

Population: 118,978. : 

Industries: Manufacture of fossil-wood ornaments, pottery, silk weaving. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. | d 

Missions at Work: American Board (Congregational), American Baptists, 
Christian Church, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Protestant Episcopal 
(American), Reformed Church in the United States and the Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. R. Luthy and Mrs. Luthy. W. F. M. S.: Misses Carrie 
A. Heaton, H. Louise Perry and Ellison W. Bodley (on furlough). 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Union Orphanage. 


T. Mrura, Superintendent 
S. R. Luruy, District Missionary 


TOKAI DISTRICT 


Location: Tokai district is formed by uniting three districts under the old 
division of the Annual Conference. It contains Kanagawa province, 689 square 
miles; Shizuoka province, 3,000 square miles; Aichi province, 1,863 square miles; 
Gifu province, 3,999 square miles; Miye province, 2,165 square miles; Shiga 
province, 1,589 square miles; total, 13,255 square miles. 

Population: (By provinces) Kanagawa, 1,323,372; Shizuoka, 1,550,167; 
Aichi, 2,089,730; Gifu, 1,070,366; Shiga, 651,051. Total, 6,684,686. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Yokohama in 1873, 
and in Nagoya in 1877. ‘The latter was turned over to the Canadian Methodist 
Mission in 1921. 

Yokohama 


_ Location: The capital of Kanagawa prefecture, and an important seaport. 
Situated on the bay, about twenty miles from Tokyo. Connected with Tokyo by 
steam trains and electric trains which run every twelve minutes. 

Area: Prefecture, 686 square miles. 

Population: (1925) About 350,000. Kanagawa prefecture, 1,323,372. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed Church in America, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Women’s Union Missionary Society 
of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Young Men’s Christian Agsocia- 
tion and the’ Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Draper and Mrs. Draper. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Georgianna Baucus (on furlough), Emma fF. Dickinson (on furlough), Marion 
R. Draper, Anna B. Slate (on furlough), Winifred FE. Draper. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: One kindergarten and two day nurseries and the 
Yokohama Christian Blind School. 
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Kamakura 


wines igs 32 miles south of Tokyo; a famous tourist summer and winter 
; Population: About 18,251. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Bernice C. Bassett (on furlough). 


H. Hrrata, Superintendent 
G. F, Draper, District Missionary 


TOKYO DISTRICT 


Area: The district of Tokyo covers the city of that name and extends into 
the surrounding country covering four provinces: Tochigi, 2,452 square miles; 
Chiba, 1,942 square miles; Saitama, 1,584 square miles; and Tokyo Fu, 615 
eee miles; total area, 6,593 square miles, about equal to the New England 

ates. 

Population: Tochigi province, 1,046,458; Chiba province, 1,336,108; Saitana 
province, 1,319,516; Tokyo Fu, 3,699,288; total, 7,401,365. 


Tokyo 


Location: The largest city in Japan, about the center of the eastern coast 
of the main island, Hondo. Capital of Japan since 1867. 

Population: (1925) About 1,750,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Methodist, American 
Board, American Baptists, German Evangelical, American Friends, the Christian 
Church, the Evangelical Association, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Mission to Lepers in India and the Hast, 
Methodist Protestant, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian (North), Re- 
formed Chureh in America, Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren, 
Universalist General Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, Southern Bap- 
tists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Hvangelistic Band, the Lutheran Bvan- 
gelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Union of the U. S. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. P. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Rey. A. D. Berry, 
Rey. Charles Bishop (retired), and Mrs. Bishop (retired), Miss Nellie Fairclo 
(contract), Rev. F. D. Gealy and Mrs. Gealy, Rev. F. W. Heckelman and Mrs. 
Heckelman, Rev. E. T. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Mr. J. V. Martin and Mrs. 
Martin, Rev. Sennosuke Ogata and Mrs. Ogata, Rev. M. R. Shaw and Mrs. Shaw, 
Miss Orpha M. Coe, Rey. T. T. Brumbaugh and Mrs. Brumbaugh. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Misses B. May Bailey (on furlough), Mary H. Chappel, Laura Chase, Dora A. 
Wagner, Myrtle Z. Pider, Lenora M. Seeds (on furlough), Alberta B. Sprowles, 
Ruth E. Weiss, Lois L. Davis and Zora E. Goodman. 

Special Workers: Mr. H. W. Johns in the Methodist Publishing House; 
Miss Mira B. Moon in Aoyama Gakuin. 

Institutions: Aoyama Gakuin (Boys’ School), includes Academy, College and 
Theological School (Philander Smith Institute) ; Tokyo School for Foreign Chil- 
dren (Union), and Kyo Bun Kwan (Publishing House). W. F. M. S8.: Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin (Girls’ School), and Women’s Christian College (Union), and (Nihon 
Joshi Shin-Gakuin), Bible Institute for Women, (Union with Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). 

S. Ogata, Superintendent 


F. W. HeckEeLMAN, District Missionary 


WEST CONFERENCE 


NORTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,701 square miles; includes the province of Nagasaki, 1,400 square 
miles; and Fukuoka, 1,893 square miles. : 

Population: Nagasaki province, 1,135,741; Fukuoka province, 2,187,755. 
Total, 3,823,496. 
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Nagasaki 


Location: At the western end of the island of Kyushu. More than three 
hundred years ago Nagasaki was a Christian city but it became the scene of ter- 
tific persecutions. ‘Twenty-six priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in 
one day on the hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands, and within a few 
miles of the city are the ruins of the old castle where the Christian army made its 
last stand, and where 20,000 men, women and children were put to the sword. 
The first Protestant missionaries who came after Commodore Perry’s visit landed 
at Nagasaki. 

Population: 176,554. , 

Industries: Shipbuilding, coal mining, and the manufacture of porcelain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. — : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Reformed Church in America, the Southern Baptist Church; the Y. M. C. A. 

Missionares: Mr. G. W. Bruner and Mrs. Bruner, Rey. R. A. West, Rev. 
W. W. Krider (on furlough) and Mrs. Krider (on furlough), Rev. F. N. Scott 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Scott (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Adella M. 
Ashbaugh, Vera J. Fehr (on furlough), Pauline May, Pauline A. Place, Mary B. 
Oldridge, Carrie S. Peckham, Anna L. White, Mariana Young, Helen Couch. | 

Institutions: Chinzei Gakuin (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Kwassui 
Jo Gakko (includes College, Academy). 


Fukuoka 


Location: Capital of Fukuoka province, in the northern part of the island of 
Kyushu. The seat, of the Kyushu Imperial University with faculties of medi- 
cine, engineering and agriculture. An important educational center; the financial 
heart of one of the three most important manufacturing centers in Japan. 

Population: 95,381. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Lutheran, Reformed Church in America, and the Southern Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. S. Spencer (on furlough), and Mrs. Spencer (on fur- 
lough).  W. F. M. .S.: Misses Helen R. Albrecht,: Olive Hagen (on furlough), 
Blizabeth M. Lee (on furlough), Azalia E. Peet, Bertha F. Starkey (on furlough), 
K. Grace Wythe, Harriet Howey. 

Institution: W. Ff. M. 8.: Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Girls’ School). 

leva K. Kopayasui, Superintendent 


R. A. West and D. 8: Spencer, District Missionaries 


SOUTH KYUSHU DISTRICT 


Area: This district is composed of two provinces, Kumamoto Ken with an 
area. of 2,774 square miles; ’and Kagoshima Ken, area 3,522 square miles. 
Within, this area are seven quarterly conferences. 

Location: In the West Japan Conference, southern part of Kyushu Island. 
if oe dpe Kumamoto Ken, 1,233,199; Kagoshima Ken, 1,415,538; total, 
’ 9 © 


Kumamoto 


Location; Near the western coast of the island of Kyushu, the southernmost 
of the four main islands of Japan. An educational center, with 41 schools above 
higher primary grade, in which are 22,000 students. Twenty-four of these 
schools are middle schools or above, in grade. The student population, in- 
cluding primary schools, is 37,500. 

Population: 133,500. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, United 
Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptists, Nazarene Church. 

Missionaries: Rev. David S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Elizabeth H. Kilburn (on furlough), Mabel Lee, Carolyn M. Teague. 


Kagoshima 


Location: On Kagoshima Bay at the southern end of the island of Kyushu. 
Once the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now an educational center with 13 


middle schools in the province, a high school, and the Imperial school of forestry 
and agriculture. ; 
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Population: 102,396. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1879. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, South- 
ern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

_ _Missionaries: Rev. ®. R. Bull and Mrs. Bull. W. F. M. S.: Misses L. Alice 
Finlay (on furlough), Mildred A. Paine. 
K. Kozaxi, Superintendent 
D. S. SPENCER, District Missionaty, Kumamoto »* 
E. R. But, District Missionary, Kagoshima 


LOO CHOO DISTRICT 


‘ Area: Loo Choo District area, 934 square miles. ‘Includes a’ group of 53 
islands, 369 miles south of Japan proper. 
Location: In the Pacific Ocean half way between Kyushu and Formosa. 
Population: 571,565. 
Naha 


Location: Principal city of Okinawa, main island of the Loo Choo group. 

Population: 56,481. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Northern. Baptist Convention: . The 
Japanese Congregational Church, the Churches of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) 
and the Holiness Church are represented by Japanese workers’ only. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 


EK. R. Buty, District Missionary and Superintendent, P. O. Kagoshima 


KOREA DISTRICT 
(Japanese) 


General: This district constitutes a mission to all Japanese residing in 
Korea and Manchuria. Its work is under the general supervision of the West 
Japan Conference of the Japan Methodist Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh has supervision of work among Koreans. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. Herron Smith and Mrs. Smith. 


F. Herron SmitH, Superintendent and District Missionary 
P. O. Seoul 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


Area: 85,000 square miles. Includes the work in Korea—thirteen provinces 
which are subdivided into 232 counties and 2,507 itowns. ; 

Location: A peninsula lying between Japan and China. Very mountainous, 
with many islands along the coast. 

Population: 19,626,761. ae a 

Industry: Agriculture—rice, fruit, and cotton principal products. Mining— 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal and graphite. Tishing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885 under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Robert S. Maclay, D.D., the Rev. H. C. Appenzeller and W. B. 
Scranton, M.D. The mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904, and 
became an Annual Conference in 1908. 


CHEMULPO DISTRICT 


Area: Covers 18 circuits, with a total of 72 churches and 96 square miles of 
territory; includes Puchun on the mainland and Kanghwa among the islands, 
which are numerous. 

Population: 183,101. : 

Industry: Farming and fishing. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church of England. 


Chemulpo 


Location: Twenty-six miles by rail from’ Seoul and port of entry for tha: 
city. 
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Population: 28,093 Koreans, 11,228 Japanese, 1,579 Chinese and about 30 
foreigners; total 40,930. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Japan Methodist Church has work among the Japanese here. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret 
I. Hess, Bertha Kostrup, R.N., Lula A. Miller and Jeanette Oldfather. 

Institutions: Collins Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

Kim Cuan Heune, Superintendent 


a J. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


CHUNAN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles; two counties in North Chung Choong and three 
in South Chung Choong provinces. 

Location: North and northeast of Kongju city. Seoul-Fusan railway inter- 
sects the district. Chunan, 65 miles from Seoul, is the district center. Auto-bus 
lines and two branch railroads give access to all parts of the district. One of 
the decisive battles of the Chinese Japanese war was fought at Sungwhan; an 
excellent hot spring with bath houses is at Onyang. 

Population: About 325,000. 

Industry: Fruits and grains are abundant; largest English walnut orchards 
aeris are within ten miles of Chunan; only mining dredge in Korea is at 

iksan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. In the south and southwest the 
Presbyterians are at work; also several groups of the London Missionary Society. 

Kim Pyune CuHaAl, Superintendent 


¥. EH. C. Wiirtams, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 


HAIJU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles along the Yellow Sea. 

Location: In Hwanghai province; a hilly country, extremely fertile soil. 

Population: 330,000. 

Industry: Agriculture: some of the finest rice in Korea is produced here.’ 

Haiju 

Location: Prosperous town and capital of Hwanghai province, about three 
miles from the sea, and in about the center of the district. 

Population: 1,512 Japanese, 13,269 Koreans, 94 foreigners. Total 14,875. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, English Church 

Mission, Roman Catholic. The Presbyterians withdrew in 1909. 

_ Missionaries : Rev. V. H. Wachs and Mrs. Wachs and Miss Pearl B. Lund, 
ele We M. iene hte ered pe Overman and Blanche R. Blair. 

nstitutions: Louisa olmes Norton emorial Hospital, Boys’ Co 
School. W. I. M. 8.: Girls’ School. ss . ei 
V. H. Wacus, Superintendent 


HONGSYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Hongsyung is the chief city; there are five other circuits. 
Kim Yu Soon, Superintendent 
C. C. AMENDT, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 


KANGNEUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and extends north and 
south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the great mountain range. 
Only one tenth of the area is tillable. Itinerating difficult because of steep hills 
and bad roads. 

Popuiaiaes ati ave tae and fishermen. 

rganization: Formerly a part of Wonju district, Kanene 
separate district in 1916. . Se Pee. 
‘oi . Kangneung 


Location: Kang Ki Do province—third most important city. 
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Industry: A shipping center and distributing market for the fishing industry 
of this portion of the coast of Korea. 


C. D. Morris, Superintendent, P. O. Wonju 


KONGJU STATION 


The work assigned to this station by the division of territory among the 
Protestant Missions in Korea comprises South Cheungchung province (except 
two counties in the southwest) ; one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. Because of its size and for administrative pur- 
poses the territory is divided into two districts: Chunan District and Kongju 
District. Kongju city is centrally located. 


KONGJU DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles—including several islands lying to the west. 

Location: In South Cheunchung province; mountainous, interspersed with 
broad plains. The islands off the coast are hard to reach—we have work in two. 
All important centers and railway stations are connected by good highways. 


Kongju 


Missionaries: Rev. C. C. Amendt and Mrs. Amendt, Mr. Norman Found, M.D., 
and Mrs. Found, R.N., Rey. F. E. C. Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S.: 
Mrs. Robert A. Sharp, Mrs. W. C. Swearer (on furlough), Miss Maren Bording, 
R.N., Hazel A. Hatch. 

Institution: Kongju High School. 


C. C. AMENDT, Superintendent 


MANCHURIA DISTRICT 


Area: About twice as large as Korea. 
Population: About 20,000,000. 
Chief Centers: Mukden and Harbin. 
Circuits: There are six circuits. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1920. 
Pat Hyune Sik, Superintendent 
W. A. Nose, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


PYENGYANG, EAST AND WEST DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes Mission work in the province of South Pyengan and eastern 
part of Whangai. 

Population: 1,100,000; South Pyengan province has a population of 700,000. 
Eastern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist responsibility 350,000. There are thousands 
of villages and several large towns. The people are intelligent and sturdy. 

Industry: Agriculture; soil is rich and fertile. A new source of wealth is 
being developed in the opening of mines. The city of Pyengyang has many manu- 
factories, beet sugar, an arsenal and arms factory, iron foundry, electric plants and 
coal briquettes. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Seventh Day Adven- 
tist, Congregational Church of Japan. 


Pyengyang 


Location: Capital of South Pyengan province, on the Tatong River. In- 
portant railway point. Oldest of Korean cities, dating from before the time 
of David. 

Population: 100,000. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Japan Methodist 

hurch. 
: _Missionaries: Mr. A. G. Anderson, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Anderson 
(on furlough), Miss Naomi A. Anderson, R.N., Rev. J. Z. Moore and Mrs. Moore, 
Rev. W. E. Shaw and Mrs. Shaw. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ethel Butts, R.N., Mary 
M. Cutler, M.D., Ethel M. Dicken (on furlough), Grace L. Dillingham (on fur- 
lough), Marguerite G. English, H. Irene Haynes, Henrietta P. Robbins, Edith F. 
Gaylord and Hsther L. Hulbert. 
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Institutions: Boys’ High School, Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital, School 
for Missionaries’ Children. W. F. M. S.: High School for Girls, Hospital and 
Home for the Blind. 

J. Z. Moore, Superintendent 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work in and about the national capital and part of Kyung- 
kui province. ’ 

Location: In. the Han river valley. This region is easy of access by rail 
and water. ; b 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Hpiscopal, South, Pres- 
byterian, Church of England, Salvation Army, Anglican Church Mission, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Oriental Mission and Roman Catholic. 


Seoul 


Location: Capital and most important city of Korea; a walled city twenty- 
six miles from the coast; intellectual, political and social center. A, railroad center 
with two stations, electric lights, telephone, telegraph, postal service, water- 
works, banks, hotels and trolley cars. 

Population: 250,000. Koreans, Japanese, Chinese and Europeans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
Methodist, Episcopal Church, South, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
International Y. M. C. A. (Korea), Y. M. C. A. (Japanese), American Bible 
Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, Hnglish Salvation Army, Keswick 
Mission and Japan Methodist Church. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. D. Appenzeller and Mrs. Appenzeller, Rev. A. L. 
Becker and Mrs. Becker, Rev. B. W. Billings and. Mrs. Billings, Rev. D. A. 
Bunker and Mrs. Bunker, R.N., Rev. G. M. Burdick, Rev. E. M. Cable and Mrs. 
Cable, Rev. C. S. Deming and Mrs. Deming, Rey. W. A. Noble and Mrs. Noble, 
Mr. A. H. Norton, M.D., and Mrs. Norton, Zola Payne, R.N. (on furlough), 
Rev. J. D. Van Buskirk, M.D., and Mrs. Van Buskirk. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Alice R. Appenzeller, Charlotte Brownlee, Marie E. Church, Marion L. Conrow, 
Nelda L. Grove (on furlough). Ada B. Hall, Jeannette C. Hulbert, Jessie B. 
Marker, Harriet P. Morris, Olive F. Pye (on furlough), Elizabeth S. Roberts, 
R.N., Mayme M. Rogers, R.N., Elma T. Rosenberger, R.N.; Gertrude E. Snavely, 
Edna M. Van Fleet, A. Jeanette Walter, Lola Wood (on furlough), Mary HE. 
Young, Hanna Scharpff, Edith M. Soyce, Ada Smith (on furlough), Mrs. 
Anna B. Chaffin, Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D., Mrs. Mary S. Stewart, M.D. 

Institutions: Paichai Boys’ High School, Union Theological Seminary, Pierson 
Memorial Bible Institute, Chosen Christian College, School for Missionaries’ Chil- 
dren, Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Lillian Harris Mem- 
orial Hospital, Ewha Girls’ High School, Bible Training School, Social Evan- 
gelistic Center. 

W. A. Nope, Superintendent 


SUWON DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province and part of 
North Chungchong. 

Population: 150,000. | 
‘ Industry: Great grain producing country, with many important market 
owns. 
i TE ig a Part of Seoul district until 1908, when it became a separate 
istrict. 

Suwon 


Location: West central part and capital of Kyungkui province. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Lula A. Miller, P. O. Ghenulpe. 
Hyun Syux Cnn, Superintendent 
W. A. Noss, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


WONJU DISTRICT 


Area: Covers eight counties—six in Kangwun province, one in North Chung- 
chong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Extends from the central range 
of mountains down through Korin to the east range. 

Population: 450,000. 

Industry: Production of rice. 
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Wonju 

Location: In Kangwun province; a strategic point from which the entire 
territory can be easily reached. 

Population: 3,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. D. Morris and Mrs. Morris, Rey. C. F. Carlson and 
Mrs. Carlson, R.N., Mr. S. Haston McManis, M.D., and Mrs. McManis, R.N. 
We M. 8.: Misses Mary R. Hillman and Maude V. Trissel. 

Institution: Swedish Memorial Hospital. 


C. D. Morris, Superintendent 
C. FE. Carison, Evangelist 


YENGBYEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes mission work in North Pyengyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. 

Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous country with villages 
small and far apart; itinerating difficult because of bad roads. 

Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 

Industry: Farming and mining. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian. 

Yengbyen 

Location: Central part of northern Korea, walled in by mountains, twenty- 
three miles from Sinanju, the nearest railway station; surrounded by a stone 
wall built five hundred years ago, 

Population: 3,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. C, A. Sauer and Mrs. Sauer. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Ethel 
M. Hstey, Ethel Miller and Ada McQuie. 

Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 

J. Z. Moore, Superintendent, P. O. Pyengyang 


YICHUN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes ten circuits. 

Population: More than 250,000. 

Organization: Became a separate district in December, 1921. 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Hanna Scharpff. 


G. M. Burpick, Superintendent, P. O. Seoul a] 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Philippine Islands, Malaya, Netherlands Indies and North Sumatra 
MANILA AREA 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Area: 115,026 square miles. Includes a group of 3,141 islands, of which 
1,668 are named. ; 

Population: 11,000,000, half of whom live on the island of Luzon (area 40,969 
square miles), the largest in the group. Negritos (aborigines) inhabit the west- 
ern coast; Igorots and other wild tribes live in the mountains; the Filipinos 
occupy the lowlands. . They speak several dialects—Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Gaddang, Isnay, Bolinao, and Zambal. One per cent speak 
Spanish. Hnglish and Spanish are the official languages. ; 

Industry: Large quantities of, rice, sugar, tobacco, mangoes, bananas, chicos, 
hemp, copra, papayas, lanzones, santol, guavas, are grown. Gold is mined. Coal 
mines are being developed. Iron, copper, gypsum, and asphalt clays are also 
found. Forty per cent of the islands is covered with merchantable timber, some of 
which is the finest in the world. : 

Orgamzation: First evangelical sermon was preached by Bishop Thoburn, 
in March, 1899, but mission work began in 1900 upon the arrival of Rev. T. H. 
Martin. | The mission was first attached to the Malaya Conference as a district, 
but became a Mission Conference in 1905; and an Annual Conference in 1908. 
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Rey. ‘Homer ©. Stuntz was the first superintendent, and first delegate to General 
Conference. ; ‘ are 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union was organized in 1902 by missions 
of the following churches: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
American Baptists, North American Board (Congregational), United Brethren, 
the Disciples of Christ affiliating. The Protestant Episcopal Church, Seventh 
Day Adventists, the American Bible Society, and the Y. M. C. A. also have work 
here. ; 

Allotment of Territory: The Methodist Episcopal mission accepted assign- 
ment to the following provinces north of Manila: Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), 
Bulacan, Nueva Hecija, Pampanga, Tarlac, Pangasinan, Nueva Viscaya, Isabela, 
Cagayan, and Ilocos Sur, with about 2,500,000 people. 


CABANATUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; includes provinces of Nueva Ecija and Nueva Vis- 
eaya. 

‘ Location: North Central Luzon; connected with Manila at Cabanatuan 
with a seventy-five mile branch railroad line. The Manila north highway 
branches off through the mountains of Nueva Viscaya and beyond. Many towns 
are off the railroad but are being rapidly connected by good auto roads. Hach 
province has a high school, trade school, many intermediate schools and village 
primary schools. 

Population: 252,000 Tagalogs and Ilocanos. There seems to be no reliable 
census of the Viscaya Igorotes as they are extremely nomadic. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists. 

Local Churches: Roman Catholic, Independent Filipino Church, Independent 
Methodist, Independent Evangelical. 

Industry: Largest rice producing land in the islands. 


2 Cabanatuan 


Location: Center of Nueva Ecija on the Manila north road and a railroad 
terminal; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood and corrugated iron; 
macadamized streets; electric light and water system. 

Population: 20,000. 

Industry: Rice harvesting with threshing machines, storing of rice in large 
warehouses and the operation of numerous rice mills. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. J. Bernhardt and Mrs. Bernhardt. 


Bayombons 


Location: Northwestern part of th. Province of Nueva Viscaya, situated on the 
Magat River and the Viscaya government auto road, ninety miles north of Cabana- 
tuan; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood, brick and lime. 

Population: 5,000. 

Industry: Farming of rice and tobacco. 

J. BERNHARDT, Superintendent 


CAGAYAN DISTRICT 


Area: 6,500 square miles. Includes provinces of Cagayan and Isabela. 

Location: In northeastern Luzon. Fertile fields and rich uplands are shut in 
on the east and west by inaccessible mountains. The trail over the mountains 
takes ten days. Usual approach is by small boats on the sea. 

Population: 350,000, living in thirty-five municipalities and 350 villages. 

Industry: Farming. Chief product is tobacco. Corn and rice are also raised. 
Hardwood and cattle are shipped to Manila. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Mission (Disciples). 


Tuguegarao 


Location: Geographical center of Cagayan valley, and capital of Cagayan 
pe Y Population: 18,000. 
Gee at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Christian Mission, and Roman 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitories, Girls’ Dormitories. 
ee Bae He Moe and Mrs. Moe. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth J. 
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Ilagan 


Location: Capital of Isabela province, in the southeastern part. 
Population: 18,000. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory. 


Aparri 


Location: At the mouth of the Cagayan River. All shipping passes through 
the storehouses here. . 

Population: 20,000. 

Institution: Hospital. 

Missionaries: Mr. O. G. Taylor, M.D., and Mrs. Taylor, R.N. 


R. R. Moe, Superintendent 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: About 2,500 square miles. Includes the province of Bulacan, just north 
os ve City of Manila, excluding the towns of Polo, Obando, Meycauayan and 

arilao. 

Location: In the central valley of Luzon, well drained, fertile soil. There 
are forty-two miles of railway in the district. The main roads are excellent 
and many auto trucks carry passengers and freight. There are 174 primary and 
intermediate schools in the district; with one provincial high school at Malolos. 

Industries: The chief field product is rice; also sugar cane and gardening. 

Fish ponds are cultivated and some open fishing engaged in. Duck farming com- 
mands large attention. Each town has some special occupation such as hats, 
pottery, silk, furniture, shoes, pifia, and leather. Among our Protestant con- 
stituency we have a free and dependable class of tradesmen and craftsmen. 
: Population: 216,195. Practically the entire population is Filipino and speak 
one dialect, the Tagalog. A few other tribes are along the borders, and some 
of the mountain peoples in the eastern part. The Tagalogs show the finest culture 
of the Filipino people, there being many authors and painters among the edu- 
cated classes. 

Religions: Catholic, 206,006; Aglipayano, 3,909; Protestant, 3,045; Mo- 
hammedan, 76; Pagan, 18; Buddhist, 64; Others, 48 

Missions at Work: The Evangelical Union has assigned to Methodists the 
entire province. It is the sole Protestant body officially working in the dis- 


trict. 
Malolos 


Location: Capital of Bulacan province, on a branch of the Pampanga river, 
twenty-five miles north of Manila. There is a government high school here 
with 500 students; a trade school turning out excellent work; and an inter- 
mediate school, which this year is occupying their second large building as 
well as the fine concrete structure built some years ago. Malolos is of historic 
note, it being for a few months the seat of government of the Philippine Re- 
public under Aguinaldo. 

Population: 25,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Beckendorf and Mrs. Beckendorf. 


A. L. BECKENDORF, Superintendent 


ILOCOS DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. 

Location: West coast of Northern Luzon; that part of Ilocos province from 
the city of Vigan southward; 12 municipalities with about 300 villages. All 
municipalities but two are connected by first-class roads. Travel is by motor-bus 
or coastwise shipping. Manila Railroad terminal is 100 miles distant from Vigan. 

Population: Entire province (1918 census), 216,274; Methodist territory, about 
110,000. Principally Ilocanos, with a few villages of Tinguianes, and with scat- 
tered Igorotes in mountainous parts. 29,563 children are enrolled in public 
schools, 2,387 in high schols. ; : 

Industries: Agriculture, grazing, sisal and hemp fiber extraction, lumbering, 
wood-working, fishing and a large variety of household industries. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1904. Now there are 
28 congregations and 2,928 members. ; ice ; 

Missicns at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society (Disciples of Christ). 
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Vigan 


Location: Capital of province of Ilocos Sur; center of commerce and wealth, 
and of political and social influence; seat of provincial high school. , Roman 
Catholic stronghold; with resident Bishop, seminary, girls’ school, majestic cathe- 
dral and other imposing buildings, large staff of foreign and national priests and 
sisters. The city is compactly built up of numerous large, substantial buildings. 
Population: (1918) 17,765. : \ 
Methodist Work: Principally among the more than» 2,000 high school students. 
Institutions: Student Church, Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Dormi- 


Missionaries:,Rev. Joseph: W. Moore. W. ‘F. M. 8.: Misses Rose. H. Dudley 
and Ellen A. Scheidt (on furlough). 


J. W. Moore, Superintendent 


tory. 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the City of Manila, Rizal province lying east and north of 
the city, a part of Bulacan province, a part of Cavite province, the Island of 
Corregidor, the provinces of Bataan and Zambales. 

Population: 500,000 people, who are Zambales, Tagalogs,; Ilocanos, Pam- 
pangos in the provinces with American, Spaniards and Chinese and Japanese, in 


the city. tail 
ania 


Location: The ‘Pearl of the Orient” is situated on the Manila Bay, an 
oval body of water whose broad expanse of more than a thousand square miles 
must pass daily in and out the narrow “boca’’ at Corregidor, the only outlet. 
The quaint old walled city. south of the Pasig River is rich in story and song and 
mystery, old convents, old schools and beautiful plazas and churches. Old palaces 
and council chambers with secret passages to the sea add flavor to the age, of 
chivalry in which it yet stands. The Luneta, once the parade and execution 
ground of Spain, is now the show and play ground of the city. In the center of 
the wide lawns and beautiful drives stands a monument to Jose Rizal who less 
than thirty years ago was shot as an enemy to church and state. North of the 
Pasig River lies the business part of the city. To reach it one must pass the 
beautiful Jones Bridge erected in honor of William A. Jones, author of the 
Jones Bill which gave great autonomy to the Filipinos. There are many modern 
business houses, banks and markets. ‘Thousands of autos and good electric 
car system furnish the transportation. 

Industries: Vegetable oil, sugar, hemp, and tobacco stand first in production 
and exportation. Hats, baskets, and fine needle» work also furnish employment 
for many people. : 

Missions at Work: Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United Brethren, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Adventists, Hpiscopal, Congregational and the Methodist. Epis- 
copal. The Methodist Church began work in December, 1899. 

Missionaries: Rev. BH. S. Lyons and Mrs. Lyons, Rev. J. F. Cottingham and 
Mrs. Cottingham, Rev. H. A. Rayner (on furlough) and Mrs. Rayner (on fur- 
lough), Rev. O. H: Houser (on furlough) and Mrs. Houser (on furlough), Rev. 
C. C. Herrmann and Mrs. Herrmann, Rev. M. A. Rader (on leave) and Mrs. 
Rader (on leave), Rev. S. W. Stagg and Mrs. Stagg. Mr. William Akert, Rev. 
T. W. Bundy (on furlough) and Mrs.’ Bundy (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Anna Carson, R.N. (on furlough), Bertha D. Charles, Mary A. Evans, 
Hazel Davis (on furlough), Marguerite M. Decker (on furlough), Mary L. Deam 
(on furlough), Elizabeth M. Grennan, R.N., Sallie C. Hawkins, R.N., Marguerite 
Hewson, Bertha Odee, R.N., Rebecca Parish, M.D., and Alice P. Maull. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Union Theological Seminary, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Hugh, Wilson Hall, Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital and Harris Memorial Training School. 


E. 8S. Lyons, Superintendent 


PAMPANGA DISTRICT 


Location: In central Luzon: the entire Pampanga province and part of Tar- 
ac. 
Industry: In natural resources, one of the richest districts in the islands. 
Population: About 250,000. Pampangos, industrious and thrifty. 
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San Fernando 


Location: Capital of province, has beautiful government buildings, a large 
high school and many private schools. ¥ ne 2 


Population: 21,092. 
Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Riley and Mrs. Riley. W. F. M. S.: Misses An- 
nette Finlay, Mary A. Klinefelter, Blizabeth Parkes. 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory. 
H. J. Ritey, District Missionary 
ARCADIO DE OcrRA, Superintendent 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Pangasinan province except the towns of Bautista, Alcala, 
Rosales, St. ‘Tomas, and Balungao in the extreme south. 

Population: 550,000; Ilocano, Pangasinan, Zambale, Tagalog, and Pampanga 
are spoken. Wnrollment in the public schools of Pangasinan province is 74,000. 


Dagupan 


Location: On the Lingayen Gulf, west coast of Luzon. ‘A commercial center, 


Rennecten by fine roads and navigable rivers with nearby towns, and by rail with 
anila. i 


Population: 24,404. 
Lingayen 


Location: Capital of Pangasinan province, on the south shore of Lingayen 
Gulf; Education center for the province. The government high school, normal 
and trade schools, have over 3,000 students; the intermediate and the primary 
schools have over 2,000 students. 

__ Missionaries: Rey. B. O. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mildred M. Blakely, Ruth HE. Copley (on furlough), A. Armenia Thompson 
(on furlough), and Mina L. Pletcher. 

Institutions: Bible Women’s Training School. W. F. MU. 8. 


B. O. PETERSON, Superintendent 


TARLAC DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,025 square miles. 

Location: Includes parts of Tarlac, Nueva Ecija and Pangasinan provinces, 
with 26 towns and 307 barrios. Important centers of Methodist work are Pani- 
qui and Camiling in Tarlac; San Jose,-a progressive agricultural town and Mufios, 
seat of the government agricultural school, in Nueva Wecija; Rosales, a com- 
mercial and railroad center, in Pangasinan. 

Population: 233,170 ; Ilocanos, Pangasinanes, Tagalogs, and Pampangos. 

Industries: Farming and commerce. 


Paniqui 
Location: In the center of Tarlac province: junction of important railroads 


to the three provinces: residence of the District Superintendent. 
L. T. Tamayo, Superintendent 


SINGAPORE AREA 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
Sarawak pene}: : 

Population: 3,500,000, Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, Arabs, Jap- 
anese, Hurasians, and Europeans. ie 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rev. William F. Old- 
ham, who arrived in Singapore in 1885. Mission was organized in April, 1889, 
the Mission Conference in April, 1893, and the Annual Conference in 1902. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Eng- 
land (S. P. G.), English Presbyterian, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work in the following: Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Kampar, 
Sitiawan, Taiping, Telok Anson, Klang, and other places. 


Kuala Lumpur 


Location: Capital of the Federated Malay States and an important railway 
eenter. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Parker (on furlough) and Mrs. Parker (on fur- 
lough), Miss EB. Stella Cass and Rev. Lester Proebstel. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mabel C. Marsh (on furlough), Ida G. Westcott (on furlough) and Ruth M. 
Harvey. A 3 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School, Boarding 
School and Orphanage. 

Ipoh 


Location: State of Perak, the second city in the Federated Malay States. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. E. Horley and Mrs. Horley and Mr. EK. A. Malm- 
quist. W. F. WM. S.: Misses Carrie C. Kenyon, Gazelle Treager. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Ipeh) with outstation schools at Kam- 
par, Telok Anson, Gopeng, Tronoh, and Tapah. W. F. WM. S.: Girls’ School 
(Ipoh). 

Sitiawan 


Location: A Chinese agricultural colony near the west coast of the Peninsula, 
60 miles by motor car from Taiping or Ipoh. é : 
Institutions: Sitiawan Mission Plantations, Anglo-Chinese School, Boys’ Or- 
phanage. : 
Missionaries: Rey. P. KF. Mayer and Mrs. Mayer. 
Taiping 
Location: Capital of the State of Perak. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Norma Craven, Fannie Richardson (on 
furlough), C. Lois Rea and Jessie R. Crandall. Res 
Institutions: Crandon Home and Lady Teacher Girls’ School (Taiping). 
Mission Sanatorium, “The Nest” is on Taiping Hill, altitude 4,000 feet, 8 miles 
from Taiping. 
Kampar 


Location: On the railway south of Ipoh. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


Klang 


Location: In the Malay Peninsula, 20 miles southwest of Kuala Lumpur. 

Missionaries: Rev. Abel Eklund and Mrs. Eklund. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School (Klang), Anglo-Chinese School (Port 
Swettenham). 


W. KE. Hortey, Superintendent, P. O. Ipoh 


PENANG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the island of Penang, Province Wellesley on the main land 
opposite Penang, the unfederated native states of Kedah and Perlis, up to 
the Siamese border. 


Industry: Production of rubber, tin. cocoanuts and rice. 


Penang 


__ Location: On Penang Island, off the west coast of Malay Peninsula, 400 
miles north of Singapore. 


Population: 128,200 Chinese, Tamils, and Malays. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. FP. Pykett and Mrs. Pykett, Miss Florence Clemans. 
WB. M. S8.: Misses Jessie Brooks, Clara Martin and C. Elbertha Conn. 

Institutions: Hillsview Boarding School, Anglo-Chinese School and branches 
(Anglo-Tamil School, and Bukit Mertajam, Nibong Tebal, and Parit Buntar 
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Schools). W. F. M. S.: Lindsay Girls’ School, Winchell Home for Girls, and 
Alexandra Home for Destitute Women. 


G. F. Pykert, Superintendent 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


Arca: 4,000 square miles. Includes work in the British Crown Colony of 
Malacca, entire state of Negri Sembilan and northern part of the Mohammedan 
_ State of Johore. 

Population: 365,000, of whom 172,000 are Malay Mohammedans practically 
untouched by Christianity. 

Industry: Production of rubber, cocoanuts and rice. 


Malacca 


. location: On the west coast of Malay Peninsula about 120 miles north 
of Singapore. Oldest in the Straits. Contains an ancient cathedral built by 
Portuguese early in Sixteenth Century in which is a tablet marking the tomb 
of Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1553. Marks of Por- 
tuguese and Dutch occupation are seen on every hand. It is now a British 
Crown Colony. 

Population: 30,671. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Roman Catholic, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. Marmaduke Dodsworth and Mrs. Dodsworth. W. I’. 
M. 8.: Misses Ada Pugh, Jennie M. Dickinson, and Della Olson. 

Institutions: Anglo Chinese School, Malay Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Rebecca 
Cooper Suydam Girls’ School. 


Seremban 


Location: Southern part of Malay Peninsula, not on the coast, but one of 
the division points on the main line of the F. M. S. Railway. Capital of the 
State of Negri Sembilan. 

Population: 17,272. 

Missions at Work: Roman Catholic, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. W. Bowmar and Mrs. Bowmar. 

Institution: Anglo Chinese School. 


MaRMADUKE DopswortH, Superintendent 


SARAWAK (BORNEO) DISTRICT 


Sarawak 


Location: An independent state in Northwest Borneo governed by an English 
eae Four days distant from Singapore by small steamer due Hast on China 

ea. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1902. Our work is 
confined to a large and well organized Christian Chinese agricultural colony in 
and around Sibu. Wireless communication. 

Industry: Rubber and rice cultivation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and Roman Catholics. 


Sibu 


Location: 70 miles from the sea up the Rejang River. Agricultural colony 
located here. 
Missionaries: Rey. J. M. Hoover and Mrs. Hoover. 


J. M. Hoover, Superintendent 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 226 square miles. Includes the work on Singapore Island. ; 
: Location: The Island of Singapore, off the southern end of the Malay Penin- 
sula. 
Industry: Import and export for the hinterland and Archipelago. 
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Singapore 


Location: Capital of the Straits Settlements. Chief emporium of south- 
eastern Asia, the second port in the Hast, and one of the largest ports in the 
world in tonnage. A coaling station for steamers plying between Europe and 
America and the Far Wast. .. ! 

Population: 350,000; 273,000 are Chinese, ; : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885, and is con- 
ducted in English, Malay, Tamil, and five dialects of Chinese: Hokkien, Foo- 
chow, Hinghwa, Hakka, and Cantonese. y : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Roman Catholics, Presbyterian, Church of England, Plymouth Brethren, 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. BH. F. Lee and Mrs. Lee, Rev. J. S. Nagle (on leave) and 
Mrs. Nagle (on leave), Rev. P. L. Peach (on furlough) and Mrs. Peach (on fur- 
lough), Rey. EF. H. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan, Rey. R. D. Swift and Mrs. Swift, 
Rev. R. A. Blasdell, Rev. R. D. Roche, Mr. C. D. Patterson and Misses Grace 
Birlingmair, Clare Norton, Fannie E. Shellabear and Margaret A. Shellabear. 
W. F. M. S8.: Misses Minnie B. Cliff (on furlough), Lila M. Corbett, C. Ethel Jack- 
son, Eva I. Nelson, Mary H. Olson, Minnie L. Rank, Olive Vail. (on furlough), 
Thirza E. Bunce, Mildred A. Malberg (contract), Lydia Urech (contract) Mabel E. 
Harb, Amy L. Jewell, Florence H. Kleinheim (contract), and Marion D. Royce. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches: AGelans English School, 
Serangoon Wnglish School, and Paya Lebar English School), Jean Hamilton 
Theological School, Oldham Hall (Boys’ Boarding School), and Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. W. F. M. S.: Short Street Girls’ School, Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Mary C. Nind Home and Eveland Training School. 


F. H. SuLitivan, Superintendent 


NETHERLANDS INDIES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 336,139 square miles. Includes Java, Dutch Borneo, Banka and 
South Sumatra. 

Population: 45,000,000—Javanese, Madurese, Malays, Chinese, Arabs, and 
Europeans. Chinese are Buddhists and Confucianists; Huropeans are nominal 
Christians; and most of the others are Mohammedans. ‘There are also several 
aboriginal tribes, chiefly Dyaks and Battaks. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, and various Dutch and 
German societies. 

Island of Java 


Area: 48,400 square miles—equal to the State of Ohio. The larger towns 
are connected by 1,500 miles of railway. 

Population: 36,015,000—more people than are found in all the States west of 
the Mississippi. 

Industry: Production and exportation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, rubber, 
quinine, petroleum, and spices. 


JAVA DISTRICT 
Batavia . 


Location: Capital of the Dutch East Indies, on the north coast of Java, 
west end of the island. 

Population: 306,308—Malays, Sundanese, Javanese, Chinese, Europeans— 
the largest city in the East Indies. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. V. Klaus and Mrs. Klaus, Rev. J. B. Matthews (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Matthews (on furlough) and Miss June EK. Redinger. W. F. 
M. 8S.: Miss Vera M. Edborg. 

Institution: Methodist Book Depot. 


Buitenzorg 


Location: Thirty-five miles south of Batavia. Residence of the Governor- 
General is in the finest botanical garden in the East. 

Population: 46,595. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 
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Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Bunker and Mrs. Bunker, Rev. A. H. Prussner and 
Mrs. Prussner. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Freda P. Chadwick, Eleanora C. Rhode and 
Lydia Oelschlaeger. 

: Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Boys’ English School, Preachers’ Train- 
eae W. F. M. 8.: Bible Training School, Boarding School, Malay Girls’ 


Tjisaroea 


Location: Fifteen miles south of Buitenzorg, on the slope of Mt. Gedeh, one 
of Java’s many volcanoes. 

Population: Large Sundanese population. 

Industry: Great rice estate and tea plantations. 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1907. 

Missionaries: Miss Alice I. Bielski, R.N. (on furlough), Mr. L. H. Bittner, 
M.D., and Mrs. Bittner, Rev. R. G. Perkins, M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Perkins 
(on furlough), Miss Rose E. Fankkauser, R.N., and Miss Eva M. Sadler, R.N. 

Institutions: Tjisaroea Mission Hospital, Boys’ Preparatory School. 


Soekaradja 


Location: Mid-Java, the seat of a wealthy Chinese family. Our missionaries 
secure their own support by teaching in Chinese) schools. 
Population: 10,000. 


Poerbolinggo 


Location: Mid-Java. Once the bottom of a great lake, now a fertile valley. 
Industry: Cultivation of rice, sugar, tobacco, and other tropical produce. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1916 in response to 
a request from the Chinese for a teacher. All cost of our work is met by the 
local school organization. 
Soerabaja 


Location: On the northeast coast of Java. 

Population: 192,190. 

Industry: Chief trading center of the island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1909. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. C. Bower (on furlough) and Mrs. Bower (on furlough). 


Malang 


Location: Fifty miles south of Soerabaja. 

Population: 43,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1924. 
Missionaries: Rey. Judokus van den Noort and Mrs. van den Noort. 


Palembang 


_.. Location: Sixty miles up the Moesi River, on the island of Sumatra, a port 
of call for ocean going steamers, largest city in Sumatra, and fourth -in the 
Netherlands East Indies. 
Population: 70,000. Head of a territory with a population of a million. 
Industry: Large oil refineries at Pladjoe, three miles below Palembang. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908, 0 
Missionaries: Rey. Mark Freeman (on furlough), and Mrs. Freeman (on fur- 
lough), and Miss Mary HE. Howell, R.N. 
Institution: Methodist English School. 


Island of Banka 
Area: 25,000 square miles. 
Location: An island off the east coast of Sumatra. 
Population: 420,000. 
Industry: Banka and its nearby neighbors produce one-tenth of the world’s 
tin. The government has nationalized the ore deposits. 


Pangkal Pinang 


Location: Capital of the island of Banka. 
Population: 10,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1911. 


A. V. KLAus, Superintendent 
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WEST BORNEO DISTRICT 


Island of Borneo 


Area: 288,000 square miles, one of the largest islands in the world; West 
Dutch) Borneo, 55,825 square miles. : 
: Population: Borneo, 1,800,000; West Borneo 550,300; | the, Chinese and 
Malays live along or near the coast; Dyak tribes occupy the interior. =? 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Sevent ay 
Adventists. 

Singkawang 

Location: On the west coast er BoC ene miles north of the equator. 

Population: 3,000 Chinese, Malays an yaks. 7 

Organization: "Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1907; Roman Catho- 
lie work about the same time. c 3 

Missionaries: Rev. J. P. Stamer and Mrs. Stamer, Rev. C. M. Worthington 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Worthington (on furlough). 

Institution: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Pontianak 


Location: On the Kapoes River, capital of West Borneo. 
Population: Malays and Chinese, 10,000. 
Organization: Seventh Day Adventists, in 1920. 


Pemangkat 
Location: On the Sambas River, important port of West Borneo. 
J. P. Stamer, Superintendent 


NORTH SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Island of Sumatra 162,000 square miles; includes all work in the 
Island north of Palembang: southern part of Island is in South Sumatra dis- 
trict of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. api 

Population: 4,700,000 for the Island: Mohammedans, except some animis- 
tie tribes in the interior: Methodist work among the Battaks. 

Organization: As a separate Mission, February, 1922: formerly North 
Sumatra District of Netherlands Indies Mission Conference; a Mission Confer- 
ence, January, 1925. ‘ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. The Rhenish Mission works 
among the Battaks. = 

Medan 


Location: Capital of a division known as the East Coast of Sumatra; rich- 
est and one of the largest of such divisions on the Island. 

Population: More than 40,000: mostly Chinese. 

Industry: City is surrounded by tobacco plantations: rubber and tea estates 
have recently been developed. 

Orgamzation: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. L. Archer and Mrs. Archer, Rev. Leonard Oechsli (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Oechsli (on furlough), Miss Emma Olson (contract), Rev. 
C. J. Hall and Mrs. Hall. 

Asahan-Kisaran 


Location: In the Asahan civil district; 100 miles south from Medan and 15 
miles inland from Tandjong Balei, on the coast, the nearest large town. Sur- 
rounded by large estates of the United States Rubber Company. 

Population: Fistimated at 4,000. 'The people of this town and the sur- 
rounding region are largely Battaks. Forty miles inland from Kisaran is the 
heart of the Battak country, where Henry B. Lyman and Samuel Munson, first 
es missionaries to Sumatra, were killed and eaten by Battak cannibals 
in : 

Organization: Some Bible teaching was given in this region by Lamsana, 
a Methodist native pastor, himself a Battak, in 1912. He was compelled to 
leave, and the work was neglected for eight years, when Lamsana was per- 
mitted to return. Kisaran became a mission station in 1922. 

Missionaries: Rev. N. T. Gottschall and Mrs. Gottschall, R.N. (P. O. Tand- 
jong Balie). 

R. L. Arcuer, Superintendent 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


BANGALORE AREA India and Burma 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Madras Presidency, part of Bombay Presidency, the State of 
Mysore, and part of the State of Hyderabad. Mutual agreement with other 
missions limits our responsibility to approximately one-third of the territory 
of the Conference. 

Population: Dravidian languages are spoken—Tamil, Kanarese, Malayan; 
and Marathi inthe north. : 

Industry: Agriculture. Sugar cane, cotton, rice produced in abundance. 

Organization: Originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Mission of the 
India Conference. It became an Annual Conference November 9, 1876. Out 
of the territory comprised within its boundaries, when it was organized in 1876. 
have grown the Bengal Conference, 1888; the Bombay Conference, 1892; and 
the Central Provinces Conference, 1913. 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles (Bangalore civil district). 

Location: Southeastern part of Mysore State. 

Population: 2,000,000 (civil district). 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church of England Missionary Society, London Missionary Society, and 
English Wesleyans. 


Bangalore 


Location: Government seat for Mysore State, and second largest city in 
South India. Junction of four lines of railway, 3,000 feet above the sea. ‘Tem- 
perate climate. 

Population: 160,000, including many Europeans and BHurasians. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Church 
of England Missionary Society, and Hnglish Wesleyans. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Gray and Mrs. Gray, Rev. Z. A. Olson and Mrs. 
Olson, Rev. K. E. Anderson (on furlough) and Mrs. Anderson (on furlough). 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Muriel EB. Robinson, Ruth E. Robinson, Frances HE. Garden. 

Institutions: Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ 
High School. 


Bowringpet 


Location: Wastern part of Mysore State, on the railway forty miles from 
Bangalore, and eleven miles from Kolar. 

Population: 3,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kolar 


Location: Headquarters of Kolar civil district, forty-two miles from Ban- 
galore. A place of great antiquity. 

Population: 11,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Martha A. Griffin (on furlough), Elizabeth M. Beale, Alta I. Griffin, R.N., M. 
Marguerite Bugby, Edith T. Morehouse, M.D., and Ethel C. Wheelock, Thelka A. 
Hoffman, Retta Wilson. aS 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Kanarese), Normal Training and In- 
dustrial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage (Ka- 
narese), Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


H. F. Hivmer, Superintendent 
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BELGAUM DISTRICT 


Area: 70,000 square miles. : . 

Location: Southern part of Bombay Presidency. ; 

Population: 1,573,035, living in 1,680 villages and towns. Methodist work 
chiefly among Hindus and Mohammedans. coe ’ i 

Organization: Work was begun by the London Missionary Society in 1820, 
and transferred to the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist EXpiscopal,“and Plymouth Brethren. 


Belgaum 


Location: Railway station, 2,500 feet above the sea—mild climate. : 

Population: 40,000. Marathi and Kanarese are spoken. Methodist work is 
chiefly among the Brahmins. ; : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 7 

Missionaries: Rev. J. H. Garden and Mrs. Garden, Rev. J. D. Harris and 
Mrs. Harris. W. F. M. 8.: Misses Annabelle Watts (on furlough), Kezia EH, 
Munson (contract), Florence W. Maskell, Emma K. Rexroth, Helen T. Davis. 

Institutions: Beynon-Smith High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding 
School. W. F. M. 8.2 Girls’ Boarding School. 


J. D. Harris, Superintendent 


BIDAR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. A mass movement area in Deccan. 

Population: 900,000. All castes. Most of the people are Hindus. Kanar- 
ese and Telugu are spoken; 909 villages. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bidar 


Location: Headquarters of Bidar civil district, Hyderabad State. On a 
plateau, 2,380 feet above the sea, and surrounded by thousands of villages. An- 
cient city of importance with palaces and mosques. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Trade center for the district. Center of the manufacture of Bidar 
metal work. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. W. Scharer and Mrs. Scharer, Mr. H. W. Knight, M.D., 
and Mrs. Knight, Rev. EH. A. Seamands (on furlough), and Mrs. Seamands (on 
furlough), Mr, C. E. Pinckney, M.D. (on leave) and Mrs. Pinckney (on leave). 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Gail Patterson, Margaret D. Lewis, M.D., Louise M. Jonte. 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
. Hospital, and Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training 


School. 
Hominabad 


Location: A strategic point half way between Bidar and Gulbarga. 
Institution: Dispensary. 


C. W. Scuarer, Superintendent 


GOKAK DISTRICT 
Gokak Falls 


Missionaries: Rev. A. B. Coates and Mrs. Coates, Rev. C. F. Li - 
lough) and Mrs. Lipp (on furlough). TBR Ae, far 
Institution: Industrial Settlement. 


A. B. Coates, Superintendent 


GULBARGA DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. Mass movement area: 
Population: 1,150,983 (1911). 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal: 
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Gulbarga 


Location: Capital of a division of Hyderabad State, and once a Mohamme- 
dan capital of great importance. Trade center and sacred place of pilgrimage. 

Population: 32,487. , 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Julia EB. Morrow. 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Anandapur Orphanage. 


Nanappa Desai, Superintendent, P. O. Gulbarga 


HYDERABAD DISTRICT 


Population: 1,131,857. Telugu and Marathi are spoken. Very small per 
cent of the population is Mohammedan, but the territory is under Mohammedan 
rule. A mass movement area. , 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Hyderabad 


Population: 500,000. Mass of the people are Hindus of several, nationalities, 
speaking Telugu, Hindustani, Kanarese, and Marathi. There are also Indians, 
Persians, Arabs, and Africans in the city. 

Location: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in size in India. On the 
Musi River. Seat of the Nizam; educational center having three colleges. Also 
fine public buildings and mosques. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Baptists, and 
Roman Catholics. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. HH. Parker and Mrs. Parker (on leave), Rev. J. W. 
Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, Rey. G. B. Garden and Mrs. Garden. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Alice A. Evans (on furlough), Margaret Morgan (on furlough), Anna M. 
Harrod, Catherine Woods, Elizabeth J. Wells, Mrs. Nellie D. Hancock, Violet 
L. Otto and Sara EH. McCann. 

Institutions: Hyderabad Bible Institute. W. F. M. S.: Elizabeth K. Stanley 
Girls’ High School, Girls’ Industrial School. 


C. HE. PARKER, Superintendent 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


Area: Madras Presidency, 150,000 square miles. ‘The district includes the 
city of Madras with its chain of thirty villages; large unevangelized territory 
near Pondicherry, 150 miles south of Madras; and work in Tuticorin. 

6 Population: 43,000,000. Madras Presidency. Methodist responsibility, 4,- 
500,000. ; 

" Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, American Madura Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Wesleyan Mission, American Arcot Mission. 


Madras 


Area: Twenty-seven square miles. ee : d 
Location: Capital of Madras Presidency, and third city in size and import- 
ance, politically and commercially, in India. Connected by three lines of rail- 
way with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations; with Poona, Bombay, 
and intermediate stations; with Madura, Tinnevelley, Tuticorin, and interme- 
diate stations. The city has fine streets, unusually attractive buildings, and 
numerous parks and groves. Important educational center, with a university, ten 
art colleges, three professional colleges, and many lower grade schools. 
Population: 518,660. Wifty-eight per cent of the people speak Tamil; twenty- 
three per cent Telugu; most of the remainder Hindustani, : 
Industry: Important industrial center, Fifth among the ports of India, and 
fourth in tonnage. 
e: Gia pnisatons Protestant oe in Madras dates from 1680. Methodist 
Qpiscopal work was begun in ; é 1 
ios Oiietous at ante Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, Church of Scotland, English Wesleyans, 
American Baptists, London Missionary Society, Danish Missionary Society, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, United Free Church of Scotland. 
Missionaries: Rev. J. B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick, Rev. P. G. Dibble and 
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‘s, Dibble, R.N., Rev. W. L. King and Mrs. King, Rev. J. J. Kingham and 
ee Kington, W. F’. M. S.: Misses io Comstock, K. Evalyn Toll (on furlough), 
Urdell Montgomery, Fannie Fisher, Rhoda G. Hendrick, M.D. d 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Boys’ Boarding and Industrial 
School. W. F. M. S.: Madras Christian College for Women, Deaconess Home, 
Skidmore Memorial Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


J. J. KINGHAM, Superintendent 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 


Area: 6,791 square miles. me 

Population: 996,684—mostly Hindus. Government is Mohammedan. Kan- 
arese and Telugu are spoken. 

Organization: 1885. , 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Raichur 


Location: Headquarters of Raichur civil district, Gulbarga division. Com- 
mercial center between the rivers 'ungabhadra and Kistna. Connected with 
Madras by rail. 

Population: 30,000. , 

Missionaries: Rev. C. L. Camp and Mrs. Camp, R.N. W. F. WM. 8.: Miss 
Judith Ericson. sah 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School, Workers’ Training 
School. 

C. L. Camp, Superintendent 


SIRONCHA DISTRICT 


Area: 5,000 square miles. Picturesque country with extensive forests, hills, 
and rivers. 
; Population: 150,000. The chief language is Telegu; Marathi and Urdu are 
also used. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1893; 
organized as a separate district in 1917; transferred from Central Provinces Con- 
ference in 1923, in the interests of unifying the work in the Telegu language. 


Sironcha 


Location: Headquarters of subdivision of Sironcha, civil district of Chanda. 
ae the Godavari River at its confluence with the Pranhita, 120 miles from the 
railway. 

Population: 5,000. Marathi, Koi and Telugu spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. 'T. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins, R.N. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Stella L. Dodd, M.D., Nell F. Naylor, Mabel E. Simpson, R.N., and Miss 
Mabel Morgan. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Hostel; Telegu Bible Training School.. W. F. 
M. S.: Girls’ School and Hostel; Hospital and Baby Fold; Widows’ Home. 


J. T. PERKINS, Superintendent 


VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Divided into eighteen circuits. 


Population: 500,000, mostly Telugus. Ninety-five per cent live in villages 
averaging 600 each. A mass movement center. 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. Formerly Vika- 


rabad was a part of Hyderabad District, but in 1912 it became a separate district. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Vikarabad 
Location: In Hyderabad State, fifty miles from Hyderabad city. Head- 
quarters of our work in the district. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1890. 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. The Roman Catholics have a small 
chapel here. 


Missionaries: Rev. M, D. Ross and Mrs. Ross, Rey. H. H. Linn, M.D. (on 
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furlough), and Mrs. Linn (on furlough), H. G. Noyes, M.D., and Mrs. Noyes, 
R.N., Mr. C. E. Gabel and Mrs. Gabel. W. F. M. S.: Misses Rosetta Beck (on 
furlough ) , Nellie Low, Mildred Simonds and Mary K. Metsker. 

Institutions: Crawford Boys’ Boarding School, Huldah A. Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital, Charlotte Maurice Training School for Village Workers. W. I’. 
M. 8.: Mary A. Knotts Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training School. * 


M. D. Ross, Superintendent 


YELLANDU DISTRICT 


Location: In Hyderabad State, 162 miles west of the capital. 
Organization: Rey. C. B. Ward began work in 1888. 
C Bee at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
atholie. 


S. Noau, Superintendent 


BURMA MISSION CONFERENCE | 


Area: 230,000 square miles; includes all of Burma. 

Location: Along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the north the 
uplands reach almost to the snow line; in the south are fertile plains. Islands 
are numerous along the shore, the largest being fifty miles long. 

Population: 13,169,099 (1921). Burmese number 7,500,000. Other races, 
in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and Kachins, all 
of Mongolian origin. The Buddhism of the Burmans is mixed with spirit worship; 
they are free from caste restraint; and are the most literate of heathen peoples. 
The Animists (non-Buddhists) are spirit worshipers. There are also Mohamme- 
dans (500,000), Hindus (500,000), and Christians (210,000). 

Organization: Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. Later, 
the mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma Conferences and in 
1901, in accordance with action of General Conference of 1900, it was organized 
into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne. The Conference is divided 
into five districts, Pegu (Burmese), Rangoon (Burmese), Chinese, Indian and 
English. 

Missions at Work: The Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The English Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupies Upper Burma. 


Mergui 


Location: Between Moulmein and Penang on the sea coast. y 

Industry: A center for mining of tin and other metals, rubber planting. ~ 

Missions at Work: The Church of BEngland, Roman Catholic, American 
Baptist. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Mission in 1921. 


Rangoon 


Location: Capital of Burma; on both sides of Hlaing River at its junction 
with the Pegu and Pazunduang streams, twenty-one miles from the sea. 

Population: 340,000, Methodists primarily responsible for 100,000. 

Industry: Famous for its carvings in wood and ivory, and the beauty of its 
work in silver. Extensive trade in rice and timber, both of which are milled in 
Rangoon. ; 

Historical: The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most magnificent 
shrine of Buddhism. oe 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. V. W. Abbey and Mrs. Abbey, Rev. W. W. Bell and 
Mrs. Bell, Rev. H. J. Harwood and Mrs. Harwood, Rey. B. M. Jones and Mrs. 
Jones, Rey. C. H. Riggs and Mrs. Riggs. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ethel V. Doddridge, 
Charlotte King (on furlough), Elsie M. Power, M. Gladys Moore, Mabel J. Reid, 
Edith J. Stouffer, Sadie J. Woodruff. ; 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (Burmese), Anglo-Chinese School for Boys, 
Chinese Night School, Tamil Schools. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School (Eng- 
lish), Burmese Girls’ High School, Vernacular Burmese Girls’ School, Chinese 
Girls’ School. 
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Pegu 


Area: 5,574 square miles (1921). Circuit of Pegu, Lower Burma on the 
main line railway. , Tne 
os0,000 ion Circuit 579,121; city 17,985 (1921). Methodist responsibility 

Historical: Formerly the capital of the kingdom of Pegu. The Methodist 
mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895, ; : 

Missions at Work: Mission work is carried on by the American Baptists in 
Burmese; by the Methodists in Burmese, Tamil, Hindustani, and Chinese. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. R. Boyles and Mrs. Boyles, Rev. D. C. Baldwin and 
Mrs. Baldwin. W. F. M. S.: Miss Sadie M. Smith. 

Institutions: Methodist Tamil School, Anglo-Chinese School. 


Syriam 

Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 

Location: Five miles east of Rangoon on the Pegu river. Old Capital of the 
Portuguese kingdom in Burma centuries ago. 

Population: Circuit 200,000. 

Industry: The refineries of the Burma Oil Company are located here. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; American Baptists and Church of 
England in the circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. M. A. Clare and Mrs. Clare. 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School (Syriam). 


Thandaung 


Location: In the civil district of Toungoo, 160 miles from Rangoon. Station 
is 4,500 feet above sea level, and connected by motor stage with the railway 
station at Toungoo. 

Organization: Thandaung became a Methodist mission station by transfer 
ae Rangoon in 1897 of the Methodist orphanage for Huropean and Eurasian 
children. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Charlotte J. Illingworth (on furlough), 
Lela Kintner, Roxana Mellinger, Emma EH. Amburn (on furlough) and Agnes 
Ashwill (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Coeducational Middle School and Orphanage. 


Thongwa 


Area: Circuit 120 square miles. 

Location: Near the Gulf of Martaban, twenty-five miles east of Rangoon. 

Population: Circuit 60,000. Methodist mission responsible for 55,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Church of England has work among 
the Tanks in the ne 

issionaries: Rey. C. BE. Olmstead and Mrs. Olmstead. W. F. M. S.: Mi 

ete Ebersole, Grace Ty Stockwell. . rth 

nstitutions: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Methodist School of Theology. 
W. F. M. S.: Burmese Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School. . 


Twante 


arete Cue 1,000 savers miles. 

Zocation: Twenty miles from Rangoon on the Twan A 
Population: Circuit 200,000. . es 
Industries: Pottery, umbrella manufacture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1901. 
Missionary: Rev. R. F. Spear. 

Institution: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. 


Yenangyuang 


Location: On the Irrawaddy River, about 250 miles north of Rangoon. 
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Industry: Largely occupied by the Burma Oil and similar companies. About 
200 American oil drillers are here. 


J. R. Boyes, Superintendent Pegu (Burmese) District 
B. M. Jonrs, Superintendent, Rangoon (Burmese) District 
B. M. Jones, Superintendent Chinese District 
V. W. ABBEY, Superintendent English District 
C. H.-Riaes, Superintendent Indian District 


BOMBAY AREA 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 48,075 square miles; includes the Bombay Presidency north of Bel- 
gaum civil district, and parts of Central India lying south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and west of Central Provinces Conference. 

Population: 6,883,612. Marathi is the chief language of the Conference; 
Hindustani and Gujarati are also spoken. 

Organization: Organization from parts of South India and Bengal Confer- 


ences in 1892. 
BASIM DISTRICT 


Area: 15,000 square miles. Comprises Basim, Mangrul, Pusad, Talugs, 
Nanded District, and part of Purbhani District in Hyderabad. 

Population: 832,000. Marathi spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture, the chief crops being cotton and jawari (kaffir corn). 
Most of the land is fertile. 

Organization: Work was begun by independent missionaries in 1884, and 
taken over by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal only. 


Basim 


Location: Head of the Basim Taluq, 1,858 feet above sea level, and fifty-two 
miles from Akola, its railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Ginning factories, and a cotton press. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Collier and Mrs. Collier. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Anna A. Abbott and Leola M. Green. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ School and 
Orphanage, including Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. 


Hingoli 


Location: Thirty miles south of Basim. Reached by rail from the south. 
Population: 14,000. 


Nanded 


Location: Head of Nanded civil district in Hyderabad State on the Godavari 
River, and on the railway. Contains the second largest Sikh temple in India. 

Population: 23,000. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1915. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


SrEADMAN ALDpIS, Superintendent 


BOMBAY DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles, includes Bombay city and surrounding country. 
Population; 2,651,612. 


Bombay 


Area: Twenty-two square miles. ; ; 

Location: On the island of Bombay; united to mainland by causeways. 
Capital of Bombay Presidency and principal seaport of West India. Noted for 
beauty of scenery and fine harbor. Houses are well built, streets broad with 
fine public buildings. : : 

Population: 1,200,000. Great variety of national types. ‘ 

Industry: Next to New Orleans, Bombay is the largest cotton exporting 
center in the world. Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. Organized 
work in six languages, Hnglish, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Telugu. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, American Board (Congregational), 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Church Missionary Society, Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, United Free Church of Scotland, Wesleyan 
Methodists, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. . 

Missionaries: Rey. Arthur Richards and Mrs. Richards, Rev. Frederick Wood, 
and Mrs. Wood (on leave). W. F. MM. S.: Misses Laura F. Austin, Bernice A. 
Elliott, Leona H. Ruppel (on furlough), Florence F. Masters and Mrs. S. W. 
Eddy (on furlough). : 

Institutions: Seamen’s Rest, Marathi Boys’ Boarding School. 


FREDERICK Woop, Superintendent 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 19,700 square miles, embracing much of the Marathi speaking section 
of the Central Provinces excluding Berar in part. 

Population: 2,000,000. ‘ : o 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scottish Episcopal, Church of Eng- 
land (English work), United Free Church of Scotland and Y. M. ©. A. 


Nagpur 


Location: Capital of Central Provinces, on the railway, 520 miles from 
Bombay; 701 from Caleutta, 740 from Delhi. Line under construction direct to 
Madras. 

Population: 145,198. _Wighty-five per cent Hindus; 4,000 Christians. 

Industry: Leading industrial and commercial town in Central India—prin- 
cipal trade with Bombay. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Established Church of Scotland and Y. M. CG. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. N. Warner and Mrs. Warner. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
ae G. Drescher (on furlough), Edna Holder, May BE. Sutherland and Sula 

. Corner. 


Kampti 


Location: Ten miles from Nagpur; the cantonment for the capital. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Rich manganese mines near the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. In 1889 the 
school and property of the United Free Church of Scotland were transferred to 
the Methodist mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. EH. Borgman and Mrs. Borgman. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Primary and Vernacular Middle. 


Gondia 


Location: A railway junction station in Bhandara civil district, 81 miles 
from Nagpur, and 601 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 5,000. Vernacular is Marathi; Hindustani is also spoken. 

Industry: Railway center, receiving goods from surrounding country. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1905. 


A. N. Warner, Superintendent 


POONA DISTRICT 


Area: 9,375 square miles—territory extending from Lanowlee to Koparagon 
a distance of 200 miles, including sevén circuits. ; 
Population: 1,400,000. Marathis—virile, independent, haughty—subjected 
but never conquered. 
Lanowlee 


Location: Important railway town, eighty miles from Bo Tj i- 
mate; elevation 2,000 feet. ; “A ~agesnhberipa 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875. 
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Poona 


Location: Headquarters of Poona civil district, 120 miles by rail from Bom- 
bay. City extends for a mile and a half along the Mutha river. For several 
months each year, Poona is the capital of Bombay Presidency, the residence of 
the governor and staff. There are many government and private schools here. 

_ Population: 154,000. The heart of the Marathi country, and the most influ- 
ential Brahmanical city in the empire. 

Industry: Important center of trade; considerable weaving done. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Free 
Chureh of Scotland, Scottish Mission (Church of Scotland), Zenana Bible and 
Medical Society. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Stephens. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Agnes C. W. Dove, Elizabeth W. Nicholls (on furlough), and Mrs. Mabel G. 
Fisher (on furlough). 

Institutions: Marathi Boys’ Orphanage and High School, Dispensary (Loni). 
W. F. M. S.: Anglo-India Home for Girls (including Taylor High School), six 
lower grade vernacular schools—three for girls and three for boys. 


Telegaon 


Location: On the Great Indian Railway, twenty-three miles from Poona. 
The city is 1,900 feet above the sea, and has an excellent climate. 

Population: 4,000. An important center with many surrounding villages in 
which live 2,000,000 people. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Annie Goodall (on furlough), Lucile Mayer, 
Jennie A. Blasdell and Christina H. Lawson (on furlough). 
a Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary and High 
School. 

W. H. STEPHENS, Superintendent 


PUNTUMBA-IGATPURI DISTRICT 


Location: About 150 miles from Poona and includes Igatpuri, Kopargaon 
and Puntumba. 

Population: Marathi speaking. Christian communities are in 47 villages. 

Missionaries: Rev. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis (P. O. Puntumba), 
Rev. C. L. Wood and Mrs. Wood (P. O. Igatpuri), Rev. Leroy Lightfoot (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Lightfoot (on furlough). 

Institutions: Biblical Institute (Igatpuri) ; Orphanage (Kopargaon). 

STEADMAN ALDIS, Superintendent 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Area: About 12,000 square miles. I. 

Location: A compact area in western India; partly under the British govern- 
ment, partly under the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most enlightened of the 
Indian rulers. 

Population: About 4,250,000, all speaking the Gujarat language. 4 

Organization: A part of Bombay Conference until December, 1921, when it 
became a separate conference, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Vernacular 
work began under Bishop Thoburn in 1892, the late Rev. J. HE, Robinson 
(Bishop), Rev. B. F. Frease (now Superintendent of the North Africa Mission 
Conference) and the late Rev. G. W. Park; Karsan Ranchod, first Gujarati 
worker, traveled 300 miles to be baptized by Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Bishop), then 
pastor of Grant Road English Church, Bombay. 


AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes part of Bombay Presidency. One-third 
of the territory is under British rule; the remainder is eontrolled by Indian 
chiefs. me 

Population: 2,000,000. Gujarati is spoken. 7 ere ‘ 

Organization: Formed from the northern part of Gujarat District, which 
was divided in 1909. 
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Ahmedabad 


Location: Chief city in the northern division. of Bombay Presidency, 310 
miles by rail from Bombay. ae 

Population: 300,000. Hindus seventy per cent. Next in importance are the 
Jains—traders, merchants, and money lenders—who have many fine temples in the 
eity. ; 
Pgeeue One of the most important cotton manufacturing centers in the 
world. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. _ 

Missions at Work: Methodist BHpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army, and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Nadiad 


Location: On the railway, twenty-nine miles southeast of Ahmedabad. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of an extensive trade in tobacco and grain. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal (1895), Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. H. Conley and Mrs. Conley, Rev. Alexander Corpron, 
M.D., and Mrs. Corpron (on leave), Miss Wilhelmina Cracknell, R.N., Miss D. E. 
Steepee, R.N., Mr. A. P. Young and Mrs. Young. W. F. M. S.: Misses A. Louise 
Godfrey (on furlough), Elizabeth J. Turner and Mary Ketring, M.D. (on 
furlough). 

Institutions: Industrial and Engineering Institute, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Thoburn Memorial Hospital, Widows’ Home. 

C. H. Coney, Superintendent 


BARODA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles, covering a large part of the territory of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda. 

Population: 1,000,000. Four-fifths Hindus; remainder Mohammedans and 
Parsees. Gujarati spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875 by Rev. William 
Taylor’s local preachers. In 1880 Baroda first appears as an out-station in Bom- 
bay District, South India Conference: first missionary stationed there in 1888. 
In 1895 people turned to Christ by hundreds. 1909 Gujarat District (organized 
1896) was divided, and Baroda District was formed. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Treland, 
Salvation Army. 


Baroda 


; Location: On the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles north of Bombay. Capital 
of Baroda State. Many fine buildings, including notable Hindu temples. An 
educational center and well equipped with hospitals. Has famous library, art 
gallery, museum and extensive parks. E 

Population: ee 

Organization: William Taylor’s local preachers from Bombay bega k i 
1875. The first missionary was sent to Baroda in 1888. Se ee 

ie at Work: Meihodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. John Lampard and Mrs. Lampard, Rey. lL. E. Linzell 
furlough), and Mrs. Linzell (on furlough), Rev... G. Templin and Mea eee 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Elma M. Chilson, Phoebe A. Ferris, M.D., Laura Heist, Joan 
C. Jones (contract), Ethel L. Laybourne, M.D. (on furlough), Myrtle Precise 
ee Ross (oni Gynlonaht aed Mary L. Hannah. : : 

nstitutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ High 
Boys’ Orphanage, Hivangelistic Training School. W. ri M. S: Gide Beek 
School, Girls’ Orphanage, Butler Memorial Hospital. 
JoHN LAMPARD, Superintendent 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Kalsar, Ode, Umreth and Wagashi Circuits. 
Henry NatTrarompas, Superintendent, P. O. Ulmreth 
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GODHRA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles. Includes the Pancha Mahals. 
Population: 1,000,000. Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Godhra 


Location: Headquarters of the Pancha Mahals civil district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the railway, 288 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of trade in timber and firewood extracted from the forests 
of the district and neighboring states, and exported to all parts of Gujarat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. D. Bisbee (on furlough) and Mrs. Bisbee (on fur- 
lough), Rev. W. M. Thomas, Jr., and Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Lucy M. Parker 
(retired). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Minnie E. Newton, Dora L. Nelson (on furlough), 
Pearl Precise, Cora L. Morgan. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Woman’s Normal Training School. 


C. H. Contry, Superintendent, P. O. Nadiad 


» KATHIAWAR DISTRICT 


Area: Approximately 3,000 square miles; includes parts of Bhavnagar and 
Baroda native states. 

Population: 250,000: 75 per cent Hindus, 25 per cent Mohammedans: all 
speak the Gujarati language. 

Principal Centers: Ranpur, population 5,400, of whom 66 per cent are Hindus 
and 34 per cent Mohammedans; Dhandhuka, population 8,044, of whom 60 per 
cent are Hindus and 40 per cent Mohammedans. 

Musa KarsHam, Superintendent 


P. O., Ranpur 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all of the Punjab except our present Delhi District; all of 
Rajputana, Sindh, and Baluchistan. From Lahore to Karachi, the two ex- 
tremes of the conference, is 760 miles; Ajmer is central, but that is 400 miles 
from Lahore by rail. 

Organization: Became a separate mission conference January, 1922, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, presiding; made up of the Sindh-Baluchistan District of Bombay 
Conference and the following districts of the Northwest India Conference; Aj- 
mer, Batala, Bikanir, Hissar, and Lahore; became an Annual Conference Novem- 
ber 19, 1924. 2 

AJMER DISTRICT 


Location and Extent: Ajmer District as at present organized is a strip of 
southern Rajputana, about 100 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is bounded on 
the north by the Bikanir District; on the east by the Muttra District; on the 
south by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission. Work; and on the west 
by a great unoccupied field. 

Missions at Work: United Free Church, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Chureh of England), and Methodist Episcopal are working in Ajmer 
City. No other workers live in the stations occupied by our preachers and evan- 
elists. 

: Responsibility: We might speak of need or responsibility reaching to mil- 
lions in our district: only thirty evangelists are this year planning to present 
the gospel in an effective way to 30,000 people through tracts, Sunday schools, 
public preaching and personal evangelism. 


Ajmer 


Location: Headquarters of Ajmer Merwara. Also headquarters of meter- 
gauge railway system. Contains many ancient buildings, beautiful gardens, a 
lake, and the tomb of Khwaja Sahib, Mohammedan saint. 
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Population: 86,000. : 

Industry: Manufacturing center. Thousands employed in the car and loco- 
motive shops. j 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Church of WEngland, and Roman 
Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. B. Hill (Bombay) and Mrs. Hill, Rev. W. W. Ashe, 
M.D. (on furlough) and Mrs. Ashe (on furlough), Rev. G. T. Eldridge and Mrs. 
Bldridge. W. F. M. S.: Misses Caroline C. Nelson, E. Lavinia Nelson, and Hilen 
Lawson (on furlough). i Rigas 

Institutions: Church, Boys’ Boarding Hostel, Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Ap- 
prentice Hostel, Primary Sch8ol. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Phalera 


Location: Important railway junction in the eastern part of Rajputana, re- 
ceiving and sending out fifty trains daily. 

Population: 1,200. 2 ; 

Industry: Four miles from Phalera are great salt lakes from which eight 
thousands of tons of salt are taken annually. Fis 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. Only mission 
at work. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. M. Rugg and Mrs. Rugg. 


Tilaunia 


Location: Between Ajmer and Phalera on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, twenty- 
five miles from either city. Here our inter-conference tuberculosis sanitarium 
for women and girls has been located for many years and now has a partial equip- 
ment of five buildings that are an honor to the builders and the Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances M. Bunger, R.N., Cora I. Kipp, 
M.D. (on furlough), Julia I. Kipp, Helen Matthew and Rose Riste, M.D. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Mary Wilson Sanitarium for women and girls. 


E. M. Ruae, Superintendent 


BALUCHISTAN DISTRICT 


Area: 134,638 square miles. . 

Location: In northern and western India. 

Population: 834,703. 

Religion: Islam claims 97 per cent of the people. The other 3 per cent are 
divided as follows, Hindu, Sikh, Neo-Hindu, Christian, Parsee, Jew, Jain, Bud- 
dhist and one listed as having no religion. The last census gives the Christians 
as 5,085, but this number has since increased. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in Quetta in 1889, by laymen among 
the Europeans and later. an Indian Church was organized. Mr. James Cum- 
ming, now pastor of the English Church at Quetta, was the leader of the group 
who started work on the present district. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Centers of Work: Methodist work, evangelistic and educational, is carried 
on in Chaman, Mach, Quetta, Sibi and Sheik Mandah, a suburb of Quetta. 


Quetta 


Location: Capital of British Baluchistan, in the Bolan Pass, the pathway 
from Persia, Afghanistan and Western Asia to India. 
Population: 30,000. 


Historical: In Quetia, a mound thrown up by Alexander the Great on his 
famous march is still used as a fort. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Grey and Mrs. Grey (on leave). 

Institution: Blackstone Bible Training School. 


A. L. Grey, Superintendent, P. O. Sheik Mandah 


BATALA DISTRICT 
Area: 477 square miles. 


Location: Includes the civil districts of Batala Tahsil, Amritsar, Tahsil and 
Gurdaspur Tahsil. 
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Population: About 265,000 (census 1911) ; one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Punjab, averaging 560 persons to the square mile. Only two large 
towns, Batala, 29,000; Sri Gobindpore, 18,000. 


a Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Salvation 
rmy. 


Organization: District created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 
I. U. DANIEL, Superintendent, P. O., Batala 


BHATINDA DISTRICT 


Area: About 25,000 square miles. 

? Location: In northern India and includes native states of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jhind and Bahawalpur, and parts of Hissar and Ferozpur civil districts. 

Population: 3,500,000. 

Organization: The district was formed at the Conference in 1923 by including 
fifteen circuits from Hissar District and one circuit received from the Presby- 
terians in an adjustment of territory. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Morr KErsLar, Superintendent, P. O. Lahore 


BIKANIR DISTRICT 


Area: 27,055 square miles. 


Location: Comprises the whole of Bikanir state and two districts of Jodhpur 
state. 


Organization: Created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bikanir 


Location: In the heart of desert, capital of Bikanir state; founded in 1489; 
has a college, a school for the sons of nobles, and a day school for girls; wide 
streets, pleasing architecture, well-planned park, beautiful public buildings, beau- 
tiful new palace of present native ruler, electric lights and city water works. It 
is headquarters of our Bikanir circuit. 

Population: About 65,000. 

Industries: Making jewelry, carpet weaving, iron work, leather work, the 
making of vases from camel] skin. 

Churu 


Population: About 20,000. A commercial center. 


Didwana 


Population: About 10,000. 
Industry: Salt, government salt works on a salt lake. 


Hanumaugarh 


History: An old city with depleted population. _ 
Organization: Most distant outpost of this district. 


Nagaur 


Population: About 15,000. ; 
Industry: Chiefly iron work and dyeing. 


Ratangarh 


Population: About 19,000. } : ; ; : 
Industry: Commercial center, junction station of Jodhpur and Bikanir rail- 


way. 
Sardarshahr 
Population: About 25,000. 
Industry: Commercial center. 
Suratgarh 


Location: Headquarters of circuit of same name and of a district of the 
Bikanir state. i : 
ALFRED LUKE, Superintendent 


P. O. Bikanir 
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HISSAR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,000 square miles. “3 cts 

Location: Entirely in the Punjab and includes most of the government clv1 
district of Hissar. 

Population: 800,000. p ? : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the English Baptists have a medical 
zenana work about 40 miles from Hissar City. fe Peon 

Organization: At the Conference in 1923 the district was divided, 15 Punjabi 
circuits being placed in the newly formed Bhatinda District and 8 cireuits in 
the Hindustani Area remaining in Hissar District. 


Hissar 


Location: Headquarters for the local administration. The ‘town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by Firoz Shah and was named Hissar Firoza—the fort of 
Firoza. This has been contracted to Hissar. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss C. T. Holman. 


I. D. Revis, Superintendent 


LAHORE DISTRICT 
Lahore 


Area: Native city covers one square mile. Huropean quarters extend over a 
large area. ; h 

Location: On the Ravi River at the junction of three lines of railway. Im- 
portant educational center. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Punjab Uni- 
versity is located in the European section. 

Population: 210,000. Sixty per cent are Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1881. . _ : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Chureh Missionary Society, Ameri- 
ean Presbyterians (North). Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Mott Keislar and Mrs. Keislar, M.D., Rev. P. W. Paustian 
and Mrs. Paustian, Rev. C. B. Stuntz (on furlough) and Mrs. Stuntz (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Lydia D. Christensen, Hthel M. Palmer, Grace 
P. Smith (on furlough). 

Institutions: Forman Christian College (Union), Reed Hospital. W. F. 
M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School, Bible Training School. 


Raewind 


Location: Important railway junction, 24 miles from Lahore. 
: Rraeica Rev. W. C. Fawell (on furlough) and Mrs. Fawell (on fur- 
ough), 
‘ Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Johnston Memorial), Blackstone Train- 
ing School (Punjabi). 
Morr KeEIsiar, Superintendent 


SIND DISTRICT 


Area: 47,000 square miles. 
Population: 3,471,645. 
Hyderabad 

Location: 113 miles from Indian Ocean and on Sind River in heart of the 
province. : 

Population: 80,000, one-third Moslems two-thirds Hindus. The center for 
developing work among Sindhis. 

Industry: Trading, manufacture. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. B. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. 


Karachi 


Location: Capital of Sind, at the extreme end of the Indus delta, close to 
the border of Baluchistan ; 933 miles from Bombay by rail; 700 by sea; four days’ 
TM By rail pn Caleutta, 1,828 miles. : 

opulation: 213,470. Hindus, 100,683; Moslems, 100,436; Parsees, 2,702: 
Christians, 9,649 (Methodist Episcopal, 1,200). Rains 
Industry: Owing to the value of the Indus as a means of communication, 
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the development of irrigation projects, and building of great trunk lines of rail- 
way, Karachi is the second city of importance on the west coast of India, and 
the chief grain exporting city of India. The total exports for 1922 amounted to 
about $90,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Church of England and Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. B. Li. Clarke and Mrs. Clarke. 

Institution: Brooks Memorial Bnglish Church. 


G. B. THompson, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA AREA 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Area: 79,000 square miles; includes the province of Bengal, the largest and 
most thickly populated province in India. 

Population: 47,592,462. 

Industries: Jute and rice extensively grown in the lower lands which are 
made fertile by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers and their tributaries; tea is 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas in the north; coal is mined in large quanti- 
ties around Asansol. Government reports indicate that mineral ore deposits in this 
region exceed those of Hurope. Bengal promises to be one of the greatest manu- 
facturing districts in the world. The output of both agricultural and manu- 
factured products will lead to the further development of the great port of 
Caleutta, which has an important position on natural trade routes. 

Organization: Mission work was begun in 1873; the Conference was organ- 
ized in 1888; it is divided into seven districts, partly according to area, but as 
far as practicable by languages. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes work in Burdwan, Manbhum, Bankura, 
Hazaribagh and Birbhum civil districts; also work among the Santals. 
Population: 1,250,000. 


& 


Asansol 


Location: Headquarters of Asansol Civil Subdivision. An important rail- 
way junction, 132 miles from Calcutta. 

Population: 23,798 (Native) ; 3,000 (Huropean). Wnglish, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali and Santal spoken. City is surrounded by many villages. 

Industry: Center of coal industry and iron, steel mills and engineering works ; 
firebrick, pottery and glass manufacture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun (English) in 1883; 
Native in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. os 

Missionaries: Rey. C. H. Archibald and Mrs. Archibald, Rev. F. G. Williams 
and Mrs. Williams, Rev. James Lyon (retired) and Mrs. Lyon (retired). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary F. Carpenter, Lulu A. Boles, Hugenia Norberg, Hilda 
M. Swan (on furlough). re. 

Instituions: Hindi Boys’ Boarding School, Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Hindi 
Girls’ Boarding School, Widows’ Home. 

C. H. ArcHIBALD, Superintendent 


BIRBHUM DISTRICT 


Suri 


Location: Headquarters of the Birbhum civil district, on the Ondal-Sainthia 
branch of the Mast Indian railway, 182 miles from Calcutta: seat of the collec 
tor and magistrate, district judge, and other officials; two high schools (one 
government) and many smaller schools. ‘ 

Population: About 9,000, of all castes of Hindus and some Mohammedans ; 
a large number of educated Indians connected with the law courts. 

Historical: Mission work was begun in 1821 by Mr. James Williamson, who 
arrived in India in 1821 as a surgeon on board the “Heroine.” He was sent by 
Doctors Carey and Marshman from Serampore. The present Rivers Thompson 
Girls’ School was the first Girls’ School in Bengal. In February, 1921, Bishop 
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Fred B. Fisher made the first appointment to this place, the station having been 
made over to the Methodist Hpiscopal Church by the English Baptists. 
Industry: Agriculture, coal. 
Missnoniee: Rev. H. E. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Rev. C. H. S. Koch (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Koch (on furlough). 


Bolpur and Rampurhaut 


Location: Bolpur: on the railway, 99 miles from Calcutta. Rampurhaut: 
on the railway, 135 miles from Calcutta. i 

Population: Rampurhaut has a_small European community, and a large 
community of Bengalis, principally Hindus. This is the seat of the MWuropean 
magistrate. Bolpur has a large Bengali community. ‘The International Uni- 
versity of Rabindranath Tagore draws large numbers of visitors. 

Industry: The production and export of rice. Z 

Missionaries: Bolpur—Rey. Gottlieb Schanzlin and Mrs. Schanzlin. W. F. 
M. S.: Miss Katherine M. Kinzly. 


H. E. DEwry, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA BENGALI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Bengali speaking population of Calcutta and vicinity. 
Population: 2,000,000. 


Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under English district) 
Missionaries: Mrs. D. H. Lee, Rev. H. M. Swan and Mrs. Swan. Special 
Worker: Frank Warne Lee, M.D. W. F. M. S.: Miss Mabel Eddy. 
Institutions: Collins Institute, Collins Boarding and Training School, Jhan- 
jra Boarding School, Dispensary, Lee Memorial Mission, Beliaghatta Boys’ Board- 
ing School, Girls’ High and Training School. 


H. M. Swan, Superintendent 


CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Hindustani speaking population of Caleutta and 
vicinity. 
Population: 500,000. 
Calcutta 


(See Gazetteer, under English district) 
Missionaries: Rev. H. M. Swan and Mrs. Swan. W. F. M. S.: Miss Doris 
I. Welles. ; 
H. M. Swan, Superintendent 


ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Area: The work among Europeans in Calcutta, Darjeeling, Asansol, Gomoh 
and Rampurhaut. 


Calcutta 


Location: Principal port in Asia, on the Hoogly river, ninety miles from 
the Bay of Bengal. Imposing government buildings, business blocks, residences 
and churches. One of the most famous streets in the world faces the commons 
and is given up largely to hotels and clubs. Streets, except in a part of the 
native quarters, are wide, well-paved and clean. Schools and colleges are numer- 
ous and standard of education high. 

Population: Over 1,200,000: Hindus sixty-five per cent, Mohammedans 
twenty-nine per cent, Christians four per cent. Fifty-seven languages spoken. 

_ Industry: Mxtensive docks and dockyards. Jute and cotton mills stud the 
river banks for forty miles. Mineral wealth and development of industries in 
surrounding districts offer unlimited opportunities for aggressive evangelism. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1873 by the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
Jubilee of Thoburn Church celebrated in February, 1923, with good results, cul- 
minating in a glorious revival. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionar Society, Oxford 
Mission, English Baptists, London Missionary Society, Wes eyan Methodists, 
Mission of the Hstablished and Free Churches of Scotland, Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the 
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Nazarene, Seventh-Day Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Mr. R. 8. Gibbons (on furlough), Rev. G. S. Henderson, Rey. 
EK. B. Joyner and Mrs. Joyner, Rev. D. H. Manley and Mrs. Manley, Rev. G. A. 
Odgers and Mrs. Odgers, Rev. H. J. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. Walter Mueller. 
W. F.M.S.: Misses Ruth Field, Grace M. Knowles (on furlough), Pearl Hughes, 
Ava F. Hunt (on furlough), Pearl Madden, Jennie E. Moyer (on furlough). 
_,. Institutions: Calcutta Boys’ School (English), Industrial Home for Men, 
Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s Mission (English). .W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High 
School (English). 

. Darjeeling 

Location: Headquarters of Darjeeling civil district, in the lower Himalayas, 
most northern part of Bengal province; 379 miles by rail from Calcutta; one of 
the most delightful health resorts in India; ideal climate for children. 

Population: 17,000; steadily increasing. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Scotland, Church of 
Wngland, Union Chapel, and Tibetan Mission. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma J. Barber, Winifred E. King and 
C. Josephine Stahl. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Queen’s Hill School for Girls: new property of 
62 acres purchased and buildings under construction: question of founding a 
Boys’ High School under consideration. ; 


Asansol 


(See Gazetteer, under Asansol district) 
Missionaries: Rev. C. H. Archibald and Mrs. Archibald (also in charge of 
Vernacular District), Rev. and Mrs. F. G. Williams. 
Institution: Asansol Methodist Church: English work chiefly among em- 
ployees of the railway and colliers. 


Gomoh and Rampurhaut 


(See Gazetteer, under Birbhum District) 


_ Work: Both are growing stations and services are held on Sundays in the 
Railway Institute. ; 


PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Area: 8,488 square miles: along both sides of the railway for 100 miles: 
Ganges river on the east, Raj Mahal hills on the west. 
Population: 1,668,822. 


Pakaur 


‘Location: On the railway, 160 miles from Calcutta: residence of the Raja: 
Iinglish Magistrate’s Court. 

Population: 12,000 in the city itself: Bengali, Hindustani, and Santali 
languages are commonly spoken. 

Industry: Center of a great rice, jute and stone producing country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. W. Tucker (on furlough) and Mrs. Tucker (on _fur- 
lough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Pauline Grandstrand (on furlough), Rachel Carr, 
Mildred Pierce, Beulah Swan. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle English School: Industrial Farm. W. F. M. S8.: 
Girls’ Middle Vernacular School; Lace School; Women’s Industrial School; 
Hospital and Dispensary. F 


TAMLUK DISTRICT 


Area: 710 square miles. Fis 

Location: Headquarters of Tamluk subdivision, Midnapore District, Bengal 
province: fifty miles from Calcutta, on the Rupnarain River, which joins the 
Hooghly River near Diamond Harbor. i 

Population: City, 8,000: in the subdivision there are 750,000 people living 
in 1,398 villages. 

Products: Fertile fields of rice, and fish of all kinds. 
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Historical: Tamluk is a place of great antiquity, and was a seaport in 
A.D. 400; then a Buddhist city, known by the name of Tamralipti; now 40 
miles from the sea. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church only. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. P. Byers and Mrs. Byers. : 

Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School; Boys’ School and Boarding. 


Rev. W. P. Byers, Superintendent 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE * 


Area: Includes the Central provinces and feudatory states, southern central 
India, province of Berar, and a strip along the northern and eastern border of 
Hyderabad. 

Population: 15,000,000. pi 3 Ke 

Organization: Organized January, 1905, by uniting Central Provinces District 
(Bombay Conference) and Godavari and Raipur Districts (South India Confer- 
ence). Organized into an Annual Conference by Bishop Robinson in 1913 
in harmony with an enabling act of General Conference, 1912. 


BALAGHAT DISTRICT 


Area: 3,557 square miles; all territory of Balaghat civil district. Formerly 
peer eeutuern part of Jubbulpore District, Balaghat became a separate district 
in 1917. ; 

Population: More than 500,000; of these, more than 430,000 are Hindus, 
9,600 Mohammedans, 70,500 Aborigines, chiefly Gonds and Baigas; 17,500 are 
recorded as literate. : 

Organization: Rey. John Lampard opened work here in 1893, and it became 
a part of the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1906. It was set off from Jubbulpore 
District in 1917. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal’ only. 


Baihar 


Area: 1,744 square miles. ; ~~ , 

Location: Headquarters of the northern subdivision of Balaghat District, in 
the Satpura hills, 100 miles south of Jubbulpore, thirty-three miles from the 
railroad, and 1,800 feet above sea level. 

Population: 100,000 living in 633 villages. : 

Organization: Work was begun in 1893 and transferred to the Methodist 
Episcopal mission in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Mary H. Sweet, Jessie E. Clark (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ School: and Orphanage, Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


Balaghat 


Area: Cireuit area, 1,388 square miles. 

Cocation: Headquarters of Balaghat District, on the railway. 
Population: Town 6,000; circuit 270,000 living in 619 villages. 
Organization: Work was begun by John Lampard in 1904. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Institution: Balaghat City School. 


TuHoMAS WILLIAMS, Superintendent 


GADAWARA DISTRICT 
; Area: 1,200 square miles: includes two and one-half tahsils, one each belong- 
ing to Gadawara and Hoshangabad (Pachmari), and the half to Narsinghpur. 
Location: On both sides of the Great Indian Peninsula railroad, surrounded 
by hills on three sides. ‘There are several jungles, places of ascetics, 
Population: 300,000, living in 675 villages, and speaking different languages. 
Organization: Set off from the Jubbulpore district, February, 1922. 


Gadawara 
Location: Largest town of the district. 
ONKAR Natu, Superintendent, P. O., Gadawara 
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JAGDALPUR DISTRICT 


Jagdalpur 

Area: Circuit, 13,062 square miles. 

a Location: Capital of the Feudatory State of Bastar, near the Indravati 
iver. 

Population: 70,000; Hindi and Oriya are spoken; half the population are 
aborigines; 2,400 Christians in the State; population of circuit, 500,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. D. Campbell and Mrs. Campbell. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Ada J. Lauck. 


Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 


F. D. CAMPBELL, Superintendent 


JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


_ Area: 3,900 square miles. Includes Jubbulpore and part of Narsinghpur civil 
districts. Part of the great water-shed of India. 

Population: 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Work is carried on among Hindus, 
Mohammedans; and Gonds and other aboriginal tribes. 


Jubbulpore 


| 

Location: Headquarters of Jubbulpore civil district, 616-miles from Bombay, 
733 miles from Calcutta, by rail. Situated in a rocky basin surrounded by low 
hills. Second city in the province, and includes a cantonment of troops. Com- 
mercial and industrial town. 

Population: 100,000, including the cantonment population of 13,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists. : 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Lanham and Mrs. Lanham, Rev. C. F. H. Guse 
and Mrs. Guse, Rey. E. L. King (on furlough) and Mrs. King (on furlough), 
Rev. W. G. Griffiths (Bengal), and Mrs. Griffiths, Rev. A. A. Parker (Bombay) 
and Mrs. Parker, Rev. F. R. Felt, M.D., and Mrs. Felt and Rev. M. S. Pitt. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Gertrude A. Becker (on furlough) HE. Lahuna Clinton (on 
furlough), Olive L. Gould, Lydia S. Pool, Dorcas Hall, Letha I. Daubendiek, 
Hildegard M. Schlemmer. . 

Institutions: The India Methodist Theological College (English speaking), 
Thoburn Biblical Institute. W. F. M. S.: Johnson Girls’ Boarding School, 
_ Teachers’ Christian Training School, High School. 


Narsinghpur 


Location: Headquarters of Narsinghpur civil district, on the railway, 464 
miles from Bombay. 

Population: 12,000. : ae, 

Industry: Hand weaving, dyeing, and bookbinding. ; 

Organization: Work conducted by Swedish missionaries, was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal mission in 1891. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. E. ae and hat Sikes, Rev. H. C. Scholberg (on 
furlough), and Mrs. Scholberg (on furlough). . 

aE Sonne Hardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke Boys’ Or- 
phanage. : 

Cc. F. H. Guss, Superintendent 


KHANDWA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,600 square miles. Includes part of Kandesh civil district north of 
Tapti River, and all of Nimar civil district. District is divided into seven large 
circuits—Khandwa, Burhanpur, Pandana, Mortakka, Harsood, Jeswari and 
Manjrod. ; : j 

Population: 500,000, including the state of Makrai. : ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only evangelical denomina- 
tion at work. The Roman Catholics are in Khandwa and Pandana circuits. 
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Khandwa 

Location: Headquarters of Nimar civil district, 353 miles by rail from Bom- 
bay. 
Population: 380,000. 
Industry: Center for the exportation of cotton. : é 
Historical: One of the chief seats of Jain worship in the twelfth century. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1880. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. ; : 
Missionaries: Rev. O. M. Auner and Mrs. Auner. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Lucile Colony, Margaret D. Crouse. heck 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School and Orphanage. W. Ff. VW. S.: Girls’ School 


and Orphanage. ‘ 
Burhanpur 


Area; Largest town in the district. Under Mogul rule the city covered an 
area of five square miles. 

Population: 40,000. 

Location: On the Tapti River, surrounded by a rampart of brick. 

Industry: Manufacture of gold and silver brocade, silks, cotton, and muslin. 

Historical: Once the capital of Kandesh. In the center is a brick palace 
erected by Akbar, who built here many marble halls, mosque and gardens now in 
ruins. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. ‘The property 
was purchased from the Burhanpur Faith Mission—the Free Methodist Mission. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Ethel E. Ruggles. 

O. M. Avner, Superintendent 


RAIPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 17,105 square miles. 

_ Population: 2,500,000. Hindi, Chhattisgarhi, Uriya and a number of ab- 
original languages spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Evangelical; the American 
Mennonite Mission has work 48 miles south and the Pentecostal Band has work 
42 miles west of Raipur. 

Raipur 


_ Location: Headquarters of the Raipur civil district, of the Chhattisgarh divi- 

sion and of the political agent of the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States; 515 miles 
from Calcutta and 708 miles from Bombay; on an open plain near the Karun 
River; commercial center. 

Population: 38,000; eighty per cent are Hindus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898, 

Missionaries: Rev. D. G. Abbott and Mrs. Abbott. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Hdyth A. Huff, Laura B. Ovenshire, Josephine Liers (on furlough), Elsie M. 
ene (on furlough), Hazel T. Rogers (on furlough) and Mrs. Alma H. 

olland. ‘ 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage. W. F. MV. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School and Orphanage. ¥ e 


Drug 
Area: 4,645 square miles. 
Location: 26 miles from Raipur; 539 miles from Calcutta. 
Population: Circuit, 676,000; Town, 11,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
D. G. Asppott, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


een aes square miles. 

ocation: Beginning about 200 miles from Calcutta the territor extends 
both sides of the Ganges river for over 400 miles. The qoberient eins emis 
LOW Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore are all within the bounds of the Con- 
erence. 
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Population: Over 50,000,000: in Tirhut district the average density reaches 
eae the square mile. We are responsible for nearly half the total, or 25 
million. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858: portions of the 
Conference have at various times been included in the North, Northwest and 
Bengal Conferences. The Lucknow Annual Conference was organized by Bishop 
F. W. Warne, in February, 1921. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Australian 
Methodist, American Presbyterian, Church of Wngland, English Baptist, London 
Missionary Society, The Regions Beyond Missionary Society, Roman Catholic. 
Most of these work only in restricted sections of the area or in cities. 


ARRAH DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes the eastern half of the Shahabad civil 
distriet of Bihar. 

Population: 1,600,000; Hindustani language spoken; Methodism responsible 
for entire population. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906; the present dis- 
trict was reduced in size by the formation of Buxar district in December, 1922. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Arrah 


Location: Headquarters of the civil district of Shahabad and of the eccle- 
siastical district of Arrah. It is seven. miles south of the Ganges and twenty 
miles west of the Sone, on a navigable canal which forms an important part of a 
large irrigation system extending over the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. On the railway. 

Population: 46,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. M. G. Ballenger and Mrs. Ballenger. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Ruth E. Hyneman, Ruth M. Cox, Mary A. Richmond. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

M. G. BALLENGER, Superintendent 


BALLIA DISTRICT 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,000,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Ballia 


Location: Headquarters of Ballia civil district. On the Ganges near its 
confluence with the Gogra, about 100 miles east of Benares. Also on the railway. 
Seat of the great Dadri fair. ; 

Population: 15,300. Hindi spoken. E 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. M. Perrill and Mrs, Perrill. 

Institutions: Conference Training School, Boys’ Boarding School (Rasra). 
W. F. M. S.: Dispensary (Rasra). 


F. M. Prerrity, Superintendent 


BUXAR DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 2,500,000; Hindustani spoken. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began 1907. The district was 
formed in December, 1922, by cutting off the western section of the Arrah Dis- 
trict. It is located south of the Ganges river and extends both east and west 
of Benares. : 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Buxar 


Location: Head of a subdivision of the Shahabad civil district, which has an 
area of 669 square miles, a population of 382,971 and 769 villages. It is known 
in history for the battle of Buxar, which won for the British all the northern 
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territory connected with Lucknow. It is on the south side of the Ganges near 
the western border of Bihar. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Miss Edna M. Abbott. 
EMANUEL SuKH, Superintendent 
P. O., Raghunathpur, Bihar 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 


Cawnpore 


Location: On the Ganges, 125 miles above its junction with Jumna. The 
third largest city in the United Provinces. 

Population: 200,000. ; E 

Industry: A manufacturing city, with numerous cotton and woolen mills. The 
largest tanneries and shoe factories of India are at Cawnpore. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1871. 7 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America. et 

Missionaries: Rev. F. M. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Rev. J. H. Wilkie and 
Mrs. Wilkie. W. F. MW. S8.: Misses Jessie A. Bragg, Marion E. Dalrymple (on 
furlough), Abbie M. Ludgate (on furlough), Hthel L. Whiting, Rosa A. Hardsaw, 
Mathilde R. Moses. ; ’ 

Institutions: Central Middle School (Hindustani). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
High School (English), and Hudson Memorial Boarding School (Hindustani). 


Allahabad 


Location: Headquarters of Allahabad civil district, and the seat of govern- 
ment for the United Provinces. The fifth largest city in the United Provinces. 
A Hindu sacred city, at the junction. of the Jumna and the Ganges. Also the 
seat of a great university. 

Population: 180,000 living in 11,000 towns and villages. Ninety per cent 
of the people are Hindus; the rest are Moslems, Jains, and Buddhists. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Presbyterian Board, Industrial and Evangelistic Mission of 
India, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. O. Denning (retired), and Mrs. Denning (retired). 

Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 


F. M. Witson, Superintendent 


GONDA DISTRICT 


Area: 8,232 square miles—1,000 square miles of forest jungle. 

Location: Includes Gonda, Basti and Baraich civil districts. Level, well- 
watered plain, with many small lakes utilized for irrigation purposes. Original 
more oe ee eran athe 

opulation: 4,290,810. indus, 3,554,803; Moslems, 733,403; Christi 
1,582. Urdu-Hindi spoken. Crea 
_ Industry: Agricultural and lumbering country, suited to the production of 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and several small independent mis- 


sions. 
Gonda 


Location: Headquarters of Gonda civil district, at the 7 i , 
branches of railway, seventy-three miles east of Lucknow. SG ana 
Population: 12,000. 
ore rae in pericntture! products. 
rganization: Methodist Episcopal work was started i s 
pi esotans at Vises hy cthodist Episcopal. pd 
issionaries: Rev. S. Raynor Smith and Mrs. Smith, Rev. G. W. Bri 
furlough) and Mrs. Briggs (on furlough), Rey. i C. Lewis (on elec 
are (on furlough). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Elizabeth Hoge and Lemira 
5 eat. 
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Institutions: Boys’ Middle School. W. FP. M. S.: Anglo-Vernacular Girls’ 
Boarding School. 
S. Raynor Surry, Superintendent 


LUCKNOW DISTRICT 


Area: &A4®A square miles. Includes the civil districts of Kheri, Sitapur, 
Partabargh, and part of Lucknow. 

Location: West of the Gogra river. Railway passes through the district. 

Population: 5,000,000. All castes, occupying 7,154 towns and villages. 

Industry: Agriculture. Various crops excellent except during the hot season. 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist Hpsconel English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society (English), Seventh Day Adventists, the Salvation Army, and 
Roman Catholic. 

Lucknow 


Location: Largest city in the United Provinces on the Gumti River. Con- 
nected with Calcutta and Bombay by rail. Center of literary activity, education, 
and headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. 

Population: 239,398. Purest center of Hindustani language. 

Industry: Manufacturing city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Mpiscopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rey. T. C. Badley and Mrs. Badley, Rev. H. R. Calkins and 
Mrs. Calkins, Rev. C. O. Forsgren, Rev. B. C. Harrington (North India) (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Harrington (on furlough), Rev. M. O. Insko and Mrs. Insko, 
Rev. BE. M. Moffat (North India) and Mrs. Moffat, Mr. E. W. Mumby and Mrs. 
kag tf Rey. J. W. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett, Rev. R. B. Porter and Mrs. Porter, 
Mrs. ¥. B. Price (retired), Mr. R. 8. Rankin (Northwest India) and Mrs. Rankin, 
Rey. 8. L. Sheets, Mr. 8. G. Thero and Mrs. Thero, Mr. W. C. Thoburn, Rey. E. R. 
Tweedie (on furlough), and Mrs. Tweedie (on furlough), Rev. R. D. Wellons (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Wellons (on furlough). W. BF. M. S.: Misses Nettie A. Bacon, 
Joan Davis (on furlough), Marjorie Dimmitt (on furlough), Edna M. Hutchins, 
Mabel ©. Laurence, Helen K. McMillan, Ruth C. Manchester, Inez D. Mason, 
Florence Li, Nichols (on furlough), Vera E. Parks, Olive I. Reddick, Eleanor B. 
Townsend (contract), Margaret Wallace, Alice B. Harris, Florence L. Justin, 
Margaret D. Landrum, Florence Salzer, Grace C. Davis, Enola Eno (on furlough), 
Mary EK. Shannon, Maren M. Virsgaard. 


H. R. Cavkins, Superintendent 


RAE BARELI DISTRICT 


Area: 3,676 square miles. Southern part of the original Lucknow District. 

Population: 2,010,400. Chief responsibility is with the Chamars and the 
Parsees. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Rae Bareli 


Location: On the railway fifty miles southeast of Lucknow. Connected by 
rail also with Calcutta. : 
Population: 5,000. ; , ; 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Seventh Day Adventists. 
S. B. Fincu, Superintendent 


TIRHUT DISTRICT 


Area: 9,000 square miles. Includes Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and 
Barbhanga civil districts. ; 

Location: A commissioner’s division in Bahar Province. : 

Population: 6,500,000. Methodist responsibility is with all castes; but chiefly 
with the Malas, Koeris, Dusadhs, Chamars, Lal Begis and Doms. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1888 by Rev. Henry 
Jackson. . 

Missions ot Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Regions Be- 
youd, Pentecostal Mission, and the Independent Mission Chapra. 
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Muzaffarpur 


Location: Capital of Tirhut division, and of Muzaffarpur civil district. On 
the Little Gandak River, Bengal Province. ‘ 

Population: 46,000, including a colony of English planters. 

Industry: Center of indigo plantations. 

Organization: 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. R. I. Faucett and Mrs. Faucett. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Jennie M. Smith, J. Caroline Whitcomb. ‘ 

Institutions: Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Indiana 


Girls’ School. 
Samastipur 


Location: A railway center with a European population. 


Sitamarhi 
Location: A sub-district government in the most populous part of Tirhut 
division. 
Population: The depressed classes. 
R. I. Faucert, Superintendent 


DELHI AREA 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,000 square miles. 

Location: Borders on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet, and com- 
prises the section of the United Provinces east and north of the Ganges. A 
stone road, 1,500 miles long and three important railways run through the Con- 
ference territory. 

Population: 10,500,000; Christians 76,702. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by Rev. William 
Butler. Mission Conference was organized in 1864, and became an Annual Con- 
ference in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, London 
Missionary Society (in the mountain tracts), and Salvation Army. 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 


Area: 2,600 square miles. Includes part of Bareilly and the Shahjahanpur 
civil districts. 

Location: Geographical center of the North India Conference. 

Beane More than 1,850,000; Christians, 11,550 (not including Euro- 
peans). 

Organization: One of the three original districts of the Conference, consti- 
tuted about Bareilly as a center in 1864 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and the Salvation Army. 


Bareilly 


: Location: Headquarters of civil and military administrations of Rohilkhand 
District, on the junction of two railways, 812 miles from Calcutta; 1,031 miles 
from Bombay. Climate healthful. : 

City Population: 129,462. 

Industry: Manufacture of furniture, carpet weaving. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. William Butler in 1856. First 
public in 1857. The city was abandoned in 1857 during the mutiny and was 
reoccupied, in 1859. First Methodist Press established in 1861, and Bareilly 
Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. P. 8. Hyde and Mrs. Hyde (Lucknow Conference), Rev. 
H. J. Sheets and Mrs. Sheets, Mrs. C. L. Bare, M.D. (retired), Mrs. P. M. 
Beatie LEE ee Se hana W. F. M. 8.: Misses Olive Dunn, 

orothy Dunton, Jessie I. Peters (on furlough), Laura J. Shur rai i 
Be Bacon, Eleanor ke Stallard. a2 SEULEMENT 

nstitutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, Boys’ Middle School. W. F. 
M. 8.: Woman’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training School and Dispensary, Girls’ Middle 
School and Orphanage, Women’s Bible Training School, Babyfold. : 


ey) 
[ae] 
[ays] 
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Shahjahanpur 


Location: Headquarters of Shahjahanpur civil district, on the west bank 
of the Garra River; also on the railway, 768 miles from Calcutta and 987 miles 
from Bombay. 

Population: 71,778. 

_ Industry: Growing of sugar cane and the refining of sugar. Large’ sugar refin- 
eries at Rosa, five miles from Shahjahanpur. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. N. West and Mrs. West, Rev. Conway Boatman (on 
furlough), Mrs. Boatman (on furlough), Rev. ©. H.. Monroe (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Monroe (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna Ashbrook, Grace 
L. Honnell, Alice Means, Evelyn R. Jacobson. 

Institutions: Abbie Leonard Rich High School, Primary School for Boys. 
owe M. S.: Bidwell Memorial Girls’ Boarding School, Village Teachers’ Normal 

chool. 
J. N. West, Superintendent 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,792 square miles. 

Location, Between the hills of Kumaun and Garhwal, and the Ganges, in 
the northwestern part of the Conference. A main line railway runs through 
the district. 

Population: 806,000. All castes of Hindus, and Mnohammedans. Of the 
latter there are about 300,000. : 

; i Agriculture. Chief products are sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice and millet. Manufacture of ebony work, and glassware. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859, when the Rev. 
and Mrs. BE. W. Parker arrived. Bijnor was set apart as a district in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Bpiscopal, Salvation Army (Najibabad), 
Seventh Day Adventists (Najibabad). 


Bijnor 
Location: Four miles east of Ganges. City is well paved and drained; resi- 
dence of the district officials; climate healthful. 
Population: 138,000. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses G. Evelyn Hadden, Mary Means. 
Institutions: Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School and the Vail Boys’ Boarding 


School. 
P. D. Puivies, Superintendent, P. O. Bijnor 


BUDAUN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,600 square miles. 

Location: Between the Ganges and Bareilly district. A level plain crossed 
by small rivers. 

Population: 1,028,414. Christians, 14,360. 

Industry: Sugar refining, and manufacture of indigo. Cotton, opium, wheat, 
rice, and millet are raised. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Budaun 


Location: Headquarters of Budaun civil district. On the railway. 

Population: 38,230. 

Missionaries: Rev. L. A. Core and Mrs. Core, Mr. H., W. Lindsey and Mrs. 
Lindsey. W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Anna Blackstock, Phoebe EH. Emery. ; ‘ 

Institutions: Christian Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Sigler Girls’ 
Boarding School, North India Conference Training School for Village Workers. 


L. A. Corr, Superintendent 


CHANDAUSI DISTRICT 


Area: About 2,600 square miles. : ; b 
Location: Made up of the Rampur native State together with portions from 
the Budaon, Bareilly and Moradabad civil districts. 
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Population: 966,000 of whom 13,398 are Christians; Chandausi City, 28,000. 
Industries: Wheat, corn, rice, cotton and sugar cane. ; 2s i 2 
Organization: The Rampur State, with portions of. adjacent civil districts 
were created a district in 1923 and in 1924 were united with the Chandausi 
District. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
D. M. Burirr, Superintendent, P. O. Chandausi 


GARHWAL DISTRICT 


Area: 5,629 square miles. é : 

Location: In the Himalayas where there are many peaks with an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet. Rugged, steep, and rocky hills cover the district; also in 
places densely covered with forests; famous for its shrines. 

Population: 550,000; ninety-eight per cent Hindus; two per cent Moham- 
medans, Christians, and others. F 

Industry: Agriculture is the only means of subsistence, and terrace upon 
terrace has been carved out from the steep hillsides and made into fields. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in Garhwal in 1865 
at the invitation of Sir Henry Ramsey, Commissioner of Kumaon division. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventists. 

s 
Pauri 


_ Location: Headquarters of Garhwal civil district, on the northern slope of 
the Kandaulia hills, Himalayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet; fifty-one miles 
from the railway at Kotdwara. 

Population: 500. i 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. W. Nave and Mrs. Nave, Rev. H. H. Weak and 
Mrs. Weak. W. F. M. S.: Mrs. M. W. Gill, Misses Nellie M. West and Olive 
E. Kennard. : ; 3 
ne Ua ane Messmore High School. W. F. M. S.: Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ 
chool. 

H. H. Weak, Superintendent 


HARDOI DISTRICT 


Area: 2,300 square miles; much jungle and uncultivable land. 

Location: Co-extensive with the civil district of the same name. Railway 
passes through the district. 

Population: 1,084,000; all castes; Chamars most numerous and our work 
is chiefly with that caste and with the Pasis and Lal Begis; opposition from the 
Arya Samajists. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Hardoi 


Location: Headquarters of Hardoi civil districts; railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

gene Center for export trade in grain, and celebrated for its wood 
work. 

_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1871. The first for- 
eign missionary to reside was Mrs. Lois S. Parker, who came there in 1907. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Mrs. L. S. Parker (retired). W. F. M. S8.: Misses Ruth War- 
phe Constance Blackstock (on furlough), and Laura S. Wright (on fur- 
ough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School. 


ALBERT GULAB, Superintendent, P. O. Hardoi 


KUMAON DISTRICT 

Area: 8,000 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by two railways ter- 
minating at the foot of the mountains ; extends from the plains to Tibet 175 miles 
away. The great Tibetan road runs through the district. 

Population: 600,000. mostly high caste Hindus; Christians 1,856. 
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‘ Industries: Tea growing; raising sheep and goats; wheat and other grains; 
in the valleys much fruit is raised. 

_. Organization: Work began in 1858; Kastern Kumaon, with headquarters at 
Pithoragarh, was created a district in 1912; reunited with Kumaon in 1924. 


Naini Tal 


Location: Headquarters of Naini Tal civil district, on Lake Naini Tal in 
the Himalayas, 6,300 feet above the sea. Twelve miles from the railway ter- 
minus at xatgodam. A popular summer resort. 

Organization: The earliest worship was held in a sheep fold. ‘The first 
annual meeting was in 1858. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. D. Rockey and Mrs. Rockey, Mr. R. ©. Busher and 
Mrs. Busher, Mr. R. P. Fleming (Northwest India) and Mrs. Fleming, Rey. 
J. N. Hollister (Dwarahat) and Mrs. Hollister (Dwarahat). W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Rue A. Sellers, Nora B. Waugh, Ada M. Kenard. ; 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (English), Humphrey High School 
(Indian), Anglo-Vernacular Mission School (Dwarahat, Indian), Anglo Vernacular 
Mission School (Ranikhet, Indian). W. F. M. S.: Wellesley Girls’ High School 
(English), Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular School (Dwarahat). 


Pithoragarh 


’ Location: Central town in the Himalaya region called Shor, noted for the 
peanuts of its scenery. At the crossroads of two trade routes leading into Tibet and 
Nepai. 

Population: 37,000. ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. MW. S.: Misses Ida G. Loper, Mary L. Perrill and Blanche 
L. McCartney. 

Institutions: Boys’ English Vernacular School. W. F. M. S.; Girls’ Board- 
ing School, Dispensary; Women’s Home, 


Chandag Heights 


Location: A mountain station two and one-half miles from Pithoragarh. 
Wine scenery. A leper asylum of the Leper Association, but supervised by the 
Methodist district superintendent, is located here. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mary Reed. 

Institution: Leper Asylum (Leper Association). 


Champawat 


Location: An important station in the Kali Kumaun region thirty-two miles 
from Pithoragarh. 

Industry: A central place of trade between the hills and the plains. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Dispensary. 


J. N. Hoiiister, Superintendent, P. O. Dwarahat 


MORADABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 2,285 square miles. 

Population: 1,061,146. Methodist responsibility 1,500,000: all castes. 

Industry: Agriculture; wheat, maize, cotton, opium, and sugar are exten- 
sively produced. Sugar is also refined and cctton is ginned. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Salvation Army and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Moradabad City 


Location: Headquarters of Moradabad civil district. Connected by rail with 
Caleutta, Bombay, Madras and Peshawar. 

Population: 82,671. One half are Mohammedans. 

Industry: Center of exports in sugar, wheat, rice and cotton. Ornamental 
brass inlaid with shellac, known as Moradabad ware, is extensively manufactured 
and exported to all parts of the world. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Salvation Army. 

Pareeiinabied Rey. M. T. Titus and Mrs. Titus, Rev. M. W. Branch and Mrs. 
Branch. W. Ff. M. S.: Misses nese eae (on furlough), Hthel M. Calkins, 
Eva M. Hardie, Ruth Hoath, Jean Bothwell. 

‘ Institutions: Parker Memorial High School, Parker Branch School (both 
are boarding schools). W. F. M. S.: Girls Middle School, Girls’ Normal Training 
School (both are boarding schools). 

M. T. Trrus, Superintendent 


PILIBHIT DISTRICT 


Area: 1,354 square miles. : yi, nae: s 

Location: In the northeast part of Bareilly civil district of the United 
Provinces. The Rohilkhand and Kumaun railways cross the district, which is a 
Jevel plain. 

Population: 613,800. : ; : . 

Industry: Principally sugar refining; rice is most important crop; large 
trade in lumber. ae ; : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1861. Dis- 
trict first formed in 1892; with Bareilly District in 1915-21; again a separate 


district in 1922. 
Pilibhit 


Location: Headquarters of the civil district of the same name. 
B. R. L. Cnopra, Superintendent, P. O. Pilibhit 


SITAPUR DISTRICT 


Area: About 4,500 square miles; includes the Sitapur and Kheri civil districts : 
much original forest and swamp; many large rivers. 

Population: About 2,170,000. : 

Organization: Set off from Lucknow District in 1921. 


Sitapur 


Location: Headquarters of the Sitapur civil district; three railways. 

Population: 25,000. 
: Industry: Chief commercial center of the district. having a large export trade 
in grain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1861. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and the “Assemblies of God.” 

Missionaries: Rev. William Zabilka and Mrs. Zabilka, Rev. E. S. Jones and 
Mrs. Jones, Rev. H. A. Hanson (on furlough) and Mrs. Hanson (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace M. Bates and Viola B. Dennis (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. M. 8.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

WILLIAM ZABILKA, Superintendent 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 316,792 square miles. 

Location: The western part of the United Provinces, including Delhi province. 

Population: 60,000,000. 

Organization: Formerly part of the North India and Bengal Conferences, 
but was made a separate Conference in January, 1893. 


ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,156 square miles. 

Population: 1,166,163. Methodist responsibility is 1,000,000, with special 
work among the sweepers and Chamars. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Kpiscopal Church, and Church Missionary 


Society. Piteee 
igar 


Location: Headquarters of Aligarh civil district. Connected by rail witl 
Calcutta, Bombay, Bareilly, Delhi and the Punjab. On the Bast Maien ri: 
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way, 825 miles from Calcutta and 78 miles from Delhi; also a junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkund railway. The Muslim University, the largest Moham- 
medan College east of Cairo, is at Aligarh. 

Missionanies: Rev. F. C. Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich, Rey. L. B. Jones and 
Mrs. Jones, R.N. W. FF: M. S.: Misses Jennie L. Ball, Anna M. Brown (on 
furlough), Ruth K. Cochran (on furlough), Loma Moss and Mary GC. Okey. 

Institutions: Boys’ Industrial School, Boys’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Training School for village pastors and their wives. W. F. M. S.: 
a Industrial School, Louisa Soule Girls’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular 
school, 


HF. C. Atpricu, Superintendent 


ANUPSHAHR DISTRICT 


~ mabey : 495 square miles, and includes about one half of the Bulandshahr Civil 
istrict. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges rivers. 

Population: 700,000, of whom there are about 12,000 Christians; the re- 
mainder is divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is very productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventist. 

Organization: Formed under separate district in November, 1923, from the 
Bulandshahr District. 

Anupshahr 


Location: Headquarters of the Anupshahr tahsil. 
Population: 7,000. 
Rosert GARDNER, Superintendent, P. O. Anupshahr 


BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 500 square miles, and includes one half the Bulandshahr civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges, the 
‘two great rivers of North India, and 150 miles south of the Himalaya Mountains. 
‘ Population: 700,000, of whom there are about 13,000 Christians, the 
remainder being equally divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Organization: First formed a district in 1893, at various times since a part 
of Meerut District: a district since 1920; has 14 circuits. 


Bulandshahr 


Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss Melva A. Livermore. 
Institution: District Training School. 
ROBERT JOHN, Superintendent, P. O. Bulandshahr 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Area: Covers three government districts and extends about seventy-five miles 
from north to south and sixty miles east to west. It is bounded on the east 
by the Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh districts ; 
on the west by the Hissar and Rajputana Districts; on the south by Muttra 
District; on the north by Sonepat District. 

Population: 2,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is for about 1,500,000. Our work is principally among the sweepers, 
Chamars and Dhanuks. 

Organization: Delhi became a separate district in 1911. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, English Baptist, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and Roman Catholic. 


Delhi 


Location: Capital of India. Said to be the ninth city of the name, the first 
having been built fifty years before Christ. Ninth largest city in India and the 
junction for nine railways. 

Population: 232,837. 
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Organization: Work was begun into fae peeeee a mission station in 
1910 when Rey. F. M. Wilson took up his residence there. , / 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Byers arte 
Missionaries: Rev. S. W. Clemes and Mrs. Clemes. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lily 
D. Greene, Ida M. Klingeberger. . 
S. W. CLemEs, Superintendent 


MEERUT DISTRICT 


Area: 2,360 square miles, and includes: the Meerut Civil District. 

Location: On te plains of India, between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. 
Climate healthful. : 

Population: 1,540,175. Hindus, 1,000,000; the remainder are Moslems and 
Christians. = : f 

Industry: Soil is fertile—half the population depends on agriculture for a 
living. j ‘ f 

Wn at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventists. 


Ghaziabad 


Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma E. Donohugh (on furlough), and 
Dstella M. Forsyth. 
Meerut 


Location: Headquarters of Meerut Civil District and of Meerut Commis- 
sioner’s District. Connected by rail with Calcutta and Bombay. ‘The scene 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. : 

Population: 150,000. Fifty per cent Hindus; forty per cent Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875 among Euro- 
peans; among Indians in 1887. Jp : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. Benson Baker and Mrs. Baker, Rev. F. E. Henninger 
and Mrs. Henninger, R.N. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura G. Bobenhouse, Winnie 
M. Gabrielson (on furlough), Catherine L. Justin, Emma E. Warner (on fur- 
lough), Gertrude E. Richards (on furlough) and Marie I. Cline. we ae 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Middle School, Bible Training School. 
WG fi M. S.: Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High School, Bible Training 
School. 

BENSON Baker, Superintendent 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Agra and Muttra civil districts, and Bharatpur native state. 

Location: Extends 100 miles along the Jumna River, has three systems of 
canals, fine roads, and is the junction for four railways connecting with all the 
great cities of India. 

Population: 4,000,000. The district has seven cities with population rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 80,000, besides many large towns and villages. 

industry: Agriculture. 

Agra 


Location: On the Jumna River, headquarters of Agra civil district. Fourth 
city in size in the United Provinces, and a great railway center. Contains 
many fine buildings, one being the famous Taj Mahal. Also St. John’s College 
(C. M. S.), Agra College (government), and a Roman Catholic College. 

Population: 185,000. Sixty per cent Hindus. 

Industry: Famous for its native arts. 

Organization: Methodist Bpiscopal work was begun in 1874. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal, English Baptists, Baptist Zenana 
Mission, Church Missionary Society, and Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.:; Sarah C. Holman. 


Brindaban 
a Location; In Muttra civil district, six miles from Muttra up the Jumna 
iver. 


Population: 30,000. Mostly worshipers of Krishna for wh there 
5,000 richly endowed temples. Mi SP eat. 
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Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Misses Loal B. Piatiman, M.D., Eunice Porter, 
R.N., Linnie Terrell (on furlough), Rita B. Tower, M.D., and Mary Bricker, R.N. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: Hospital. é 


Muttra 


Location: In Agra division of United Provinces, on the Jumna River. Also 
on three lines of railway. The birthplace of Krishna, and the center of Buddhism 
long before the Christian era. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. Rockwell Clancy and Mrs. Clancy, Rev. J. C. Pace and 
Mrs. Pace, Rey. H. W. Tuck (on furlough), and Mrs. Tuck (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace Boddy, M. Adelaide Clancy, Faith A. Clark, Ida 
A. Farmer, Garnet M. Everley, Isabel McKnight. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Training School, Normal School. W. I’. 
eae Blackstone Missionary Institute, Girls’ Boarding School, Girls’ Industrial 

chool. 
ROCKWELL CLANCY, Superintendent 


MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT 


z Area: 1,170 square miles; includes the larger part of Muzaffarnagar civil 
istrict. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 600,000; -Methodist responsibility 400,000, mostly depressed 
le Two thirds of the population are Hindus, the remainder are Moham- 
medans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Muzaffarnagar 


Location: Headquarters of Muzaffarnagar tahsil;- large commercial center ; 
very important native city. 
Population: 24,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Margaret I. Hermiston (on furlough). 
M. S. Buppen, Superintendent, P. O. Muzuffarnagar 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Area: 2,678 square miles; includes Debra Dun, Saharanpur, and part of 
Muzaffarnagar civil districts. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 1,194,719. Methodist responsibility, 800,000, mostly depressed 
classes; 80,000 chamars (leather workers) ; two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus, the remainder are Mohammedans; Hindustani is spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Presbyterian, American 
Presbyterian, Church of Fingland, National Missionary Society, and Roman 
Catholic. 

Mussoorie 


Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Anne E. Lawson. 


Roorkee 


Location: Headquarters of Roorkee tahsil in Saharanpur civil district. Rail- 
way station. Thomason Engineering College, located here, is said to be the 
best of the kind in India. 

Population: 20,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Reformed Presbyterians, and Mission to Lepers. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. Robertson and Mrs. Robertson. W. F. M. S8.: 
Misses Carlotta E. Hoffman and S. Edith Randall (on furlough). 

institutions: Dennis Clancy Memorial School, Roorkee Leper Asylum. W. F. 
M. 8.: Girls’ School. ; 

J. T. Rosertson, Superintendent 
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SONEPAT DISTRICT 


Area: Covers parts of three government districts and a native state and ex- 
tends seventy-three miles north and south, and thirty miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut and Roorkee 
districts; on the south by Delhi district; on the west by Delhi district and on 
the north by Karnal district. ; : 

Population: 1,000,000, mostly Mohammedans and Hindus. Our responsi- 
bility is for about 700,000 of these. Our work is mostly among the sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Became a separate district in November, 1923. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Roman Catholic. 

Sonepat 


Location: Sonepat is located on the main line of the BH. I. railroad, twenty- 
seven miles from the city of Delhi. 

Hisiorical: For a number of years an Indian pastor was stationed at Sonepat, 
which was the head of a circuit. About 1918 land was purchased by the Rev. 
Rockwell Clancy, which was added to in 1915 by the Rev. J. C. Butcher. In 
1920 building was started under the supervision of Rev. R. E. Crane. There are 
now at Sonepat quarters for men and women attending the Training School, a 
dormitory for 120 boys and a residence for the missionary. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. HE. Crane (on furlough) and Mrs. Crane (on furlough). 

Institutions: The George Warren Brown Training School for Village Workers, 
the Catherine Craine Kissack Memorial Boys’ School. 


S. W. CLeMES, Superintendent, P. O. Delhi 


AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
CAPE TOWN AREA 


ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Angola, a 
Portuguese province on the west coast of Africa. 


Angola 


Area: 480,000 square miles. 

Location: One of the large political divisions of Africa, and important by 
reason of its rich soil and its mineral wealth. The coast line of 1,000 miles 
has fine natural harbors at Loanda, Lobito, Mossamedes, Port Alexandre, and 
Bahia dos Tigres. Inland are large plateaux reached by rail from Loanda, 
Lobito and Mossamedes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Angola in 1885 b 
a party of missionaries under Bishop Taylor. In June, 1897, Bishop Hartzell 
held the first session \of the then Congo Mission Conference. In 1900 General 
Conference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the Bast Central and 
West Central Africa Mission Conferences and the first session of the latter 
was held at Quiongua, Angola, in May, 1902. 

Population: 5,000,000. 

_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, in the governmental dis- 
tricts of Loanda, Cuanza Norte, Cuanza Sul, and Luunda. The English 
Baptists are at_work in Congo district to the north, and the Plymouth Brethren 
and American Board have work in Benguela district to the south. 


LOANDA DISTRICT 


Area: In the province of Angola on the Atlantic ocean, between th j 
. : LU e 
oun on ere oe - oe river on the south, and east to the Malanie was 
ulongua districts abou miles, within the government distri 
Cuanza, North and Congo. i ; SAE a 
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Loanda 


Location: Capital of Loanda Province, Angola, situated in the northwest on 
a bay on the Atlantic coast. The Mission has a property of twelve acres ~with 
several excellent buildings, on a plateau overlooking the sea. 

Population: 10,000 whites, 30,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1893; resumed in 1901. 

Mission at Work: Methodist [Wpiscopal- only. 

Missionaries: Rey. Robert Shields and Mrs. Shields, Miss Irene Shields, Rev. 
August Klebsattel and Mrs. Klebsattel, Miss M. Lindquist, R.N. (on furlough), 
Miss Stella E. Stouffer. 

Institutions: Day School, Boys and Girls’ Teachers’ Training School. 


ROBERT SHIELDS, Superintendent 


MALANJE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes our mission work in the districts of Cuanza Norte and 
Cuanza Sul not included in the Loanda and Malanje districts. 


_. Population: The people are Ambaca, Bondo, Haco, Lubolo, Songo, and others 
without tribal identity. 


Malanje 


Location: Capital of the Malanje district and terminus of the Loanda rail- 
road. Altitude 3,800 feet. Malanje is the hub of the important roads leading 
to Pungo Andongo; to Dondo the head of navigation of the Cuanza River, 160 
miles to the south; to Luxico, 380 miles to the northeast; to Camaxilo, 200 
miles to the north and east; to Mussolo 108 miles to the southeast; to Cambu 
Camana, 200 miles to the north; to Duke, 60 miles to the southeast; to Saurimo, 
the capital of the Lunda district, 340 miles; and then up to the Congo diamond 
mines. Nearly all of these are automobile roads... 

Population: 3,186. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1902; resumed in 1913. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. WH. L. Pierce, Rey. H. C. Withey (Cape Town) and Mrs. 
Withey (Cape Town), Rev. J. C. Wengatz and Mrs. Wengatz. 

Institution: Patton Mission Press. 


Quessua 


Location: In the Malanje district, six miles from Malanje. Our Mission has 
here a choice farm of 8,900 acres at the foot of Mount Bangu. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1900. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp, Rev. A. H. Kemp, M.D., and 
Mrs. Kemp, Rey. E. HE. Edling and Mrs. Edling, R.N., Rev. H. A. Longworth 
and Mrs. Longworth, R.N. W. F. WM. S8.: Misses Maud EB. Cone (on furlough), 
ice L. Cross and Martha A. Drummer (on furlough), Alpha J. Miller, Marie 
Nelson. 

‘Institutions: Intermediate Boys’ School, Quessua Institute, including agri- 
cultural and industrial departments. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 


BE. EB. Epuine, Superintendent 


QUIONGUA DISTRICT 
Organization: Set off from Malanje district in 1923. 


Quiongua 


Location: Near the center of the province, about 15 miles from the govern- 
ment sub-headquarters of Pungo Andongo. Our Mission has here timber land 
and a well-equipped farm totaling about 10,000 acres. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. y 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1890. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. HB. Nelson (on furlough) and Mrs. Nelson (on fur- 
lough), Rey. A. J. Gibbs and Mrs. Gibbs. : 

Institution: Intermediate School for Boys and Girls. 


WH. L. Pierce, Superintendent 
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CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: About 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of the Belgian 

Congo. ‘ 
Sapa tone In the heart of Africa. Boundaries are as follows: south, 
Rhodesia; west, Angola; north, along eighth parallel, south latitude, to Lualaba 
river; east, Lualaba river, to Bukama, thence along the line of the C. F. K. 
railroad to Sakaina on the Rhodesia border. ; , 

Population: About 2,000,000. People live mostly in very small villages and 
the compounds of the great industrial centers. All are subjects of the Congo-Belge 
government, which holds sacred for natives the right of the occupation of land. 
Colonists and traders may not acquire land which natives refuse to give up. 

Industries: Mining interests are foremost. In the Katanga exist great de- 
posits of copper, tin, lead, coal, diamonds, gold, cobalt; radium and uranium 
are being mined. Iron and platinum also exist as well as vanadium. New veins. 
and arteries of commerce and transportation are springing up. Over 60,000 
natives are employed each year by various companies. Most of the natives are 
recruited by large companies as the native prefers ease in his own native village. 
There the women do the work while at the mines it is reversed. 

Organization: This territory was explored by the Rev. J. M. and Mrs. 
Springer in 1907, and work was established in 1911. In 1915 ‘the mission was 
organized by Bishop Hartzell and in 1917 Bishop E. S. Johnson organized the 
Mission Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Seventh Day Adventist, 
Pentecostal Church, Plymouth Brethren Mission. Outside our area are the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and Plymouth Brethren on the east and south; the South 
African General Mission on the south, and the Southern Presbyterians and Meth- 
odist Episcopal, South, on the north. 


ELISABETHVILLE-LUBA DISTRICT 


Elisabethville 


Location: Capital of Katanga province, Belgian Congo, 2,300 miles from 
Capetown, six days’ journey on the Cape-to-Cairo railway. The administrative 
department of the province; railway headquarters, wholesale mercantile houses, 
and a smelting plant in which has just been installed a new reverberatory furnace. 
The production of copper by the Union Miniere company for the year 1924 was 
nearly 80,000 tons. The town was founded in 1910, and has electric lights, a 
powerful wireless station, and other modern improvements among which are 5 
hospitals and 10 garages. 

Industry: Copper smelters producing over 75,000 tons yearly, railroad shops, 
soap manufacturing company, flour mill and ice plant. 

Population: About 3.000 Wuropeans and 10,000 natives. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Guptill and Mrs. Guptill, Rev. W. B. Shields and 
Mrs. Shields, Rev. R. L. Smalley and Mrs. Smalley. 

Institution: Congo Mission Press. 7 


Kambove 


Location: 100 miles northwest of Elisabethville, on a branch railroad. 
_. Population: 70 whites and 1,500 natives; in the surrounding country, many 
villages, with an estimated population of 10,000. ‘ 
Workers: Native workers are in charge. 


Panda-Likasi 
Location: Sixteen miles southeast of Kambove. 

_ Population: In the town of Likasi there are about 100 Europeans and 1,000 
natives; in Panda, the name of the mining camp, there are 600 white people and 
10,000 natives ; surrounding villages estimated in the Kambove population. 

__ Industry: Two mines at Likasi and the uranium mine a few miles away at 
Chikalobwe; the concentrating plant and the leaching plant. The concentrating 
plank now treats ore from all of the mines; the leaching plant is a small one 
a parental Dur peses: aR pro has proven so successful that a new 
plant is planned capable o andlin ort i i ral 
EaiiGioudes and’ Mee a aere g y times as much ore. Big railroad 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Springer and Mrs. Springer. 
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Katanga 


Location: Vifty-three miles northwest of Elisabethville, on the automobile road 
prebdb ants chief village in this section; province received its name from this 
village. 

Population: About 3,000 in the near vicinity. 

Organization: Work was opened in 1922 with Rey. Nelson Campempe, a local 
preacher in charge. He entered Conference, on trial, in 1923 and is still pastor 
here; in 1924 a new church was erected; work now includes Quishia, a mining 
town, eleven miles away. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kabongo 


’ Location: 400 miles north of Elisabethville, on a high, healthful plateau 
in the heart of the largest native tribe in Central Africa, the Luba. 
Population: Rawest heathen; cannibalism is practiced although the govern- 
ment is gradually eliminating this practice. The two government officials, the 
wife of one of them and one trader are the only white neighbors within 60 miles. 
General: No roads for wagons or motors. Number of head-taxes paid here 
is largest for any. village within fourteen days’ travel, by native or government 
path. About six miles away is the small Lake Boya. 
a Centon: The work was opened in 1917 by Rev. and Mrs. Roger S8. 
uptill. 
Missionaries: Mrs. W. C. Berry, R.N., Rev. C. C. Hartzler and Mrs. Hartzler. 
Institutions: Medical Work, Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ School, School for 
Training Medical Assistants conducted by Mrs. Berry. 


Kinda 


Location: Six days’ journey, 88 miles west of Bukama, on the main 
government road from Bukama to Sandoa. 

Population: About 20,000 people in a radius of 80 miles. 

Organization: The work was opened in 1920 by Rev. J. M. Springer, Rev. 
W. B. Shields and Rey. J. N. Dana who explored the district. 

Workers: Station in charge of native helpers, supervised by Rey. R. 8S. Gup- 
till; last half of year, work in charge of Rev. R. S. Smyres. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Smyres and Mrs. Smyres. 

Institution: Congo Institute. 


R. 8S. Gupritnt, Superintendent 


LUNDA-CHIOKWE DISTRICT 


Kapanga 


Location: 450 miles northwest of Kambove, in center of the Lunda tribe; 
government post for administering the Kapanga territory of the district du 
Lulua; Kapanga Station, where the missionaries live, is situated five miles north- 
east; a quarter of a mile north is the village of the late Mwata Yavu, para- 
mount chief of the Lunda, Chiokwe and other tribes. 

Population: Lunda people, about 50,000; Chiokwe people about 75,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. BE. Brastrup, Miss C. M. Jensen, R.N., Rev. A. L. 
Piper, M.D., and Mrs. Piper. ¢ 

Institutions: Hospital-dispensary ; Girls’ Boarding School. 


Sandoa 


Location: 100 miles south of Kapanga, across the Lualua River from the 
government post of Sandoa. 

Population: 60,000 Chiokwe, Lunda and Arenu people. : 

‘Organization: Six hundred acres of land has been granted for the station 
and fifty acres has been cleared for agricultural purposes. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. T. B. Brinton and Mrs. Brinton, Rev. E. I. Everett, Miss 
Helen Hyverett (on furlough). é ‘ 

Special Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Emile Vassamillet. 

Institutions: Industrial School, Boys’ Boarding School. 


T. B. Brivton, Superintendent 
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RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 62,500 square miles. Includes part of southern Rhodesia and a large 
stretch of Portuguese Hast Africa north of the railroad to Beira. : al 

Location: The territory is governed by charter companies, and is divided 
into “commandant districts.” Within each district a civil center is maintained 
where a native Commissioner, who is also magistrate, and his staff, and a camp 
of European and native police are stationed. In British territory all intertribal 
hostilities have ceased and all of the savage and inhuman practices of heathenism 
are prohibited. ‘The land is divided into: farms which are surveyed and sold; 
unalienated land which is held by the government; and native reserve. _ 

Population: ‘There are four distinct tribes and languages, and many dialects 
within the territory. About 10,000 Europeans and Asiatics are scattered on 
farms and in small towns. ‘Twenty years ago the people lived in kraals for 
protection against enemies. Now,they are scattering, forming small groups of 
sometimes only two or three huts in a place and seldom over forty or fifty. 
Health conditions are better and social conditions much improved. A native may, 
under present governments, become a freehold proprietor of real estate. Under 
the direction of the Native Commissioner he may move about on the reserve, 
or he may enter an agreement with a European farmer and live on his farm. 

Industries: The Europeans are engaged in mining, farming, and trading. 
The Asiatics, chiefly Indians, are engaged in trading with the native and in truck 
gardening. Twenty-five thousand of the native people, practically all male 
natives between the ages of ten to thirty years, are found selling their labor 
in mines, stores, shops, on farms, and as domestic servants. ‘The other thousands 
of natives are scattered throughout the reserves, on farms, along the coast and 
streams, and on the tops of mountains. These natives are semi-nomadic agricul- 
turists. They till the soil in the most elementary way and shift from one locality 
to another every three or four years to secure fresh soil. The greater part of this 
pative population is accessible only by long, toilsome journeys, by foot or donkey 
back through swamps, jungles, across rivers, and over mountains. There are 
now, however, a number of good roads on which motor ears can be used to great 
advantage. Where this can be done one missionary can visit as many outstations 
as two or three men would do by the slow way of travel. Travel, except for 
very short distances from mission centers, is impracticable from the middle of 
November to the middle of March on account of the heavy rainfall. 

Organization: The work in Rhodesia was founded in 1897 by Bishop Hartzell 
as part of the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. In 1916 the Rhodesia 
portion of the work was separated from the Inhambane section and became 
the Rhodesia Mission Conference. The work is now divided into four districts, 
Mrewa, Mutambara, Old Umtali, and Umtali. 


MREWA DISTRICT 


Mrewa 


Location: 60 miles from Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia. Mrewa is the 
name of a paramount chief, a civil district, a Post Office center, and of our 
Mission and of a circuit. The nearest railway station is 40 miles away at 
Macheke. There is'a small white community. 

Population: 25,000 (Circuit). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908. 

ape eee pone re for boys and girls. 

issionaries: Rev. H. I. James and Mrs. James, Rev. T. A. O’Far 
Mrs. O’Farrell, Miss Pearl Mullikin, Rev. L. E. Tull. AS Pee ae 


Mtoko 


Location: 100 miles from Salisbury and 40 miles from Mrewa. Mtoko is 
pe eae Bare. a) LS degselde get reese pee district and center, and 
ur Mission, an ircuit. re i i i 
Population: B7,000  (Oinnity, ere is a small white community. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1916. 
Institution: Dispensary. 
Missionary: Rev. Wilfred Bourgaize. 


Arnoldene (Headlands Circuit) 
Location: 45 miles from Mrewa and 10 miles from Headlands and the 
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railway. This is a farm of 2,800 acres of land intended to be the location of 
the educational center of the Circuit. 
Population: 10,000. 
Nyadiri 


f Location: Between Mrewa and Mtoko, sixty-eight miles from Salisbury. This 
is a 4,000-acre tract of land that was given by the government to be used as a 
center for the medical and educational work of the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church began work in 1923. 

Institutions: Hospital, Girls’ School. 

Missionaries: Mr. S. R. Montgomery, M.D., and Mrs. Montgomery. W. F. 
M. 8.: Misses Grace Clark, Frances Quinton and Bertha Ramsey. 


H. I. JAMES, Superintendent 


MUTAMBARA DISTRICT 


Mutambara Circuit 


Location: Mutambara Station is 50 miles from Umtali and is the southern 
center of our work. The Mission Farm of 3,000 acres affords excellent oppor- 
tunity for industrial training and for the self-support of the boarding school. 
About 250 acres have been allocated to the use of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. There are three native out-stations near the central station. 

Population: 3,280 (official government figures). 

Missionaries: Rey. M. J. Murphree and Mrs. Murphree, Mr. R. F. Wagner, 
Rey. H. H. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Ona M. Parmenter, 
oe A. Fuller, Beulah H. Reitz, Sarah M. King, Lulu L. Tubbs (on fur- 
ough). 

Marange Circuit 


Location: This Circuit lies entirely within the Marange Native Reserve, 
southwest of Umtali. The Chief Marange is one of the paramount chiefs and 
desires that our church, and that ours only, should occupy the whole of his 
territory. Several of our best evangelists are his children. At present we have 
seven stations manned by native teachers and four other stations served by these, 
owing to lack of native workers for all the stations. 

Population: 2,667 (official government figures). 


M. J. MURPHREE, Superintendent 


OLD UMTALI DISTRICT 


Old Umtali ‘ 


Location: 10 miles from Umtali, near the Mozambique border. The Mission 
farm consists of 3,000 acres, and from the various centers of our work men 
and women come here to prepare for evangelistic, educational and industrial 
service. 2 

Missionaries: Rev. G. A. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts, Mr. W. C. Gardner 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Gardner, R.N. (on furlough), Misses Ellen E. Bjorklund, 
R.N., Rev. R. ©. Gates and Mrs. Gates, Mr. F. G. Mauger and Mrs. Mauger. 
W. F. M. S.: Stella A. Hess, Georgia H. Beven, M. Ethel McMann, Agnes S. 
Moore, Ila Scoville, Jennie G. Woodruff. 

Institutions: Central Training School, Theological School, Mission Press, 
Medical Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Fairfield Girls’ School. 


Gandanzara Circuit 


Location: 20 miles north of Old Umtali. This circuit consists of six 
stations and three other preaching places, all of which are located within 
Native Reserves. , 

M. J. MurRPHREE, Superintendent 


UMTALI DISTRICT 


Umtali 


Location: Third largest town in Rhodesia, healthful and beautiful. Railway 
and trading center, 204 miles from Beira, the nearest port, 196 miles from 
Salisbury, and 2,000 miles from Cape Town. The center of a double circuit— 
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a native circuit with eight out-stations, and a Wuropean circuit. | The town is 
planning for an electric light and large water supply, with swimming baths. 
It is the government and railway center, Besides their own church, Saint Andrews, 
there are four other churches for Europeans: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Dutch 
Reformed and Presbyterian. 
Missionaries: Rey. J. R. Gates and Mrs. Gates, Rev. E. H. Greeley. 
Population: 6,500—4,600 natives, and 1,900 Muropeans. 


Penhalonga 


Location: Largest mining center in Rhodesia. sear 
Population: 6,500. Of this number 500 are Europeans and Asiatics; 6,000 
are natives from many tribes who come to work in the mines. 


Odzi 


Location: A railway station in Rhodesia. ‘The mission has 650 acres of 
land three miles from the railway station, on the railway line. Also three acres 
at the station have been leased for a church and native school. 


Chidiku Circuit 


Location: This circuit of six stations lies within the Chidiku native reserve. 
It is a backward and neglected portion of our work and greatly needs a resident 
missionary. 
Nyakatsapa 


Location: 15 miles northeast of Old Umtali. The Mission farm consists 
of 6,000 acres, on which there are about 75 head of mission cattle. There is 
a good missionary residence, but at present there is no missionary stationed at 
this center. There are nine out-stations on the circuit, four of which occupy 
strategic points along the Portuguese border. 


J. R. Gates, Superintendent 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all the Inhambane governmental district, a section of the 
Mozambique Company territory on the north, part of the Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict in the south, and the province of Transvaal in the Union of South Africa. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Organization: The first Methodist missionary in Portuguese East Africa with 
headquarters,at Inhambane was Rey. H. H. Richards, who was appointed by 
Bishop Taylor in 1890. At first it was a part of the Congo Mission Conference. 
In 1901 Bishop Hartzell organized the work in Rhodesia and Portuguese Bast 
Africa into the East Central Africa Mission Conference. By an enabling act 
of General Conference of 1912 the Inhambane section of the Hast Central Africa 
Mission*Conference was organized into the Inhambane Mission Conference, which 
name was changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference when work — 
was commenced in the Transvaal. 


INHAMBANE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the territory that lies between the Sabi River i 
and the Inharrime River in the South, from the Indian Ocean ae Tae 
a district about 250 miles square. : 
Ponulation: 800,000, representing two principal tribes; Batswa and Batonga 
The entire Scriptures have been translated into Sheetswa, the New Testament 
into Gitonga; primers, hymnals and other literature have been published in both 


languages. 
Gikuki 


_ Location: Across the bay from Inhambane, on a bluff fifty feet high. The 
mission property includes forty acres of land, a church, three residences, a 
no Ciepensaty ane poe other buildings. : 

Missionaries: Rey. Frederick Morton, M.D., and Mrs. Morton 
Pointer and Mrs. Pointer, Mr. C. J. Stauffacher, M.D., and Mrs. a 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Ruth Thomas, Ruth EB. Northcott and Bess L. Phillips : 
Institutions: Hartzell Girls School, Hospital. : 
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Kambini 


Location: Thirty miles inland from Inhambane. It is beautifully located 
and from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. The 
Mission property consists of 1,200 acres of which 140 are under cultivation. 
There are three missionary residences, church, press building and several other 
buildings. 

e Missionaries: Rey. I. WH. Gillet and Mrs. Gillet, Rev. P. W. Keys and Mrs. 
Keys, Mr. J. S. Rea and Mrs. Rea. 

_ Institutions: Bodine Boys’ School, Christian Training and Normal School, 
Dispensary, Saw Mill. 


LIMPOPO DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the territory between the Inharrime River in the north, to 
the Limpopo River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal border 
in the west. ‘ : 

Population: 700,000, representing three principal tribes: Batswa, Bachopi 
and Shangaans. 


Tavane 


Location: About fifty miles from the port of Vila Nova de Gaza, on the 
railroad which runs north to Chicomo on the Inharrime River. 

Missionaries: Rev. K. M. Harkness and Mrs. Harkness, Mr. Johan Sorensen 
and Mrs. Sorensen, R.N. 


W. C. Trrrit, Superintendent 


TRANSVAAL DISTRICT 


Area: Transvaal District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Transvaal, principally among the Witwatersrand goldfields and the Witbank 
coal mines. " 

Missionaries: Rey. J. A. Persson and Mrs. Persson, R.N., Rev. W. C. Terril, 
D.D., and Mrs. Terril. 

Institution: Inhambane Mission Press. 


W. C. Trrrit, Superintendent 


COVINGTON (U.S.A.) AREA 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 41,000 square miles, covering the republic of Liberia. The coast line is 
350 miles long, but there are few good bays or estuaries. 

Location: On the west coast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast, with French Guinea on the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

Population: 2,000,000—mostly indigenous people of the bush. ‘There are 
about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, descendants of the colonists and of subsequent 
immigrants. HEE 9 

Industry: Agriculture. Most of the territory is dense forest. There are 
splendid advantages for building up commerce in rubber, fiber, valuable woods, 
hides, oils, and minerals. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began with the founding of the 
Republic, although when Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 1833 he found 
Methodist societies under the care of local ministers. The mission was 
organized in 1834. It became a Mission Conference in 1836, and later an 


Annual Conference. 
BASSA DISTRICT 


Location: Hmbraces the county of Grand Bassa and a portion of Sinoe county ; 
beyond the thinly civilized centers it is a “wilderness of heathenism.” ; 

Organization: Present district includes work formerly in the Bassa and Sinoe 
districts, which were united at Conference session in 1928, 


Lower Buchanan 


Location: 60 miles from Monrovia; the chief trading seaport of Grand 


Bassa county. 
Population: About 2.000. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, African-Methodist Hpiscopal, Protes- 
tant Episcopal and Baptist. 

Institution: Hartzell Academy. 

Special Worker: Rey. J. A. Dingwall, M.D. 


Jacktown 


Location: A native village on the Sinoe river, 13 miles from its mouth. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun during Bishop Taylor’s 
administration by a local preacher. In 1898 the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Robertson 
took charge of the work. 

Missionaries: Mrs. Friederika S. Robertson (Mrs. J. B.). 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial Institute. 

J. T. DAYRELL, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa 


CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT 


. Location: Southeastern Liberia, near the mouth of the Cayalla river which 
forms the boundary between Liberia and the Ivory Coast. Most of the work 
of the district is among the aborigines. 

Population: About 50,000; aborigines, 48,500; Americo-Liberians, 1,500. 
Religion: Protestants, 5,000; pagans, 45,000; Methodism responsible for 
pagan constituency. 
Garraway 


Location: 30 miles northwest of Harper. 

Organization: First mentioned among the appointments in 1879. 
Missionaries: Misses Anna #. Hall (on furlough) and Hattie T. Hooks. 
Institutions: Garraway Training School and four primary schools. 


Harper 


_ Location: On the promontory of Cape Palmas, near the mouth of the Cavalla 
river. 

Population: 700 Americo-Liberians and over 1,000 aborigines. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1849. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Price and Mrs. Price. 

Institution: Cape Palmas Seminary. 


Wissika 


Location: On the Cavalla River about 60 miles from its mouth. 

Population: About 5,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here during Bishop 
Taylor’s administration. 

Missionaries: Rev. D. D. Starks and Mrs. Starks, R.N. 

Institutions: Cavalla River Industrial Institute and two primary schools. 


El Bethel 


Location: 12 miles inland from the city of Harper. 

Organization: The work was begun by the late Rey. A. L. Warner, an inde- 
pendent missionary. ; 

Special Workers: Rev. A. R. Harmon and Mrs. Harmon. 

Institution: FE Bethel Industrial Mission ; emphasis is laid on agriculture. 


F. A. Price, Superintendent, P. O., Harper, Cape Palmas 


KRU COAST DISTRICT 


Location: It extends coastwise from Grand Cess on the east 
gounity on the bbe a distance of about 70 miles. scabies aaa Ns 
rganization: This district, covering portions of Cape Palmas and Si 
districts, was formed at the Conference in 1922. T i ie 
dish aie he work is solely among the 
re bu sone at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
‘atholic. 
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Nana Kru 


Location: A seaport town occupied by natives of the Kru tribe, 35 miles 
from Greenville, the county seat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened during the adminis- 
tration of Bishop Taylor. Wor years no work was done, but activities were 
resumed in 1905. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Williams and Mrs. Williams. 

Institution: Nana Kru Mission School. 


Sasstown 


. Location: A seaport town inhabited by natives of the Kru tribe, about 30 
miles from Nana Kru. 
Organization: The work here was begun during Bishop Taylor’s adminis- 
tration. 
Institution: Sasstown Industrial Mission. 


W. B. WitraMs, Superintendent, P. O., Greenville, Sinoe 


MONTSERRADO DISTRICT 


Location: Wmbraces the counties of Montserrado and Cape Mount, and the 
territory of Marshall. 

Organization: Includes the work in the former Monrovia and St. Paul River 
districts, united at the Conference of 1923. 


Monrovia 


Location: Capital of Liberia, at the mouth of the Mesurado river. The 
shoreward section of the city is occupied by the Kru and other indigenous tribes. 
The interior is occupied by the Americo-Liberians, foreign consuls and traders. 

- Population: 5,000; about 2,000 Americo-Liberians and 3,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1833. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Hpiscopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Northern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. V. Adams and Mrs. Adams, M.D., Mr. R. L. Embree 
and Mrs. Embree, Mr. G. W. Harley, M.D., and Mrs. Harley. 

Institutions: College of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Kru Town Primary 


School. 
White Plains 


Location: At the navigable head of the St. Paul river, 25 miles from 
Monrovia. 

Missionary: Mr. C. H. Henry. 

Institution: Saint Paul River Industrial Institute. 


Owens Grove 


Location: On the Farmington river, about 20 miles from the Atlantic ocean. 
Special Workers: Rev. J. J. Powell and Mrs. Powell. 
Institution: Leonard Mission School. 


R. V. RicHARDS, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 


SANIQUELLE DISTRICT 


Location: In the far interior, about 400 miles from the coast near the 
French boundary, northeast of Monrovia. 

Organization: Work opened at Ganta in 1923; purely virgin soil. 

Population: Over 600,000 people waiting for the Gospel; Methodism’s great 
opportunity in Liberia. 

Special Worker: Rev. J. A. Dingwall, M.D. 

J. A. DINGWALL, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, Central America, South America 


MEXICO CITY AREA 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


Area: According to the Discipline the Conference includes the republic of 
Mexico. But according to the territorial distribution which was agreed upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a meeting held in Mexico 
City, in February, 1919, the present territory where we have work consists of . 
the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, most of the 
state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morelos. The area of Mexico is 
769,000 square miles. The Methodist Hpiscopal Church also shares the work 
in the Federal District which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. — 

Population: Of the republic of Mexico, 15,000,000. Of the territory wherein 
we have work, 3,900,000. Twenty per cent of the population of the republic 
is white, forty per cent Indian, and forty per cent is mixed blood. There are 
thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects spoken but Spanish is the common 
language nearly everywhere. : , 

Location: Our work is carried on in the south central part of the republic. 
This portion of the country is a high tableland interspersed with mountains. 
The climate is varied but generally cool and pleasant. 

Industry: Agriculture and mining are the chief sources of wealth. All 
kinds of fruit are grown. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873 by the Rev. 
William Butler, and Mexico became an Annual Conference in 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: The Central District includes the work in Mexico City, the Federal 
District, and El Oro in the State of Mexico and the work in the States of Mexico 
and Morelos, formerly in the Mexico District, which was combined with the 
Central District at the Annual Conference of 1925. 


Mexico City 


Location: Capital of Mexico, in the center of the valley of Mexico, on a 
plateau 7,600 feet above the sea. Founded by the Spanish in 1522, on the site 
of an ancient Aztec city. Mexico has wide streets, public squares, stone build- 
ings, and is the administrative and commercial center of the republic. It is also 
the terminal of most of the railroads of Mexico. 

_ Population: Over 500,000, and in the whole Federal District 1,000,000. 
Chiefly full blooded Indians and persons of mixed blood. There are about 4,000 
English speaking people in the city, and English is spoken in all the large 
commercial houses and hotels. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal Church, the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Adventists and Hpiscopal. The Nazarenes and the Plymouth Brethren have 
congregations. The Christian Science Church has an Hnglish congregation, and 
there are many theosophical and spiritualistic bodies among the Mexicans. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. A. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Rey. C. R. Wellman 
and Mrs. Wellman, Mr. C. R. Illick, M.D., and Mrs. Illick. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Harriet L. Ayres, Grace Duryea, Christine Maltby, Ethel McClintock (on fur- 
lough), Zoa Mitchell (contract), Helen G. Murray (on leave), Ina Paige, Mary 
N. Pearson, Ethel W. Thomas, Laura Temple, Genevieve Forsythe, Lucile Meek 
(contract), Winifred W. Robertson (contract). 

Institutions: Union Publishing House (established 1875; Union, 1919), 
Evangelical Seminary of Mexico (Union), Aztecas Social Service Center. W. F. 
M. S.: Sarah L. Keen Girls’ College, Girls’ Industrial School, Bible Training 
echo for Ween, ae ; 

OTE: e work formerly done in HWnglish in Mexico City has be i 
with the Union Evangelical Church of which Rev. W. E. Tice: (Metheny 2 
pastor. 
V. D. Barz, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT 


/ Area: Comprises the states of Queretaro and Guanajuato, extending 217 
miles on either side of the lines of the National Railways of Mexico, from San 
Juan, Queretaro, to Leon, Guanajuato and to the San Luis Potosi state line. The 
Eastern District, which included the work in the State of Hidalgo, was combined 
with this District at the Annual Conference of 1925. 

Location: On the central tableland of Mexico. 
_ Population: Mission work is carried on in important cities with popula- 
tions from 12,000. to 90,000. This region is noted for its strong adherence to 
the Roman Catholic Church. In the two states there are 52 divisions or munici- 
palities. The church has work in only 11 of these. 


Guanajuato 


Location: Capital of Guanajuato, 200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
Guanajuato river 6,500 feet above the sea. ‘The city has large churches, fine 
residences and beautiful public and private gardens. 

Population: From 35,000 to 40,000. State population: 1,075,000. There are 
30 large cities and large towns, over 20 villages of considerable size, over 50 mining 
establishments, 400 immense farms and over 3,000 smaller farms. 

Industry: Silver mining. This region is said to have produced one-fifth of 
the world’s supply in silver bullion. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. O. Campbell (on furlough), and Mrs. Campbell (on 
furlough), Rev. L. B. Salmans, M.D., and Mrs. Salmans, Miss Edith Salmans. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Nellie E. Butterfield, Anna M. Taylor (on furlough). 

Institutions: Good Samaritan Hospital, The Morelos School for Boys. W. F. 
M. S.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial School (Colegio “Juarez”’) and Training School 
for Bible Women. 

Queretaro 


Location: The capital of the State of Queretaro, situated on an elevated 
es 110 miles northwest of the City of Mexico, on the National Railways of 

exico. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: The city is an important industrial center and contains some of 
the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875, when a 
boarding school was started, with the Rev. S. W. Siberts as principal. ‘This 
later became the Methodist Institute of Queretaro. Dr. Benjamin N. Velasco 
was its principal for twenty years and since his death it has been called the 
Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Institution: Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 


Pachuca 


- Location: Capital of Hidalgo, in the southern part, 7,800 feet above sea, 
fifty-six miles northeast of Mexico City. Connected with the city by three 
lines of railway. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: One of the richest mining centers in the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875. Spanish and 


Iinglish languages used. < } 
Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal and Protestant Episcopal. 


Missionaries: W. F. M.S. Misses Erastine B. Gilmore (on furlough), Clara 


M. Hill and Neva Heath (contract). i 
Institutions: “Villagran School” for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Ludlow Institute 


for Girls. Social Service Center in Pachuca. 
Srxro AyvinA, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 26, Pachuca 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the States of Puebla and Tlaxcala. 

Location: Eastern part of the Mexico Conference. Altitude varies from 
8,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. 

Population: 1,200,000. 
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Industry: Agriculture is the chief industry. Next in importance is mining 
and manufacturing, there being a large number of cotton and woolen mills. 


Puebla 


Location: Capital of Puebla, 7,300 feet above the sea. Founded in 1531. 
It is an important Roman Catholic center. Five lines of railway enter the city. 

Population: 100,000. é ; 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 in the face of 
intense opposition, and the first service was held under the protection of soldiers. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. f 

Missionaries: Rev. J P Hauser and Mrs. Hauser, Mr. M. D. Smith and 
Mrs. Smith, Mr. Paul E. McGuire. W. F. M. S.: Misses Blanche A. Betz, Addie 
C. Dyer, Grace A. Hollister, Katharine M. Johnson (on furlough), May B. Seal, 
F. Mabel Bennett (contract), Martha Daniels (contract), Mabel Helm and Lois 
J. Hartung. ; : 

Tastitutions: Mexican Methodist Institute, The Latin American Hospital 
(Baptist) is being organized into a Union Hospital, and we have supplied a doctor 
and a trained nurse. W. F. M. S8.: Normal School. 


J P Hauser, Superintendent 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


= Area: 55,000 square miles. Includes the republics of Panama and Costa 
ica. 

Population: 850,000. 

Industry: Natural resources of this territory are vast, and in Panama largely 
undeveloped. There are large plantations of bananas and cacao, and great 
areas of fertile soil still covered with dense jungle. ’ 

Organization: Methodism had work on the Isthmus in the days of William 
Taylor. In 1916, Panama Mission was set off from the North Andes Mission 
Conference, and at the same ‘time Central America was described as being in- 
cluded with Mexico for administrative purposes. Since then the Methodist 
Ipiscopal Church has been assigned to Costa Rica by the Committee of Coopera- 
tion for Latin America. On January 3, 1921, Bishop Thirkield presiding, acting 
under the authority of ‘tthe General Conference of 1920, Panama Mission was 
organized into Central America Mission Conference. 


Republic of Panama 


Area: 34,180 square miles. 

Location: On tthe Isthmus of Panama. Canal Zone (area 436 square miles; 
population 21,707) is the center of commercial interest, and is under American 
administration. 

; Population: 400,000. The population is scattered in the eastern section, but 
in the western end of the republic there are large towns and numerous villages. 


Colon 


Location: At the Atlantic end of the canal. The center of canal traffic 
and commercial interests of the inter-ocean shipping. 
Population: 20,000. 
David 


Location: In the southwestern part of the Isthmus, province of Chiriqui. 
Missionaries: Rev. J. N. Smith and Mrs. Smith. 
Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Panama 


Location: At the Pacific end of the canal. Claims to be the oldest city in 


the new world, having been founded at Old Panama in 1513. Spanish-American 
city, clean and healthful. 


Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. O. Bustamante (contract) and Mrs. Bustamante, R.N. 
(contract), Rev. R. BE. Marshall, Mr. Walter Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Misses 
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Bertha Griffin (contract) (on furlough), Elsie J. Keyser, Florence A. Kniskern 
and Clara List. ; 
Institutions: Pan-American Institute, Guachapali School. 


Republic of Costa Rica 


Area: 23,000 square miles. 

Location: Southeast end of Central America. Has delightful climate, great 
beauty of scenery, and fine cultivable territory. 

Population: 450,000. Highest per cent white blood of any Central American 
republic. People are intelligent and progressive. 

Industry: The lowlands are mainly devoted to the cultivation of cacao, 
bananas and sugar, while coffee and many products of the temperate zone form 
the staples of the highlands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1917. 


Alajuela 


Location: 12 miles from San Jose. Name means “Little Gem.” 
Population: 5,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. L. D. Rounds and Mrs. Rounds. 

Institution: Hscuela Metodista. 


San Jose 


Location: Capital of Costa Rica, a beautiful city with modern buildings, 
parks, and schools. 

Population: 40,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. L. M. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske, Miss Alma G. Lee, Mr. J. O. 
Swain and Mrs. Swain. 

Institution: HWscuela Metodista. 


San Ramon 


Location: Center of a large farming district. 
Population: 3,000. 
R. EH. MARSHALL, Superintendent 


BUENOS AIRES AREA 
BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 570,000 square miles. Includes Bolivia, the third in size of the South 
American republics. 

Population: 3,000,000. 

Industry: Mining—tin, copper, gold, bismuth, wolfram. Vast forests, grazing 
lands, and rich farming lands not yet occupied. 

Organization: In 1916, the work in Bolivia was separated from the Chile Con- 
ference and organized into a Mission Conference by Bishop W. F. Oldham at La 


Paz. 
La Paz 


Location: Capital of Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,500 feet 
above sea level. The president, ministers of state, and foreign diplomats reside 
here. Congress convenes here, and official business is transacted here except that 
of the supreme court, which still convenes in the ancient capital, Sucre. La Paz 
is connected with the ports of the Pacific by three lines of rail. 

Population: 100,000. A 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Salvation Army, 
and Adventists. 

Missionaries: Mr. F. 8S. Beck and Mrs. Beck, Mr. Irving Whitehead (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Whitehead (on furlough), Mr. O. D. Dunbar (on leave) 
and Mrs. Dunbar (on leave), Mr. S. P. Smith, Mr. B. T. Hodges (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Hodges (on furlough), Mr. K. lL. Howell and Mrs. Howell, Rev. H. C. 
McKinney and Mrs. McKinney, Mr. H. J. Horton and Mrs. Horton, Misses 
Helen B. Rusby, Olive I. Given, Bertha J. Verkler and Florence Sprague. 

Institutions: American Institute for Boys, American Institute for Girls and 
La Paz Indian School. . 
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Cochabamba 


Location: In the west-central part of Bolivia, in a fertile valley. Commercial 
and educational center for many large and small towns. 

Population: 40,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Ipiscopal, Canadian Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Adventists. ‘ 

Missionaries: Rev. J. E. Washburn and Mrs. Washburn, Mr. C. S. Bell 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Bell (on furlough), Mr. C. L. Clugston and Mrs. Clugston, 
R.N., Mr. J. A. Hallet and Mrs. Hallet, Mr. EH. J. Lampertz, Mr. W. I. Gholz, 
Misses Helen IF’. Cutting, Elizabeth Danskin, Hazel McCray (on furlough), Ruth 
Maxwell (on furlough). ; F 

atone Gpakabarnba Institute for Boys, Cochabamba Institute for Girls. 


J. E. WASHBURN, Superintendent 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Area: 270,206 square miles; includes the republic of Chile. — 

Location: Along the western coast of South America. Chile has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles. fas ; ; 

Population: 3,870,001 ; Spanish is spoken; the majority of the native Chileans 
are of mixed Indian blood. ams al Sb ee ta : 

Industry: Mining, agriculture, and stock raising; country is rich in fruits. 
and has extensive forests. Chile is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of nitrate of soda, iodine and borax. Much copper is mined. a 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor; organized in 1897 into the Western South America Mission Conference 
which then embraced the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. In 1901 it became an Annual Conference. In 1904 the name was 
changed to the Andes Conference. In 1905 the Conference was divided to form 
the Andes Conference, including Chile and Bolivia, and the North Andes Mission 
Conference which included Peru, Heuador and Panama. In 1916 the work in 
Bolivia was separated from the Chile Conference to form the Bolivia Mission 
Conference. During the first twenty-five years the missionary work was carried 
on under the William Taylor self-support plan. During the ‘first ten years the 
work was more educational than evangelistic, and the church work was limited 
chiefly to English speaking people. At the end of twenty-five years there was a 
flourishing church work among the native population. At that time the mission 
was taken over by the Board of Foreign Missions. The well organized schools 
and the possession of valuable properties were made possible through the generous 
gifts of Anderson Fowler and others. 

A good idea of the size and shape of the Chile Conference may be had by 
imagining the State of Lllinois extended north to the middle of Hudson Bay and 
south to Cuba. Our work reaches from one extreme of the country to the other. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Arew: 20,663 square miles; includes ten provinces of Chile. 

Population: 1,276,362. 

Industry: Mining—the northern part was for years the leading copper’ pro- 
ducing region in the world. Now copper is produced in large quantities in the 
southern part. Agriculture—the central valleys are noted for the production of 
excellent fruits especially the Huasco Valley for raisins. General agriculture in 
the southern part is in a fair state of development. 

Organization: The present Central District was formed in 1910 by com- 
bining the former Center and Sdntiago districts. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptists. 
Native Pentecostals, Adventists and Salvation Army. 


Santiago 


Location: Geographical, political and social center of Chile. The most 
populous city on the Pacific coast, except San Francisco and Los Angeles. On a 
fertile plain. Has fine buildings, a cathedral, fine churches, tree-lined streets, and 
parks. ‘The residence of those connected with the legislative and administrative 
departments of the government, and many wealthy families. There are many 
Roman Catholic churches, few worshipers. 
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Population: 500,000; there is a fairly large foreign population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element predominates. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
Sai Nba Baptist, Adventist, Anglican, Pentecostal, Y. M. C. A. and 


Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Arms and Mrs. Arms, Rey. S. P. Hauser and 
Mrs. Hauser, Rey. Paul Barnhart and Mrs. Barnhart, Rev. H. C. Stuntz and 
Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. A. Ff. Zimmerman and Mrs. Zimmerman, Mr. ©. A. Inle and 
Mrs. Irle, Mr. EH. A. Robinson (on furlough) and Mrs. Robinson (on furlough), 
Mrs. Mary F. Swaney, and the Misses Hester A. Humble, Evelyn E. Gardner, Lelia 
E. Sellers, Elva M. Becker, Eudora R. Keys, Olive Hull, Minnie M. Robson (on 
furlough), Alice Tullar (on furlough), Hazel Miller (on furlough). 

_ _ Institutions: Girls’ College, Theological School, Publishing House, Anglo- 
Chilean Home for Girls, Dispensary. 


Valparaiso 


_ Location: Principal port on the Pacifie coast outside of San Francisco. The 
first city in South America to introduce modern inventions. It has a spacious 
but not a well protected harbor. Valparaiso was partially destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1906. Many improvements were made in rebuilding. 
Population: 162,447; large foreign population; Mnglish especially infiuential. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 
Missions at Work: Methodist HWpiscopal, and Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Pentecostal Adventists, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


Moises Torreerosa, Superintendent 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 74,161 square miles; includes the provinces of Tacna, Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta. 

Location: In northern Chile; a desert region; water is brought from the 
mountains and food supplies by ship. 

Population: 300,000. 

industry: Mining and exporting of minerals. Here are found vast quan- 
tities of nitrate of soda, iodine, borax and copper. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and American Presbyterian Chureh. 


Iquique 


Location: Capital of Tarapaca province, on the coast, 200 miles north of 
Antofagasta. The city has good stores, streets and banks. 

Population: 40,171. 

Industry: Shipping center for the nitrate trade. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missionaries: Rev. Ezra Bauman and Mrs. Bauman, Rev. W. O. Pflaum 
and Mrs. Pflaum, Mr. F.. M. Kinch and Mrs. Kinch, Misses Faye H. Bruneau, 
Blizabeth D. Francis, Achsah Skinner, Anna D. Brown (on furlough). 

Institution: Iquique English College. 


Tacna and Arica 


Location: Arica, a seaport, and Tacna, the principal city, located about 40 
miles inland where, in a valley, irrigation has made one of the most fertile spots 
in South America. 

Population: Of the province, 40,000. 

Industry: Agriculture, and a strong military post. Arica is a port of entry 
for the province and for the Republic of Bolivia. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Antofagasta 


Location: The principal seaport of the Province of Antofagasta and a seaport 
for the Republic of Bolivia. —— cain 

Population: 60,000; the city is flourishing. é 

Industry: The deposits of nitrate of soda supply the principal source of wealth, 
but there is a vast production of copper, the Chuquicamata mine now producing 
more copper annually than any other mine in the world. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian and Advent. 


Ezra BAUMAN, Superintendent 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 32,407 square miles. Includes seven provinces of Chile. 

Population: 1,018,622. The hardy Araucanian Indians live in the southern 
part of the district. for three hundred years after the Spaniards had made 
their conquests and established themselves throughout South America, these 
Indians maintained their freedom. Some years ago their lands were opened to 
settlement, they being allowed to retain a part. ; a i 

Industry: Farming, stock raising, lumbering and coal mining. Fruits, wheat, 
oats, and potatoes are the principal farm products. 


Angol 


Location: Between the coastal range and Andes mountains, about 80 miles 
south of Concepcion. 

Population: 7,391. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Missionaries: Mr. F. L. Crouse (on furlough) and Mrs. Crouse (on furlough), 
Mr. D. S. Bullock and Mrs. Bullock, Mr. Philip Griffin and Mrs. Griffin, Mr. 
EK. E. Reed and Mrs. Reed. 

Institution: Bunster Agricultural Institute. 


Concepcion 


Location: Centrally located in the district on the river Bio-Bio, seyen miles 
from Talcahuano, the principal seaport of that region. It is 288 miles south of 
Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago by rail; the capital of Concepcion 
province. It was founded before any city in the United States and was the first 
capital ot Chile under Spanish viceroys. It is now the most important educa- 
tional center in the southern half of Chile and one of the strongholds of the 
liberal party. 

Population: 71,000. 

Industry: Chiefly commercial, much of the wholesale business being in the 
hands of foreigners. The principal coal mines of Chile are in the vicinity of 
Concepcion. 
fae Ot eeneceinCH: Methodist Episcopal work was begun under William Taylor in 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. D. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Mr. W. A. Shelly and 
Mrs. Shelly, Rey. J. S. Herrick and Mrs. Herrick, Mr. N. D. Ireland and Mrs. 
Ireland, Rev. C. F. Hartzell (on furlough) and Mrs. Hartzell (on furlough). 
Mr. P. E. Hollister and Mrs. Hollister, Misses Emma R. Bass, Ruth D. Beyer, 
Florence A. Depew, Eleanor G. Dukehart, Dorothy Morse, R.N., Jennie M. Smith, 
ei Floding, Mary L. Snider (on furlough), Bessie C. Howland (on fur- 
ough). 

Institutions: American College (boys), Concepcion College (girls). 


PUNTA ARENAS DISTRICT 


Punta Arenas 


Location: In the extreme southern part of Chile, in a latitude south, cor- 
responding to that of Sitka, Alaska. A port of call and large shipping point 
for ships passing through the Straits of Magellan. 

Population: 30,000. | 

Industry: Busy shipping center. Six large packing houses ship mutton to 
Murope; large quantities of hides are shipped to United States; home office of 
‘two shipping and transportation companies, doing business along the Chile and 
Apsee une coasts ; Breen sown peu ee and farming. 

rganization: colony o ethodists from farther north brought Methodism 
into Punta Arenas in 1898. The first visit of a missionary Wied 1902 ae 
the first missionary arrived in 1907. § 


A. F. ZIMMERMAN, Superintendent 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Area: 1,204,041 square miles. Includes the republics of Argentina (1,131,841 
saAne miles) and Uruguay (72,200 square miles), ihe smallest republic in South 

merica. 

Population: 9,400,000. Argentina, 8,000,000; Uruguay, 1,400,000. 

Industry: Stock raising and agriculture. Argentina ships more corn than any 
other nation in the world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the 
production of wheat, hay, cattle, and sheep. Besides the great wealth derived 
from stock-raising and agriculture, both countries have valuable mineral deposits 
‘and fisheries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836, when the Rev. 
John Dempster was sent to Buenos Aires. Work in this field was confined to 
English speaking and other Protestant colonies, and scattered residents, until 
1864, when house-to-house work was begun in Spanish. Preaching in Spanish 
by J. Tf. Thomson was begun in 1867. In 1877 Rey. T. B. Wood founded El 
Tivangelista, the first Protestant periodical in the Spanish speaking world. Ags 
superintendent of missions in South America from 1879 to 1887, Dr. Wood 
helped to open Brazil and Paraguay to Protestant education. From this period 
also dates his founding of the Theological School in Buenos Aires. First annual 
meeting was held in 1882 and South America Annual Conference was organized 
oe ee 4th, 1893. In 1908S the name was changed to Hastern South America 

onference. 


BAHIA BLANCA DISTRICT 


Comprises the southern half of the province (state) of Buenos Aires, 
with its indicated field for extension westward over the regions of the national 
territories of the Rio Negro, Pampa, Neuquen and Chubut to the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile marked by the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Area: Province, 60,000 square miles; territories, 240,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part has been in any practical way occupied, since we have 
but four pastoral charges in the field. The territory is served by the main line 
and extensions of the Great Southern railway soon ‘to reach the summit of the 
passes of the Andes, establishing communication with mid-southern Chile. 

Population: In the more thickly settled portions and remoter regions, 1,250,000, 
and rapidly increasing, both from vegetative and immigration sources. There 
are many communities of recently foreign origin, and many prosperous towns are 
growing up in the hinterland surrounding the capital, the city of Bahia Blanca, 
with its 85,000 inhabitants. An important nucleus of population is forming about 
the Military Port, Naval Arsenal, Dry Docks and Basins for deep-sea shipping, 
established near Bahia Blanca. 

Sources of Wealth: Agriculture and live stock, the region being among the 
richest in Argentina for the production of various cereal crops and for cattle and 
sheep farming. Near the western border the slopes of the Andes provide the 
conditions most favorable for fruit culture, which is assured a vast development. 


Bahia Blanca 


Location: 360 miles south of Buenos Aires, on the eastern coast of the Argen- 
tine. I+ is the principal seaport and naval base in this part of the Republic. 
Population: 85,000. 
Industry: 2,350,000 tons of cereals were shipped in 1924 to Europe and other 
countries, also large quantities of wool; naval arsenal and railway work shops. 
SAMUEL GRIMSON, Superintendent 
P. O., Belgrano, Bahia Blanca 


BUENOS AIRES DISTRICT 


Includes the federal capital, the city of Buenos Aires, with its civil district, 
and extends over the northern half of the province-state of Buenos Aires and the 
southernmost districts of the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba. 

Area: About 70,000 square miles, of which it may be said that not more 
than one-third has been occupied even by our scattered outposts which extend in 
three directions to distances of from 125 to 250 miles from Buenos Aires. 

Sources of Wealth: Stock raising and agriculture, growing industries, and 
a vast interior and overseas commerce. In natural productiveness this region has 
few equals anywhere, and the marketability of its products from field and herd 
in recent years has. contributed enormously to the enrichment of the people inhab- 


iting it. 
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Population: The city and federal district of Buenos Aires are credited by 
recent official estimates with a population of 1,900,000; the portion of the 
provinee-state of the same name, which is the most populous of the republic, 
included in this district, may be safely credited with a population of 2,000,000 ; 
so that Methodism here shares with other evangelizing agencies a mission to 
three millions and a half people. ‘The older cities and communities have a 
nucleus of population to the manner born, representatives of the old Spanish- 
American stock, now mingling with rew elements from widely-derived immigration, 
mostly of Latin origin, but with a very considerable proportion of immigrants 
from central and northern Europe and from Great Britain and Ireland. A new 
race type is coming into the family of man, due to the intermingling of many 
peoples—a fact that is difficult to measure fully as to its significance for the future. 


Buenos Aires 


Location: Capital of Argentina, on the Plata River, 175 miles from its 
mouth. First city in size in South America, and second largest Latin city in 
the world. Center of commerce and trade, and of political and social life in 
Argentina. It has fine thoroughfares, parks and buildings. Lines of railway 
connect the city with other parts of the country; steamers run to Montevideo 
and towns along the Parana and the Uruguay. ‘There is also steamship con- 
nection with North America and Wurope. 

Population: 1,900,000. Fifty per cent are of foreign birth. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1836. 

Missions at Work: Methodist HEpiscopal, Church of Wngland, Reformed 
Church of France, Scotch Presbyterian, Southern Baptists, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, and Disciples of Christ. 

Missionaries: Mr. Fred Aden and Mrs. Aden, Rev. C. W. Drees (retired) 
. and Mrs. Drees, Miss Esther M. Hagar, Rey. I. B. Harper and Mrs. Harper, Rev. 
G. P. Howard and Mrs. Howard, Rev. Otto Liebner and Mrs. Liebner, Mr. S. P. 
Maddock (on furlough) and Mrs. Maddock (on furlough), Mr. P. H. Spear (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Spear (on furlough), Mr. W. P. McCaffree and Mrs. 
McCaffree. W. F’. M. S.: Misses Clara G. Barstow, Ina M. Beissell, Pearl Bortell, 
Edna B. Brown, Ruby C. Hosford (on furlough), Caroline B. Rubright and Miriam - 
F. Whiteley (on furlough). 

Institutions: American College and Ward Commercial School (Union), 
Union Bible Training School, Publishing House, Boca Social Work. W. F. M. 8.: 
Rivadavia Lyceum. 

Lomas De Zamora 

Location: A suburb of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by the 
Southern railway electric street lines and by telephones. 

Population: 30,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. R. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott. 

Institution: Lomas Day Schools, boys and girls. 


La Plata 


Location: 35 miles southeast of Buenos Aires with Southern railwa - 
nections. Capital of State of Buenos Aires. nie i a 

Population: 80,000. __ 

Industry: Meat packing and preserving. Large docks and port facilities for 


foreign trade. 
Chacabuco 


Location: 100 miles west of Buenos Aires, and head of a depa i 

of Buenos Aires; Pacific railway connections. CS eee 
Population: 35,000. 
Industry: Agriculture. 


Chivilcoy 
Location: 100 miles southwest of Buenos Ai t i 
Bectichins 12008. ires on the Western railway. 
Junin 


Location: 125 miles west of Buenos Aires. Impor tant railway center, 
I d 1 D V ; 0. ; ho n te - 
ndust Yy : i isi n s ps and offices, Pacific i i 
: 2 fi a d Centr al Argentine rail 
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Institution: Junior Day School. 
Missionaries: Rev. EX. N. Bauman and Mrs. Bauman. 


Mercedes 


Location: 66 miles west of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by 
three railway lines. 

Population: 18,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. McKinley Warren (on furlough) and Mrs. Warren (on 
furlough). 

Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute, Evangelical Orphanage and Agricul- 
tural School. 

G. P. Howarp, Superintendent 


MENDOZA DISTRICT 


Location: In this district are included the two provinces, or states, of 
Mendoza and San Juan. The territory lies on the extreme western boundary of 
Argentine, and its western limit is the boundary line with Chile, marked by the 
highest summits of the Andes Mountains. The principal field for the extension 
a ee work lies to the northward in the provinces of La Rioja, Catamarea and 
Salta. 

Population: Approximates 300,000. The principal cities are the capitals of 
these several states. Mendoza and San Juan have had a prominent part in 
the history of Argentina, and are at this time centers of great political and 
social importance. 

Industry: Fruit culture. The eastern slopes of the Andes and the neigh- 
boring territories are similar in climate and in topographical conditions to those 
of California, and are exceedingly favorable to the growth of the vine and many 
other fruits. These are likely to constitute an important contribution of Argentina 
to the wealth of the world, and are already exported in large quantities. The 
eastern ranges of the territory spreading out over the Pampas and reaching the 
boundaries of Cordoba, Santa Ife and Buenog Aires, offer conditions favorable 
to cereal crops and to pasturage for flocks and herds. 


S. M. Batcata, Superintendent, P. O., 115 Buenos Aires St., Mendoza 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: This is the largest district in the Conference and includes the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, and half of Entre Rios. Its natural extensions 
are to the northward in the provinces bordering upon Bolivia, and watered by the 
River Parana and its tributaries. 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 


Rosario De Santa Fe 


Location: Port of Argentina, on the Parana. River, 250 miles from its 
mouth, second Argentina city and one of most important in South America. 

Population: 292,000. 

Industry: Important shipping center for cereals and live-stock. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Baptist, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S8.: Misses Bernice Cornelison, Josephine Packer, 
Frances E. Strever, Ruth V. Warner, Alice S. Webster. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: North American Academy, Gleason Institute and 
community center. 


Santa Fe 


Location: Capital of Santa Fe province. 

Population: 95,000. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun here in 1915. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, 
and Roman Catholic. 


Cordoba 


Location: Capital of province of Cordoba and most important city in our 
district work, after Rosario. 
Population: 162,000, 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army 
and Roman Catholic. 
Tucuman 


Location: At foot of the Aconquija mountains in northern Argentina; capital 
of provinee of Tucuman. 

Population: About 120,000. : ¥ ; 

Industry: Agriculture; this is called ‘‘Argentina’s garden”; sugar is the 
rincipal product. 
q O Mieiane it Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren and Roman 
Catholic. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1918. 


Alejandra 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. , ‘ 

Industry: A cattle center; has no railways; the missionary work is a radius 
of 40 miles. : 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Parana 


Location: On the high banks of the Parana river; capital of Entre Rios 
province. 
Population: 86,900. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists and Roman 
Catholic. 
Arroyo Seco 


Location: 22 miles about Rosario City. 

Population: 7,000. 

Industry: Cereals and potatoes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic in circuits. 


Ramallo 


Location: Northern part of Buenos Aires province. 
Population: About 5,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


San Pedro 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south of Ramallo, 
Population: 26,700. 

Industry: Cattle-raising. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Organization: Methodist Dpiscopal work was begun in 1919. 


Canada de Gomez 


Location: Santa Fe province; a railway center. 

Population: 18,700. 

Industry: Cereals and tanning. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 


Rosario Tala (Entre Rios) 


' Location: In the center of BWntre Rios province. 
Population: About 20,000. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1889. There is 
also work in the towns of Echague, Undinarrain and Villa Mantero. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Venado Tuerto and San Eduardo 


Location: In southern part of Santa Fe province. 
Industry: Cereals and cattle raising. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1905. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholie. 
Institutions: Two schools for boys. 


La Violeta 


Location: In northern part of province of Buenos Aires. 
Industry: Farming. 
Organization: Methodist work begun in 1900. 
FI. A. BARROETAVENA, Superintendent, P. O., 172 Corrientes St., 
Rosario de Santa Fe 


URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Area: 85,000 square miles. Includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern 
part of Entre Rios province, Argentina. 

Population: 2,000,000. Predominant language is Spanish, traditions are 
Roman Catholic, and the civilization is Hispano-American. 


Montevideo 


Location: Capital of Uruguay, built partly on the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
on the Plata River. Has steamship connection with Buenos Aires, and with 
ports in North America and Europe. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal. work begun in 1889. 

. Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Anglican Church, Baptist Church, 
South, Waldensian Church and German Lutheran. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. A. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott, Rev. F. J. Batterson 
- (on furlough) and Mrs. Batterson (on furlough), Mr. V. C. Gibson and Mrs. 
Gibson, Rev. E. M. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. E. P. Walters and Mrs. Walters, 
Rev. A. F. Wesley (on furlough) and Mrs. Wesley (on furlough). W. F. M. S8.: 
Misses Helen C. Gilliland (on furlough), Alice A. Irwin, Gertrude V. Wheeler, 
Jennie Reid, May Murphy, Carrie A. Purdy, Ina L. Foster. 

Institutions: Pan American Institute, North American Academy. W. F. 
M. S.: Crandon Institute. 


BH. C. Battocu, Superintendent, P. O., 341 Lavalle St., Buenos Aires 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Peru (area, 695,730 square miles). In 1919 the Conference 
was divided into two districts—Coast and Central. 

Population: Peru, 4,500,000. 

Industry: Copper mining is the chief industry. Gold, silver, vanadium, lead, 
and quicksilver are also abundant. Irrigation is extensively used, and the 
chief agricultural products are sugar, cotton, rice and tobacco. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: Comprises the entire highland region of Peru; there is at present work 

only in the Department of Junin. 
Huancayo 

Location: Terminal of the Central Railway at one end of a rich agricultural 
valley. The seat of a prehistoric Indian fair, where the Indians (10,000) still 
gather weekly to exchange their products. ; 

Population: 15,000. : 

Industry: Agriculture; mountains full of mineral deposits are being opened 
up. 

J Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905, and was carried 

on by the native pastors until 1914. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. W. Brewster and Mrs. Brewster, Rev. C. E. Miller, 
Miss Hazel KE. Mead, R. N. 

Institutions: Instituto Andino and Bible Institute. 


C. W. BREWSTER, Superintendent 


COAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church west of the 
ranges of the Andes, principally the Departments of Lima and Ica and the 
Constitutional Provinee of Callao. 
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Lima 

Location: Capital of Peru, on the Rimae River at the base of the Andes. 
City has an excellent system of waterworks, public squares, hospitals, and stores. 
Its university, San Marcos, was founded in 1551. 

Population: 200,000. : 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. . 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Salvation Army, Free Church of Scotland and the Evangelical Union 
of South America. 

Missionaries: Mr. F. M. Stanger and Mrs. Stanger, Rev. F. F. Wolfe 
(deceased) and Mrs. Wolfe. W. 7. M. S.: Frances Blackburn (contract), Gert- 
rude Hanks (on furlough), Ruth Ransom, Virginia Hayes and Frances C. Vande- 
grift, Ruth EH. Holway. ' ‘ 

Institutions: Boys’ North American Institute (consolidated with the Anglo- 
Peruvian College), Victoria Primary School, British-American Hospital. W. fF. 
M. S8.: Girls’ High School. 

Callao 


Location: Capital of Callao province, and principal seaport of Peru, on 
Callao Bay, seven miles west of Lima, with which it is connected by rail, electric 
and bus lines. A modern city with a spacious harbor. 

Population: 50,000. 

Industry: Commercial center. Manufacturing interests include refining of 
sugar, work in lumber and iron, and the shops of the Central Railway. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1877 by Bishop William 
Taylor, but was suspended after a brief period; the permanent work was estab- 
lished in 1891. 

S a ats at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army’and the Pentecostal 
ureh. 

Missionaries: Mr. ©. W. Bossing and Mrs. Bossing, Rey. CG. R. Snell and Mrs. 
Snell, Miss Jeanette Hoffman, Miss Louisa Kurath, R.N., Mr. E. A. MacCornack, 
M.D. anc Mrs. MacCornack, R.N., Mr. M. C. Shurtleff and Mrs. Shurtleff, Mr. 
D. C. Gordon, M.D. and Mrs. Gordon, Misses Nelle B. Goddard, R.N., Florence 
Howard, R.N., Katherine Hankin, R.N., Serena Johnson (contract). 

Institutions: Coeducational High School, Colon Primary School. 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
COPENHAGEN AREA 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Area: 16,609 square miles: includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Denmark. 

UR ae Sr ls 

ganization : ethodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857 by the Rev. 
C. Willerup, a Dane who had been preaching in Norway. The ae was first 
designated a Mission Conference in the Discipline of 1900. In 1911 it became 
an Annual Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Copenhagen: Central Mission, 3 Childre ’s H . 2 
Central Mission, Children’s Home; Nexo: Sailors’ Home. ‘ ameunbiaki 


CHRISTIAN JENSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Aarhus 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Aarhus; Theological Seminar i 
s: Aarhus; T logical Seminary, Deaconess Home, People’ g 
School, Central Mission; Frederikshayn: Children’s Home. j ee 


S. S. RosEnpAuHL, Superintendent, P. O., Aalborg 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Vejle: Methodist Book Concern, 2 Children’s Homes, 
CurisT1an NiIELsEN, Superintendent, P. O., Vejle 
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FINLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 149,543 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church among Finns in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 2,754,228 Finns and Russians. The established religion is 
Lutheran, but in 1891 the Methodist Episcopal Church was legally established. 
Mission work was begun in Finland in 1866 by Wilhelm and Gustaf Barnlund, 
who were converted in New York, joined the Methodist Church there, and later 
returned to their home in Kristinestad. The work was carried on by a local 
preacher from Sweden, K. J. Lindborg, who established a Methodist Society in 
Wasa and worked in several other places. The work was under the Swedish 
Conference from 1881 to 1892, when Finland and St. Petersburg Mission 
was organized. This became the Finland and St. Petersburg Mission Con- 
ference in 1903, but was divided in 1911, forming the Finland Conference, 
and the Russia Mission. In 1923 the Finland Conference wag divided into the 
Finland Annual Conference and the Finland Swedish Mission Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Kotka: Sailor’s Mission; Viborg: Children’s Home. 
K. F. Hotmstrom, Superintendent 
P. O., Malm, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Welsingfors: Theological Seminary; Epila: Children’s Home. 
Torvo RAJALINNA, Superintendent, P. O., Tammerfors, Finland 


FINLAND SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work among Swedes in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 340,963 people of Swedish descent, with Swedish culture and 
speaking the Swedish language. The Methodist pioneers in Finland were all of 
them Swedes or of Swedish descent, and accordingly the work in the first 
decades was mainly among Swedish Finns. Until recently, in most of the 
churches Swedish has been spoken; the membership is composed of nearly all 
Swedes and the largest part of the property and the strongest churches are 
Swedish. This Swedish work was separated from Finland Conference in 1923, 
becoming the Finland-Swedish Mission Conference. 

Institutions: Helsingfors: Deaconess Home, Children’s Home; Abo: Old 
People’s Home; Hango: Children’s Home; Jacobstad: Children’s Home. 


Kart Hurric, Superintendent, P. O., Helsingfors, Finland 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Area: Our field is 2,100 miles long and 180 miles wide at its broadest part. 
It has a coastline of 14,000 miles. 

Population: 2,646,306. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rev. Olaf P. 
Petersen, who was converted in New York City, and returned to Frederikstad, 
Norway, in 1853. The first church was organized at Sarpsborg in 1856. In 
August, 1876, Norway Mission was organized as a Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Oslo: Theological School, Book Concern, Central Building, 
Deaconess Home, 2 Children’s Homes. 
EDUARD SANDBERG, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Grorud: Children’s Home; Vadso: Old People’s Home. 
THOMAS THOMASSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Narvik 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Bergen: Deaconess Hospital, Deaconess Home. 
AntTON RYNNING, Superintendent, P. O., Porsgrund 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


Area: 173,085 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church in PEO es an 

Population: 5, . . oi he 

Oivahianene Methodist work was begun in Sweden by J. P. Larsson, who 
was converted in New York and returned to Sweden in 1858. The Mission was 
organized as an Annual Conference in August, 1876. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Stockholm: Central Building, Central Mission, Book Concern, 
Children’s Home, Deaconess Home; Stocksund: Deaconess Home. 
A. V. NorMAN, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institution: Alefors; Deaconess Home. 
HERBERT LIHNDAKER, Superintendent, P. O., Gothenburg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Malmo: Central Mission, Children’s Home; Norkoping: 3 Chil- 
dren’s Homes. 
AXEL ENGstrRoM, Superintendent, P. O., Stocksund 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Gothenburg; Union Theological Seminary for all Scandinavia ; 
(Upsala Theological School transferred here in 1923), Central Mission, Deaconess 
Home, Deaconess Hospital, 2 Children’s Homes. 


THEODOR ARVIDSON, Superintendent, P. O., Alingsas 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: (After definite settling of the border) 61,000 square miles; includes the 
work of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in the three Baltic Republics—the new 
states along the southern side of the Baltic Sea—Estonia 19,000 square miles; 
Latvia, 25,000 square miles; Lithuania, 27,000 square miles. 

Population: (According to the last official census) Estonia 1,795,000; Latvia, 
1,800,000; Lithuania, 2,500,000. 

Organization: The work was begun in Lithuania by Rey. Heinrich Ramke 
of Germany, who during 1904 visited Kovno several times and preached there. 
In 1905 Rey. J. R. Durdis was appointed to Kovno and the work was connected 
with the Russian work. In 1921 mission work was organized by Bishop Nuelsen 
we Balticum, and in 1924 it was organized as a Mission Conference by Bishop 

ast. 

Missionary: Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Institutions: Wstonia: Reval Children’s Home, Refuge Home, Sailor’s Mission ; 
Latvia: Riga Theological Seminary, Children’s Home, Deaconess Home, Sailor’s 
Mission ; lathuania: Kovno Children’s Home. 


G. A. Simons, Superintendent, P. O., Riga, Latvia 


PARIS AREA 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in France. 

Organization: France was entered on the initiative of Bishop Burt and 
approved. as a mission field by the General Missionary Committee in November, 
1906. Workers were appointed in May, 1906, and in July, 1908, the organization 
of the mission was perfected at Lyons. Our chureh has work in twenty-three 
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pastoral charges, including Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Toulon, Grenoble, 
Chambery, Chateau-Thierry, Trevoux, Albertville and Grasse. 

Missionaries: Paris: Rev. R. A. Welker (contract) and Mrs. Welker (con- 
tract), Miss Mary A. Bracken. Charyieu: Rey. A. T. Halsted and Mrs. Halsted. 
Chateau-Thierry: Rey. J. S. Wadsworth and Mrs. Wadsworth. Grenoble: W. F. 
MW. 8.: Misses Grace M. Ourrier (on furlough) and Gertrude ©. Lochhead. 

Special Workers: Charvieu: Mr. Edgar Blake, Jr., and Mrs. Blake. 

Institutions: Home Schools: Charvieu, for Boys, including farm of 400 
aeres; Champfleury, for Girls, combining the homes formerly at Cannes and 
Keully. Day _ Nurseries: Albertville, Chateau-Thierry, Toulon. Community 
Centers. Institutional Church Work: Paris, Lyons (Croix Rousse District), 
Toulon, Chateau-Thierry. Dispensary: Gennevilliers. Headquarters: Paris, 
89a, Boulevard Haussmann, VIII. W. F. MW. 8.: Home School for Girls, Grenoble. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 


Area: The Italy Conference includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Italy, and the work for Italians in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873, under Dr. lL. M. 
Vernon, who held the first service in Bologna. The first Annual Meeting of the 
Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 

Special Workers: Rev. J. W. Maynard and Mrs. Maynard. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Mary I. Eaton, Mildred Foster, Lena Ware and Mrs. Artele B. Ruese. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Number of Churches: Eleven, with 13 ministers in charge; in connection with 
the church work, there are afternoon schools. 

Institutions: Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario (boys), Via Trionfale 
61, Rome; Reeder Theological Seminary, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Alfredo Tag- 
lialatela, President; Methodist Publishing House, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Carlo 
M. Ferreri, Director; L’Evangelista (the Italian Christian Advocate), Alfredo 
Taglialatela, Hditor; Medical Dispensary for Children, Via Garibaldi, 38, Rome, 
Miss Amilda Pons, Directress; Miss Frieda Calvini, nurse; Vita Gioconda (Chil- 
dren’s Paper) Inez Ferreri, Editress; Girls’ Professional School, Via Magenta 9, 
Florence, Miss Amilda Pons, Directress. W. F. M. S.: Crandon Institute (girls), 
Via Savoia, Rome, Directress, Miss Mary Waton. 

Carto M. Frrrert, Superintendent 


P. O., Rome, Via Firenze 88 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Number of Churches: Twenty, with 20 ministers in charge; in connection 
with these churches there are 8 day schools. 

Institutions: Boys’ Industrial School, 928 Cannaregio, Venice, Dr. Amedeo 
Autelli, Director; Institute ‘Cesare Battisti,” Viale Rovereto, Trent, Emilio 


Ravazzini, Director. 
V. C. Nitti, Superintendent 


P. O., 37 Bastioni di Porta Magenta, Milan 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Number of Churches: Fourteen, with 16 ministers and 2 colporteurs; in 
connection with these churches are 4 day schools. . ‘ Me 
Institutions: Casa Materna (orphanage), Corso Garibaldi 35, Portici, Naples, 
Riccardo Santi, Director; and a Girls’ Home for students at Modica. 
D. S. Contino, Superintendent 


P. O., Via Cimbri 8, Naples 


SWISS DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church among Italians 
living in French, German and Italian Switzerland. 
Number of Churches: Six, with 6 ministers in charge. 
FRANCO PANZA, Superintendent 
P. O., 119 Avenue des Porges, Lausanne, Switzerland 
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SPAIN MISSION 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Spain. 


Organization: Not yet effected. : 
Institutions: Schools, Alicante, Seville. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: North Africa is that part of northern Africa west of Egypt to. the At- 
lantic Ocean, a distance of 2,400 miles; includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripoli, an area of 1,039,600 square miles, of which 482,100 square miles are in 
the arable belt. } : 1 

Population: 17,000,000 including the desert section. The Moslem popula- 
tion is 15,300,000, of whom three-fourths are Berbers and one-fourth ot Arab 
origin. The Berbers are of the white race (see Encyclopedia Britannica, latest 
edition), noted for vigor, steadiness and industry, and _are capable of unlimited 
development. The great Berber hill tribes are called Kabyles. The few negroes 
found were brought across the Sahara desert as slaves. The BHuropean population 
is about 1,100,000, the greater part French, with Spaniards next, in Morocco and 
Algeria, and Italians next in Tunisia. There are 200,000 Jews. : 

Organization: Work in Algeria and Tunisia was begun in 1908 by Bishop 
Hartzell, and organized as the Mission in North Africa in 1909 with I. F. Frease 
as Superintendent. In 1913, by order of the General Conference of 1912, Bishop 
Hartzell organized the North Africa Mission Conference. It is now grouped 
with Europe because it is separated from the rest of Africa by the great Sahara 
desert; and all its historical, racial, economical and political contacts and inter- 
ests are with Hurope. 


Algeria 


Area: 210,000 square miles. anst 

Population: 5,800,000. Natives, 5,000,000; Huropeans, 800,000, principally 
French, Spanish next. 

Government: A part of France, with three administrative departments, Al- 
giers, Constantine and Oran. 


Algiers 


Location: On the Mediterranean Sea, opposite Marseilles: eapital of Algeria; 
crowded native city on the hill slope, known as the White City, characteristically 
oriental; European section, great modern city. 

Population: 250,000; chiefly French, Berber, Arabs, Jews and Spaniards. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. F. Frease and Mrs. Frease, Rev. J. D. Townsend and 
Mrs. Townsend, Rev. N. W. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay, Rev. Percy Smith and 
Mrs. Smith, W. F. M. S8.: Misses Mary Anderson, Martha Robinson, Emily 
Smith, Esther H. Van Dyne, L. Frances Van Dyne, A. Dora Welch and Martha 
D. Whiteley. 

French Workers: Rev. Paul Villon and Mrs. Villon, Rey. Emile Girardin and 
Mrs. Girardin, Rev. Jacques Delpy and Madame Delpy, Rev. Vincent Danie, Miss 
Dessault, Miss Hibou, Miss Gilardi, Rev. Rollot and Mrs. Rollot. 

Kabyle Workers: Rey. Said Felici and Rabha Hadadi. 

_ Institutions: French Church and Social Center, Bab-el-Oued Annex, Native 
City Moslem Work Headquarters, Boys Home, Bible Institute Mission Publishing 
Department. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Home, Student Work Center. 


Constantine 


_ , Location: 275 miles east of Algiers; capital of department of Constantine; 
picturesque, with fine public buildings and excellent publie schools. 

Population: 75,000; chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with 9,000 Buropeans and 
10,000 Jews. : 

Missionaries: Rey. J. L. Lochhead and Mrs. Lochhead, Rey. S. L. iser 
and Mrs. Kiser, Miss Marjorie Lochhead, Rey. J. H. C. Purdon ans Mis Pee 
(part time). W. F. M. 8.: Misses Wmily R. Loveless, Nora Webb and B 
Gwendoline Narbeth. ; 

French Workers: Rey. César Bardet and Mrs. Bardet. 

Ne aa peg re Meat Khoudir. 

nstitutions: Krene ureh and Social Center an ir i 
Center, Native City Hall, Boys’ Home. W. F. M, Be Gin ee se 
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Oran 


* Location: 250 miles west of Algiers on the sea; capital of Department of 
ran. 

_ Population: 160,000, about one-half of whom are of Spanish origin; small 
native town. 

French Workers: Mr. René Bloch and Mrs. Bloch, assistant, Eugéne Porco. 
Woman’s Work, Miss Yvonne Place. 

Institution: EKuropean Church and Social Center. 


Fort National, Kabylia 


Location: 75 miles east of Algiers; important military station and adminis- 
trative center in the mountains of the “Great Kabylia.” 3,000 feet elevation ; 
regional center for our work; out-stations, Agouni-Bourar and Taururth Abdalla. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. T, C. Blackmore (on furlough) and Mrs. Blackmore (on 
furlough). 

French Workers: Miss A. Parker and Miss Vivat. 

Other Workers: Five Kabyle preachers: 


Sidi Aich—Il Maten 


Location: 75 miles by mountain road, east of Fort National, in the great 
Souman River valley; 25 miles from the seaport of Bougie; administrative center, 
with a dense population; our regional center in the ‘‘Little Kabylia.”’ 

french Workers: Rey. Henri Rochdieu and Mrs. Rochdieu, Miles. Labarthe, 
Gausser Gspann, lay workers, Henri Palpant, Industrial work, Mr. Bochon and 
Mr. Dufour, agriculturist. 

Other Workers: Four Kabyle preachers. 

Institutions: Kabyle Church and Social Center, Workers’ Training School, 
Creche and Widows’ Home, Carpet School, Industrial and Agricultural Work. 


Tunisia 
Area: About 50,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,200,000, chiefly of Arab and Berber origin; European popula- 


tion, 250,000, chiefly French, Italians and Maltese. 
Government: French protectorate; Moslem Bey. 


Tunis 


Location: Near site of ancient Carthage on Gulf of Tunis; capital of Tunisia ; 
exceptionally fine Arab city; Huropean section, modern. 

Population: 250,000, including 110,000 Arabs of mixed blood, 55,000 Italians 
and Maltese, 52,000 Jews and 30,000 French. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. J. Cooksey and Mrs. Cooksey, Mr. C. G. Kelly and 
Mrs. Kelly, Rev. F. J. Kellar and Mrs. Kellar. 

French Workers: Rev. L. KE. Bénézet and Mrs. Bénézet. 

Other Workers: Three Arab preachers. 

Special Workers: Misses I. Marcusson, Nyburg and Karen (Swedish Mis- 
sionaries). 

Sousse 

Location: 100 miles south of Tunis; seaport; center for great olive region 
and many Arab villages. ; 

Population: 30,000, including adjacent villages open to us, 150,000; splendid 
roads; several thousand Huropeans and Jews. 

French Workers: Rev. Marius Chappuis and Mrs. Chappuis. 

E. FEF. FREeASE, Superintendent 


MADEIRA ISLANDS DISTRICT 


Area: Ineludes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Madeira 
Islands. By action of the General Conference of 1920 it isa part of North 
Africa Mission Conference. 

Population: 175,000. 

Funchal 

Location: On the South coast—principal city of the Islands, a port of call 
for ocean liners between Europe and Africa, Europe and South America and 
the Mediterranean and North America. 


‘ 
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Population: 60,000. ; " 
AiauiaaHon: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898, and its ey 
quarters occupy a large building in which are Se penta residence, day school, 
h ilors’ rest, recreation, reading rooms an rawing room. ¢ ’ 
CE ae a Work: Methodist Episcopal and the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
Institutions: Sailors’ rest, daily educational classes, Sunday school and night 


hool. 
2s  Miedemeness Rev. W. G. Smart (retired) and Mrs. Smart, Rev. E. H. Hay- 


dock and Mrs. Haydock. f 
s) Ones Weiter. Mr. Julio Freitas and Mrs. Freitas, Mr. and Mrs. Anselmo 
F. Chaves, Misses Pereira, Aurora Camara, Bela Camara. 


Mount Faith (San Antonio Da Serra) 


Location: A station among the peasants, fifteen miles northeast of Funchal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist BWpiscopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. bal pear 

Other Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Joao Simefio 


Machico 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira, with an out-station at 
ltibeira Grande. % 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. B. R. Duarte and Mrs. Duarte. 

Other Workers: Jeronymo Franco. 


Santa Cruz 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1923. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant church at 
work here. 
Ribeira Brava 


Location: A coast town on the southwestern side of the Island. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missiow at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. 

Other Workers: Mr. J. V. Dias and Mrs. Dias. 


HE. H. Haypocx, Superintendent 


ZURICH AREA 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 34,800 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Austria. 

Population: 6,500,000, one-third of whom live in the city of Vienna. 

Religious Denominations: Protestant State Churches, 250,000; Jews, 200,000 ; 
Roman Catholics, 6,000,000; other denominations—Methodists, Old Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, 50,000. 

Industries: Vienna is the chief center of commerce and industry on the 
Danube River. In the section of Styria is one of the largest and richest iron 
fields in Europe. In the Alpine regions, cattle, wood, salt, magnesia. 

_ Organization: The Methodist Hpiscopal Church has had work in this sec- 
tion since 1897. In 1908 it became a district in North Germany Conference and 
remained so until 1911, when it was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference and included all of the work in the dual monarchy. On the basis 
of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 1920 
established the Hungary Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, and Austria 
Srsiae Conference, the first session of which was held July 16, 1920, in 
ienna. 

Institutions: St. Poelten: Day Nursery ; Turnitz: Children’s Home; Vienna: 

Deaconess Home, 2 Day Nurseries. 


Hinricu BARGMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Vienna VIII, Trautsohngasse 8. 
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BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Bulgaria. 

Population: 5,000,000. 

Chief Cities: Sofia, Varna, Philippopelis, Rustchuk. 

Organization : Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857; first annual 
meeting held in April, 1876; Mission Conference organized in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational). Methodist work has so far been con- 
-fined to that part of Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 


Sofia 


Missionaries: Rey. HE. E. Count and Mrs. Count. 
Institution: Headquarters of Mission. 


Lovech 


Missionaries: W. F. M. 8.: Misses Edith Perry and Fern BE. Perry, Kate 
B. Blackburn (on furlough), Dora Davis (on furlough), Mrs. Florence G. Reeves. 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: American School for Girls. 


E. E. Count, Superintendent 


NORTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes North Germany. 
’ Population: 35,000,000. 

Industries: Hamburg and Bremen are the gates of the trans-Atlantic trade 
Iixtensive docks and dock yards are there as also in Stettin, Danzig, Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven. These and other large cities are manufacturing centers. Coal 
mining and the iron industry flourish in Westphalen, Sachsen and Schlesien. In 
the Leipzig district the chief industries are the weaving of wool, cotton and 
silk, and the embroidering of linen and silk which was introduced in 1844. In 
the Erzgebirge the industries are varied. Many great factories make machines 
for steam and electricity, also automobiles, typewriters, sewing machines and 
agricultural machines. Many families eke out a small income by making play- 
things, baskets, wood sculptures and brushes. In all parts of Germany, com- 
merce and traffic are checked because this country lost more than nine-tenths of all 
her merchant-men through the war, and is paying part of her reparation costs 
in coal. The price of raw material is very high because the value of the mark 
is very low. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rev. L. 8. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. In 
1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878 this became Germany 
Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland and France. The 
churches in Switzerland and France were separated from this Conference in 1886. 
In 1893 Germany Conference was divided into the North Germany and South 
Germany Conferences. The work in Austria-Hungary, a part of the North 
Germany Conference, was separated in 1911. 

Institutions: Book Concern, Bremen; Deaconess Homes: Hamburg, Berlin, 
Stettin, Magdeburg, Dresden, Leipzig and Plauen. MHospitals of the Bethany 
Society in Hamburg and Berlin. 


BERLIN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northeast Germany with the provinces of Brandenburg, Pom- 


mern, Hast and West Prussia. 
Population: About 9,000,000. Includes the large cities of Berlin, Stettin, 


Ioenigsberg. : 
Industries: General manufacturing including furniture, bicycles, autos, brick, 


cement and textiles. f 
BeRNARD Kerp, Superintendent 


P. O., Mommsenstr. 49a Berlin-Steglitz 
BREMEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the northwest of Germany. Chief centers: Hamburg, 
Bremen, Hannover, Cassel, Kiel, Oldenburg, Bielsfeld, Osnabruck. 
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Organization: In Bremen, in 1849, Rev. L. S. Jacoby began the work of 
the Methodist Ipiscopal Church in Germany. 
Max STEMMLER, Superintendent 
P. O., Nordstr. 78, Bremen. 


DRESDEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes eastern Saxony, Silesia and small part of Brandenburg ; chief 
centers, Chemnitz with large factories; Dresden, capital and art center; Breslau, 
university city, commercial metropolis and gateway to eastern EKurope. f 

Organization: Became a district in 1913. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Chemnitz and Dresden. 

HERRMANN MeEyeErR, Superintendent 


P. O., Gravelottestr. 7, Chemnitz, Saxony 


LEIPZIG DISTRICT 


Area: 18 circuits are in Saxony, 6 circuits are in Thuringia and 2 are in 
the Prussian cities of Halle and Magdeburg. ; : 

Industries: Wool, cotton and silk are worked into tissues of most varying 
form and color. Lace and silk embroidery were introduced in 1844 and in the 
upper Vogtland have been developed’ by machinery since 1857. In the produc- 
tion of curtains and. musical instruments this section has led the world. ‘he 
cities are great centers of trade and traffic. Leipzig is the commercial center of 
Saxony. 


@ 


i. H. Zeuner, Superintendent 
P. O., Gutenbergstr. 1, Greiz I. V. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Southern Germany. 

Population: About 12,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rey. Iu. 8. 
Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 
1852. In 1856 Germany. Mission Conference was organized. In 1878 this 
became Germany Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland. ‘Che 
churches in Switzerland separated from this Conference in 1886. In.1893 Ger- 
many Conference was divided into North Germany and South Germany Con- 


ferences. 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Population: About 5,000,000. 

Chief Centers: In Bavaria—Nuremberg, 500,000, the Methodist center of 
Bavaria, chiefly machine manufacturing, large lead-pencil and playthings manufac- 
turing and varied industries; Augsburg, 200,000, cotton mills and large manufac- 
turing ; Munich, 700,000, the first town of Bavaria, University, machine manufac- 
turing and varied industries; Wurzburg, 60,000, University and varied industries ; 
Hof a/Saale, large cotton mills and varied industries; Bayreuth, 35,000, varied 
industries, well known as Richard Wagner’s town; Ansbach, 25,000, large button 
manufacturing and varied industries; Bamberg, 50,000, headquarters of Catholic 
Church and varied industries; Erlangen, 35,000, University, and varied 
industries; Fuerth, near Nuremberg, 80,000, large looking-glass_ manufacturing 
and varied industries; many other towns and villages in Bavaria with varied 
industries. In Wurtemberg: Heilbronn, Nekar, 50,000, large salt mine, paper 
manufacturing, machine manufacturing; Halle, 15,000, salt mine and varied 
industries; Crailsheim, varied industries. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes, Nuremberg, Fuerth, Munich; orphanage at 
Donndorf. 

JULIUS STRAEHLE, Superintendent 


P. O., Ludwigstr. 8, Crailsheim, Wiirttemburg 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Oe ben pout EO 

wef Oenters: Frankfort, 448,000; Offenbach, 16,000; Wiesbaden, 1 q 
Duesselford, 415,000; Heidelberg, 56,000; all of which are great pie ag al 
Mannheim, 225,000; Ludwigshafeu, 100,000; Koln, 400,000; Mainz, 100,000. 
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Other centers of about 40,000 have varied industries such as mining, iron and 
steel goods. Only a few have chiefly agriculture. 
Institution: Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort. 


KARL JAUNKE, Superintendent 
P. O., Mannheim 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Wiirtemburg except the northwestern part. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 

Cluef Centers: Stuttgart, 460,000; Ulm, 90,000. In the environs of Stuttgart, 
manufacturing and agriculture; in the Black Forest section, wood working and 
a little farming. 

JAKOB SCHNEIDER, Superintendent 


P. O., Sophienstr, 21¢c, Stuttgart 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 35,654 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Hungary. 

Population: 7,840,832; includes Hungarians, Germans, Slovaks. 

Established Religions: Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, Uni- 
tarian, Jewish. 

Free Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rev. F. H. Otto Melle in Budapest 
in 1906. In 1907 Austria-Hungary became a district of the North Germany Con- 
ference. Organization as a Mission Conference took place in 1911 under Bishop 
Burt. Under the new political conditions resulting from the World War the 
work in Hungary was established by the General Conference of 1920 as the 
Hungary Mission. In 1924, Bishop Nuelsen presiding, the work was reorganized 
as Hungary Mission Conference. 

Institutions: Budapest: Book Concern, Training College for Preachers and 
Bible School, Temperance Restaurant, Legal Bureau (People’s Office) ; Budukessi: 
Children’s Home and Orphanage; Kigrest: Girls’ School for Needle Work. 

Martin Funk, Superintendent 


P. O., Budapest 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 95,628 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Jugo-Slavia. 

Population: 11,337,686. 

Organization: In 1908 this work became a district in North Germany Con- 
ference and remained so until 1911 when the Austria-Hungary Mission Confer- 
ence was organized and took over all the work in the dual monarchy. On the 
basis of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 
1920 established Austria Mission Conference, Hungary Mission and Jugo-Slavia 
Mission Conference. The first session of the Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference 
was held on April 21, 1921, in Novi Sad. Twelve centers of work in Macedonia, 
including a school in Monastir, were taken over from the American Board 
(Congregational) in December, 1921, and were officially united with the Mission 
Conference in May, 1922. 

Missionary: Miss Ruth S. Wolfe. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: Old Hungary, north of Belgrade. 

Appointments: Crvenka, Mramorak, Pribichevichevo, Novi Sad, Novi Vrbas, 
Sombor, Stari Bechej, Veliki Beckerek. 

Institutions: Children’s Homes: Serbobran, Novi Sad Training School for 
Girls (for social and religious workers). Social Work: Clubs for Boys and Girls 
and medical relief work, Stari Bechej, Veliki Beckerek, Novi Sad. 

JoHN JaAcos, Superintendent 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


S k taken over from the American Board. ; 
ub ne Murtino, Monaspitivo, Colazino, Radovishte, Ve- 
lusa, Raklich, Skoplje, Prestina. ; Hbagthe 
Institution: American School for Girls, Bitolj. 
P. D. TemKovitcH, Superintendent 
P. O., Strumitza, Jugo-Slavia 


SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by two preachers 
of the Germany Conference. In 1858 it was organized into a presiding elder’s 
district, continuing as part of the Germany and Switzerland Conference and 
later of ‘the Germany Annual Conference. In June, 1886, Switzerland Con- 
ference was organized. 


EAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Appenzell, Grison, St. Gall, Thurgovie, Schaff- 
hausen and a small part of Argovie. ’ 

Population: 821,000 Protestants; 503,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: German. foe : , 

Industries: Manufacturing, including embroideries, silk and machines and 
agriculture. 

Institutions: Zurich: Methodist Publishing House, Bethany Deaconess 
Hospital, Young Women’s Hostel; Horgen: Home for the Aged. 

Hans Lurutr, Superintendent 


P. O., Birchstr. 66, Zurich. 
WEST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Argovie, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Neuchatel, Soleure and Vaud. 

Population: 1,193,000 Protestants; 425,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: French and German. 

Industries: Agriculture, manufacturing, especially watches. 

Institutions: Lausanne: Bethany Deaconess Sanatorium, Young Women’s 
Hostel, Deaconess Rest Home at Spiez. 

ALFRED HonEGGER, Superintendent 


P. O., Victoriastr. 102, Berne 


RUSSIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 8,166,130 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia, 

Population: 131,546,065 (estimated 1922), including Russians, Turks and 
Tartars, Ugro-Finns, Jews, Armenians, Mongolians, and others. Millions of these 
people have yet to hear their first Gospel sermon. 


Leningrad 
Location: Former capital of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Population: 1,067,328 (1923). ae. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work as begun in Kovauber in 1889 by the 


Rev. B. A. Carlsson from Helsingfors. By appointment of Bi hop Burt i 
the work was organized under Rev. G. A. Simbad . a 0 es 


Institution: Deaconess work in charge of Sister Anna Elklund. 
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For Educational Statistics, see page 398 
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I. Foochow Area 
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Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
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inghwa City.......-.-- Biel Sl ay BLVD 18 4 27| 32 ri i ecaarne 18| 1676} 1220} 2896} 607 3503 
GO SAU S \o.clatcesinie’s sieves Acs earl Nee hovel |’ sal lletc|Se 7 12 6 1 8 12] 562} 723) 1285) 311 1596 
a Leah cas ts el ee si ees 19 12 8 11) ...| 14] 966} 892] 1858] 384 2949 
1 eer sell Uoseifl atoll. esc oheraldlove anilliraye ye 33| 1422} 13836} 2758] 1463 4221 
Sienyu West............ ee St a veel a -OW A ll 2 11 9 6 Pl rs 31| 1542} 1204] 2746] 636) 3382 
Otel ec cieeis siiosenee 6} 1) 6) 2) 15) 22 78 15} 120 96 25 180 146} 8285) 725 
Pe, ee 9) 15544) 4585} 20129 
Mast Year dh tiascs ssc Gl 11> 6) Sl 16} 18)... 65 27| 123 71 34 123} 232) 185) 7975| 6729] 14704} 3470| 18174 
* 1923 Minutes. 
SOUTH FUKIEN 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Wing ObUin oicis/< de ererae ctetoiors a oe oe eae ae) : 10 7 4 34 45 6| 597| 651] 1248 350 1598 
Eine St bees 12 6 7 28); 38 4| 654) 456) 1110) 251 1361 
eee ai) eens 19 8 5 23 18 2) 603) 344 947) 256 1203 
Wotalicd Nene steccceris: 3h Jal 8h 2h 8 10 14 41 21 16 85 : 
5 101 12) 1854] 1451) 3305) 857 4162 
TASt. Year ssc mecaye.s 3| be Sl ees 9 4 1 i oe 691 87| 130 17| 1791| 1462] 3253] 435 3688 
YENPING 
: (Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
m 5 2 8 15 2 36 30 17| 1386] 780) 2166 37 2203 
a ‘ i 8 2 2 12 4 7} 236) 725 961 23} ° 984 
él ‘al ‘al “al a9 . F . ; : 9 3 14 20 12 11; 1081} 873] 1954] 104 2058 
: F : : 13 17 8 92 50 23] 1282; 654! 1936 92 2028 
i ae : : i; : 4 49 13 19] 695} 599} 1294 20 1314 
ist cf 2] | 1} 23] 10] 16] 482} 502] 984] 25] 1009 
otal es anes a esses |, 23). 91 220) 6 28 13 60 
Tasbavnai ee eines “* 45 31 232} 122 93} 5162} 4133} 9295) 301 9596 
ear 6t 5] 10) 21 23! 6l .. 53 Li 35 34 15 212! 116]  87| 5214] 4252} 9466! 297 9763 
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For Medical Statistics, see page 408 
















































































| CONFERENCE 
‘| 1923 Report 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
' 
i} Persie Sunpay PROPERTY CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHooLs (Locan Currency) - Foreien Fretp (Locat Currency) 
4 B o 
H Ps g 8 2 Bhat a DEBT 38 
| 4] Eis] © |e] 3 |S) ss leas! 28 = lpesiee (ze i[gal 2 
| 21 8\3| 82 \8] 8 |e Se iseu4l SF | 2 B |e5 3/83 | 2, | eae! 3 
| &/| alo] ¢ || S |alselsse| s*| & | =o | a lBgd|s2 | SB [ Bee] 2 
«| 2| 313] gg/3| s8lelezlee=| g2| 2 | 4 | s [Eee] 228138 [SES] ge 
j a|s : Z : ae |4| 22 \S| 22 |ege| sz) 2] 2 | 2 Ges Bee as |ee8| Se 
3 3 aa | |] ele 4) 83 | 8S8) Be 5 3 |So5]/ S54 &/ODg| aa 
fees |, a 4 os BH Sa leaga| 6. & |sar-|sud| Fe!/isa| $F 
| =| 5] 2| alaz| 86/2) €&12\ 88 |8ee| Be | § | £/] & (Ese 8S3| 28 | S28) Be 
| _22 123 | 24 25 | 26 27 28 29 30] 31 32 33 34 35 ~ 36 37 38 39 40 41 
| 118 69 20| 1031| 11 6930] 10 5530] .. SoOl ens [oF ier ar 1268 149) us: 1300 §2 2767 
+ 150) 148 28) 1228) 20] 64400] 16) 12700] .. 5000} 18500] ..... 1499 48 123} 1436 822) 3429 
; 147 70 15} 3650} 7] 78000} 8] 15000} 13)190000} 408000] 473100] ..... 3821 391 480} 1700 1225 7619 
220) 126 20} 1524] 13] 39800] 7 7450| 3] 22000} 21000} 65000 2117 43 381 407 1201 4148 
| 242) 145 38] 1954] 20) 24990) 7 3780| 2} 20000} 78500} 24490 2100 172 8 770 258 3308 
296} 180 36] 1820] 38] 47950] 12 9250} 1] 7500} 25500) 29000 2417 364 480} 1246 869 5376 
| 63 22 27| 1478] 12} 11325) 4 ROG eed hana. <c mito Mitiaca ell iaklenr 587 280 32 111 87 1097 
169 69 2 LOOS Lh ALsOO ett <LOSDOW al cose l atest Govul > wees 1759 44 165} 2450 531 4949 
260 23 21) 1603] 7 7125) 6 4300} 1} 6000} 27000 B80 Watenere 1221 152 55} 3500 96} 5024 
110} 127 33] 2858] 11) 19600] 10 SOOO eecill Ubeie sith Wat cats 1STOO|— 5. 1996 34 665) 3345 223 6263 
| 1775) 979) 260)18245}157| 341420] 91] 79210] 20)245500] 565850| 626990] ..... 18785] 1677 2389] 16265) 4864) 43980 
1220 808} 252|15532]156| 279460] 85] 65859] 20/245500| 453265] 601990] ..... 18489] 1429 4617| 9029 4374| 27937 
CONFERENCE 
_ For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
88 81 21) 903] 15) 25300) 13} 14100 2000 1800 2143) ....) 1726 9 14 400 242 2391 
80 55 30} 1131) 24) 43860) 13} 22500) ..| ....] 35000 CO00) ene seve] 2602 13 BU Raatecs 32| 2858 
er 25 7. 23 28} 3048) 18] 81020} 12} 16024) 4] 40000} 106000] 60000 3195} ....| 3360 17 415 530 1198 5520 
60 28 17| 860} 11} 18000) 4 S400) ae), nas 2000 1200 A1b2) weet) -ha02 6 14 875 333 2730 
79 52 22|} 1092} 18] 18170} 6 8200} 1} 8000} 64000 2500} 12816] ....} 2000 11 30 563 293 2897 
162 99 32) 2122) 27) 34700) 16] 16100) ..| .... LODOS os oll saute anes} O80 12 120} 3318 49 6800 
163} 100 29) 1770; 27} 41200) 8] 11800} 1} 6500] 20000} 80000) ..... Fea RoOOL 1 227) 1328 480) 5597 
889} 438] 179|10926 140 262250} 72| 92124] 6] 54500) 230000} 152500) 19286) ....] 18042 79 1031 za 2627| 28793 
909| 5380] 203]10644|138| 251130] 76] 84760] 6] 54500] 196000) 148050] 19820] ....| 18478 73 1509} 18852 3225| 42137 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
43 21 28] 1724| 14) 42670) 12| 37800) 2) 18000) 41200) ..... 1788 11 1808| 1030 482 5119 
49 30 31} 1209] 25} 54900} 19; 35500} ..} ....] 11030) ..... 3086 12 335 917 470 4820 
61 39 27| 729} 30} 69000] 26] 35300 SOVOW Vee tines 2759 12 611} 3020 506 6908 
153 90 86| 3662] 69} 166570] 57) 108600} 2) 18000} 55730] .....) ..... 7633 35 2754| 4967 1458} 16847 
227 98 91] 4118] 77] 166170) 60] 115500] 2] 18000} 53800] .....] ..... 9040 36 72| 5306 3327| 17781 
CONFERENCE 
1923 Report) 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
102 36 17| 878] 9} 23660) 6 AOU Se AR etre cl tor sas [aaron oo aries 1916 14 795) 1168 158 4051 
62 16 10) 303) 6] 20900) 6 3540] . Ey Os eel Oy sake 1237 21 101) 2242 336 3937 
90 25 16) 905) 15] 33630} 11 DOUOI Eire see a oencalh Mares all ™ okidieact 2226 13 174 557 232 3202 
95 36 30} 1338] 17] 30600} 12 7700} 7} 33000) 24850) 21000} ..... 2929 47 388 282 341 3987 
50 18 16} 552) 4] 13460] 8 LOOD| Sect sida OB /DIMaetenie ae aceite 1648 26 41 723 198} 2636 
83 14 15) 735) 5 6600) 3 1800 EOACO | mead rail), searee = 1383 i YY 53 49 292 1794 
482} 145) 104] 4711] 56} 128850) 46] 25840) 7} 33000} 47900) 21000) ..... 11339 138 1552} 5021 1557| 19607 
722| 255 99] 5260! 46] 93740] 411 24792} 7| 33000| 47500} 21000) ..... 11602 74 1722) 5024 1698! 20120 
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2. Peking Area. 


NORTH CHINA 


Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 












































































































































































‘ ORDAINED UNoRDAINED A 
Misnowieristore| 2 Niue: PERL Gee Ni Fccaa Tae Cristian CoMMUNITY 
THE BoaRrp a PREACHERS | Waqivp = 
: AND a 
ee ee LOCAL | penorrens | WORKERS | , | o, ero 
0} =| Ss PREACHERS iS) S PAel a 
MEN |WOMEN| _- | | 44 FERENCE A 4 se] eS oS 
DISTRICTS ols = % 5 3 iF} s | a8 
cal a ne = £ @ |<s| €8 | 38] 25 
3 4! 3/2) ee We 2 | ES| s= |05| 22 
: 38/315) 21 =| S| 2] 2] & a|2=|#ale5/B3/ 33 
3-3 [}el=| 3| 2] B| S| & aS $|S3| §°| (2 | 85 i 
EIPlsl2i—a]-2] 3 Balam ees ee a| 8| Se] Se] 3S 23|3 
315) 2l|w|] 8184 = a ae) a » 5 o| 2 25/80! $es!s6y 
a wey re oS Qa ° a a =| 
SSE sl2lSls| 21 6] a] 2 l= Z, S| e\/os dazlaed | as] ROG 
1 2 Bal al Sal Ce a8 88 10 | 11 12 13 14 15 16 (1G eas 20 21 
shi 3 9 3 23 7 8 2 35 13] 1804] 1106] 2910] 170] 3080 
Tan pt oe Age oe ee i ic:] 81 31 ial 16 5| 34] 11{ 15] 2792] 1028] 3820] 286] 4106 
Pekinge:rrese'. 5 6 12) 6] 19] 4] 41] 11) 7 21 6 19 36 3 16 57 33] 2190] 1056] 3246] 563 3809 
Shanhaikwan... Ab 2) by) 2) TB a ee 13} 1 11 9 4 10 54 30] 1225] 457| 1682; 104 1786 
Ge TEN tie Bere I I Biehl Als, eh TO PNG Toe 11 3 2 11 9 7 24 16| 2158) 1462} 3620} 219 3839 
“Lig 571 2) aaa ee alan Alwbs|) “4g 12h eh el 11 3 21 2 14 12 14 11] 1282} 972} 2254] 332 2586 
Tsunhwa..... Dien olmeil Ap Debs) ee Sies| Utel) 82 5} 36; 19| 24] 1687| 868] 2555] 617| 3172 
Yeéenchowfu. 0.00... 00048 1 we ie 8 2 10 2 5 5 7 11} 772) 156 928 84 1012 
Total... 29} 12) 35) 8] 84) 21) 8 89 25) 116 95 53 122 22 153}13910| 7105) 21015) 2375] 23390. 
Last Year.... 21) 12} 28] 7} 68] 391 1 85 31) 141 85 56 129] 277| 142|22736| 9706| 32442} 2251] 34693 
CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Ohonebatesova cae stein 10| 4] 12) 1/ 27) 9] 1 4 7 10 73 44 38| 1479] 1459] 2938 65 3003 
MUR eCHOWieitrasls cinerea 1 i pL 4 ts a 4 ee 9 3 10 53 58 29} 1349} 1820] 3169 81 3250 
SE OGAV Eee Sefer e «aes 11} 5] 13} 3] 32] 14! 1 13 10 20 126| 102 67| 2828] 3279, 6107| 146 6253 
Organized 1924. 
CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
4; 2) 6) 4 16) 13 6 a 6 13 42 24) 956; 809| 1765 19 1784 
Drees)” Bie wal 4 9 6 6 24) 50} 30) 931) 852) 1783 79 1862 
KS vt Be have 4 3 8 21 22 13} 791} 865) 1656 31 1687 
6,02). 8) 4120) 17 19 16 20 58} 114 67| 2678| 25261 52041 129 5333 
Organized 1924. 
3. Shanghai Area. CENTRAL CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Ghinkiang.............- 2 Dea esleny cTaiee lean 1 5} 10) 10; 327) 190f 517] 63) 580 
Kiangning.............. re BS Recl eal: SLE Nin od a 6] 10] 13] 184] 136] 320] 18] 338 
North Anhwei........... Pale eae aed all ace ie ee 5 dy th 11 7| 247; 166) 413 27 440 
Nanking De actatnai tors MT 10; 1) 10] 1) 22) 14) 2 4 2 2 7 ae 5 29 15} 1093] 265) 1358 86 1444 
Ningkwofu.............. Ste Naveed meee A elles 4 1 3 3 1 1] 38 5] 1271 76] 203) 14 217 
Wann anions caicen devete-w en 2 A ee Hee es 5 1 wall Livetgetls oatere [a Cheetell: SIGs Games it seats 3 Stl meee 231 
Weawaih tl, ..pewate geet Qho8) Aled 30) A) |” 4 4h Ge 3 5} 21] 23] 419] 299] 718] 32) 750 
MG scr atte 16) 3) 17) 2) 88) 25) 3 20 5 34 14 5 22} 119 73] 2547] 1213} 3760} 240) 4000 
Last Year. .........- 11! 6] 14] 4] 35] 22] ..| 191 4} ]_..| ——83]_—19]_...| 29} 2363] 1108} 3471] 124| 3595 
KIANGSI 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
North Kiangsi........... Oi 2 THE 22h 138) 2 9 a 1 4 5 
Nanchang. ......+.....+% 2) 4) 6) 2) 13] 8) 1 6 1 2 CAE ae 8 ti it ie 385 "303 90 "O18 
Hwangmei. SOB eS) bc coal [o 4 4 Rl Pee Pee Me i 2} 10) 14) =18) 362) 329) 691] 81] 772 
Kienchang.. . AVR [Pd VA ete Bl oes 2 ets 6 1 
rt 1} 221) 259 480} 96 576 
Kan River..... Ba o ER 3 1 1 1 2 2 1] 142} 78] 220) 44 264. 
Ovals eo 13] 6) 18] 1) 38} 23) 3 OF 5 8 15 3 31 67 97| 1918} 1494] 3412] 395] 3807 
Last Year...... 12! 41 17! 31 36) 191 3125} 3|_13/_—8|_—11|_—_—29|_-170/ +2931 1856] 1307| 39531 1001 3353 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 












































































































































Baptisms SUNDAY PROPERTY CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHooLs (Loca Currency) ForeIen Frevp (Loca Currency) 
oc [Be leedl. alee o™ a 
i) n = he nme 
a| aie] s |3| o (S| 38 | saa] Ze | & |p35/ 83 |e |g 8] 8 
#/ 2/2) 2 |8| 2 |3)28|/38e| $2| 2 e |sS8/82 | 2. | eae] # 
oe) e/0) S |) S Jalsa lsea| s*| 8 |e | & fBg5|e< | B28) 53%] 2. 
a| 2] 3\3| ge/3l s8lol se | ene | 8 | 8 | a (Bee| 228] Be |'5B%| 22 
Oo oS Dee 4 ie a Bi) &l oO : Je ejay 
s/ | 4\2 i ae /2| a2 |2/22|242| 22) 2 | =| = Pesieee| ee |e24) o's 
3 mt . g| a +) 23 |. 86o8)] Be to} 4 |So5| ase & a| as 
Bs a s = q 6.3 )88.8 ; 2 |$a Bod| Fajivt| ¢€ 
4/0/24) 2/z| 8 \2| S8\2\85 |8eh| Be | S | & | S eSel25S/ 28 |Se5| Es 
22 |_ 23 | 24| 25/26/27 |28| 29 |30| 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | 41 
edie 0572)) “341 1757| 26|| 284707 36] 13040) ..) 2...f ccs.) .t.cc] lock. 1761] 100) 612] 449] 296] 3218 
268} 106) 22] 1599] 21) 45800] 25) 14611 2751 139 575| 868 884) 5217 
265) 146 12] 1755) 10] 171100} 6] 28600 3503 640 539 Saf 7214| 11896 
123 47 18] 1709} 19} 71430} 18] 15310 1756 273 360] 1119 622] 4130 
280} 48 16] 1460] 23} 35475) 27) 14700 2206 265 255| 2264 948 5939 
186) 87 20) 1112] 20) 75250} 15} 23900 4283 334) 5502) 5784 1482) 17385 
129 50} 20} 1298] 17} 40800] 17) 12800 884 182 SUilireastn 593 1740 - 
67 10 10} 566} 12} 31143) 10) 11950 896 33 115} 1022 204} 2270 
1495) +566) 152]11258)148] 499477|154] 134911) 24/364000]1075000| 657000! ..... 18040} 1966 8045] 11506) 12288} 51795 
| 5496! 559| 1601134821148! 458868|1841 135600] 241404000! 905000 5570001 ee 16148! 2116 8913! 5887 9062! 42126 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
59 22 25| 1851| 16] 62050) 4 3300| 9| 60000] 80000] 80000] ..... 933 40 101 859 1437| 3370 
125 28 20} 1622} 24) 20000} 11 5200} 2} 9000} 90000} 71000) ..... 1067 45 66 432 2098 3708 
184 50 45] 3473] 40} 82050] 15 8500] 11} 69000} 170000} 151000) ..... 2000 85 167| 1291 3535 7078 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
) 39 10 17; 1975) 17) 38000, 4 2000; 5| 27000) 175000| 148000; ..... 596 33 250 50 500 1429 
192 25 26| 2590) 19] 21400) 12 5200} 2} 9000} 15000) 438700) ..... 837 26 339| 3823 8446 8471 
47 9 12} 952} 26) 22850) 8 3000 LOO terres ||! o geverciees 728 26 78 26 611 1469 
278 44| 55| 5517| 62| 82250| 24| 10200| 7! 36000] 192100! 191700| ..... 2161 85 667! 3899! 4557) 11369 
CONFERENCE 
Por equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
49 9 8| 627|-11] 18000| 5 GOO 2] TWO hestctatel aeete ea | hie wee 561 509 de ae 36 1113 
27 4 10} 460) 7 5800) 3 HOO | ea Meatetanest Mina tsceteisee fk tore Who's ||) levees ve 516 198 78 Ste 121 913 
26 12 7| 350) 6 8470) 3 PEMD eet peleteahll oe PR ateaere |< Mev weeds” wre iayaa 565 176 20 oh 123 884 
183 36 14] 1922} 5) 91300) 3 QESOT GISE2001 iis caacsty bale te poets » 1605 742 146 aes 306} 2799 
22 13 7| 500) 3 3300} 1 SON cA y-aealths i erecnoteilt! | sete alate tie cane 391 232 8 ee 247 878 
201 nee 20; 984) 1 SOOOT VL eet BLOOD ve scatael ceslecstrai| ean nie 16 ib 26 ade 8 57 
37| 213 11} 590} 9} 15800) 6 G400)) “SILBOOO) ccexk|) oat pieces 1058 466 37 5 110 1676 
380 287 77| 5433| 42] 147670] 21) 21390) 14/76200|a1032524|a392970| ..... 4712} 2330 322 5 951 8320 
395 37] 106] 6096] 43| 142850] 20] 16990] 14/76200/a1344000\a370000! ..... 3649 379 3917 408) ak 8443 
| a Includes Methodist share in Union Work 
CONFERENCE 
for equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
tS * * * * 
/ 121 48 19] 1487] 8] 81000) 6 8900} 4) 23000) 89500} 58225 800 865) 549 540 600 345} 2899 
72 17 12} 1314] 7] 99800] 5} 10200} 7) 39000} 72000} 59400) ..... 895 87 109 ie 871 1962 
47 15 13} 872} 9} 16700} 9 9700) KAT cone 7500|. 3300) ..... 421 23 (3) eee 291 741 
| 36) 26 8| 775) 7| 17200} 8} 138200 4000 1000) ccs a 222 37 50 50 348 707 
22 ll 5] 326) 4 8100] 4 6800 1950 TOO) Steet ncts 119 28 Co) ae 151 342 
298 117 57| 4774 35 222800] 32] 48800] 11] 62000) 174959) 123625 800 2522 724 749 650 2006 6651 
194 56 65| 4364] 33} 120000] 31! 40400] 7] 60000! 231200] 175000! ..... 2317 169 627 1522 4635 
* Repeated from 1923 Report. 
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4. Seoul Area. 


KOREA 


Unit of loca currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 
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Missionaries oF | 7, Native PRreacHErs NaTIvE cae Tae Caristian COMMUNITY 
THE BOARD >=) PREACHERS | Nynive = 
io MEMBERS AND = 
10 | | B] OF CoN Bert ees Exnorters | WORKERS ele Sid || 
MEN |womun| _;| "| <4| FERENCE ——_ so |3 De | ee 
DISTRICTS | Sle z |8 | &s/s-| 2 
als Ps 3 Z £ |S_| #48 |33| 2° 
‘lel sl 8 z 2 a |es| 88/25/25 
3 a) 2|s| 2 ce lee lh des 2 3 | se ae |Og Pe 
y\2 oO] a|5| 8] «=| Bl 2/8] 4 a| a=} ea|GS|SE1 08 
Bieta | tcei ci, hele eel | ae Peete [ee S| So] 2°] —& |. 8o| 8 
8/5 3 @ ‘3 @ 5a a 2 a 2 8 g 3 m) SE $s a5 g Ee 
; S/S(ElB(S(SI6| 2] S| 2] 2) 2] 2a] Ss] El Osazjles |as| eos 
1 Qa Ra ESMRONIL Calmouleee. 10 | 11 12 13 14 15 16 (17, [38 19 20 _/2a8 . 
* * * * * * * * * *. * T Tt Tt Tt 
(WRemU DO sisiscccisseese state as 3 5 2 8 4D. <4 70| ...| 2099} 1038) 3137] 1063 4200 
Ghunanty sites, aceon me A 4 a 9 12 282) 306 588} 121 809 — 
ST QUAN CR als wia'n ole crete alate Ne ee ead 2 5 1 6 30 37 1244] 530) 1774} 362 2136 © 
ONgSyINS en «Vee eee efor a ea a susi| | RES WA Bose a, Bers 342} 212} 554) 74 628 
Kanonung.\. . .alsiev ewes Roath vepalteere ie i ‘Dh eae 3 9 11 371) 231 602} 136 738 
PSO IU aces ere clelacsorsinis we Oi seca ee 8] 4 8 1 3 39 34 497| 280 777| +206, 983 
Manchuria ec. c...aieiew eo Sealll Exel acell s aye sie Ueoegell ree Bene ee 411} 149} 560) 87 647 
Pyengyang East......... 3 CHP 4 ed ee) 13 3 9 42 88 587| 245) 832 96 928 © 
Pyengyang West......... ae ey ery eee eee dee eid et o05 3140| 1105] 4245) 644) 4889 
OWE. seve aisles 9 9} 1) 19] 23) 1 12 ( 2 34 65 1932} 890} 2822) 713 3535 
Suwon. ak S| cet) Nisciey Week| les 4 3 46 64 640) 255 895} 191 1086 
Wonju. . 2 DW 4) 2]. eae 5 9 ll 425| 468 893 78 971 
Yengbyen Deora 3] 3]. 4 i 6 18 14 922| 421) 1343) 289 1632 
SVGHU Hea e tere ic tere siticracn tans ie rahe nelle 3 2 1 ier eae tie oe 722| 400) 1122) 182 1304 
ALOtal acre emiertere re: 19} 3] 21) 3) 46] 46) 1 61 19 49 281 406] .../13614| 6530] 20144] 4242] 24386 | 
Khast Year. ganaconete 19} ..| 18| 3] 40] 34] 2 69 sie 69 we iz 399| ...|14323| 6390] 20713] 3999] 24712 | 
* Repeated from 1923 Report. t Repeated from 1920 Report. 
JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL—JAPAN | 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 1 
Bee ponterence: ; ; 
OKKAIGO.:. . cc secs vols 1 : “"e 6 1 4 1 5 4) 1126] 450) 1576 1576 | 
Ou Hokubw i220: 1 ie ee ae aes 6 1 9 6} 624) 191 815 815 | 
Qu Nambu............ 1 cA ee eae ak 6 Al apes 5 1] 609 71 680 680 — 
Tokyo AOL ORO SIS oo 9} 1] 8] 1) 19 2 23 10 7 14 25 15] 4865} 826) 5691 5691 
okareiete uct. ee 1 Hi elle) Rah Slee 5 17| 2764| 528] 3292 3292 
West Conference: 
Kyushu: Hokubu...... 2 Wem fee 3 i I jag 8 1 5 2 2 8} 1550] 543] 2093 2093 
Nambu. : Js. 22.2 oc PA all 2) ealte ct bo Bon 5 1 1 6} 842] 172) 1014 1014 
eye Ba ee ee PAS 1 1 2 i 2! 10 z 4 4 1259] 125] 1384 1384 
anto VO occa neiset if ie is Rae hi. oe 815} 52 4 
foe Ale Daa es Ae ai Dake ak oe 
Motaleg. cat ocean 20} 2] 20) 2} 44] 57| 2) 90) 17) 51] 23) 56] ....| ...|  61/14454] 3435] 17889] ...| 17889 
Last year........... 18] 3] 19} 2) 42] 56] 8] 78} 21} 32] 8] 27] 21] +21] — 60|13218] 4853] 18071| 895| 18966 








(a) These figures represent the districts of the Japan Methodist Church in which the Methodist Epi 1 Church 
For complete statistics of the Japan Methodist Church, see table following Summary of General Statistics by ae Pet 
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II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | 
1. Manila Area. Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Calle 2 ce (ae 4 1 5 16 145| ... 5| 3769] 6330] 10099 -| 10099 
4 1 ioe : : on 4 GBI ek 12} 2535] 3068} 5603] 116 5719 © 
; ACA Y : 2 5 daa; het 7| 3035} 2403} 5438] 206 5644 
“lire - faker le a ; 2 3 BGh Ric 19} 1597} 1252) 2849 79 2928 © 
N i j Stokes 2 2 2 124 40| 7939] 1867] 9806) 148 9954 | 
BMPANLA A <2 csgeencoee I i alee a 1 ea 14 OL rene. 117 16] 6504} 9356] 15860} ...| 15860 ° 
2 3 2 1 19 219 69| 3154) 3622) 6776] 293 7069 ° 
7 - sees pe Z 2 5 23 OF] ARS at 8} 1363] 3765] 5128] 1345 6473 
z 2 NUD Fee 9 109}. 1] 3121] 1664] 4785 53 4838 | 
SL ObAl ate® ada tacsn aga 14} 2) 14 30] 23) 2 54 14 33 57 155} 1008 177/33017|33327| 663 
4 Q acl é 44) 2240] 68 
TASTOVGAT = jaune tee 15| 2| 14 31] 22] os 47 13 26 52 94| 1279 58] 153/31372|33810| 65182} 4591 ors 
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CONFERENCE 


for equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 





















































































































































Baprisus | SUNDAY PRopERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHooLs (Loca Currency) Foreren Fievp (Locat Currency) 
Ps 3 g QB = DEBT = 8 
m ws ° 5 i—| Qo 
euesvel S |e) olay ce | San) 38 % lpssl 8s 12 [83 2 
a} 2\5} 2 |8| 8 |'3|28/38e8| $2) 2 & ECE G8 Soest 9S 
Bl alo} S jal S |x| Sai | she ou) @ | zu | & fagd)e= | BS | 53") €. 
oo Gs 3 : + ort 23° 4 = Ey 
Moco c ret Sel ol Bede Be ga Ba a | & | a fee] $ee| 2a |SS"| BS 
s| 2) 4) 2/4) 22/4] 25 |2| 22 |ad2 a | @ | a | & Bosezel ae ee8| Os 
eh pe 35 8a || Be) 83s) 8x 2 1$55| 35 8/O'ls| so 
era). 8) 8 32/8] 3 e4\3e3| 2s 8 | 2 (S80| SSe] e5/Cua] Se 
S/S) 2| 2\2| &6|/2| 88 |2| 85 |8e5) Be | S | 2 | = eas 85S) 28 |Sz5| 8 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27 1.28 29 30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
t t t 
178} 210 55| 2534] 66] 48985} 12 3160} 1} 8000) 63440) ..... 
49| 23) 23] 1301| 23) 3320] 10/1150] .-| --.-) sec} icc] weet “aol i708] 267] 1786] 7a4l 1668) 6138 
35 83 57| 2494] 56] 25586) 13 6770} 2} 16000) 44200] ..... 100 485] 3801 615 7868} 2209 3479} 17972 
27 13 27) 11380] 20) 11215} 4 T2001 chase! 3000; ..... 619 118} 1146 252 285) 2100 1380 5163 
40 25 20} 966) 17 9596) 4 339) .. 1500). ../..4 80 150 534 158 1495} 5343 1574 9104 
a a a re aa ba 6 3550 2 Shope 64400] ..... 600 170) 3131 328 858 755 1618 6690 
GO0| Tonle. ecce SHIR OCOUO IE wre ihe rete cl gets J nee 04 
61 13 46] 1864] 31) 16045) 6 630) 4] 25000 5420] ..... 602 400 ined 385 oir 9387 308 Tee 
234| 127) 109) 9030] 68] 158775] 28} 15710] ..| ....| 334320] ..... 3418 790} 16189} 2496] 28479] 26291} 13153) 81608 
| 228) 151 47) 3394] 28] 169960} 18] 14090] 6] 48000} .....] ..... 295 66] 13718} 2776} 18467) 1861 7039| 43861 
, 59 28 28} 1118) 29 7530} 8 665) <.) 2...) SEOOO! ....... 551 466] 2038 294 2237 778 1887 7234 
| 45 a 35} 1429] 24] 13691] 8 BOON Zh 200008 a ccah, Usnatexite bates 35) 1126 157 1172 905 1245 4605 
\@ 82 49 59| 2783) 42) 17880) 15 1985} 2! 15000} 24100) ..... 255 239) 3233 399 405| 14612 2863) 21512 
| 99 44 41} 1934] 55 6615) 9 ENG heat raarchith By CaN ak es: 100 165) 3089 325 645| 2058 2040) = 8157 
1216] 832] 615/382405|507| 512698/141] 51096] 21]164000| 571380} 343230 9000| 3544] 57471] 9617] 69923) 80532) 47172) 264715 
1233 528! 617132730'500} 811621]129| 51142] 21|164000|1285807| 343230} 44094] a4709| 40836] ....| 88077| 37834] 33065} 194812 
a On church and parsonage property only. 
} 
METHODIST CHURCH—<() Easr ann West Conreurmnces 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
133 12 41| 3420) 9] ..... Shaved 1} 16000 8000} 526380) ..... 7901} 1382 1176 462 2682) 13603 
34 53 28), 2002) -4) -....: ch eter, Ty 12280)) hse 145230} wos 2996 524 329 330 1516 5695 
2G). “a. Di 99815 Gy) Mec cn Ales ares Tab 04 1) Vaee LOZ5ON™ Warts 2167 366 217 690 650 4090 
! 478 76 42) 4031] 26) ..... Rol Soke: 9} 58750|2500000) 175600} ..... 21412} 3171 1370} 13799 8280] 48032 
237) .48) 105) 7805! 20) ..... DON riches 2 2} 60000) ....-% 26300), a5: 12705) 1895 1038} 7980 4832! 28150 
| 193 61 42) 2480) 9] ..... TAY tet 4} 60000) 180000) 648000} ..... 6905) 1664 905) 3201 2091) 14766 
| 48 2 A NST S70) EI Seas By aie 2a gga i © rey dae I eee) a eRe 3037 667 §22| 3431 1155] 8812 
| 91 40 25) 1814] 8 eae Dip O 200) Maerscasis!|!" arcrcvsvetl|) <yetensjels 9123} 1308 952) 7429 3244] 22056 
47 43 10} 788) 2 Dm sicdn DiresaOO Me cer ceily ietntet® ayes 1457| 276 69 149 299} 2250 
1282) 335] 325)/24808] 91) ..... BOE es Sea 21|246661}2688000/ 1532260 67703| 11253 6578| 37471| 24449) 147454 
2124] 223} 361/26582] 89) ..... ei 21) 77060} 835550|1624400 49670| 10670 4753| 32476] 126951| 224520 
Canadian Methodist and Methodist South territory. 
ONFERENCE 
‘or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
217| 446 72) 4829| 39} 47630] 18 GEO) hae | Ril lei ielectaa| licceabel hacorocd 6905 30 85| 1400) ..... 8370 
} 221] 121 32), 1526] 14) 22500} 5 7200) 3} 11000} 14800 GOOQ. wicca 2591 16 15 507 1348 4477 
317] 166 25| 2368] 19} 45700} 10 BED Ml LOOOOW see xe!) Stel Je eaie 7504 (al Saas 1195 10382 9782 
75 80 28) 2364] 26) 37940) 1 PAO DI DZO0GO Pescara tsi otal. 1741 21 21 350 592} 2725 
| 161) 212 42] 4573} 23] 197900] 7} 11300} 5}132000) 189000] 315000; ..... 8993 516 1045} 810 969} 12333 
| 465) 308 46] 5811] 36] 45504] 13 6065} 1] 10000} 40000} 40000) ..... 5307 20 12| 2982 2223) 10544 
| 445) 325 61] 4861] 39] 30208) 9 3050] 2] 20000) ..... 16400) ..... 5764 25 15| 2827 564 9195 
4/9123] 151 21) 1759] 17) 24638) 4 ESOL GOOG ve vreczeit) testes ll ate sce HC ete al oes eon 682) 2374 
| 277| 152 28) 2284) 16] 23550) 5 pit habe | Be deere | MRA eec a fipevenc teen (ee cies che 3954 77 144 14 172} 4361 
| 2301 61| 35 30375 9229] 475642| 72| 46171) 15/209000} 243800) 377400] ..... 44451 756 1287] 10085 7582| 64161 
etl 16 3 76| 66842| 12]151000| 290900] 404000]... 49285] 853) _2227| 16106] 14104] 82575 





| 2964] 1686 373|82097|244| 587383 
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2. Singapore Area. 


“MALAYA, 
(Repeated from 


Unit of local currency is the Straits Settlements dollar, which equals 55 cents gold. _ 




















UNORDAINED 

















































































j OrpAINED ‘+ 2 
Misstonaries oF |“ Native PREACHERS Native Au Tue Curistian CoMMUNITY 
THE BOARD b=) PREACHERS | Nantyp = 
‘ MEMBERS AND Fa) 
o OF CON- LOCAL | Rnorters | WORKERS |, | ies, 
10 | & g PREACHERS 618 ars = 
MEN |WOMEN Solas ad FERENCE Z 2 pe q tS ei 
DISTRICTS Altes. = 2 | @ eee 3 
+ | z & |S_| se | 84] 80 
aia nae z 8 =| 88 23/2. 
= a|g|.2| 3 = & @ |es| 2s |S] 2S 
® el-s| 2 se) 3 3 S = Sm] om Ale ‘3 
3/9 a|.o° gq = ae Q P=) aol aq Ay | 1 3 oO 
Ea elell/zicl =| #| #| 8] 2 | 2 g|23| 82| Se |S3\ saa 
‘3/ 5/ 2im| 3/3 = aa au hl anes a “2 Gi 8 SEI Soy | ae] Eo 
Blelelzl2i4l4| 2| s| 2| | 2) 2 | 3) €|és £2) 28 |22] 258 
1 alslaisiel7}s| 9 | 441 | 12| 13 | 14 | 15] 16] 17] 18] 19 | 20] 2 
F 9 2 35 21 1573} 1403} 2976] 446 3422 | 
Mobos ae eas nl ged aay 8 673| 548] 1221] 59] 1280 
Penang isis ciweiee. .a4 geo) 2b 5 319} 167; 486] 92] 578 
GaraWale nce ct iors oe 12 17 1120] 291) 1341} 262] 1603 
Singapore... .......0s06+ = 4 Cle sees 6 867} 226] 1093) 36] 1129 
BP Ota ates kia ctee ares 16| 4 14 8) 42) 30 17 8 66 57 4552] 2565| 7117) 895 8012 
Bast Year. dene <3 17 14| 8] 40] 30 nd ats Aaet 4089} 1922] 6011] 1297 7308 
NETHERLANDS INDIES | 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 
DEVO cere emicattnie cere 8{ 2.10) 3): 23|-2)5.2 4 Ook, aii ea 12 2 2 11| 459] 108 567| 131 698 ~ 
South Sumatra.......... BY eK PaaS eee eee Be reere Ho alee emerges i se ee ee 1 48 84 132 18 150 
West Borneo...........- Drala ee leer ee bo eS pe eg 1} 207) 138) 345) 146 491 
Potalereca cites skies 10} 2) 12) 4) 28) 2) 2 4 Di swcrserlea ieee 25 2 2 13] 714} 330) 1044) 295 1339 | 
Mast V@ar sa sicisssnic» 11| 3] 14] 6} 34] 3]... 7 Dee estes 13 1 5 6] 663] 363) 1026 29 1055 | 
NORTH SUMATRA | 
Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. { 
MOtall sas arenes | 4 | 3| dl i “3 a oy <7 oa Hl tal “a 1 344] 265) 609! 93 702» 
Last Year cARP RN ASO MBUEE Deed KE wee pistes ass Gt ks oa 223) 112 335 27 362 
III. SOUTHERN ASIA 
: SOUTH INDIA ) 
1. Bangalore Area Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. { 
Bancalorésst.) sand. sek eae AS | 3) eel iat 1) 32 16] 137] 507| 912) 1419] 369) 1788 ° 
CIGAUD es reser melee ese e> 4) ..] 4 SiiieZ like 3 eee 99 48 44] 826] 7818] 8644] 3894] 12538 | 
Bidar. . 8 eet any 4) 2)... 4 3 38 21 59} 699] 5517] 6216) 2574 8790 | 
Gulbarga. lek kihee Seales 2 2 16 15 39} 440] 3540] 3980] 1536 5516° 
Hyderabad. Pd ee he’) 4) 5) .. 4 6 47 18 31] 1076] 2957] 4033] 1399 5432 
Madras. ; eRe SI 2i5 1 3 4 53 43 88] 1035] 2442) 3477] 1906] 5383 
Raichur. ¢ ea ea! a dll a 3 1 45 2 14| 127} 2288] 2365] 1137 3502 
Sironcha aos taae aie | [becca ad! 2| 3 2 1 21 7 34] 210} 460 670} 553 1223 
Waikarabad ci ec/oecs ens Zi Ll 3 6] 4 6 4 76 47 69] 3939|17966] 21905) 7250] 29155. 
Yellandu...... RO i ee Pall ree rahe 1 ve 10 6] 11] 195} 1574] 1769] 1050] 2819 
—_ |—_—_——-—- —C 
Moballs oesvess Opry ate 17) 2) 19 38] 28] 4 30 26 1 437 223) 526] 9054/45424| 54478/21668] 76146 
hast Wears ene cie. ale 18| 3} 21 42| 25] 1 17 8 17 3 362 6| 257} 499} 8085|43691| 51776|19605| 71381 k 
BURMA MISSION | 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. f 
BUTMe8 Os i). en ee CoH Res] hi ut 11| 6 4 32 367| 296] 663) 122 785 * 
a racdss cenane ess: 1) Salat Maateteal 3 2 2 i] 203} 73] 276) 77] 363 
Hnglish...6...........-. 2) ..) 2 4) 5 cars 5 1 260} 311 291] 209 500 
EDGIAD sat enadevvcerene sf Q] suf 2) as] 8 a. 1 1 13 3] 322) 215} 537] 189 726 
BOUL Soe lignay es 11] ..] 10]'..| 21] 13 "od 52 1) 4] 1152] 615] 1767} 597| 2364 
Last Year..........-| 10 8|_..| 18) 16 4 52 6] 1] 3] 1080|_ 481] 1561] 501] 2062 
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CONFERENCE 
1923 Report) 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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B Sunpay PROPERTY ConrRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
APTISMS 
ScHoois (Loca Currency) Forerien Fietp (Loca Currency) 
& Q B DEBT g 
& &0 S S ; > Ba 
2| 8#/a| s a| alee =| Se 72 Se| 8a q 
s| 2/2| 3 [sls |s| Se] S28] 38 e lpeslia |= [2.8] 2 
3) e\5| a || 2 [glad leee| sé] 2 GS eS sires | 2) Bos | 
ele) ee) PSR le eal ee lie oP ee ego es |e es.) Be 
ei Sh eS). el S| eh S| eh | ge Re me | a | @ (8ae] 828|Se).5°] Bs 
a] 2] 8| BI18| sa/8] 82/4] $8 |ga~| 23) = | Be | 8 ASS ays] Be | Ses] c& 
2| =| 9] gle| £816| 22 || Sa \gee| Be | & | 3 |S leeclabel oe |Saa| a8 
I Rs ee 5| S. 6.9.5 en ES 42 |2 =6s i 
2/ S| 2] 4/4| ko |2| gi |e) 85 |aa5| Be] 6 | 4 | S eazleSS/ 28 |S25| as 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27 ‘| 28 29 30] 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 | 41 
al * * * * * 
i ey af a » eee Yi pba 8} 65000} 400000} 195000) 34300 | a rie 220 ve 7140 5114] 29105 
J walkin MARE, Sauce heal gra 46 470} 4926 5753] 17860 
3 ne - : ee é Phat : cts b an 350000} 110000} 70000 3478 45 321} 1896 3451 9191 
LL) ries ee nee 3000 2375 100 40] 2500 3694 8709 
67 71 10} 1209} 4] 35800! 4] 13250] 8]100000} 900000) 250000) 125000 9807 159 830] 2281 6653} 19730 
527| 466 85| 5229) 45} 198475) 35] 103000] 19]205600]1650000| 555000] 232300 88242 570 2375| 18743] 24665] 84595 
450} 426 72| 5250| 35] 183100] 36] 116590] 19]205600} 730400] 352500 8009 33872 590 2490] ....| 11680] 48632 
* Repeated from 1921 Report 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
31 27 14; 1019) 5} 82700} 4} 11000} 3) 50000) 140450; 65000) 68000 870| 3445 89 571 427 4378 8910 
6 1 MY GT 220000) Sah ss Sea) tence 2000) Scns 15000) .... 510 5 OBN aaa 1696 2306 
15 24 6} 215] 9] 133850) 5 2800} 1) 6000 850) aria. 500 1759 MS 618 900 744 4021 
52 52 21} 1401} 16} 116050} 9} 13800] 4! 56000! 142800) 65000} 83500 870) 5714 94 1284} 1327 6818] 15237 
34 71 16} 12901 14} 115750] 8} 13250 3| 48000} 170560] ..... 68970] 1358} 8265} 1354 332 2193 21218] 33362 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
32 Al ce 628 4 59600| .. | Shasts | Be rah 85000] ce. e. | 74145 wre OSGAL ede ei ice mule | Peril) ene 3494 
36 22 St 440i Ff 60000). oe. ae | 2000! foe. 13760 : | 791 ae | 23 bial 1310 7536 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
58 87] 144] 3400] 7] 32860] 6] 32495] 2| 16000) 247750] 244401| 60500 4609 438 403 1392 6842 
151] 238} 130] 2758] 7} 14800] 23) 62625) 3) 37500) 63218) 38500] 32147 5599 134 21 1087 6841 
— 679) 502) 118) 1980) ..| -..... 11} 14400) 1} 10500} 32000) 43500} 11010 2605 a en Me an 
= 81} 103 Ce CT) a 10} 21400) 1} 12500 1100)!" sincere 6699 a wad ae ae ae ee 
| 672] 350 94] 2554) 2] 40000} 17) 66200} 3) 75000) 120000) 152000] 93448 640: é 5 
211| 233] 103] 4063] 37] 85207] 20] 1388700} 4} 80000) 63790} 110500} 90763 7390 264 127 776 3738] 12295 
77| +188 M4 FOO) ctl D a rek 17| 17835] 1) 12000}. 14000} 42500 3500 1271 25 TG) nee 5 1317 
i 19 66) 1523) 1 150} 3 8125] 1) 13000 8380) 60050} ..... 840 71 111 415 657 2094 
448] 679] 284] 5436) ..] ..... 43] 32520] 3] 39000} 164600} 40000 4883 4680 ny TG), eae 42 4855 
441 86 10), 208) 2h. a 9| 18564} 1] 18000} 33000) ..... 7875 602 33 32 49 716 
£ 1048]23344| 54] 172517|159| 412864] 20/313500) 754438} 731451} 310825) ....) 35068} 1472 1047} 2098} 138151} 52836 
| ten aoe 999|25138] 52] 170100]144| 350718] 21|339695| 693486] 684786] 324353] 12226] 28208] 2150 5678| 4863} 75638] 116537 
CONFERENCE 
Wor equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
28000; 225920) 119528) 3800; 3349] 1112 470| 3227 1498 9656 
: iu ij %3 et i 60000 a iy Ks bay ty 78000} 86383} ....} 2010 989 88} 1200 1324 5611 
. 5 14 4} 265; 1; 175000) -..|° ..... 1} 12000} 306200} 245000) ..... ...-|' 5882 a fe ae at ps 
: 69 48 20} 601) 2 2000} 2 650) 1] 10000} 16800) ..... 14012 120} 1152 5 9 
. 91 i, 821500} 8 5640} 6] 97500/1048500] 548920] 219923] 3920] 12393] 4132 1614} 6888] 11363) 36390 
36 7 él 3058 7| 321500} 6 9950] 6} 78000/1047500] 470020] 232223] 3000] 10626] 323 6232} 10548} 10737] 38466 
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2. BombayfArea BOMBAY 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 333 cents gold. 
; ORDAINED UNORDAINED i 
Missronaries or | Native go aes, Native Frna Tue CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
THE BoaRrp = PREACHERS N fees = 
remy MEMBERS AND : eS 
>] 2] oF con- | LOCAL EXHORTERS Wonmsas E m Sao 
ole] gs PREACHERS 6 8 Awl 2 
MEN |WOMEN| _; |") | -4| FERENCE zm 12 Senieas "7 
DISTRICTS es Gi ml ee el oe 
a] S} al p 3 3 @ |_| #6 |=3| 2° 
4 4| 3/2} 3 5 g 8 | pol a= |E9S| 28 
Z o|-3| 2 roel es s om| & A} Be 
a 5| a] = 2 a 3 B =| 3 G=H(Euls q 
yz o Fe Q alan] sa o| 0 
‘ q 3 © uate sst Go A i =| 2 @|So| 8°] —& | .8s5] 8s 
| . S|Elf S| zl alg) 3| =| B] 3] 2 | = | a| £| Bel Be) 2a | eel gee 
<a SISIEIBISISIS5) €] 6] +] 2l| <a | 2 | 3S) El|oslaazlag |as| eos 
i 1 2/31/4]/5/6/7]8]| 9 10 ; 11 12 13 14 15 16| 17] 18 19 20 21 
See Ee ram ra i DT ee ee ee 
LER Spagna Op ocaoeaon 1 1 Pa PA ee 1 Bill Bests a 34 arc 37| 210} 195 405 52 457 | 
IBOMDaVirrteie << skein niet 4 3 i 3] 3 Gh ae 4 36 3 18} 1063} 275) 13388} 371 1709 
IN@R DUE c, 5 a0 xeon eecciere 2 2 Alli 2 eee 5 4 2 38 8 36] 302] 267! 569] 323 892 
QOBA semaine core ehatehasnieto ever 3 3 6) 3 AN Urls it 30 1 34) 664) 646/ 1310} 721 2031 
Mo tales: <Arctasce sree 10 9 19] 10} 3 16 7 7 138 12} 125] 2239) 1383] 3622) 1467 5089 
11 22| 15] .. LN eee 9 2 158 13} 146] 2217| 1207] 3424} 1389 4813 / 
GUJARAT ) 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. | 
aif en 12 5 Gree 112 AD! 222 95| 2329] 5460] 7789] 4128] 11917 
Biel Olena 12 5 4 1 66 74 35 82] 1384} 5681] 7065] 3636] 10701 
ebb ds ahs a CBC) PaD sacl a) Gal Ga) deal een) 
Total.... 6; 1) 7) 2) 16) 11) .- 36 16 15 1 241 115 35} 250} 4895|18919} 23814|14003] 37817 [ 
Last year....... 6] 1]-—7| 2. 16], 12} 2 35 lf 16 1 212 160 28] 235} 4591|18106] 22697/13196| 35893 j 
INDUS RIVER} 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. 
Ajmere..... Se Oe OS 4 4|. 8] sl 3 rh ern 10 46 37 36] 1303] 1296] 2599] 1094 | 
Baluchistan 1 i} ZA Beslh dete 2 2 1 7 4 8 71; 309 380} 145 oe 
atala Riga agate aie oi fachol tec Near | haces LS eee 2 24 3 22] 1535] 1652] 3187] 3395 6582 
Bhatinda Ry Seta ec sGnate scl ota? Sallie. Salas 5 we 11 31 74 29] 3343] 6005} 9348] 4464] 13812 
Bikanir Ce ee Sales eat > ee 6 TS) ei Rense 2 14} 229} 810) 1039} 478 1517 
WASSaT sy eien ois sv e's Suhel Die 2 1 5 in Mane 20 17| 1718) 3018} 4736] 2279 7015 
pence AAT eee 2 2| . 4; 3 Gi) at 5 19f ..c.f 298 53] 3229] 8171] 11400] 9367] 20767 
SION fee tistve ihe een eee 1 DG Pare 3 1 20 19 4| 335) 819} 1154] 658 1812 
Ota ccrklawss sinters 2 8 8} ..| 16] 12) 4 28 3 41 169 457} 183]11763|22080] 33843]21880| 55723 
Mast Years ocr bes >= 8 Slo a6]) 13.5 29 4 40 184 595] 211|12527|24251| 36778 21804] 58582 ; 
3. Calcutta Area BENGAL 
: Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. 
/ ACEI) Dis aR Eee DOR eEROe Ze ale 3 6] 4] .. 3 5 8 26). ae 2 4 32 : 
Gaaiusenpie a dives) aieea| alee 12] 8| 25] 35] so1| ‘o72| iarsl deel Sau 
Calcutta Hindustani...... * 1 i Nina? | Roe nee 10 13} 14! 211] 367] 578) 122! — 700 
Pinolish ease ates 6 ANPP 10 (0h = 9 an cae | ane 7] 15] 33] 506 2 i 
3 53 559) 427 986 | 
SBAAUID Cate cle cists wamineae 2 2 4) 3] 2 2 2 re 4 % 12} 270} 203 473) 244 raved 
Santhal Ss gbsen eee eee 3 3 6) 2.) 2 2 9} ....{ 5] 9] 237] 540] 777] 937| 1094 | 
NW ee sas ouonapaTeaunoe 1 1 1 Ss eee aces 7| 88) 29] 117] 94 211 
istaleee. ene! a6 15] 1) 14] ..| 30] 18] 7} 18] 14] 42 67} 14} 64] 146] 2745] 3587] 63321 2444 
8776 © 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. 
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CONFERENCE 





Yor equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

























































































Baptisms Des PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS oF THE CHURCH ON THE 
CHOOLS (LocaL Currency) Fornran Fienp (Loca Currency) 
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‘CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
“or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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CONFERENCE 
Yor equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics : 
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+ Repeated from 1923 Report. 


LUCKNOW ) 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. | 
ACY CoN VO ea ; 
; ORDAINED UNORDAINED 
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4. Delhi Area NORTH INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which equals 334 cents gold. 
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NORTHWEST INDIA | 
Unit of local currency in the rupee, which equals 33} cents gold. 
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a Includes 4 in special work. 
Ee Saha tANGOLA MISSION 
; 1. Cape Town Area Unit of currency is the 
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CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


























































































































Baptisms SuNDAY PROPERTY ConrTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
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CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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‘CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * 
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* Repeated from 1922 Report 
|\CONFERENCE 
'Jnited States gold dollar 
+ * * * 
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* Repeated from 1922 Report 
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CONGO MISSION 


Unit of local currency is the Belgian franc, which equals 5 cents gold. 
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RHODESIA MISSION 
Unit of currency is the 
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* Repeated from 1923 Report. 
SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
Unit of local currency is the 
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Potaleeya ck ateeige cid 8} 3) 11 22) 2| .. 2 2 PAU ee 9 8) 3846] 5044) 8890 8890 
Last Year........... 8] 31 9 20; 2| 1 2 2 87 8] 128 15] 24561 4597] 7053 7053 
2. Covington (U.S.A.) Area LIBERIA 
E Repeated from 
f Unit of currency is the 
WS aeRe eens ccs Wabeicteisie scares eo sreilaste 4 4 OES SS eee 17 568 12 580 
CaperMount :: c)ss ss + or 1 eta Oh Gace PE Ae A Me cae Metre a 8 188}. 28 188 
Cape:Palmas...%5..5..3. 1 2) 4 4 2 28) ic . dah Sec . ORAS TSI aS ees 4902 
Marshall....... 0.200004. . ae me ee 4p ll) 9a} a oal gol” 0 
Monrovia......-..-.--.- 3 6 6 1 Dh yee el etter he AeA ee 62} 860 14 874 
Saint Paul River......... 1 1 6| 3 13) ...c] cea]. 20] 729[- 20) a74o| ot yaa 
ASStOWN....-..+++-+0++- 1 2 re 2 4) so. apo seh. <.af O45) S58l- 2BEORP  e 2898 
Sinpemnter. sciatica 1 Bie aa 13} ....] ...] ...[ 489] 188] 627] 282) 909. | 
iG all cg alte Sees 6} 1 2| 16 28 13 77) ....]  ...] ...| 7628} 2528! 10156) 1043) 11199 - | 
Wast Mears. cs cece 5 ae Tee 31 21 | eae 128] ....) ...1 ...1 6834] 1696] 8530] 679 9209 
*Includes On Trial. 
V. LATIN AMERICA 
ere MEXICO 
1. Mexico City Area Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Wentralt vows sues snes Flea) ena CRC Sines 7 if 2 9| 1226] 1259] 2485) 80] 2565 
Hastern.....--...--..--. 1 aye ee | a | 2 Fel eters 6 : Es 1} 621) 530) 1151 52 1208 
MeRMO dice cass ts antes veh Se P iellotaceld nate ue 4 ah Wlegnte 5 IG) aap x.) 4352] 625 977 39 1016 
INONt HORS tere ssnwd stars eae Ue ca Fast Dies Se Nera) beens] ees 1 Bhiaitcracd 1} 244) 394 638 ll 649 
IBUCDIA eran ceili tievec cen 2) 3 Loe Soltek) | 174 Nees 10 Us ral eres 15 Bale secre 3] 1768) 2245) 4013) 183 4196 
TST a pe ee 6} 4], 9] 2a 120) 18) ab) ga) ales YA ga G5 Site o Netra ena 
Last Year........... ee eS | A Gee es eS ee 46031 5050 9602! g9sl 10860 
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For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

































































Baprisms SUNDAY Property CoNnTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locat Currency) Foreien Fievp (Loca Currency) 
i 3 8 2 ms DEBT = 8 
& nan | 3 g s | ae 2 n— n 
| ale] = 18] 3 || 8 \eaa] 28 B lpss| 8s |B 18.8] 2 
S| 3/8| 3 |8| S |8| 28 |28e| 22|. 2 & (858/88 | an | BES] B 
wD a |d 3 a GI ce) Se |S ae] eh 3 = AH \Sund| os we | so] & 
oa = be = -S6s| Sy a os 23 2 als: [ey S| eS 
S| 3/3) yg, |e] g8lei eel seal eo, & | 2 | a [eee] Bee| Sa |S") se 
i o| 28l\s| 32/2/83 |Sael 831 = | =e | & Ase Sesl| Be |Sse| Se 
a| S| 2) 2/4) a2 \3| gb |=] a3 |a22| gc] 2) 2) s Ges seals ee] Se 
aac ‘ Aa By | Bog] 8 6 ‘ 3 OO| 3 oe K a| 3 
Es) a Se) ee 5S S|) S242 |/Ba.8) B. ‘a j8a Sod) Fa|/ige| 8+ 
2/6|2|2\2| 8|2| 88|2| 85 (Sse) | S | 2] & |ESs)/855| 28 | S28) Ss 
22 | 23 | 24 | 25/26) 27 | 28] 29 | 30] 31 32 33 34 | 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
20) m9) 2) 288) 3) 2400) 1) 20000) 4) 45000] 5000). .....] ..... Sen ee Rea ee ee ...-} 1039] 1039 
15 3 1}; 203) 1 4900] 1 8000) 2} 16000 BOOON Leics ste. eect SANG uteetelRobeeenstol A ategerens ease 1461 1461 
41] 25 4618) 13} 284000) 2) 50000) Si800000! ~4000) eal wd) da ceee[. GhccHl ees. Joe fe LOTZSI 07779 
76 37 7| 1009} 7} 291300} 4] 78000] 9/361000} 12000} .....] ..... Week Meno oe fet call eneehastc --.) 28270] 13279 
9 il 6} 768] 4} 85500} 4] 89000} 9] 51000 CONG) Sasa fee Behl ees a eee Sef oes 7000 
CONFERENCE 
United States gold dollar 
* * * * * * 
386} 110) 62) 3348]-71| 6500):27) 4750) 8] .7750|) 3150) .....] ..... mbohl(tacharal| Somaeratetel baer chive ans 160] 3885) 4045 
48 15 11} 1197} 11 3000] 10 2770} 2} 3500); 18830} 11500) ..... Sele arias pie colin cise ae 1185 1185 
102} 132 11} 1395) 12 3500} 23) 20430) 5] 14250} 54970) 24900) ..... BoA) ees arrestee hammer Rages 500 5425 5925 
57 72 24) 2504} 29) 11750} 18 1906), 2) 3000): 11570) ....2)  ...-- wes BOO. (SSF een Hin 355 855 
593} 329] 108] 8444/123} 24750) 73} 29850} 12] 28500} 88520] 36400] ..... eae 11) Wile seers | ey Cee 660} 10850) 12010 
428] 367] 101] 7417|104| 22025] 73] 29850] 12] 25536] 94705] 26925] ..... sates OOO Senora 4500 3225 8625 
MISSION CONFERENCE : 
United States gold dollar 
214) 164 91| 3881) 67 3810] 3 Zio| 628750) 40000) J.5..}) one. Bone 562 eee Sasa eases 602 
129} 91) 69} 1250) 32} 1350) 2 TOO alerted’ Rares acccate Sonal ee296 191 isares ARG learicer se 315 
, PEON ist wack eel o MOO eel) Paes ESL OO GOES Tare ex nae te corslet tees gues oa ae PEOOOT (ie oaene See WR OGES 2676 
592) 255} 160] 5131/101) 5560) 5 375|| +7 88750) 40000) 52.4)... Seoul sodGoh 128i 4. Sacral 3 ceretet| MOOR 
351] 141] 159] 5279] 97 5550] 5 B15 Al S87O0|, AOO0O}) Vor. sc |) tee snr ven et 1520 Eis eres Pool Meroe 1655 
CONFERENCE 
the 1923 Report 
United States gold dollar : 
29 32 14| 593] 13] 19650) 4 FOSS iL cutecstalh recien sym setate 51 105 400) .... 52 271 138 861 
7 3 3] 195} 3 3000} 1 OT oon Whi. Sansntil Pe cetincatalf ovr aire] he tars 6 Zan SG r 40 207 11 488 
Absit sol -21e4) 2b 2748ai) 17. S850) cal oce| seal. nese Tree Cyan Ra 246] 188 234) 2170 
Oi... 38] 1382) 4 SO5ON eh cscs sil Wa Peseta ond cretatcs=t[aaereretess LBOW sare 156) os: 40 700 37 933 
31 25 6] 817) 6] 83597) 2 B2DO RN. Meas 60} ....] 1847 228 250 515 1486 4326 
TAfeeiot) 13)) SSI 16) 4875) 00./5)\ Male co 36 2} 1180} 225 240 99 179] 1928 
528] 386 so) ae 3,6 Pes O10) |e js) emia sees Pabeeen i621) ieee omen var 10 11 133 
187} 206 7| 232) 9) 12752) 4) 5347 GAS) Brscteec |) 289). Secces 52) 1303 193] 1837 
1257| 835} — 90) 6757) 88}. 199927) 28) 27897) 22)... (e-.e]) se... a1261} 113] 5535] 684 920} 3243) 2289) 12671 
802] 279 $8} 4989), 79} 198318] 25) 26822) oof etd eee | eee ee ibe oie. f 4992 405) eves 1708 1219 8324 





a On churches and parsonages only 


CONFERENCE 


For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 





113) 80) 12) 1783) 8| 413500; 7] 57000; 1; 40000; 55000) 684000] 5800) 4700) 14339} 1068) 5135) = 275 660| 21477 
8} 11] 14! 814] 11] 71750] 7} 31100] 2} 17500) 61000) 50000) ..... 5510} 3638] 347 710} 250 500} 5445 
AQ w4AO|) 246 T24eET > 81400) — 7) 1Tb00 cee | eee] See eel ees .---| 1982] 274) 1121) 1990 925| 6292 
15} 11} 16} 690} 7| 32100] 6] 60560] 2] 17250) 135000} 50000] ..... ....| 3753} 268 549} 600 591} 5756 
68| 114] 39] 1826] 24] 167600] 6] 13850] 1] 18000] 206500] 136500} 35900} 1000} 8190} 802) 2173) 7797} 1672) 20634 





253| 256} 105} 5837] 67| 716350] 33] 174010] 6] 92750|*457500| 920500) 41700] 11210) 31902) 2754) 9688) 10912) 4348) 59604 
245| 293) 921 6264! 69! 701560] 34! 310510] 6] 92750] 685400] 9205001 53410] ....| 32276] 32281 66851 14651] 11755] 68595 


* Reappraisal on Puebla District 
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CENTRAL AMERICA | 


Unit of local currency is ; 
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Miasionantes oF | Mien rene asec eset ‘To Curistian Community 
7THH BoARD =I Preacaers | yanivn ua 
foo MEMBERS AND ce 
SIE] gl oreo | 20th] Benommens | Womens! [| [sca] 
MEN |WOMEN| | “| <4] PERENCH o xB z om a 
DISTRICTS o| HIS i, g|é Ba | Eo a8 
=] Se 
Poesia he: = 2 I fe £8 |28| 2. 
3 3/213) 4 zl ele] s | 8e| s= |Os| 22 
a) aq i od Oo bor} p=) i=] 2 a =) 3 =| a 5 3 iy LS) g 
3 o|L| 8 Fl os 2] 2 seh ede =} .8/) 33 BO] UE |835 q & 
a/e/2/Slslalsi S| &| 81 3] 21] 3 | ¢] 8] 82] Se! Ss | Se] gas 
SISIE|A/SiSI1S5| &| 6] a] 2] a] 2a] S| El/Ssldzlag las} eos 
1 2131/4}/51/6/7]8| 9 10 | 11 12 13 14 15 16| 17] 18 19 20. |< 2a 
Tad ea a iran (8 es PE A a a SS a NI ta 
SEUTVAMIS RSW oni brates Sie 1) 2) 3) 3). 9 1 s 1 Ene ed 5| 150} 102 252 252 
KO OSES FRIGHT 5 a'e2 sieceusis efor PAR ea Hie rl oA 1 ; Seal) hes t} es 44) 42 86 86 
Ye ershite tke ee 3) 3) 6). 4) 16 1 1 1 3 1 5} 194) 144 338)... 338 
tee Wear Pre iarew 4| 4| 8] 5] 21 hes 2 1 1 1 9| 275) 178 453 47 500 
* Repeated from 1923 Report. 
2. Buenos Aires Area is i BOLIVIA MISSION 
(Repeated from 
Unit of currency is the 
slGtalmr avers Srschsa Ore, hoe | 3| 10 4 10| 31] . | 1 4 3| oe ‘| a -| | | 12| ™ 59 35 94 ‘| 102 
Mast MOAT ue vsivaescs.« pms Zhe SON GON Ped cd eet be) ee el Ns stn < 55 30 85 : 85 | 
CHILE 
Unit of local currency is the Chilean peso, which equals 20 cents gold. 
Northern..js.0¢...<s08-0s 2) 4) 2) 4 12! so 3 2 2 10 4 3} 515) 739) 1254) 105 1359 
Wertoaltene.<c Cac s sche us 6]. 21-4 9) 28 2 5 2 2 7 21 6 5| 936] 1005} 1941) 130 2071 
INCIELH OTITIS ajeteyesse-nctatr avers 3] 7) 9] 9} 28 Z 10 1 7 9 3 5} 1181] 1435} 2616} 161 2777 
INipixaltan' er \sresie ssl tse # sal hes fants Lt ae 2 Bi Teas Fees 66] 61] 127] 30 157 
PES UaL Rates cis, cins -} 10} 138) 18) 22) 63 4 19 5 2 18 42 13 13] 2698] 3240} 5938] 426 6564 
Last Years nescc<. eoet LL) 12}, 23] 261-72 15 6 18 20 16 28} 2430] 3245) 5675] 659 6334 
* Repeated from 1922 Report. 
EASTERN SOUTH 
; Unit of local currency is the Argentine paper dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Bahia Blanca............ Fes lies lees es hae 3} Pseal he Sa A di’, aa. 2| oe) Se ea) IOUT, S38 ees 386 
Buenos Aires............ 6) 4) 10} 2] 22) 4) 1 12 1 2 10 9 28 11 19] 2257) 856} 3118} 581 3694 
Mendozasc... sect. eases seer |isiesea Meena marsh dels 2, 1 ee 6 C) Mees (amar y 4) eos ema b 430 36 466 
Northern he cede bce at eat ee) Bed 11 3 8 2 25) 3 3] 1596} 874| 2470} 892 3362 
nGeiayaecccecen ek hen. UY 7 es ees ats) | ee} 5 2 1 3 1 1 oe 8} 1420] 857] 2277] 463 2740 
MObal ert re Miieet Rae. 8] 6) 14} 2] 30) 13) 1 33 3 7 22 18 76 14 30| 5644] 2884] 8525) 2120) 10648 
ARG Weat eee sioa 8} 22) 10). 201 15]... 30 ri 8 24 12 67 40 54] 5255] 27541 8009] 1844 9853 
NORTH ANDES 
Unit of local currency is the sol, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Wentrelee chin sieiee nia csc de] es | WS ee (a I 2 2) oe 3 8 160] 239 399| 150 549 
TCE ea ee Spire pen 4 tam) Din’ Dae Aa a) Li) foe (eas Jes 2 ll 899} 246 645) 100 745 
DGtalid faces ta eh 4) 7] 10) 7} 28) 6] .. 7 Dil oe detedl ae Oie 5 19 559] 485] 1044] 250 129 
. HASH OMORT ec cuec wae 4| 81 91 41 25] 5) 1 7 hit eee 7 20 487| 741] 1228] 245 re: 
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the United States gold dollar 
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Bercairs Sunpay PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoo.s (Locat Currency) Forrran Fretp (Locau Currency) 
a g R 2 DEBT as 
my e@i| see Ey alee 8 ae oa) 
3) ale) 2 le] = je) Salcedo | Epes #2 12 /.8] 2 
3 | oS es 5 =| asl cS 
#/ 5/3 /é) 3 |é/sé|seg| s{| 2 |e | 2 Egd/ss | Be | Ss*] 2 
Sef me tes] eet lg | Sateel b> mee! 4| 8 | 2 | a (Seal See) 88 [oss] 2S 
a wlel S8i4) Svle Be SH Bs a z A RSE S8s Al ee) Ss 
a) 2) 4) a2) eid] ae ela fees] HB] | a] 2 eeeeele ieee] Ss 
3 = . Aa Bo |.8og| 2m i) 2 |3305|35 3 a| 3 
as a! aS 3 3/342 |33.8| st ‘qd |S e5|/ S34] Fa] Mee). BS 
a/6)] 2) 2l/2| So /2| €8/2| 88 |Sae| de| § | 21S ssl fS5/ 35 |Sesl 8a 
22| 2] 2% | 25|26| 27 {28} 29 [a0] a1 | a2 | 33 | a4 | a5 | 36 | a7 | se | a0 | ao | an 
* 
48 15 8} 630} 2]. 22000) 2] 10000) ..) ....] 26366) ..... 9500 YAO ranel e eebacos ake 714 1414 
36 31 5) eB he a 3500} 1 3000) Di! S000) 1S184) on eke 90 52 225 416 783 
84 46 11] 753} 3) 25500} 3) 138000) 1] 5000} 39550) ..... 9500} .... OWE g.asas 52 225 1130 2197 
25 28 7| 1013] 5| 34450] 3 BOOB), a ees} VSO) oss... 25600 25... 737 428 599 166 1408 3338 
CONFERENCE 
the 1922 Report) 
United States gold dollar 
27 a 3| 380 “ Fae es 2 Atle pre ere aoe | 45000 a 500 eal dene | aces Troe | 500 
5 7 Th SOO eho Sante SOC eaeieet ollie NS ape ec nee 45000]... 400 Bh ahs apes SRE GB oc 400 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * 
27 40 15} 931) 5} 153000] 3} 38000) ..| ....] 500000) .....) ..... ..-.}| 16909 653 1613 400 5594) 25169 
56 72 23} 1284) 9} 650000} 3) 55000) 2] 70000) 879280) .....] ..... soe of 24860 509 2612) 5500 8705] 41686 
101} 103 37| 2859] 15) 330250) 8} 45000] ..| ..../2298240) ..... 120000} 12500) 24752 656 2338) 35000 6497} 69243 
oe 4 3] 162] 4] 114000) 2 SOOO Gedy Sines OOO shrek owed «+e 98800 100 300} 3000 620 7820 
184} 219 78| 5236] 33/1247250| 16) 147000} 2} 70000/3682520) ..... 120000} 12500] 69821] 1918 6863] 43900) 21416) 143918 
184} 219 78| 5336] 39|1108250| 21] 117750} 2] 70000/38447520| ..... 544085| 3972] 65496 984 6722| 22332) 18867| 114401 
AMERICA CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
2 13 iE) 60613) At O00) 23-4000) pa) iva all waa Po ertealll @ oiernd We seo LOU, 243 308| 13798 2278| 19782 
18) 147 36] 2717] 16]1563000] 10} 289500} 3)125000} 485000] 220000} 29000) 5000] 56770} 2327 6916} 5844] 15504} 87861 
ake 5 9) 577) 4] 64000} 2} 51000) ..| .... 8000) -..4.. 4000} ....| 2190 64 312] 7730 3720| 14016 
29) 225 35| 2651] 14) 214000) 10) 158000] ..} ....] ..... 450000 7647 564} 23351] 1378 2597] 23015} 12074} 62410 
4 99 34] 2515| 14] 675000} 6} 638790) ..| ....}| 58200] 380000 8650} 10705} 25170} 1818 3073} 2616} 21013} 53690 
53) 489] 125] 9066) 51/2557000] 31} 603290) 3/125000} 546200]1050000} 49297) 16269]110641) 5825} 13206] 52998} 54589) 237259 
79) 368| 123110229) 48]2117500| 33] 874300| 3{125000] 548200|1050000} 54720) 10100|107724| 7269] 14946] 13623] 66762] 210324 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
17 45 CE) ee Fe Fel Piet Bie 2 18162) 53606] oso. a Eas 585 38 12 1532 2167 
a 15 Gly 664 T= LO000} <4) ate Pra ieeeesee Alte ne OOOO bie brevevejael Breths ahoss s'ewof 8206 168 119 3168 6655 
17 60 15} 1010) -1)- 20000) \..) 0.05. fi 18162) 128606) st. .-1e is... page MOLL 201 131 4700 8822 
7 93 07) 2601 DP 10000 | ee Pi WS162) T2306) Se ae. tee SSLe 889 273 8511] 12922 
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VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 3 BALTIC AND SLAVIC | 
























































































































































1. Copenhagen Area Unit of currency is the 
3 ORDAINED UNorDAINED 4 
Missionaries oF | Narive Preacners* | Native os Tam CuristiaN CoMMUNITY 
rae BoARD P=) PREACHERS | Wann = 
7 MEMBERS AND 2 
Fs Parnes LOCAL | Pyporters | VORKERE ae) e ae 
ole] PREACHERS 6/8 zo 2 
MEN |WOMEN| _;| “| 44] FERENCE A Ves Ppelg Ps a 
DISTRICTS «|| 5 Be Wee er oe 
als zy z 2 |S_| BB |S] 30 
e | § 2 5 8 | ps] es | SS] 25 
3 3] 2) 2 ee) el 3 s | 8a] s= |C.8) ee 
38 Oldie els) 21s l ee ie a|caleal\ eo | eo) 6 oe 
Slelalel4tisis| 2] 2] 2] +] 2 | = 2 | Eel 5] 3@ | Sel woe 
‘ S| S/els|s/2/3| os] S] 8] | 21 3] 8| 8| 22] £5| gz | es] 28s") 
SISIEIa[SIS/6| 2] 6( a] 2) a | a | a] ElOs8 aazles|asieos © 
1 De PGMA ateO MOM | pcoulie Suelo 10} 11 12 13 14 15 iy ape 00 haa 33 19 20 21 ae 
ee ee gee ean en 
Lissa keane WSR Wards Koleos laces IEEE ENE 6 it yo ence) Raat AAs jee 2} 591) 276 867) <2 867 
ene I Sieh eave ee 5| 9 16 2] 333] 199] 532) .. 532 
MRE RGRINS os Skiein as Ones 5 3 3 1 3 1} 154] 148 297 "20 7tman 
PTOtal Re ciesaqrave\ nis ote: 1 1 ve 14 19 3 66 5| 10781 618] 1696} ... 1696 
Included in Russia previously. 
DENMARK ' 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 27 cents gold. i 
WASLOMI A cee heeelcoen es eis] hare Pharisees ers pas 13 es) [Ree ese Dewees | Grice 11} ...] ««.| 2028] 114) 2142) 2. 2142 | 
INOrbherns.< sclera cs ore. cee | (eae) baal etic eee hese (ice PA Vege ee a an oa 2 QZ csoh oo 5, LLG) = 85)" AZBU ee 1201, | 
SOUTHERN cor Woes ce-mnsen es AT eral ceelltonces 1 Tl hale een BbEh GG OO 970 
Motel esas. ase.s\a)s.o eis 36 3 20; ...) ...| 3998; 315} 4313 4313 
HARUN CAR Naso tsla nes 39 pe 21 56] 110} 4187| 3881 4575 1736 6311 sl 
FINLAND ! 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for j 
DRitarilB ans aicroicis ovis cis tars 5] Celle | ee eee et ers 17 ON eee Bho wcws| tial Vos El ae geen 1944 
BWEGISNIS osieesicaaie sayeeyess Lie bats eee: Seales 16 Fo eee TA) ew etd eed ae) eT VOT ae ee 1129 
Motalive cote ss ier abit as 33 AN cats 20} “cael! Seal aeaf e ansdh ened) SOU» aubran meee 3073 
WastiVear ean. case eSillpae 27 Bly ees 20} cee] eel, kel bee DERE? ¢ AO 2127 
FINLAND SWEDISH | 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for ? 
Motalistiesacetms cess ee sl | A os 7 2 1 3 11 1000 rn] 1172 9 1181 : 
First year of organization } 
NORWAY 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
North. Rye e sl todin.e sfonles Boal eorellPsalh eens. call hern. Si ee et Wane 8 25). 23} cee} DOSS1" 7168) 18219) TOF 1328 
WWIGBE pep te testis nt bi ccctitoes Al (ans eee | lect] Wuee mon (ies TO esc i 1 2 60) ...) ...| 2908) 295] 3203] 459 3662 
FORCING he 0c ot ee ne 22 1 2 81] ...] 183} 2984] 222] 3156] 454 3610 
Motalncaateetesens 49 2 2 12 166) ...} 183} 6895} 685} 7580] 1020 8600 | 
Last: Years acpi acs 46 3 1 10 162) ...1 1831 67551 778] 7533] 1040 8573 | 
SWEDEN | 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
BASE eiecjiseeleme nie dull! Salli se 40 3 1 5 47| ...[ 14] 4501] 143] 4644) ...| ‘4644 
IN) AOD aS cokioens en OOGHOTe Belinea ea 18 7 ae 2 B7im coe 2) 2285] 175] 2460] ...| 2460 
DOUCHE s:<166-c0 55 ees Salsalina 34 6 3 2 Solin 4) 4202} 368) 4570) ...|* 4570 
BE tes hoe din ales 3 ae 49] 5 2} 4| 63] -..| 18] 4547] 345] 4892] |..| 4999 
Motalin ss Ravan 141 21 6 13 T8OP eas 38]15535] 1031] 16566 16566 
CSTE ee ie Merl EN ese ES AS A .--{ 19] 1731 _...|_ 271156291 888] 16517| ©. .| 16517 
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United States gold dollar 


















































: Barcus Sunpay PRopERTY ¥ ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
| ScHoots (Loca Currency) Forsien Fintp (Locan Curnmncy) ~~ 
3g eg] 3 DEBT 8 Rey 
mn G > oy a u) 
| ae) Byles a] us Aleale S| SE 2» uo 4 os 4 
2] 3/2] 3 lel = [Slselsd8l s8l, B lppelfa 2 12.8) 2 
a|] 4 4 2 a) 2 223| 3 6 8] 8 od! SB 
| &#/o| = {Al S le ch S68 ip S$ | | & [eed oa 2 Ee.:| Ex 
Ss) sls] o_ |S] of |Slabl|aee| o@] & | 6 | w [Peal bbel ss (oss! 22 
ai sists! 28ls5| S2|8lSeiSaul Sel a |e | 8 BS8l sce] 38 | ssc! 8e 
Ya) S| S| 24] ae |e) 22 |S) 22 | e2) g2| 2 | 3 | 2 FesGes) as |s8®) Ss 
3! s | 8] 8/8] 23/8] 32 /<| 32/888] 25 e | 8 |225/S3a| eb ioed|. se 
—3/8| 2| 2l2| So \2| &6)2| a5 |8ee| B&| § | 2 | = bSs\855) 28 (S28) Es 
22 23 24 25 |} 26 27 «| 28 29 30| 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
| pee 8 27| 1561| 5] 67000) 6] ..... ba Seeks [? AESOOOl eS Aiok Bevieck Lh ae OO) aa tc 1, | ie 40 
| ae g| 14] 1242) 4] 181000] 7] ..... alle ereieifersstO000 | Brearasarsnieee Ee Deccan, OSI Beare ocean 59 
Ce 7 9| 469] 2] 62000} 2) ..... -| Seiete  LOOOOW Aoeateie |) Sarees Aer GO Pe say Sal Aeccted | attire 92 
2 24 50| 3272| 11] 310000] 15] *..... 40000) on .ctf cea Sets ik eee BOF eo. hare 191 
| * Included in column 27. 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| rahi 83 26| 2203] 17|1058390| 11| 615080) ..| ....|1051450] ..... 614721) 27265] 48389] 14955 7274| ..../ 146910] 212528 
car 39 19} 1400} 12) 407600) 5] 102200] ..| ....] 483000) ..... 132429) 6331] 23463) 7197] 5121] ....] 86133} 121914 
| nee 29 16| 1302} 8] 293830); 8] 148000] ..| ....| 105000) ..... 125939] 2251] 18287} 5344 3164] ....] 72845} 99140 
, 151 61] 4905) 37|1759820| 24] 865280] ..; ....|1589450) ..... 873089| 35847] 85139] 27496] 15559 305388] 433582 
“174 66) 5407| 3511671720] 21] 801280] ..| ....11589450] ..... 1326000! 21090! 83942] 27944) 128284 14084 144073111694985 
CONFERENCE 
contributions (Cols. 36-41) equals 21% cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
tae 27 30} 2249] 1111714600| 4] 130000) ..| ....] .....f -.... 854000] 13128}129913] 8783] 16160/229739| 343095| 727690 
| =e 10 95)| 20251 1618525684) 11)1605000) ..) 2... ..200] oe 1057200} 67300}186307| 13856] 63400]190606} 851099]1305268 
37 55}.4274| 2715240184) 15}1735000) 2.) 6} nee ee| cease 1411200} 80428|316220| 22639] 79560/420345]1194194|2032958 


19| 46) 4100] 22/2788227| 10|1177000) ..] ....] ....-1 ....- 777500} 19110]170331] 149611 34506! 31029] ..... 250827 


“MISSION CONFERENCE 


contributions (Cols. 36-41) equals 214 cents gold. Yor equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 





















































_| | 2 2206 sferizig 12100500 z rensicd | Seanigc 1148866]112087 asin 120 czas aise sro 898575 
CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
1 26 13] 2240) 11) 676300] 3] 85000] ..| ....1 .....] ..... 208185] 18630) 44297) 3032] 14515] 13753| 48128) 118725 
3| 125} 22] 5403) 24/2285250| 12) 341000) ..) ....) 450000) ..... 1064851} 19793}107905) 10059) 15365] 29723) 135752) 298804 
4) 121 281 6280] 26)1617800] 14] 509000) ..| ....]| 360000) ..... 489732] 11826]112894) 10955) 19897]123633} 87483) 354362 
8| 272 6313923 61 4579350] 29} 935000) ..] ....| 810000) ..... 1762768} 50249|264596| 24046) 49777|167109] 266363) 771891 
31 235 61113399| 6614940150! 30! 966000! ..! ....1 990000) ..... 2081437! 418211266642! 14090! 596461159317! 2482931 747988 
reer eRe ee ee eee eee EE 
CONFERENCE 
For gee in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
49)1618228] 12] 329530] .. .| 760000] ..... 633287| 19724]102995| 14797| 46796]116159| 101728] 382475 
ae re 3033 33 902890] 16} 324900] ..] ....] ....-] woes 383025} 5363) 77461 6448 31419] 17157) 49661] 182146 
47 58} 6613} 4111193900] 16} 257300] ..] ....] .....] ..... 419497) 9012]113591| 18615} 49660] 37820} 74447) 289133 
39 59| 5567| 60/1810667) 16] 853435) ..] ....| 671000) ..... 1360274] 18042]129844| 13192) 65403] 97442) 119665] 425546 — 
2)18315525685 “60 A7651GR|) cele cece [A43L000) 101-0 2796083] 52141}423891| 48052) 193278)268578| 345501/1279300 
a pos pou 183|5506507| 57|1555435| ..| ....] 9941071 ..... 2714836| 61787|379243! 46717| 44995|220512| 468423/1159890 


2. Paris Area 


























FRANCE MISSION 


Repeated from 


Unit of currency is the 










































































3 ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonariss or | % Native Preacuurs Native Five Tuo CuristiAN CoMMUNITY 
THE BOARD = Preacners | Nariyn = 
fy MEMBERS AND is s 
1 | G| OF CON- Leet EXHORTERS Vou aaallys e 6S = 
men |womun| |‘ | 44] FERENCE ze 1S pels Ss e 
DISTRICTS ale pelt ot. 8 é 82 /£4| 28 
als vy 2 ives =O] 8 
a sie § E 3 6 | bs! 22 |S) 2s 
3 Reels aol aches 2 ene. s | se| so 158) be 
\ Ela Tigl=| $| 2] a] 8] 2 | 3 g| as] 83/3 | 83)Oze 
\ SCO) Bul | mee [cS cee ra 3 <a Ss <x | Eg 3 = ces a BN 
a) 8/E\~| 3/3/83) 3| | 8] ¢| 2 | s | S| &| 2a! £31 Sz | es] 8s 
: 2 SIV SrESISIS15| 2) S61 2] al og | a] a] &losaazlas l|as| oa 
1 2S eeu S 2. LOF eu 12 13 14 15 16| 17 | 18 19 20 21 
Total... % «-s 3| 1| 4 ‘a 4 3| 4 al a | 7 | za 848] 302) 1150 ze 1150 
Last Year... . PAW SAL 3 Pet fee) a al it 8 A (Sec try) | awe mi 747| 224 971 ad 971 
: ITALY@ 
(Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the lire, which equals 19 cents gold. 
* : * * * * * 
Centrale ek occ sence 3 13 eae 1 2 10 3 15| 743) 112 855} 228 1083 
Nonthertis fis: sence a8 #3 17 Silt ane 3 2 8 8| 1482} 287} 1769} 135 1904 
Southern Bissray-ayave(si avi etevste) « 9 1 7 3 1 2 14} 828) 280) 1108} 126 1234 
PHOS dea cistrcitehsic.e,5.blosscn't 53 i, 4 2 ae 1 teres 400 99 499 26 525, 
PROG oer ettrs: «iuvetcnavete ss ig = Salle) 43 4 3 1 8 14 13 37| 3453} 778) 4231) 515 4746 
Bast VOab as ses. s ss 1 1 2| 4 35 6 it 12 10 30 14| 3476] 825| 4301 83 4384 
* Repeated from 1922 Report. 
NORTH AFRICA 
(Repeated from - 
Unit of local currency for North Africa is the franc, which equals 714 cents gold. 
; Unit of currency for Madeira Islands is the escudos, which equals 8 cents gold. 
Algiers French Church and 
VIOREL oe csp ev cocaine af oe =r an 1 1 Sra 1 ake 3 64 11 75 20 95 
Native Churchand Work] 4 4 8] 3 MOE ete 1 mA 1 AN AG lin walt 
potas oe Ch. 27 4 31 
an (0) ere 5 oan Oe Se SR basis cial KS 1 me 1a ee 2} 35 14 
Native Church and Work] 3 ie cd ie ess oF 1 a 2 2) 12) 22 34 3 Fe 
Fort National Region: 
French Church........ iF a 3 Bok -m ated ty 7 8 15 
Native Church and Work| 1 1 2 5 3] 19} 56] 75] 17) 92 
UL ag Aich: French 
Pear et: a PA ares eames wah eC Re os 18 
Native Church and Work 2 il 4 1 ¢ 
oe Via Church and 2 Eh 78) 12 90 
ee ee 2 
Sous French Church and YY 36) 8 50 5 55 
Ui Rr aeaer renee 1 ; 
Tune French Church and 1 1 3 4 2 6 
5 th he ee MRSS Sst Ra eg ea Pe Tg a Moe 1) 26) 5]: 3} a) Pog 
Native Church and Work 2 1} 3 6 S| notices 1 1 1 TP Oli > 1% 34 4 38 
ANCHE ees sacise viates Sin eoa's 10) LE aes Tis a7 al a3 al4 a7 a5| a27| 256) 219 475 
89 564 
TASt VOar ios cc ne Of 120) 2220 78 7 1 2 11 3 10 25) 157] 214 371 53 494 
Madeira Islands......... 3 3 6 3 3 1 3] us) 1 
129 76 199 
Past Vearosce«scncnss. 2 2 4 ! 3 1 3| 1161 251 1411 70 O11 
a European, Arab, Kabyle. 
3. Zurich Area AUSTRIA MISSION 
Unit of currency is the 
For purposes of comparison the rate of exchange used is the 
16103 68) Lops Se Serfeg hs I 5 2 1 3 2 3 692] 371 3 
‘ spon 1063] 273 1336 
[ast Year Giese eee as | | | ‘ | : | | | | 5 il oe i ‘| ‘ | s| i| | 633] 398] 1031] 238 1269 








a See page 606, 1923 Report, for rate of exchange. 
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CONFERENCE 
1923 Report 
United States gold dollar 


Ne eae ee ee oe 




























































































Barrisus | SUNDAY PRopEeRTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoo.s (Loca Currency) Forrien Fretp (Locan Currency) 
| , B o 
| aad we) ra BR 2 DEBT ie 
al eiSl 3s |2l 5s |alesle sl ge oe Ot ay 
3| S\z] s [el 5. lel eel sael ofl. e lege| 22 |2 [2.8] 2 
ga] 4 4 ess 26 -| 23a) 5 = @ aol B 
@| aio) 3 lé| 2 jalséjsee| 28) 2 | =| 2 ASclez | 82 | Fee] 2 
ol 2| Sle] galt] s8la] ge leee| 22| 214 | 2 eee eee 38 |Gen| $3 
5 ® _ ‘oc [Re oO : ie = 
a) S| 2) 4)3) 22/4] ee l=] 23 |ad2| ga] 2 | 2 | 2 eslsee| ae eee] gs 
gfe} b=] Ss aa J) es Bl eog AS! S) ¥ BOD] 3 o & a sre} 
) =| = S4 Sa jeod| 6. ‘a |$8F| S838] ER/ies|] 2 
3/5/42] ala] 86/2) 88/2/85 |See| ge] S | 2 | & ss 8838| 8 |Se8! fs 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27 =| 28 29 30] 31 32 33 34 85 386 37 38 39 40 41 
5 eas | 43 29| 1877 H 218080 8 CEE § ‘| me | 232002 ae 45000 f. | 4593 292 GT ener. [te lean 5152 
- 29 24| 1894] 1 2000! 1 BL ae Ses (i eoresats 40000] ..... : 25 Ole 1071 1166 
| a Included in Churches 
CONFERENCE 
1923 Report) 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics ; 
| * * * * * * * * ¥ 
| Boos's,s 6 1 ig S| eat Nea ike SAN cu itctrahll usec Weck ntacesalp | yeipcaee 7878} 1480 5545 17479] 32382 
2 26 25) 1020) 12)" 20... PERE seal ert eect A Gye tl occa ll Oe sure tere 8020 977 4146 22700) 35843 
. eee 34 Sel OUE SE or, ate Pol Pe reece] ee (ENR cash ee (ee eee Ime es | 5756| 1005) 12175 6024) 24960 
/ 16 FOE STOP Py kes Mee ene Py alee oe er he cmaell| swede 32000 423 8173 8456] 44052 
: 

2 82 70) 3859} 24/1500000] 19]1765000 800000}1190000} ..... 53654] 3885] 25039 54659} 137237 
eto 83 78| 3754| 21|1425500] 18|}1759000 800000}1190000} ..... 24812] 3571! 44508 22287| 94678 
MISSION CONFERENCE 
1923 Report) 

For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

er TA GRO eialk sca apes Nees ies epson tie tea | eee (Pe eae nce ee ee Che 7800 5248] 13048 
b age DT OUOM ab etnw crit actin cts 2/150000} 705000} 610000] 100000} 15000 bY Remorse 1570 
| tied 2 Zier AM eOOOOOI® Lb tOOCOUND val) ven: aia) Oameae ello capeeta 245000) .... 2004 1468 3479 
| 3 1 Bh) SRO ls ym ties sen Neeus 1} 20000} 3/150000} 225000} 300000} 14000} 75000 4812 690 5502 

i| 2} “5! i96} 2! 75000} 3) 90000] 2250000] 120000] :.:-.| 60000 3770} 1000] ° 200] "4970 

mae 1 ane pe We i she | ieee) Weima et d an se a een lc acorerel| ee eeteenatl| ans tas fh wei etens|, Sesecenal] Necoiecatalf! ecevercll’) “aletece es MPNME Mere fe 

3 4 5] 255) 1 8000] 1} 10000} 2}109000} 155000 ’ 60000 BODE |r... st catches 5026 

1 Fi eu 10) Pewee IS Sper | nl | mosicr sD BEGOGO|E —seete le vee cs 501 2070 2571 
2 2 ONY Mt acer ta] ae wishye 14100000] *70000) ....-] --.-. QOOI cece!) Eitecarets 900 
epee mon) al) eles lika seca’ AAD ee ee RNs. NWP eed aens- 2004 
Zz 4 1 22 Poitani|\t cata cice 2}130000} 280000} ..... 124000 4380 490 4870 
9 ‘15 37| 2131] 4! 373000} 6] 150000] 12|889000}1791000] 910000} 603000) 90000 ....| 82767} 1000} 10166] 43933 
33 24 34| 1852| 4] 175500} 3} 80000) 11/995000}1632500] 875000] 506500} 65500 OO)|'s eeeete acts 9650} 32571 
the Alert ae eal SoUGUO 2) GUAOCUOIeerale scickellih acerclecel) Mecte ete tee” iste rar ASGAl Rx cl eaae wale cree 4831 
5 4| 130] 2] 330000} 2] 140000 Fs has chevets-| ety eho eatin bab nari Mest Nuecmret e waz4 5 
‘ 
CONFERENCE ; 
United States gold dollar 
Austrian shilling at 14 cents United States gold 
9 12) d0d4p > 6) .127389| <2) 85700) -.) ....| 78080) -..... | 23663) «a. 295 92 681 eee 1715 2783 
a | | 13] 1275 | 135000 i 36000 | 600001 ..... 4798]... | 606] 119] 376 iil 3523] 4795 
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2. Paris Area BULGARIA MISSION — 







































































(Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the lev, which equals 1 cent gold. 
3 ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Missionaries op | “2 Native Preacuars | Narivu ee Tan Curistian ComMUNITY | 
THH BoaRD a Preacuers | wasn E 
fy MEMBERS AND oA 
volt | BOF CON eee ickeee Exnorters | WORKERS e Sol 5 
MBN |WOMEN| _; E {| FERENCE S Bg i aie a 
DISTRICTS oleic 218 | BS/s4) 2 
e 04 
S1S) a] g 3 3 2_| BE |S3| 2° | 
4| 2/2) 8 os z pS] Bs 18° BS: 
3 ois z | +H 3 yz 2 = Sm] oO Al ‘5 | 
38 Bis! g@| =| B31 Bj 8 =| Bal és |B3/65 
g|3 T BYR ose) a) | Bela |e §/ 33] §6| Se] 88 g 
4 3/213]a/ 2/3] S| &| 8] S| 2) = | |] &] SS] Se] Se | Sel gas 
S/S\Ela/SiS/6| 2] 6] 4] 2) 2] 2] S|] elésleel Ss | as ads 
I 7 fs 3 Fa JG fe a FS 10 | 11 12 13 14 15 16H) 7, [es 19 20 21 
are sacs apes 2| 3 5 2 5 eee | Mee 1} 485) 192 677 60 737 
eae Sia eae : ge a B[ ance] csc) Dl, 246] 40] p95 tS |e ears 
heretics tres MY recs eed 2 al eet 14 eee Aeon las Re B11 jeepney) eae 2| 731) 241 972 75 1047 
nee Sig Wee ee ae bY Wiese noe | 2 liare ace 13 5 Al ace 8 VDE iaae 1] 678] 243 921] 140 1061 
NORTH GERMANY - 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. ; 
Beribata cues ses ses rol Mech |e aes cree te ee 24 2 2 37|  ...| ..-| 8268] 895] 4163] 1269 5432 
Dremel! Hos ne aw kisiee 00 IDS al de | aap aly eat Me 27 al 2 40} ...] ...]| 3157) 849] 4006] 1374 5380 
MOGs eM steceisie renee stn es eit cae Weer ad Warr eres a. Peete 20 3 4 78| ...| ...| 4555] 2280) 6835) 1744 8579 
AOU ZIReterenere.evafere\erersiz ass ic] Peden ach RNG fener [Roc |e 24 3 4 97 4151} 2083] 6234) 1491 7725 
BPG Matate soa ciecsjx sfainie ei ex Wena over iaered ecied eoe 95 9 12 252} ...| .../15131} 6107] 21238] 5878} 27116 
Tiast Year... 9: Cie eed metcotaleele teller) ake 94 5 13 240} ...| .../14148] 5443] 19591] 5858] 25449 
SOUTH GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
Northern Pinte a stn laveiavess o/eye USE| esl) Cea ee 32 3 1) ee Path Gees 2| 4119] 994] 5113] 1472 6585 
Masten Re ce hockancs wef oeie| eel ce | os['aefien| P26) S| 2 iy] Gaol. ee St SelPazaz|erogse esi iega meee 
SOUpheb irene neice asl: eia|kistel| wereilical aed telat ire |p keel tas| ciel OPE ie mos eee 5| 4398! 973] 5371] 11341 6505 
WieStOrOr cjccctinecie ca ee. Be llbacra| peceal Meee ier brea iran 21 2h) Funk 7 Re 1) or 2) 3130} 581} 38711) 754 4465 
Wotal ements cine 1 1 PAP al 3 I) arg] OF @ 88} ....| 616] ...] 14]14444] 3562] 18006] 4133] 22139 
Last Year........... 1 1 >| eae allt? | 85]_....|_ 700] _...| _...|18797] 5732] 19529] 42991 23898 
HUNGARY | 
Unit of currency is the 
For comparison the rates of exchange used are: for ‘property, the gold crown 
otal eee ae =| =| =| =| “4 ‘| ‘| g| a bial = 3| ig] 4] 4] 358) 351) 709) 36 745 
Last Year : SSS LAL Seer 2 GIS Ae eras 2 6 3 4| 298] 369 662} 100 762 
JUGO-SLAVIA 
Unit of local currency is the dinar, which equals 3 cents gold for property and1cent ~ | 
Giang aa eeneaooranc 45] (Bai eel Sollee acl iae : 1 6 3) made 9] ...] ...] 466] 424) 890] 150) 1040 
ig De acieseiess/oteiatsinisie/ain(e rls) acl all srat| bel, ne 1 1 A aesed [orn Tf asec! ssf 280) 128) 40sec Sat 759 
WRObali te o-1-,-- «5 wien «iets scollh clipe revel wel fe era eet | LO 2) 11 OTR S.S 10) ...| ...] 746] 552] 1298] 501] 1799 
Misat ear. dency ees sell anesthe eteeell estat coal meee 9 2 ; 6 71... 2721 egal 614! 1308! 4671 1773 








CONFERENCE 
923 Report) 


‘or equivalents in United States currency, sec Summary of Statistics 










































































Baptisms SUNDAY PRopEerRtTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHOoLs (Locan Currency) ForniGN Fretp (LocAL Currency) 
2 % B QB — DEBT 3 8 
p oe ror oye Ee 42 o8 = 
2| 2/2] 3 |e| = lel a|zaa| Ze B lpself3 |e 19.3] 2 
& 3 ‘s| $3 ‘3 i) ak a Af oo) 
a} a|5| = |é 3 F: Sa cer Be} Oe [ele elas S4 g2 (55°) 2 
S| sis] yi /3| g8 le] ee|eea| o2!| 4 | & | we [Sos] See) 82 /oS5| BS 
- g ky we |e] 28 |e Be 4/83 )/3 -0| 2s = 42 8 IA2s|/S58| ‘Bo | Sec] Se 
2) 5] 2| 2\3) 88/8) e3 |S) 85] ee2| a= | 8 | 21 8 PesP@ee] as |se8| Os 
2| =| 3| a\s| 28/3] 32 |2| 22 |222| 2=| = | 2 | 2 fgsclese] SE loce| 22 
</O) 42/ 4/4| RO|42| dei |az\ ee lead] Be] 6 | 2] & se &65|\ 28 | S25] &s 
22 23 24 25 | 26 27 =| 28 29 30| 31 32 33 | 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
Us} * * 
1 60 13] 796} 85465000} 6] 840000 - |1554400}2060000 53785) 28344 2220)... 4400] 88749 
15 12} 399} 7/2230000} 8}1900000 BOOOUOL) arctrall ore 83280} 15391 2515 260000 4400] 365586 
1 75 25} 1195) 15|7695000| 14!2740000 .--]1904400]2060000} ..... -|137065| 43735 4735| 260000 8800) 454335 
21 140 22] 1021] 913262500) 512070000 - 11904400/20600001 ..... 11258061 35000) 11145/210000] 150000] 531951 
* Repeated from 1922 Report 
CONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
ee. 91 87| 3037| 16| 884928) 10] 188850} ..| ....) .....]  ..... 797425 7882 721 810 38324| 47737 
: 3 93 57| 3513] 25)1382700| 9] 169965 11500000 Saree 737965 11451 629 599 44336] 57015 
Reed ee 2 74) 5729) 25)1882700) 13) 245505) ..) .....) .....] eee 345910 14414] 1179 914 75386) 91893 
. 104 58| 5434] 23|1272084| 5| 94425) ..) ....) .....] wee 360143 20468] 1258 809 54042] 76577 
3] 424) 296117713) 89 4922412) 37) 698745 ++ « (1500000) ..... 2241443 ..| 54215) 3787 3132] .....| 212088) 273222 
1; 440] 220)17472| 89|4922412| 43) 812053 - 11500000) ..... 2241443 -1*16193] *211| *2454| *8856| *669201 *94634 
 * United States gold 
} 
CONFERENCE 
iE equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
107 90] 5427| 44/2324500| 8] 180460 900000] ....- 973795 15090 618 3574 40672] 59954 
Ee: 52 61| 2597} 36]1460455| 7] 125120] ..J\..6.] .....) wee 134233 11787 524 2123 37541] 51925 
| sh 100] 4590) 47}1253135| 8] 121215 15000))) ons... 8642 17130 665 3870 54283] 75948 
F: 74) 4170) 32} 923700) 4) 83105 790000} ..... 10400 11294 514 2654 22687| 37149 
297| 325]16784|159|5961790| 27} 509900 Bea [LOD OOO |e tec & 1127070 .-.| 55251] 2321) 12221 155183] 224976 
‘3 2071 323/16884}155|5254650! 27) 509900 -11705000). ..... 1127070 .1*18988} *605} *3536 *86175|*109304 
: * United States gold 
ISSION CONFERENCE 
nited States gold dollar ~ 
* .02 United States gold; for contributions, the paper crown at .00013 United States gold 
3 8 + 565 | 30000 A 100000| . ‘| : | 60000] ..... 10000 =i 507 148 O19 |e ees | 2683 4257 
» | alee 695] 5! 135000 60000 60000; ..... 24000 801 213 3031 1108 2751 5176 
ISSION CONFERENCE 
‘old for contributions. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
Mes on re nef OOOOOOT meera thew x 45590| 1677| 15737] 54154] 123357] 240515 
il ‘ 2 i "E1000 5} 315000 ey Peiccll Weck iamieerenee 25516} 2188 1115] ....] 49749] 78568 
“93 a 315000] .. 300000] ..... tes: 71106} 3865] 16852| 54154) 173106] 319083 
Me i489 - 780000 5} 310000 SOQKOOI ce cche ais « 810} 1425 32691 52741 45042! 55820 
385 

















UNORDAINED 








RUSSIA MISSION — 
(Repeated from 1923 Fall | 
Unit of currency is the 






































ORDAINED 
Missionaries or | Navive PREACHERS Native ee Tum CuristIAN COMMUNITY 
THE BOARD = Preacuers | yyniv » i 
eo MEMBERS AND a 
ml | 2] oF con LOCAL RenORTEEs WorRKERS és z 25 
Els PREACHERS oS 5 Al o 
MEN |womEN| _;| "| 4| FERENCE —_— s | 3 # Eel the 
DISTRICTS o| Sle z E Ba |e! = 
~| ce) Z a s8 |Zs| 80 
ale g| £ z} | 2 s es] BE |Be| aa 
+ s|-e| 2) 3 ge | Blog) 3 3 | 8e| 52 |Cs| 2s 
3.8 [Wed 1S |S es | eee 5, =| sal G2 /SE168 
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J, Eastern Agia 

Cutna: Shanghai......... 
1. Central China........ 

. Chengtu-West China. . 

. Chungking-West China 

- Fooghow (1928)...... 
KAA OBI o cher vio 8 okie 

. North China... .:..... 
South Fukien........ 

. Yenping (1923)....... 


Totalfor China.....+:...:- 
WOW apa siieeys se ecue oe 
WAMPINOLCaiGe ascii nah 


Total for Eastern Asia..... 
Il. Sournwastmrn Asis 
1. Malaya (1928)....... 
2. Netherlands Indies.. . . 
8. North Sumatra....... 
4. Philippine Islands... .. 


OND ori co bo 
= 
5 
08 
= 
2 


Total for Southeastern Asia. 
IL. Sourarn AsrA 





. Central Provinces:.... 
miGugjaratis cee esc ccs 
. Indus River. 
pelateKMOW: te -cje les eiecres 





DON OO Co bot 
pre TR 


10. South India.......... 


Total for Southern Asia... . 
. AFRICA 

1. Angola (1923)... . 
2) Congo. ....<~ 





MissIoNARIEs OF 








SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTIC 


The figures for Missionarie si} 
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Total for Africa........... 
V. Latin America 
MWIVUOXIC0)-Fccsrs Sits. ss 


So. America: General.. 
SEB OMVIA eae ceee shea 
Ae Ciilor cate 28 wc 
5. Eastern So. America. . 
6. North Andes......... 


Total for South America. . . 


Total for Latin America... . 
VI Europn Ann No. Arrica 
ACPAUISHRIG sce iss c'sicetw ss 
2. Baltic and Slavic..... 
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6. Finland-Swedish...... 
MepUTameem ine vc airerean 6 «1s 
8. North Germany...... 
9. South Germany...... 
TOMES STV be wie eee ce 
Milena Vzcgerac’e bassin s ess 





Total for Europe.......... 


17. North Africa, Madeira 
Islands (1923)...... 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


1924 
Missionaries of the Board (June 1, 1925): 
Men 
(Gpusenhaleys Meee aay ot mee Gon Bok dato ea 409 
WRORGAIMEdE Wes ocrmlsrecsceseretsteis i Aare oten ace aFaeiere carebetabeds 138 
Women 
WV OBE tere oosltras es antic ale baw Sepa ae sue nee Sterne prac aenememereate 514 
ep aa eh ere ek Sean, SORE ee Re ee eee, RE Pare e: Se eS 126 
iC) 2 Parente eee eR ene RE Ce ORES ORG Me ek cu Sucre: oo cw 1,187 
Missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society........ 738 
Gther “Worelen, WOPKErS ss rsis cata sere headers aitlamna lees cite Sie een wane 66 
Total HMorelen Workers... .:...<.... Tava Riss ectipay 5 a Ca 1,991 
Ordained Native Preachers: 
Members of Conference: In Full................... 1,677 
CO UIA) Sas ett ete coaneteeeer 378 
JHOCAISPTEAECNEHS A POLMUCH nse eicrcress Gra cieere ste enter areueiete 1,004 
NotwAppoilnted! i t.2..kentee eee 740 
SOBA Bieencres car seacey aie sare cas ay arya ot Sit ote eta oan OTST ee a RLS chee rere eee 3,799 
Unordained Native Preachers and Exhorters: 
PAT IV OMINU CSE Severe rcet cicksr ci oletereneie & harcte in aa eter ak Sean ee 3,731 
UNO Cee AD DOURTOUY —nrcravaceisrete to icaue nce ocho exe nie Cee meee Ie ec 4,100 
PO GAN Si sired sceoaSuoralGraverd ve atehe me era necaiiare Sansone 6 SEN Oe re ne eee 7,831 
ANIROtheraWorkers sen) Wnccsracc-s creuteo Soiree csin ae 3,591 
IWOOT ies J atnee Caos eakeeen a ee ee 4,570 
BOCA a iis ate rerckatstes aoe Sree aie a eee ie ee er ee 8,161 
Total Ordained and Unordained Native Workers......... 19,791 
The Christian Community: 
Ghureas Members set acts eats erat eee eee ap een 317,094 
Rrepanraltonyy Mempors> i aac cee sien eiiercesruk coe See 344,306 
ROEM Sater seatiaya ex Suche! she s7e 52-0 ee RIES tte I Se 661,400 
Baptized Children Under Instructions. occu. sue c eee cee 191,555 
TovlieChristiany Community, <2. ses. ueeece a oe ee eee 852,955 
BA DUSIT SPA UG ite faceica sncicve tos aie Soares © hla eee en 29,940 
WHT ON EC are ten streetcar ice eee ee 29,948 
BU GO Uetil Percter cachet 6 Diskeisss. arc caomeae elite A eae ae ee 59,888 
SUNGCayESChOOlSssNUMNEN sc). u bone wae saeco NS easy. Whee ee 11,082 
CHOATE +. iscie ets ste eRe ae Cee eee 529,412 
Churchessand= Chapels = Number. .... 0. cane See ee eee 3,192 
barsonarescands Gomes s Number. <c5.c scl ye acide eee eee Dene 2,150 
MISSIONARY ges dences oe NUMDEn<.itc eee ceeds e oan eine ene 353 
Hstimated Value; Churches and Chapels. ....................... $14,441,375 
BatsQuares sands EOnves ac eae eee eee 4,330,868 
Missionary Residences) Jo. co. o1e seen Glee 1,866,374 
Schools, Hospitals, Printing Plants........... 18,764,553 


wie RNa heise arkrtig A cehae RtOne Roe eens eee $34,403,170 
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Estimated Value Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Property.. $5,842,765 


Webi ates os omits Pave ores oN erator Mee acter eicye se Sous Sckoaueaha Moonee $4,560,271 
Paid! SOMME HD iyweL OSS eta arreenier «sual sue thei rae en seve Vinteieid wed abspeiaeiale reteset $139,130 
Contributions of Church on Foreign Field: 
WEI SESTIA ES UL DOR umes teks se stefarscct ccs ai guatewalt s elace's ge oie a a eee ee stone $609,825 
DISCiplinaryes BEMEVOLCHICOSH Save cyt anctk clio, ciqyes eTevsusv areas clo onater'e ase cllels 65,996 
Annwal ‘Conference BemevVelenmcess i. 6%. «ais sie siauele seve ws atic siete eres e 219,595 
New Buildings. and: Ti provements ire tars epersveceies is os sncisge ais si epsyers 455,296 
AM LMC a ts UT OSES testis caaeeNarets. Cusinctuelouskeneierensieto ayers foley re: eters (oteai 787,563 
MOA lus OME LTO CLOG arsls ce) anes atone so %eacevase « sosvers: Sholay wiewetier ai tatellg «Wis $2,138,275 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


ituti in Roman type of those of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
ears ae ene those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The classification of some institutions is necessarily inaccurate because 
the educational system in the different foreign fields does not correspond 
with that in the United States, and because some institutions are doing 
more than one type of work. 


UNIVERSITIES, CoLLEGES, MupicaAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


‘University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Bonide of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Northern 
Presbyterian, and Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board 
of Northern Baptist Church cooperates), Junior College, School of Edu- 
cation, Department of Missionary Training and University Hospital. : 

Ginling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disci- 
ples), and Methodist Episcopal Churches, and by the Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal South and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Foocuow CoNFERENCE 


Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. . 


Nortu Cuina ConFrERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern Presbyterian 
Churches and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College 
of Arts and Sciences and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking University. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Aux- 
iliary), Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, 
ane the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal 

urch. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society 
(British), the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presby- 
terian, the Southern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, the Wesleyan 
Methodist (British), the English Presbyterian, the United Lutheran 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the 
China Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of 
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control and with which are associated the Missionary Boards of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the 
London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(British), the London Medical Missionary Association. 


West Cuina ConFRRENCE 


West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and 
the Canadian Methodist Churches, the British Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and Friends Foreign Mission Association. Maintains the School 
of Arts and Sciences, School of Religion, School of Medicine, and School 
of Education. 


INDIA 
Norts Inp1a ConrerEence 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Northern Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


Souts Inpia CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s 
Auxiliary) Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church 
of England Zenana Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Associa- 
tion, the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the London 
Missionary Society, Canadian Presbyterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s Auxiliary), United Free Church of 
Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British Wesleyan Methodist Society 
(Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


JAPAN 


JAPAN 


Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. f 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, and 
Dutch Reformed (Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), and the Canadian Methodist 
Church. 


KOREA 
Korea CoNFERENCE 


Ch Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
ear ct the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Cia ie 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Bienes Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Cie 
of Australia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopa 
South, Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (British). 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 

CrntTraL CHINA CONFERENCE 

Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by 
Misaonare Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episco- 
pal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Churches. 
Foocoow CONFERENCE 

Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
and the British Church Missionary Society. 
Norty Cuwwa ConrerEnce 

School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern 
Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the British 
United Methodist Church Missionary Society. 
West Cuina CONFERENCE 


School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Friends 
vet Mission Association (British), and the Canadian Methodist 

urch. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


Sours GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-M ain, Germany. 


Irauy CONFERENCE 
= Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


Norway ConrerEeNcE 
Theological School, Christiania, Norway. 


SwEeDEN CoNFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 
BomBay CONFERENCE ‘ 


Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Norts Inpra Conrerence 


Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore, 
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JAPAN 
JAPAN 
Taeological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by 


Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Evan- 
gelical Association. 


KOREA 
Korea ConFrERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


Eastern SoutH AMmRICAN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


CuILE CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Mexico CoNFERENCE 


Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, the American Friends and the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), 
Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the 
United Brethren in Christ. 


jw) 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES: 


Only those institutions are listed from which reports have been received 
For complete list see 1923 Report 
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Name PLacn ConrErmNncn District a a Parl : - 2 
Pp p=} 
Bi Bee eee tee 2/88] . é 
eg) e(e|S|2)/8/S/S] slez 3] 2 
wiSlela|M|\ea | alelolcol 6 | aa 
CHINA 

Univ. of Nanking (Union), Nanking. .|Central China... . Nanking....... 5} M | 41} 195 191} 252] 287 a 2| 466 i 

Ginling College, Nanking............ Central China... .|Nanking....... 1| F 18} 15 ee Pate BP =) gil a 

meee ee of Theology, ane Central China....|Nanking....... 1} M Se ar .: 

ien Christian University (Union), 

GOGH OWices crete core vatsteera aysles SI Foochow........ Foochow....... Ts Mo} 44) 92 Ps 181 ze 
Hua Nang College, Foochow......... Foochow........ Foochow....... 1 eR 2) 9 17} 8] ~68 re 
Union Theological Seminary, Foochow|Foochow........ Foochow....... 1| M 3] 9 5 23 37 
Peking University (Union), Peking. ..|North China... .. Peking. o.oo case 1] Mj{ 20} .20 90} 263 55) 408 

Yenching College (Union), Peking.|North China... .. Peking teces.nices Dl sel coie 20 ean oof Om 
Theological Seminary, Peking... ..... North China... ..|Peking......... 1] M Si eth ae 30 31{ 31 
West China Union Univ., Chengtu...|Chengtu........ Chengtu....... 4| M aihenes 65 78 19} 162 

EUROPE 
Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort. .|South Germany..|............... 1|M 6 83) 83 
Theological School, Oslo............ IN Grays Yecic eres serail mension ae ie eee 1| M 3 it} if 
INDIA 
India Meth. Theol. Coll., Jubbulpore. |Central Provinces. Jubbulpore..... TMB} 6) - 2 41} 41 
Nicholson Theol. Sch., Baroda Camp.|Gujarat......... BLOGS. «as sees 1JMF 1 7 60 60 
Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow... .|Lucknow........ Lucknow....... 1] F 15] 7 100} 100 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow. |Lucknow........ Lucknow....... 1| M 6} 31 577| 577 
Bareilly Theological Sem., Bareilly. ..|North India... . . Bareilly oo... IMF] 3] 12 99} 99 
, JAPAN 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo............ East Japan. ..... Roksyde.:. aogers 1); M | 20) 83 1056 783 .-}| 1839 

Theological Sch. (Union), Tokyo. |East Japan...... ROK VO ere 1] M Oi, se Es 96} 96 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki......... West Japan...... No. Kyushu....} 1] F 7 «29 344 74 50} 468 
- KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul.|Korea.......... Seoul: Mkt 1] M 7 21 137 56} 193 
_ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila..|Philippine Islands|Manila........ 1) Mj] 18] 7 73) 7 
NOE Ae ES Fee td Po eR RP RN 29 250} 486 191}1734| 385)1976 2/1975] 6263 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
Only those Schools are listed from which Reports have been received 
= +] Purims (Day anp Boarprna) 
8 & Bi 
= or 
Nama Pracn ConrmrEncr Disrrcr |2| 3] 2S 8 pl ob 2 
“A E) 8 3s a ‘a 
hy am af ~~ 5 i=) 
Sle |G) eo) st aglas am 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH gs|cCls]B1] 3 galag| a oe or 
3 5s/| 8 5 eS ae & |. od} 0 3 eS 
zlalele2|@ |Saleals S| 8 
District Day Schools............... COBO nner tees. nels: 
Wba.. Los a5k 43/MF] 2] 56 .-| 1461) 27 
District Night Schools.............. Wonz0ue. ea. See Elisabethyille- : _ 
: Tuba. ce... 2MF] 1] 2 Aca 25 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kabongo..... Congo swine Elisabethville- 
ee ba 3 ss cine ME eel eS ot «sl. 2 
. District Day Schools............... CODRO iiies boda Lunda-Chiokwe.| 14{MF] 1] 16] .. mn a) (merc Mee: pmeesey PAL | wifi! 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kapanga..... AONGOK Wa wineries Lunda-Chiokwe.] 1] M 1 | Damme Vt) es ee ewer ages) P(E 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kapanga.....|Congo..........|Imnda-Chiokwe.| 1] F BI eee | Ueuneset bas is fiery a eens’ | SSoth cee 
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3 5 A 
3 He 
Name PLace Conrmrnnce Damer |2|:4| 28 | 8 Sali 4 
i) is is sat 
gs a sf o s = a é 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH gl ele| 3 S| 52/82) . s| 3 
i“ RES &0 ro] q 
Z\&|8|2| 2 |Saeel & S| 8 
Girls’ Day School, Kapanga......... CONS OMe Keoee Lunda-Chiokwe.; 1) F anes 75 ee 75 
Bible Women’s Training Sch., Kapanga|Congo.......... Lunda-Chiokwe.} 1] F A AR = 30} 30 
District Day ODUOIS 24 pcs basa ckteeers Rhodesia........ Mrewa.. cuss. 69/MF] ..| 54 3253 ..| 3253 
Mrewa Boarding School, Mrewa..... Rhodesia. ....... VERE Wa eter ccs Rec 2IMF| .. 5 170 170 
Nyadira Girls’ School, Mrewa........ Rhodesia........ Mrewa........ 2) F Stat 32 32 
District Day Schools, Mutambara. ...|Rhodesia........ Mutambara....| 10)/MF] ..} 10 560 560 
Boys’ Boarding School, Mutambara. ..|Rhodesia........ Mutambara.....| 1]| M 2) 4 195 195 
Girls’ Boarding School, Mutambara. . .|Rhodesia........ Mutambara.....} 1) F 4) 4 143 143 
District Day Schools.............../Rhodesia........ Old Umtali..... 10IM FF] ..| 12 604 604 
Central Training School, Old Umtali. .|Rhodesia........ Old Umtali..... 3} M ieee 215 215 
Fairfield Girls’ Boarding School, Old 
RUoxtals ict cg eee Rhodesia........ Old Umtali..... 1) F 4) 5 145 | eealieee: .| 145 
District Day Schools Rhodesia........ Unatalis . utes 23|MF] ..| 27 2162| ees eri 2162 
District Day Schools Southeast Africa..|Inhambane..... 82|IM Fy ..} 117 8484) le 3434 
Bodine Boys’ Boarding Sch., Kambini. |Southeast Africa..|Inhambane. .... 1] M 4) 2 <:| 25) 50 75 
District Day Schools..............- Southeast Africa..|Limpopo....... 70|M F) ..|) 71 1303) 1393, 
District Day Schools..............- Southeast Africa..|Transvaal...... 76| M 78 1781 a3 1781 
TEL ab Rope Lay 9 paz aee coer rete b AA a Re «Syed et RRS reat es ear ee weea 415 82] 479 15749| 52) 501 ..| ..| 730/16581 
soles 
| & 
o\2 
[a ee) ¢ 
Sinoe River Indus. Inst. Sinoe...... hiberial £icgsters <4 BOSSGiatok wie, <jecaxat0 PME sty 32 aaj) 109), Stole ..{ 80) 154 
Sanquille Mission...............-+- Baber aero mabins <c BASH ces nie noe Ta och <2 ae ccl|it- O02] ea aia eX) fe Fs) 
Cape Palmas Seminary, Harper...... Riberta.feyo8 ace Cape Palmas....} 1|MF} 1] 7 nt eOl Ol! ee ..| 59} 328 
Caballa River Industrial Inst........ Liberiat eck... Cape Palmas....| 1/MF} 2} 4 ie 63| Ol oa. sy (Rage 72 
EH) Bethel Mission..............--. IEADOTIS A s-ccieds ro0'8 Cape Palmas....} 1]MF] .. 2 es 201) S20 lites ‘al taee 40 
Garraway Training School, Garraway.|Liberia......... Cape Palmas....}| 1)JMF} 1}: 4 Pet ie Oe) ee 1) [as .-| 100} 292 
District Day Schools.............-- Liberia......... Cape Palmas....} 3|MF} ..| 3 BA aes eaacred the ..|- 89} 178 
Nana Kru Mission........... Bi SE aberla samt. <=: Kru Coast..... 1IMF| 1) 20) 50) 96) 34) .. Bn eee (et) 
College of West Africa, Monrovia... .|Liberia......... Montserrado. ..| 2);MF) 3] 9) 42) 152) 80) .. .-| 122) 396 
Patten Memorial, Kru Town........ Liberia......... Montserrado... T/MiBY 2.) 2]. .a}) .08]-— 7)... ail tl eel OD 
Saint Paul River Industrial Institute, 
NV ite Plains h./-:.c):<5 seisieie siteale MADOTIAI Is. .- feo 0 Montserrado....| 1/MF} 1) 2 88] 75) .. sleet yl Lette 
GNSS SS ET ERAN Cran ee STIS CRON N Ceccmn y eRO LB Oe pats 14| .. 10| 57 92| 1089} 383] .. .| 426] 1990 
Pl. Bl o 
CHINA Balsa 3 
4a lial & 
5 







District Day Schools. .........+++++: Central China... . 
Tsong Shih Middle School, Chinkiang. .|Central China... . 
Tsong Teh Middle School, Chinkiang.|Central China... . 
District Day Schools............--- Central China... . 
District Day Schools. .........--++-- Central China... . 
District Day Schools. ...........--- Central China... . 
District Day Schools... ....-.+.+++++- Central China... . 
District Day Schools............--- Central China... . 
District Day Schools....... OE ..-|Central China... 
Conference Academy, Nanking... ....|Central China... . 
Hwei Wen, Nanking...........-.--- Central China... . 
Hitt Training School, Nanking. ...... Central China.... 
Union Bible Teachers’ Training School, : 

PNA IRUN Oe: eee tee mike eictone ans oe Central China... . 
District Day Schools..........-.--- Central China... . 
District Day Schools........+..+-+++- Central China... . 
Boys’ Middle School, Ningkwofu..... Central China... . 
District Day Schools..........-++-- Central China... . 
Boys’ Middle School, Wannan....,.. Central China... . 
District Day Schools...........+..- Central China.... 
District Day Schools.......0..00+0+ Central China... . 


Green Hill Boarding School, Wubu. ...|Central China... . 
Total. ..clssccccrrsiesscevsselberevces 


seevevee 





Chinkiang...... 6M FPF) . il 
Chinkiang...... 1] F 11 
Chinkiang...... 1] M 1 8 
Kiangning...... 10| M 10 
Kiangning...... 6| F 7 
North Anhwei...} 6] M 8 
North Anhwei...| 4;M F 7 
Nanking....... 6|M F 21 
Nanking. ...... 5|M F 12 
Nanking....... 2| M Eee 
Nanking....... 1] F 3] 11 
Nanking... 3. - 1] F 3] 8 

1| F 9-8 

7MFE 17 

1JMF 4 

1| M 19 
Wannan....... 2|M F 3 
Wannan....... 1] M 4 
Nei Le op Si eee 11} M 19 
WWatltilctstaace asese ‘ ue 20 


ee ee oo 


ae ele setae lamer ore eno 
5 : ‘tyra a eaiciod 
ci pape eed ve} ..] 128 
, “i a Petshelaen ten 
f 8 Bhieer pe 
if .| 319 Esl ean tees 
| blac c| gl ed ry Wee Wrst 
gil .. | 26| 218| ..| 1815! 6osl 9311...) ..1 671] 3925 


57 


72 
10 


182 
58 
84 

4, 8 8 

240) 80 

56 
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9 Purits (Day AND Boarpin@) 
{S) of 
a 3} = a nm 
NAME PLaAcE CoNFERENCE District BS 2 A & 2 eB 
' 3 3 ) 
Br eS |e. gs s ea 
CHINA E S| 3 z 3 3 8 Z 
4 At AE “— wo fe} 
Zz\ale|a| a 5/8 
District Day Schools........-....-- Foochow........ Binghwy. ee ar 16| M Aas se 
District Day Schools..........+++-++ Foochow........ Binet seer 13|IMF| ..| 13 Ne 
District Day Schools...........---- Foochow........ Bingtang....... 4| M robo 26 He 
District Day Schools... .....-..-++++ Foochow........ Bingtang....... 11JMF; ..| 14 om 
Boys’ Middle School, Bingtang...... Foochow........ Bingtang....... 1) M $, 5 13 
King’s Heralds Girls’ "Sch., Bingtang. .|Foochow........ Bingtang....... 1] F 1 7 19 
District Day Schools..........-..-- North Foochow.} 23|MF} ..} 31 ie 
District Day Schools...........+++++ North Foochow.} 8)/MF) ..} 11 ne 
District Day Schools..........-.--. South Foochow..| 29|MF) ..] 45 an 
District Day Schools. ..........--++ South Foochow..}| 11]|MF} ..} 12 oa 
Boys’ Middle School, Foochow....... South Foochow..| 1] M| 4] 9 163 
Girls’ Boarding School, Foochow..... - ..]South Foochow..} 1] F | 214} 18 a Hy 
Siong-Iu-Dong, Foochow....... a .|South Foochow..} 2/MF} ..} 10] 76 35 
Stong-lu-Dong, Foochow....... South Foochow..| 1/MF] ..} 13 ae 17 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow South Foochow..| 1| M 8} 30 325 
Bible Training School, Foochow...... Foochow........ South Foochow..| 1} F if 6 an 
School of Nursing, Foochow........- Foochow........ South Foochow..}| 1] F 3 6 
Mary E. Crook Orphanage and Kinder- 
garten, Foochow.......-.-+.----- Foochow........ South Foochow..| 2)/MF] 1] 5] 122 
Union Normal and Middle School, 
Foochow.............. Bao aiot Es Foochow........ South Foochow..} 1] M iy, =8 77 
Union Kindergarten Training School, 
HOMChO Was ne aicnteas cn ston Set Foochow........ South Foochow..| 1} F PA 8) 22 
District, Day Schools.............-- Foochow........ Futsing’.,. 6.2.5 5|IMF] .. 9 ae 
District Day SehOolsias a. teats poor Foochow........ Futsing... 2.2. 3) F fe z Se 
Girls’ Boarding School, Futsing....... Foochow........ Putsing.......- 1] F 1} 8 27 
Bible Training School, Futsing....... Foochow........ Butea. os eter 1] F Lips a 
District Day Schools............-.- Foochow........ Kutien. «sco: 20IM FY ..| 21 ae 
District Day Schools...............- Foochow........ Kutien..o..5.. 24|M F| ..| 24 es 
Boys’ Middle School, Kutien........ Foochow........ (Keuriiemternag saree 1] M i a 46 
Girls’ Middle School, Kutien......... Foochow........ Kutien........ 1) F He 8 77 
Kindergarten and Model Day School, 
Suto Meret teenie Cetiiecreecien ~---|Foochow........ Kuitien. ...2.35% IJMF} {| 12) 25 
Deaf and Dumb School, Kutien....... Foochow........ Quinine eae ae 1} F oh 2 am 
Woman's Bible Training Sch., Kutien.|Foochow........ Kintien:/. =. see 1) F BS (a) 
District Day Schools...........-... Foochow........ Lungtien....... 4) M a poe} 
District Day Schools................]Foochow........ Lungtien....... 3] F 5 a 
Carolyn Johnson Mem. Inst., Lungtien|]Foochow........ Lungtien....... 1} M 8 36 
District Day Schools.............-. Foochow........ North Mintsing. | 16} M 17 i 
District Day Schools.............-+- Ko chow... ...4: North Mintsing.| 6] F 11 ae 
Boys’ Boarding School, Mintsing..... Foochow........ North Mintsing.| 1] M st fea 65 
District Day Schools............-.. Foochow........ South Mintsing.} 32] M 37 se 
District Day Schools..........-..+.. Foochow........ South Mintsing.} 14] F 19 
Girls’ Boarding School, Mintsing..... . Foochow........ South Mintsing.}| 1] F 1 6 
Woman’s Training School, Mintsing...|Foochow........ South Mintsing.| 1] F 3 
District Day Schools............-.. Foochow........ M 19 
ORO baulbsge elle c shaicterscocceasieraslecorcel| Sot nate ate nesta | Geet Whee eee 28] 522} 223) 6879] 883] 922 
District Day Schools Kiangsi. . . . .|Hwangmei...... 18] M es ss 
District Day Schools.......... -|Kiangsi. : .|Hwangmei...... 12] F Bey Pa bs) a 
Boys’ Higher Primary School, Taihu. . Kiangsi. . .|Hwangmei. .... 1] M Be aes’ . 
Girls’ Higher Einar School, Taihu... Kiangsi Hwanemei...... 1), F a 4 ee 
District Day Schools......... alKangsisn act eck Kienchang...... 10/MF} ..] 20 = 
Girls’ Boarding School, Fuchow. .|Kiangsi........./Kienchang..... 1] F mn 1 e 
District Day Schools............... Kian@aics oes. Kan River...... TMB} 2. 68 
Changshu Boys’ Higher Primary..... Kiangsi.........]Kan River.. .... 11M a 4 it 
District Day Schools............... angeles gece ee Nanchang...... 11M F} ..| 14 a 
District Day Schools... ............. Kiangsivivcsas Nanchang. ..... 4) F spire ab 
Central Church Higher Primary Sch. ./Kiangsi......... Nanchang...... EME Sere es - 
Central Church English School....... Kiangsi... 2.2... Nanchang. ..... i]M}] 2] 4 as 
Nanchang Academy, Nanchang...... Kiangsi... i... Nanchang...... 1; M 6; 14 295 
Baldwin Girls’ School, Nanchang.... . KRiangsiv.. ccc cs. Nanchang...... 1B 6] 11 55 
District Day Schools............... Kaangsivienses ck North Kiangsi..| 7] M| ..| 10 
District Day Schools................ KGangsia.. bess ee North Kiangsi. .| 14) F --| 36 G 2 
William Nast College, Kiukiang....../Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi..| 1] MJ] 5] 14 84 
Rulison Fish High School, Kiukiang. . Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi. .| 1 F 5] 12 7 
Knowles Bible Training Sch., Kiukiang Kiangeh. 60... ..8 North Kiangsi..] 1] F 3} 15 63 
PLO teal Sesser rateieiavoin trate ssofcicra:siatll careeeneeatttere Rrerc ental | Oe ame IR areas 98 27| 226 2677) 527| 434 
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Le) Pupits (Day AND Boarpine) 
a aes % 
& Se 
2 se 
NAME PLACE CONFERENCE Disrricr we 2 Ze s =| 
Ses 5 5 
8/4! ele ba Pl. P| © Ay 
CHINA €| =| ele | = | £sleé| = | 2 
zlelcle |e | S&iae| = 6|& 
District Day Schools. .............. North China.....|Chingchao...... 20| M Si Wey 619 619 
District Day Schools... ............. North China.....|Chingchao...... 8) F : 8 ISH by 133 
Higher Primary Schools............ North China.....|/Chingchao..... 3} M if 6 ..| 144 144 
District Day Schools............... North China.....|Lanhsien....... 20| M aA (es!) DOT 591 
District Day Schools...........-..-. North China.....|Lanhsien....... 16} F rene a8 SUA salt 314 
Higher Primary Schools............. North China.....|Lanhsien....... 2| M a 9 Pa | Grd Vl tet 195 
Holt Boarding School, Lauhsien.......|North China.....|Lanhsien....... 1] F au 4 6A Wie 79 
District Day Schools. eee .|North China.....|/Peking......... 14|MF} ..| 18 132i a. 732 
District Day Schools.............-.. North China.....|Peking......... 5| F we 9 245\' ... 245 
Higher Primary School, Chushihk’ou..|North China.....|Peking......... 1; M Ee 6 aa aes 105 
Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen.|North China...../Peking......... 1] M ae if 166 166 
_ Higher Primary School, East City....|North China.....|Peking......... 1) M way AS eh ee ~ oh “347 
Peking Academy, Peking............ North China.....|Peking......... 1] M 13} 34 ..| 869 67} 936 
Mary Porter Gamewell Mem., Peking..|North China.....|Peking......... Wor 4, 11 .-| 62) 164 nee 226 
Woman's Bible ea Sch. ie y ROE North China.....|Peking......... 1| F 1} 4 AG bases eee 3|) 38a 
District Day Schools. . .|North Chima.....|Shanhaikwan...| 15} M peleto) 713 bies| 7B 
District Day Schools. . 0. ences ee North China.....)Shankaikwan. . 9| F ate ae DAG OOO ne 12] 269 
Higher Primary, Shanhaikwan...... North China... ..|Shanhaikwan. . 1| M a; 8 w)) 80) 55; 2.135) 
Higher Primary, Changli. . .|North China...../Shanhaikwan...| 1} M el hea ss 55} 185 ..| 240 
Alderman Memorial School, C hangli.. North China,....|Shanhaikwan...] 1} F Ly) 938 Hote LOB of. 11} 146 
Thompson Training School, Chaneli.. .|North China.....]/Shanhaikwan...| 1] F 1 3 Balin xa 25) 25 
District Day Schools.............-. North China... ..!Taianfu........ 27| M 1| 40 585} 119 ..| 704 
DastrichiDay Schools: oe. sac en ee os North China.....)Laianfu..:..... 9| F ue 9 ilCeK6) | 160 
Higher Primary, Taianfu........... North China.....|Taianfu...:.... 1) M es 5 Viel St my 169 
Middle and Higher Primary, Taianfu..|North China,..../Taianfu........ 1| M 2) 10 eel 177 
Higher Primary, Anchia............ North China.....|Taianfu........ 1| F : 4 alte SOleene 85 
Davis Girls’ Boarding School, Taianfu. .|North China.....|Taianfu........ 1| F 4; 11 89| 70} 17 ve ok76 
Terry Bible Training School, Taianfu..|North China.....|Taianfu........ |b ty 1 2 Shee le Pee 20} 20 
\® District Day Schools:............+.. North China.....|Tientsin....... 36| M | 55 1128), .. 120) 1248 
& Disivict Day Schools... 0.650. e ss North China.....|Tientsin....... 13| F ale bay 390) 20 ..| 410 
_ Higher Primary, Tientsin. .|North China.... . Tienstin. <....: 1] M sr 5 see hats Ws Py ee Ws) 
Middle and Hicher Primary, ‘Tientsin.|North China.....|Tientsin....... 1] M 4| 14 ..| 200} 150 nile 3800 
Keen Memorial School, Tientsin...... North China.....|Tientsin....... 1| F 9) 13 BS 34| 110] 132 4| 280 
IKCIMECROGRLENS een ny ce te ce eee ates =) North China.....|Tientsin....... 2IM Fl]... 1 39 Or eee oy 39 
District Day Schools...............|North China.....|Tsunhua....... 12| M 14 é S15| 52) 367 
District Day Schools): ......006. 026. «2 North China...../Tsunhua....... 11| F 12 208iGaae 208 
Girls’ Boarding School, Tsunhua..... . North China...../Tsunhua....... i ay 3 XS ee nee 36 
Boys’ Boarding School, Tsunhua. .... North China.....|Tsunhua 1) M 7 34| 99) 63 196 
Bible Training School, Tsunhua...... North China.....|Tsunhua....... 1| F el 15 Sab oes 15 
District Day Schools..........-.... North China.....|Yenchowfu..... 13} M 15 253} 61 314 
District Day Schools. ..........-.+-- North China.....}Yenchowfu..... 7| ¥F 8 170), 51 171 
PES ab ets Tee ae kn Bee ie erg ea ate [ee eae, GON le Sat as 264 41| 520 39| 7088)2444|1830 296|11697 
District Day Schools..............- Chengtu........ Chengtu. ...25.. 15} M ss| 25 ‘GLC eek Bel ais} 
District Daa Schools... 0. .2dcc ene. Chengtu........ Chengtw....... 15) F ail iene 650]... ..| 650 
Higher Primary Schools............- Chengtu.... 22+. Chengius. a6 2| M a 6 125 eeale ae Re a 
Girls’ High School, Chengtu......... Chengtu. «2.5. Chengtu....... pS 2. 12 i) 40h» 71 eal ©1208 
Asbury Women’s School, Chengtu.....|/Chengtu........ Chengtu.:. = 3.0% 1| F 1 4 se 30 ) a a. 37 
Kindergarten, Chengtu.............- Chengtus 44.4... Chengtu....... TURES rats 4| 43 a | ae oi 43 
Union Normal School, Chengtu. . jChengial. 0.0... Chengtu....-... 1| F oan nS ne eae 3 3 
District Day Schools . palates KODONE TU, <4 ode Tzechow 10| M Bee Sell SSA er yee yal 
District Day Schools............+--+ Chenetw.c= cee Tzechow......- 24) F 2) 50 BP L150), oe ..| 1150 
Higher Primary Schools..........5.. Chengtiy ns sire: Tzechow....... 8| M Seathinks sob L651) 1420 3. 199] 506 
Boys’ Middle School..........-.--- Chengtu.....:.. Tzechow....... 1} M Ell Olio foc 89 ..| 89 
Girls’ Boarding School, Tzechow...... Chenetucs.. 2.6 Tzechow....... 1 ok 1 8 Ba ny 59 38 ow 97 
Fidelia DeWitt Training Sch., Tzechow|Chengtu. .. . .|Tzechow. . 1| F 1 "a ae BS) adobe 58 4; 50 
Ta He ie ee gion eeonGpene ioe cetera I orerer res treet Er mag IS 81 9| 186 43] 3130] 280] 198 206] 3857 
> D> 
nUROPE xS| 55/3 
EUROPE 5 5 & 5 3 
48|/na| 38 
Reville stata ucr Goatees ees 2IMF) .. BippOnles ole oll. yale sc 25) 214 
ee 3 ee Bhi atnaerotas North AGP ie SAMe Ent sternite 1] M | Atjtend] Govjernm Jent |Schojols 52] 52 
Girls’ Home, Algiers...........-.-+- INonthwAdrica: teed lac itine tone er. 1! F | Atltend| Govlernm [ent |Scholols 371 37 
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@ Pups (Day anp BOARDING 
Ee 
2 og 
>. ” ‘ON PR. - g Le oA 5 
NAME Pracn CONFERENCE District 6 | ia Zi be > 2 
a 2) 2/2 2 
I A o: se I Hol] sc 
EUROPE =|} 2/2 |Se/28| 2 ig ba 
$|4/'5) se !o2/.%e! 8 je 
ala) &|4 |Aa| Te] a o| g 
Students’ Hostel, Algiers............ INGEGhUAirica, © An|Seerer hase 1; M| Attend! Govjernm jent |Schojols oe | 12 12 
Boys’ Home, Constantine...........|North Africa...../............... 1| M|_ Atjtend| Govjernm |ent |Schojols 2. 380|"aaMm 
Girls’ Home, Constantine............ UNODtnAT rica. «5-aal\iers tosses ce pote 1} F| Atjtend| Govjernm Jent |Schojols ell 20 eee 
oys Women Nts. Erase oo eta ban aestip scaake-s. «fal autres «ae eee 1) M|_ At/tend|’ Govjernm jent |Schojole 1° 17 fetta 
Girls’ Home, Tunis:........../..+.% INOR GOED Arica... lcs chess iar ae eRe 1| F| Atjtend) Govjernm |ent |Schojols -. r if 
Carpet School, Il Maten............ IN OMDRVATEICAy.,, clei iss name eee 1; M topes ‘s A ern meres ei ay) 1 
Agricultural School, Sidi Aich..../...|North Africa.....|............-.- 1| M 3 3 
Girls’ Day Sch., Ouadhia, Ft. National. |North Africa.....]............... 1| F 25 25 
Bible Institute, Algiers............- INOmGhs Aisi Gays, <li nee ememee 1; M 5 5 
DOGS eat ai cect ohne ee SRT ral asada ask, = cake SE Re Saree. IS)is: Sa 25 caf) Seadec lee Se 
Bo Bole lee 
| £18 |S 
INDIA A) A IB oles PS 
S| 58 |#5/$5 Ey 
ES a |S C\a| &] a 
fo) B&B )oOS)/ Sa] ss So 
y| Palas] 1 oO 
Primary, ScHOOl . ar stant esha one ‘Bombay........ IBASIiiae es pees 3|MF 5| 112 S Ae 112 
Boys’ Boarding School, Basim....... Bombay. 5. 1s Basis! 22a 1; M 4| 46 Pra yore 1 Braga 2) 18) 
Primary Schools.......... aie aaa = Bombay........ Basic... el ee 2}. 20 Hh 1 oe 20 
Girls’ Boarding School, Basim........ Bombay........ asim 5.4... oe oe 6 42 re 7 4 53 
Primary Schools syiiias ake sees sale. Bombay. . 7... 3 Bombay....... 2iIMF 2 24 “e = 24 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kalyan... ... Bombay's... sire Bombay, ayia. 1| M Ly Ze oy 24 
Marathi Day Schools................ Bombay... v.05). Bombay....... 4\IMF 7| 205 ai 205. 
Gujarati Day Schools.......-....--. Bombay........ Bombay....... 2\M F 4| 63 a 63 
Primary: Schoolsi:<> < cress. cteen ase Bombay........ Nagpur........| 7IMF 16) 520 e 527 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kamptee.....|Bombay........ Nagpur, io a|, ae oc, ak 9 1 61 
Bible Training School, Nagpur....... Bombay........ Nagpur. .s.. ck 1|MF 4 33 vo Pe 18 18 
Girls’ Boarding School, Nagpur...... - Bombay... ....-.. INSSpur ys ssc 1| F 6 84 9 12 6} 111 
Primary Schools.......0.00-22.00 00+ Bombey.7< ors. Nagpur........| 3|IMF 4 367 Pa eee pee mirc CRS rg 
Primary Schools.............-..-.. Bombay........ Rooney vtec 23|M F 25} | 400) 103)" 51) Sel) See Rolvenal eal 
Boys’ Middle School............. ee HBOMDe yw e oie - Poona is sitters 1; M AYO TS) 5) 53) 88) 11 Sal esol 
ae High School and Anglo-Indian i 
OMe. POODA Ace Stchge ne ee ene ombay........ Boole cs nate 1| F 2} 8} 30f 51 24). LG) a iades 
Girls’ Boarding School, Telegaon......|Bombay........ SAR OONS is wre 1JMF| 1) 8! 70 6 15] Sle all aks 0 
Primary Schools... .. at 4 ....|Central Provinces|Balaghat....... (OO era Se 2) 2 a ee av eae Sie et ioe 
City Co-Educational Middle Sch., Bihar |Central Provinces|Balaghat....... TEM Ase) 78) 20 SON ease tae ee 
PRIMALy OCHOOW SF «fj. sas ee sealers Central Provinces|Gadawara...... SINE od 3 18 cel. Gal) ) hel) ee 18 
Piimsry schools mas). aoc 028-2 a Central Provinces|Jubbalpore..... WIMF) ..} 1 66 2 66 
Thoburn Biblical Inst., Jubbulpore... |Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. . .. . (U4 Hs 00 Ps Mnetals eed vale eel Bab cee ee ee 
Hardwicke High School, Narsinghpur. |Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. . .. . 2| M 1} 20 154 140} 270] 130] ..| 20] 714 
RUMGMY SCHOOL Ue. osteo eee eeetee Central Provinces|Jubbulpore. . .. . 2| F De 2| - 75 pally Rena ee 75 
Johnson Girls’ High Sch., Jubbulpore. |Central Provinces|Jubbulpore.....| 3] F 3} 16} 184 ey 67| 36) ..| ..) 287 
Christian Normal School, Jubbulpore.. |Central Provinces|Jubbulpore.....| 1] F we 4 ae BGe 3 . ..| 42] 42 
Brimarye Schools s..5 cine. tv. ewes Central Provinces|Khandwa...... 18;/MF} ..| 20 232 £31. ulema: 232 
Boys’ Boarding School Khandwa..... {Central Provinces|Khandwa...... 1] M or 7 90 34 Seal Wye eee | Sis) 
Girls’ School, Khandwa............. Central Provinces|Khandwa......| 1| F 1S ie 77 180) Colao dl oss ieoae ene 
rimary schools te 2 jet sacs cus tems Central Provinces|Raipur........ 10\IMF! ..) 10 100 ce In Hg 100 
Bible Training School, Jagdalpur... . . Central Provinces|Raipur....... . 1| M is) = A et ceo be Cae 
Boys’ Boarding School, Raipur....... Central Provinces|Raipur........ rT et i Oe eR 8D: ooh a 102 
Boys’ Boarding School, Jagdalpur. ... |Central Provinces|Raipur...._.. . 1} M 4 7 89 15] 4} |. \4| a8 
Primary Schools....... Cte See eee Central Provinces|Raipur....... . A NE a Pek 64 2 - 64 
Stevens Girls’ School, Raipur......... Central P ovinces|Raipur........ 2| F 1] 8 109 34) oP Ss ieee eee 
Alderman Girls’ School, Jagdalpur.... |Central Provinces|Raipur....... . 1) F 1| 6 133 cathy alhccclt abel ae 
Fiimoaty Scn00 eo Gujarat... Ahmedabad. ...| 90M F 153] 2604) 24) ..| ..| <-| <] 2.] 2698 
oys’ Primary School, Nadiad. ...... JALAb. cece ooh Ahmedabad... . 7 Meee as. 
Tete and Engineering Institute, ez ses e & ei MS ec nd ee 
Nadiad ssh vc Sau tac sc cee Guijaraticn a: Ahmedabad... . 
Primary Schools.) oc .0 scene. ses Gujarat one. ate Baroda... 0%. 47 ME ; 1285 j BS on 
Methodist Boys’ School, Baroda... ... Gwiarat.. 2.5.55 Baroda....)... s.. 3) M any da = 77 fet aiid) Pebp etal aes y ; 
Webb Memorial School, Baroda....... Gujarat......... Barodawcx. os). 3] F 1] 18] 135) 42| © || zol 931 | (| ii a 
Primary Schools... 2... ae a ed Gaara cla Godbray oo 51/M F 76| 1115 41 e a ; 
Boys’ Primary School, Godhra....... Gujarat.........|Godhra.. |... 1] M es Amide eee) pean) wre eae all Se 1 
Primary and Middle School, Godhra... |Gujarat......... Godbra.. ccc!) LR ui 9} 61 60 |e 30 mae etl Ore ae eS 
Women's Training School, Godhra.... |Gujarat........, Godhrac jy. crs aie dinky 1) 5 toes] oh 
IBEIMAaTysSCHOOIS) rst moans ae eons Gujarat. os. 08 Kathiawar.... . 8iIMF 11] 196 Mie his Ree eg os x 
PrinMaryeschOOls, tv. ts aclse seach Indus River... .. Ajmer.........| 23IM F 231 291 mee De 
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& a Pupius (Day and Boarpina) 
° P=! 
fo) {22 
| ce 3 
Namr PLACE CONFERENCE District 2 Pa & 3 me : 2 
=) eo ob ert 
| oy > pls ISB] 3 = 
INDIA S| 3| S| £] 23! gslasies] 2] Bl | 3 
SB} y| | 3/58] BEISS/#o| S| e/a] 3 
Zl ale) alaei(pel-slas| m/s] 6] = 
Bible oe School, Ajmer........ Indus River...../Ajmer.........] 1/MF 2 a aR 10 10 
Bove wostelis.) (2.6.0 Foon ae eee Indus River. ... . Agmers oo. ec, 1) M 1 SG} Bali 29) Beg 1 88 
Pranury Schools..0. ©... eek ae Indus River... . . ANMOr a... gnn 2IMr 2 37 Peal ey Asa 37 
Avery Girls’ School, Ajmer. . .... [Indus River... .. i) ee ae 1|MF Otems7O ln 2 8d 17 128 
Sanitarium School, Tilaunia. Indus River..... AG IMNOT oti. Ans 1| F 2} 49 a % 49 
Primary Sohools: ...... ovscs seb aden. Indus River... .. Baluchistan.....]| 2)/M F 4| 48 a ee 48 
Bible Training School, Sheik Mandah. |Indus River... .. Baluchistan. . 1|JMF 1 a ae =| Sees 4 4 
Boys’ Industrial Sch. , Sheik Mandah.. |Indus River... . . Baluchistan.....| 1| M 1 bi oe 14) 14 
Primary Schools.) c. noc-s2ccscGs Indus River... .. Bikanir. 5.00. 6IM F 6} 60 Re “ee a 60 
Primary CHOON Re te Ate Ss ey ania, Indus River. .... Bhatinda....... 9|M F 16| 157 oe (eee 157 
ETEMOTYOS CHOI, so eve coos ss Indus River... .. Bhatinda,....... 1jJMF 1} 29 5 29 
Primary Schools ).47. fcc se ow ss do = Indus River... . . PEALE Sc lncts-<'8 % 7|MF i 95 3 98 
ETON SCHOOLR ors ae ute. See vb ssis Indus River... . . Bataleon 1MF 2 36 1 36 
Primary Schools. a5...4.1e-4¢- 0080) « Indus River... .. BiSSar. acca tas 4|MF Nay. 2 ae 42 
Primary Schools.........- eC Indus River... .. Hiegar. o's. oes 1IMF 1 21 aA Ville: Name hs Ce (eae a 21 
Primary, Schools 2... onc kc... tees Indus River..... bahores<....<4 : 6|M F Poe LS deceit Seal Searle Ae aoe h 
Blackstone Training Sch., Raewind... |Indus River... .. Lahore......:.. 1|MF 1 a SS TORSRIET salted Ie 6 6 
Johnston Memorial Sch., ‘Raewind.... [Indus River... .. Tiaiore. :.na cen 1| M Oe Saas DI een BS ere) smelter | Mea 
EE SUMIATY NS CHOOU oz seis), Rater nek Indus River..... WahOre dee es MF 1 i ; stes| aes a ee 75 
Lucie Harrison Girls’ School, Lahore. . \{ndus River... .. Lahore........ GME) e215 0) Ses "23i | 99 Lees 7| 126 
Primary: Schools: <3. fas osneeek Indus River..... (S60 Reel en a 1|MF 14} 232 eet ear le sae cree ee sl ee | Oe 
ROUEN Panes Bete er riche RAE MOND Lait Beni he on ant Meee nL Aree ate ae a 402| .. 19] 772|*9626| *564] 330] 765] 300 1] 290|13377 
i= 
2 
JAPAN &] op |. 
Je i foe & o vo 
S| s\3).|§ 
bee cree | eee || Pl FS 
eheey | Stl) Flo 
Iai Jo Gakko, Hakodate............. East Japan...... Hokkaido. ..... 1| F 3] 19 Pi rr esOb ls ali sal, well cree BOD 
To-o Gijiku, Hirosaki............... East Japan....../Tohoku........ 1] M 2) 12 Pe Pe 2B iy lis ell areal a EES OO 
Wakaba Kindergarten, Hirosaki... .. . East Japan...... MONO eg ..05-.2.0 1JMF 1 3} 48 Sat Fel Veer aaa ced ee i ae 48 
Aiko Kindergarten, Hirosaki.........|Bast Japan...... Tohoku. .:<.-.- IMF 1 3) 60 sialiehcaedl, coal aca ieee ee 60 
Day Nursery, Aircealec: «. . pesceucs Kast Japan...... Mobokurs eee 2 1IMF| .. Bis, v4b, pS | SA cat P| ey a A 45 
eS O'GaRKOMPITOSAKY.. cv. .n). ener ale ore Kast Japan...:.. MoO. 5601.02 1| F PA phen ts) i Al) AGO Rrlieycvilanere’ll es Aral aa GG 
_ Day Schools, Yamabukicho.......... Rast Japan...... MORAN feovecos ie 1|MF 3 a: Oct lees salen Gotti ilies Al odie 70 
Aizawa Day Nursery, Yokohama.....|East Japan...... MOK SL eters « ns 1JMF 3} 50 bin ieee eae | gaee| Ntto 50 
Kindergarten, Kanagawa............ Bast Japan...... Woke pecs a Ss. 1|MF 4} 60 Fa perenne eek | Maes ee 60 
Aoyama Jo Gakixo, Tokyo. .......... East Japan.....- ROK Os os aan 1] F 4) 50 it Pan O50 cue rah” Sati ee OEE 
Jo Gakko, Fukuoka................. West Japan...... North Kyushu..| 1} F Alem ( 227 48} 275 
Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki........... West Japan...... North Kyushu..| 1} M 3} 20 498 ..| 498 
GEST oe, pce Ree Oren: Ea VA ct RE FET ke ere RE Oe Os 12 18! 151 263 7012379 48! 2760 
a| a2 
? sa|SE 
KOREA Egigag 
CoOo};™MmsS 
HO |HoO 
District Day Schools............... FGOrea ts pate os Chemulpo..... 10|M F 37 Ee al LOS heteroaryl cecil ae loa wld 3. 
District Day Schools,.........-:..- Ee Wee niin Naa Ion gg a setae 4|M F 11 Deere Pel ceafe crcl were uedh 4d () 
District Day Schools... .......-..>5- Kongju 3| F Oe 7 Wale STHOL calc el: Liat Cole LG) Sery 
Kongju High School..........-..... J 1| M 3 7 a SL POOLE ct eel oc SHO Aiea DOR 
Girls’ High School, Kongju Beier aay Li 9 Patent |e ool |pe ele all eth le 
District Day Schools............... 1). ee eee Pyengyang. Lee 46] M 113 et MOL RN caele ot Ae ete 
Kwang Yung Higher Common....... Korea pics. - Pyengyang..... 1] M 8) 20 : Say geet) ae ed (eee Ol ee : 550 
Pierson Mem’] Bible School, Seoul....|Korea.......... Seoul icecacen 1| M 3) 4 21) 21 
La erie Bement, Beier Meena Hotteean rine, ooeerenas a cee al Rl cae ty Eee 67) ..| 10] 208 Pel o80e| FOZ en | aele cele ail) 6615 
i=} 
3 a 
ra pb ae ra 
&| p| 8 8 2 
LATIN AMERICA 3 g gs | g| os 
: re S outers Bc} 
MYM] a| 2 Oo; 6] a 
District Day Schools.............-- Central America..|Panama....... . MF; 1 3 ate 101 ahve eee TOT 
David Celene Chiriqui. . .....-, {Central America..|Panama........ 1JMF| 3] 2 : 45 ieee OOK aD. 120 
Panama College, Panama City. et eee, Central America. .|Panama, 1JMF| 3} «65 103 ee tole 113 
Escuela Metodista, San Jose........- Central America..|Costa Rica... .. IMF| 5| 7 Sipe oer eee thon lets LOG 


























* 1501 Lower and Upper Primary, not divided, additional 
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= @ Puprms (Day and Boarpina) 
2 ES = = # — 
g 68 
2 2} ie} Ps = n 
3 Namn Pace CONFERENCE Disprict 5 ot Aa = = a es 
5 a r) o 0 te S 3 Ew 
LATIN AMERICA Bl ed eit eee he a) s| 3 
= $ 5S x = pe c=) oO 
ei eo eee || CUM arenes a | 5: ||| Ou)! Sex 
Escuela Metodista, Alajucla......... Central America... |Costa iica....- MEE. TRE a SON ea ei ue ees 
Santiago College, Santiago.......... CHtlens wast eas: @entral sn 1) F FA Wane pomeree 53) (ek 7159 a | Led eV 012) 309 . 
English College, Iquique............ (GDRIE es reds > Northern... ....+ 3\M F| 10 8 PAE SOB 50) Seo 23\7 eal ae eee 
District Day Schools..............: Chile wpenes 45+ Southern....... 2M Fi. | 2 BPN =e 82 
Day School, Nueva Imperial........ (GWE weet. es ce Southern, 0.4. .- UY 1 ON te eral ne aoc ee 50 
Collegio Americano, Concepcion...... (CINE. wa erie Southern......- 1; M Cet Es AQ\ 13). cb! oa) eels 97 
Concepcion College, Concepcion... ... (Chiletertateee ke) Southern......- 1) F Fl ti) 20 28) 2.78)... ll san aerbosie cue 
Collegio Americano y Instituto Com- 
mercial Ward, Buenos Aires....... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1/ M 9| 18 115} 47 41} 60} 263 
Sarmiento Institute, Buenos Aires. ...|Hast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1/MF) .. 1 30 ape se 30 
Collegio Americano, Buenos Aires..... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] F Haw 40) 32 10; 8} =90 
Union Bible Training School, Buenos i 
INI RES ea aan ieee ote Cee East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires....| 1] M 5} 4 £5 RS emer ein oko tae 9 9 
Primary Schools: <0. cusscsoswies oes East’n So. Amer..|Northern......-| 4/MF) 10) 3] 183 65! = bh SSA Sal heaiieoeeeee 
Collegio Norte Americano, Rosario... .|East’n So. Amer..|Northern.......} 1JMF) 5} 11 Bibl) = > AG) -O8) Moai 2. Sapa 92 
Gleason Institute, Rosario East’n So. Amer..|Northern....... Dh ae ES 5 55i) 84 at colic. 4” dae ees 
Methodist English School, Rosario... .|Hast’n So. Amer..|Northern....... 1JMF 5 1 Soh) POWDER Se yah: He DOES 47 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo....... East’n So. Amer..|Uruguay......- 1| F 6] 20 SO DISH ZOU). <¢--li a73)) © eal SAS 
North American Academy, Montevideo; Wast’n So. Amer..|Uruguay......- 1; M 4; 3 = 73) 5-2} Sal a) ae ie 
District Day Schools........:...... Mexico......... Central, ....¢2.| —2MEE 4 Baie) Sol aee JA io era eee 
Santa Julia Industrial School........ IMGxIGO Rs aie on: Central... ....- _ IMF 3 4 104 9 Paley te) 
Sara L. Keen College, Mexico City....|Mexico......... Centivalin. ie 25.02 IIMF 4| 18 50} 203, 22 a 9} 284 
Bible Training School, Mexico City. ..|Mexico......... Central... 55: 1] F 2 1 ee 14 14 
District Day Schools... .....-.-..:- IMPEXTCOR Sha hen Mastern...... | STM: eee 13! 55| 241 . =| 298) 
District Day Schools. 2... 2. 0.00)..+- IM@XICOM. Soc. Hasterm. ......- IMF 1 oA 35 35 
Boys’ School, Pachuca............-- IMP@RIGON . ).. cote. astern. - 2s. e< 1; M 9 SOT 1201)" 35 155 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca........... MexIC0.. 5 3. cates Wastern ......- TIMOR 3) 1s 50| 200 250 
District Day Schools..............- Mexico. .......- Mexiwo. 2. <. 2.5 4MF . 6 129 129 
District Day Schools. 0.22.2... ++ Mexi¢os. 1... Mexico........ 2M Fi. 5 20) 216 236 
District Day Schools............... MexicO.0. 2 .s- Northern.......|=3/M EB) . 6 TOM GOy) SAR) os ai aoa eee 70 
Boys’ Institute, Queretaro.......... IMlexiG OM a es4 sce Northern::....+ 1] M F 5 oh D8 QO Daler dees 78 
Morelos Day School, Guanajuato.....|Mexico......... Northern....... 1JMF| . 3 15] 47 9}: 4 Se en 
District Day Schools..........-..-- Mexico......... Puebla... ea. IMF] . 26 35|--402' 224) -. | suf) Se) HOS 768 
District Day Schools............-.-- Mexico. 2.20505 Bae blaies acc tiak 3IMF, . Spee Gee 120 | oe Paes eee sash 
Instituto Normal Metodista, Puebla....|Mexico......... Puebla. ceces 1jJMF| 7| 17) 52) -199) 74 3) 162) 490 
Mexican Methodist Institute, Puebla.|Mexico..... ll ae tla 2 aa a 1) M 5} 16 Sah 21S) 50! 22) APSE SaeSeee 
High School, Callao................ North Andes.....|Coast.......... IMF] 5 2 Oe es) eres is oe 7| - 20) 92 
Colon School, Callao............-.- North Andes...../Coast........-.. 1|MF| 2} 13} 60) 320) .. 2) > Sef 380 
Victoria School, Lima.............. North Andes: ....|\Coast.....5...- IMF] 2) 73 Set et Ot| wee 161 
Girls’ High School, Lima............|North Andes.....|Coast.......... 1| F er aie ee BIS tiie get) 165 
Teta liar mates rr sees oh sch CLS asd Etc OAaR ices lie eyo, Since eee 79| .. | 188! 325! 8601 4267/1049’ .. 183! 763) 7371 
| | 2 P| & 
pole eae es RS 
S| ssigai4 
NETHERLANDS INDIES E| eyes) &§ 
ao | Ase] o 
District Day Schools..............- \Netherl’nds Indies|Java.......... 12|MF| ..{ 16) 414 1O( Pee wah? 428 
ys’ Boarding School, Buitenzorg. . .|Netherl’nds IndiesjJava,......... 1; M 3 z 65] 127} 49 10; 251 
Girls’ Boarding School, Buitenzorg. ...|Netherl’nds Indies|Java.......... analy 33) 68, 40} 30] 4 ki 142 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Tjisaroea. .|Netherl’nds Indies|Java.......... 1; M re 2 19 26 Vi Ee 52 
Preachers’ Training School, Batavia. .|Netherl’nds Indies|Java.......... 1| M 1 2 os cites att oe Sa al Raa 
Women’s Training School, Buitenzorg. |Netherl’nds Indies|Java........-. 2| F 2 2 14 21 a) sto See Se 60 
English School, Palembang.......... Netherl’nds Indies|South Sumatra. .| 1)/M F if DPS HoSpe 1. Sell Sail sale Sie ae 159 
District Day Schools.............-. Netherl’nds Indies|West Borneo....} 5|MF| .. 5} 127: ss 127 
Moral ei Creie Rae Na eee lee een eer ae, ee eae 24] ..) 10: 441 765| 282| 136) 4] ..| ..| 55] 1249 
NORTH SUMATRA | 
District Day Schools... 2... 20.0u.. North Sumatra... ce. ....5 daa. een 10MF 2) 28) 388 agel | ne ee al ee 
if : | 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | | 
Harris Bible School, Manila......... Philippine Islands|Manila........ il isa 3 4 68 68 
Bible Training School, Lingayen ten Philippine Islands|Pangasinan. .. . WteF 2 5 ed Elbe earl ott ee 38 38 
Vacation Bible School, Pangasinan. . . !Philippine Islands|Pangasinan. .. . . IMF) .. 5 $6: 5E ns Aes oe 78 
Motaltagac ast sy tan saenen koe | Re ce ee TOY hee ee ere 3 5! 14 184) 184 
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SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY CONFERENCES 
Repeated from the 1923 Report 


The totals in some cases include pupils reported in total but not classified as to grade 













































































No. of : ; 
ae ee Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
es LH | oO b LL 
FIELD Conference SNES) = 8 5 & a 
oi lagi a! £0 Sle al & 7 
a | | | 2 5 | x.a|oo| 2 Aa 
Oo | ss) a fo Sg |a8| a 8 | 
Bile /s131 8 | £8 esl e 4/8 
Zzlaleala| MM | 68 Bele 6| a 
PARTON. cate Ue je ne te sit) Salutes. aye Sree SC a ea 20|M F 9| 27 4A 454 1 Br en WPA 
Congo Rica yatitecaticvetet tee, ae tase 42|MF) 15) 46) 121 266} 45 8} 1331 
MADERA reise am swia mainte: 60;/M Fl 8] 77 .-| 2652) 358) 10 4} 3024 
Riva CSTR evar e-ac erasisitcsls ate 114|M F} 17] 107 7683 7683 
Southeast Africa........... 140|MF| 4] 150 8465 3465 
1 Total: Africa.....,.. 376'M FI 62! 407 12) 15520! 410! 10 12| 16603 
pa r= P oc o 
S52 /2S8)] 3] a 
So jee} S| s 
Sz |ea| =| 5 | 
CHINA vaca ch scat a tus ays ere aatckepsleicio sien ¢ Central Ching, .<:.- 00-0. 121|M F| 70| 335 ..| 2851|1010)1084| 413] ..| 609] 5967 
Moochowerecarcc: wheal 275|M F] 51] 531) 236} 6993/1239) 632) 210 281) 9591 
Hinghwa eee ee a eds ogres 122|M F| 13) 218 93] 3954] 868] 268 161} 5344 
Rognvalinds check nee ateeee 106)/M F] 25] 240] 135] 2535] 575) 265) 26] ..| 58] 3784 
North China... csccjct oh 296|M F| 162] 676 79| 7717|2190}1199} 394 -| 572) 12151 
South Bukien..(....0.. 004. 77IM F] 6] 105} 32] 1890) 157) 52 33} 2164 
West Ching: n%. feeds clasne 180|M F] 24] 344] 222) 5983] 590] 392) 32 136) 7355 
MOWING a sracresersessisistoceieerias 53|M F 8] 121 1033] 333] 143 61} 1570 
Total: China........ 1230|M F}| 359]2570| 797 poise 6962|4035|1075 -|1911] 47926 
| etl Elis 
he 3 Be iB 8 
oo 
28 (58) 8 
He |Se| ~ 
CRORES ci ciss citatn chloe ieeeeschaaneet Bulgaridhansns de vdee ce TR ON td .| 37) 64 101 
PRMArC der hecta eeisates'ye ale 1|MF) .. 7 ele erilinceo 6 31 
BUTUNELTI CL syeys bisicve eis, o.esevsiess oaks sIM EF) ..| i 14; 20) .. 9 43 
ANCOR. fctnclssiace pines eters 3|MF) 2} 12 at 41| 76) 35 39; 191 
LUA Cease cee eae Oates 6|MF] 5] 59} 65} 202) 108) 107 138] 620 
Jingo-Slavias ©: 2.82 0s-s05+6 SMIEE call ae ar meet cee 80 80 
MMOrwayicen acct tnsioie ne 3|MF 5 Sal) vcr 54 64 
South Germany............ 11M 5 eile Real 80 80 
ints Skee ea ee ae 2IM F Ms 180] ..| 28 _.| 208 
fhrceelsi ly Menon mrarierene 9IMF 4 pol}. 6 29 29 
North Africasiae<c6.g2 020007 20|M F 6 26 Ul on 196] 457 
Total: Europe....... 64|MF| 9] 120] 65]  698/ 241] 259] .. 631| 1894 
: _ [32 
& 55 
e#| eB laslesl | 8 
: ba] BS |5e/2s| S| 3 
Se) ba leale3| 1] 5 
NADER et atcicste co eeisiectretemaisoeaya deter = Bengal tya.c.ieaeerens ces 38/M F] 14] 136] 1605] 246} 13) 312) 54 43] 2432 
RODS iy ae ee ereahale tere a. = 73|MF| 9] 134] 2474] 374] 38) 72) 24 30} 3012 
: POUR. horn cieiata tutcietiavaleieys 20IM F] 6] 113] 861 696) ..| 615) 96 108) 2376 
Central Provinces.......... 77|M F] 16| 168} 1960) 291) 187) 218) 81 118] 2855 
4 Giraratoc (ecaeiehas estore 369|M F| 9] 513] 8984] 222] 80) 168) 77 162} 9693 
Wmndns Riversnsss.0'ae san 122|M F] 4} 130] 2049] 92) ..] 77) 8] 2) 38) 2329 
: Dak O Wes stera cere este oot ohn ve 711M F] 32] 207} 1302] 617] 116} 382) 140} 546] 215] 3346 
| INorthilndigus se sac « sioee 128|M F] 49] 408] 3086} 1109] 61/1455) 277) 21] 2903) 6302 
: Northwest India........... 377\M F] 15] 468] 5199] 345) 3] 351) 31] ..| 347} 6282 
| Southwinds cer ciem + store st 560/M F] 11] 838|12082} 731] 47) 5238) 115 1] 70} 13569 
| Totaledudiay «<ccasee 1835)M F| 165)3115 39602 4723| 545|4173| 898] 570/1424| 52196 
= | p 
| ENS (oop Pepa estate) 
4 IRPAN eres panicle clelanver ven cieie eee stele a|FORBbl ADA nya, q.cnies oo ose ess 23|M F| 39] 262] 453)  400}1535) 899] 789 582) 4658 
| Z West Topen Po rerrerte Bra rise 17|MF} 29] 91) 420 30)1009} ..] 54 407) 1920 
}y- EE se | a ee ee 
Motals Japai..nre > «= 40|M F| 68] 353| 873 430}2544| 899| 843 989| 6578 
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FIELD 
HSORGK seree sls F aislelore'p slareiaietarene emateieetd 
UATE, AMERICA 00sec eee) jn vla tists wis ote 
IMIRGAVAYAS WalSsis sree cee ways wets ose tists 


NeTHERLANDS INDIES 
INORTHISUMATIRAG 5/0 ocho lca ho adeeqnas 
Psiirpine Istanps 
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Conference a 
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E 

4 
Potal: KOTres «sci «0 165 

\ 

BOM VIaN oo af ecotvte clare eae dor te 6 
Central America*........... 4 
Chilet ech. hence Pee ee 11 
astern South America..... 16 
IMexieGhite cube eon ce nears 43 
North Andes.............. 12 
Total: Latin America.| 95 
Malaysia*...... igi Toeyeas ree 50 
Netherlands Indies*........ 23 
North Sumatra*,.......... 8 
Philippine Islands*......... 3 














et Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
aioe EE SE el Nine EE ae 
2 8 pb 2 
a G 2) a 
a =| o fp g ty g re o & 
=|Sl2)2|eeee elf] |s| 3 
aq aoe of tt Ss 
A/E|2|/2/S8d eda] s| |S] 4 
MF] 47] 507} 1014] 11691|1587| 52] 109 745) 15198 
a | E 
#/8|8 
al|a}o 
MF 26] 26) . 89 545] 176) 63 ..| 873 
MF| 13] 16) 119 190) 4at0 ok 25) 383 
MF| 44] 50) 66 693} 176) .. 257) 1192 
MF] 49} 58] 304 a) @80) 2 26 108} 1454 
MF] 26] 137) 220 .|2906| 84] 10 211} 3431 
MF; 24) 71] .. 1658] 162} 46 22) 1888 
M F| 182] 358] 798 6773] 645) 145 623] 9221 
eo Re 
ee She 
=| 28 lS8l 3 
& | Ga |e] 0 
MF| 48] 375] 2064] 5922/1984) 477 55] 10502 
MF| 18) 40] 408) 603) 104) 7 61] 1173 
MF! ..| 23) 314} 300] 67 ; =o} 681 
MF 9| 10 = ae 107} 107 








SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY FIELDS 


Repeated from the 1923 Report 
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FIELD 





Latin America 
Malaysia 
Netherlands Indies and North Sumatra. . 
Philippine Islands 


Grand Total 














No. of ; 
2 Peacbers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
ot e|s 
RQ mH 2 a 
3 | & SSB 8) e 3 
Sla/Sle| S|REsBS| sie a 
Ble l2l3| gs fesse s|2 £|2 
zidlel|2| sae 81S 618 
"376|MF\ 62| 407; 12|  15930/ 10| ..| ..1 ..| a9| 2603 
M F} 359|2570| 797 40108|4035|1075} ..) .. 11911 47098 
4|MF] 9) 120] 65 939] 259] ..| ..| ..| 631] 1894 
MF} 165|3115| 49043] 898] 570] ..| ..|1424| 52196 
0|MF| 68] 353| 873 2974] 899] 843] ..| ..1 989] 6578 
MF] 47| 507| 1014 11691|1639| 109] ..| ..1 745] 15198 
5 rN vee ng Re ea 95|M F| 182] 358] 798 6773| 645| .. 768} 9221 
SiON cS oR eC 50/MF| 43] 375| .. 9970] 477 55| 10502 
Bs thn coc anee eas 31|MF| 13] 63 1796] 7 51] 1854 
EE in ie, SR Ras Sa 3|MF|] 9] 10 heed 107} 107 
bo Ue hic, RN | 3889|M F| 957|7878] 3559] 139224/8869|2597 ~, 16693|162106 
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SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
Repeated from the 1923 Report. 


This summary is based on statistics given on pages 618 to 634 of the 
1923 report. It is inaccurate inasmuch as the statistics for some schools 
were not received in time for tabulation. Figures for last year’s report for 
such schools were used in making the summary. 

The figures for elementary schools of the Board of Foreign Missions in- 
clude the village or district day schools of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society when they are reported without differentiation. The figures for 
elementary Schools of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society therefore 
include only such schools as are specifically reported on as such. 

Classification of schools and pupils as elementary and secondary is 
necessarily arbitrary as the classification “middle schools” may consist of 
Secondary as well as elementary pupils. It should be noted that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to combine the statistics for school systems organized on 
different bases. The total number of schools approximates 3,900; of teachers, 
8,800; of pupils, 160,000. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Universities and Colleges (Board, 7; IN ODUETENE IR © Renee arene tee art Or Tete 15 
PVICCICAMESCWNOIS mB OAT Mae e tee een ace eee ee eee te 2 
eolosicalsschoolswBoar ds cana ie yee pote ee a ee 18 
Biblens choolse@Board, 24 GSociettr- 27) s.uy neck wie 51 
Secondary Schools (Board, 68; SOCUELU RIS De ste 2 lk ice oa 103 
Hlementary Schools (Board, 2,606; Society, 968)............+:-... 3,574 
iminderzartens, ( Boanrd-Ss iSOCICLy Bie) on) oa «Pandas oe en lesc feds 35 


Other Schools, including agricultural, industrial, night, Romanized, 
nurses’ training, normal, kindergarten normal, missionary train- 
ing schools, schools for missionaries’ children, and other institu- 
tions not classified according to the divisions into elementary, 
secondary, and the like (Board, 50; Society, 21).............. Gal 


NumMpBer oF TEACHERS 


Universities and Colleges (for all grades) (Board, 300; Society, 205) 505 
Ae dicalaSchoolss, Boardias acs eee toe he ee a eee et 17 
MNCOLOSICAL SCHOO EE BOALC Mua netatee uence es enn et atomnars ae 7 
Bible Training Schools (for all grades) (Board, 72; Society, 150).. 222 
Secondary Schools (Board, 959; Society, 519)........ eecoteee plitiap cists 1,478 
Klementary Schools (Board, 3,9935 Society, 2,057) 0. . 2s... 060n ss ue 6,050 
Kindergarten! (Board. 2d eS OCLeTy ON nln iiicr suc isi sleiar @ aed! 8a lS so ahead 91 
Other Schools (see above) (Board, 210; Society, 65).............. 275 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


University and College Grade (Board, 1,875; Society, 673)........ 2,548 
SAV CCC ATE SO CMOOIS eS OCR Sead ares aparmisrc hie clsealesec cts ce eters Auehic ce. cd «aba slike the 3 
MHeolLOsicalamSCh GOOLE pO AMO eats anoders hoe Minti ste saat Gin, olere duke gizsty le 643 
Bible Training Schools (Board, 616; Society, 978)................ 1,594 
Secondary Schools (Board, 7,190; Society, 1,664)................. 8,854 
Elementary Schools (Board, 97,208; Society, 39,672).............. 136,880 
KMinderzarten (Board, 936% Society, 2:746) .. 22.6. ofc estd ness ees 3,682 
Other Pupils (see above) (Board, 2,634; Society, 1,644)............ 4,278 


*Peking Union Medical College not included. 


MEDICA. 








































































































































Union Hospitals are starred. Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Board of Foreign Missions from which statisti 
STAFF HospiTau Out-PatrentTs DIsPENSARY 
FOREIGN NATIVE ee ee! 
a/ alg ZB 3 
Els =| #| 5 2 gl ele 2| a 
NAME AND LOCATION | ra Ma is S| Sea ies g 2|g cs) =| & a} a6 
8/5 n ® a im 2 Ge a 3 3! 8 ge Ss 
AlZ|§ s|- jal S| a] &] Bl Blo Bl|O a 2| € |. sige 
: é s| s| Alssissial 2] 2] sls] Zs] 2] B| 8 lsals 
>| >] S 5 S| S| S| Alssgtegral 2 Fes ie Wael lar =l| Neat airs) 2 4 
RIA S Fe ees = Peal We sy) Psy iS) ae ] a 6s a a BOIR- 
S181 2) = S| & 8 Sr isi =| «| 81 es 8] © FI Z.|8 
slelsisisi8) slalel el e| gleslesisl =| S/2/2elaal S| § a /esle 
ZZ s/E\312|2/2|2| | £| 2 \2SBelel Z| 3|2| 28/22] 2] =| 2 Bae 
Sl(SlelAja|Slel2z\2| 4] <lasj256|2/ &|/S|ze\se| &| &] & zeae 
1 2/131415/6) 71 81 9410} 11 12 | 13 | 14] 15 |16) 17 | 18 |19} 20] 21 22 23 24 | 25 | 2€ 
Eastern Agia 
Ga tt 1Ch: 
entral Chin : 
University of Nanking*..... | 5] 4] 1/10] 6] 4] 38] 48]124/2574 3000] 22101 |12339 ree 1147 
Tunki General............ 1) Feed eae) P< Fa tet a ay il 22 ae fra A se RR ek) PN eee ee ey eae TT eo Na re - 
Wuhu General............ 6) 1) 4] 5/12) 49) 66 729/12164| 17] 348] 477|..] 472| 334] . 40} 846) 619312338 |18531 
Foochow 
Wiley General, Kutien..... 1) 1}..}. 2] 2) 2) 7} 11) 50] 445) 6144) 14] 104] 26 105} 170} 20 80| 355] 1690] 3762] 5452; 70) 38 
Hinghwa ae 
Bieiasond. Hankong....... 3} 6] 6) 15 435] 7948] 18] 32] 128]..] 273] 252] ..| ....] 525) 8181] 9958]18139] 584 
Kiangsi iv, 
Eudion Mem’l, Nanchang... 2|..| 4] 2)..| 8! 10] 25) 385) 6544! 417] 106] 35] 3] 83 83] 6661|16608 a 209) 47 
ee ee emma Die Deseo, 5 GEAOOIE xeal|  eebllioesena acne ete taacPs-scfras ad. SEA) cee 
ort. 1a, ae A 
Changli General, Changli... | 1]..|..| 1] 2]..] 3! 5) 40| 204 3308] 18} 150} 449 101} 34) .. 23) 208 1582 7416) 8998 woe 
Hopkins Mem’], Peking... . | 4] 1) 3] 8) 5/16] 15] 36] 64] 699 13230} 19] 197} 464]..] 30] 70} ..| . we 100} 9663 |32884/42547| 696] _. 
Dispensary, Shanhaikwan... | 1] 1]..| 2} 2) 2} 4{ 8] 27| 65 1495] 23) 66) 230} 2] 95) 368} 12 450 922] 2322 2226 4548] 275| 61 
Hospital, Taianfu......... 1} 1}..} 2} 1) 2) 6} 9] 50] 206} 2040] 10] 24! 90 80} 43] 18 5] ....] 4533) 5960} 9493) 30] 6 
Dispensary, Tientsin....... paella ||| lbs alin Selmosttia Net | cae kemle  iee Sate ne ene i) fee sens 1558} 121) .. 
Hospital, Tsunhua......... tN SD Memes) fey | 1s O99) 22 1 ie 790| 5706} 6496] 50 
Chengtu, West China ts : 
Hospital, Chengtul ........ i} Pat 2) 1] 1) 2} 4} 50) 233) 3250] 13]- 18] 100 18]; 12} 3! 100} 130 10655 ....|10655} 100 
Hospital, Tzechow......... 1| 1 7 Ninel Pi! 4} 30 pee 400|1500} 6} ....| 1900] 500} 1400] 1900) 60) 101 
Yenping : ie 
Dispesnary, Changhubang. . 1} 1 2 ts Tai2768 48; s| 8 56] 1617| 3218) 4835) 95 
Dispesnary, Shahsien....... Ahad Ep 8r 271220) 2 se Saha 53] ET as oes 77] 744] 1174] 19148) ...] .. 
Speare Memorial, Yenping.. | 1] 1 2) 1/16} 6) 23} 30/1756]19372] 10] 184] 31 96} 36} 20; . 132] 2917] 6243] 9160] 198} 21! 
Hospital, Yuki............ Ny: 1} 20} 55] 385 es ROW S6Gh sive che 2) 4). 19] 437] 1167| 1614} 88] .. 
Peel Wunganie... 22 nee Hi. 1] 25) 269) 4883] 16) 25) 15]..| 62] 29] .. 91] 921] 2263] 3184] 55 
OREA 
Norton Memorial, Haiju.... |..| 1]..] 1] 2! 5] 9} 16} 20 158} 2441] 15} 32) 79 OSt Ob clove 97] 2474] 5314) 7788} 79] .. 
Dispensary, Kongju....... DE Rese 4 Ae ie fake Pe Pa We | peel tnewee | Od (et ae y=! | arn eye 269] 753] 4779] 5532) 11 ‘ 
Union Christian, Pyengyang* | 2} 2] 1) 5] 4/32] 31!) 67] 54! 996 10970} 11] 195] 137]..) 2..| ...] 11] ....] 300) 7543/15524/23067| ... 11( 
Severance Union, Seoul..... 11) 4]. ./15/16/41 115}171] 92/1968/27929| 14] 784|1975 125521287 |48785|70072|1975| .. 
__ SOUTHEASTERN AsIA 
Philippine Islands 
Methodist, Aparri......... 1; 1 2 7| 6] 18] 14) 89] 7922 Sigil 9 150) 150} 734] 1118] 1852} 913] ... 
Sournmrn Asia 
Inpra 
Gujarat 
Thoburn Mem’, Nadiad.... | 1] 2]..] 3]..] 9] 11 207100/1216] ....] ...] 976] 177 16660 
South India ; 
Crawford Mem’l, Vikarabad | '2| 1]..| 3} 1] 3] 8 12] 30) 359] 3238 9} 51} 264/19] 45} 63] . 108] 3837] 4615) 8452] ... 1824 
Dispensary, Raichur....... ost ra nptetl eserl Lele [pt SORTER Dee ee AR ea aa 963] 3469] 4432} 5] 308 
AFRICA 
Congo. ‘ 
Hospital, Kabongo........ shalba Le ta]ocs| 134) 20 FLl) L660 v O8tnea at aeselee 2} 10] 2)11099}11111} 1925] 2362] 4287] ...15108° 
es Kapanga.:...... TUE 1 ee 6 7] 16} 146} 5138] 35 5] 38 LNG) 64). Dl 2277 96] 1889)11185)13074] 66] 75) 
odesia 
Dispensary, Old Umtali... . 1 DsiheSitie 8} 5) 200 11 Se Mame sg 2 1 7500 
Southeast Africa : , ; 
Hospital, Gikuki.......... 2) 2)..| 4]..| 7] 3] 10] 8} 790) 6800} 9) 70} 460)211 7101770190] 1540] 402013110] 7000!20110/4120 
Latin Ammrica 
Mexico ; y 
Good Samaritan, Guanajuato | 1] 1 2)..) 38) 1) 41 34) 35) 510} 15] 7| 310] 2h1050/13101 2 525} 2885] 1486} 1231] 2717] 184] 21 
ane American, Puebla* 2) 3 5) 1/10) 1] 12] 32) 296] 4480} 15! 95 45|21] 730/1460| 2 D2 22020 os) 2. 3c) eed 
ile 
Dispensary, Concepcion.... | 2} 1] 3} 1 = al Mec rn (ca Parca nS cy facie, Wess Merce limes) lass ace Kl. 
Dispensary, Los Angeles... . smile WS ties Be (piers (Pa icaa! leeceans) Was fies nse fei agers eet ol Wy ee ll mw ll chert 
Dispensary, Santiago....... cay ulin efesecr | eel cee? Seal STEAM kane welll occ aeat BUONO Saal ROBE 
Dispensary, Iquique....... ort pce by Mea Mee) Menor Mas) | Pec Sori Bremer a Ml idiivil nell & 
a ek 2 a 
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have been received are reported here. All sums of money are in United States currency 




































































PROPERTY Income EXPENSES Drs 
% > OTHE R 
3 cc g a SOURCES 
: ce Ps ae bia 3 2 
phe\ = | = E E g| 2 : : 
ZS 0) o a) a o 
BP iztealel2 als me| §| 2 ele|/2| leis A 
Ree ee 1 ae Te OB ie S26 aa 8 el ee ca Bed ee ei an eee a 
3 S| = oy | oe] 3 e S pease Sle hs a rg 5 Q a Be] | eal Gena 
ee bees ea) Cates tie Pre chee ma ey gfe fg See |e | alels 
Ree 2) 3 3 ea}, = | = | Be) &] 4] 4 8 Sole Vee re al Snes |e eg.) Se 
gS] 2 | 8 el al esl Sl Bel A kes dk ® | ai/8s| 8 | 2] 81 Sls 
zs|2| 8/8 |Ge| 6 | aa} S | ze) |e) 8] a|A |S | alhal 6 |] & |S] Se 
27 | 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 | 37 | 38 39 40 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $|$]$ 
6} 10) 20000) 17000} 15000} 16447 283) 27267) 1. 43997 soak iia 31262 
col HP cca RRR | RRS Pomme oe UO) vss al oe a cin OBL seal each MOSUL, eee LeOr| Came n yt eke 1581 
8704| 2320 4250| 2767| 392} 18433] 4581] 4584] 4633) 462) 8634 22894 
3 7| 2500} 10000) 3750 750| 1428 2086] 150] 50) 4464) 1095} 2117) 21382) 569) 380 6293 
4} 3000} 14000} 1500 724 1100 871| 2695 2574| 16) 540 25) 3155 454) 454 
1} 10000} 4000) 1250} 2182) 1226 14164 360] 17932) 1978} 2825) 907) 798)21809 28317 
2055| 2284 1248] 489] 237) 6313 719 611} 1471; 19) 2118 4927 
TTOSL" voix 588 59} ...| 11698] 7121} 5017) 4571|1261| 1425 19395 
757 55 1 | 3052 6481" 1154) 1202), sole. 2903 
ee AN eters 1450 89 1539 AQT RS de ae LOL 558 
581 1300} i eas ISSIR ace 872)| 2051 667 
cee eb ycen 559 438) ww. 45 483 
it 4} 6000} 25000} 2500 711 308 297), 1050) ....|..-} - 2366 300} 1112} 303) 150} 501 2366 eal 
2 2} 3000} 25000} 1000 TAS) haere oaks 250} 250/1350} 1963 53 TOO Ss hee|) asl £000 1803 ws 
ane 1 125 61a? eet) Sat ae: 586 300 279 ee 579 
ng lt 28) fee Rae ee | ee a 41 133 36 ES roe 5 365 167 pL) oe 7 3 422 
2 2 250} 4250) 5000} 3240) 1986 52| 2250 63] 220) 7811] 1716] 1985] 2206] 316) ....| 1238) 7461 
4 1 100} 1500 400 61 LOT) ho SOO! 20) ~ 66 534 216 o4).......| 108 DOW cre « 380 
1 2 400} 3500} 1000 OPER: 550 150} 1671 299 468 150) ....| 469) 1386 
1 4 750} 6000} 3500) 3650) .... 293} 1500] .... 5443] 3359] 1393] 662] 881) 175) 263] 6723] ... fe 
% 2} 1000} 1800 550 678 10 2) 1448} 402) ...| 2540] 1083 830} 158} 83} 283 3} 2440] 300 300 
1 8} 7500} 50000} 5000] 16083} ... 395] 1800] 4148] 174] 22600] 7374] 4211] 6140) 700] 2721) 634] 21580] ... yee 
9 5} 74306] 78528} 30590] 57431 5688! 1250/20094| 345] 84808] 31901] 40805] 5689/3648) ... .}24657)106700 
2 6500) 3700} 1249 2200 5 3454] 2465 424) 391 500} 700} 4480 -{1031}1031 
5] 12] 2000} 41333} 8333 ... 8000 .|38000 
u 6} 2100} 14167) 2800 841} 5651 6197 235| 12924 562 3080} 3533) 7175 
if 1 300} 1000) 2000 aol; eee 200 (ee san COA LE eal geal eas rte 872 
5 3 90| 1150) 1800 3 36 216} 1152 36 1443 126 720 90 360 1296 
10 3 400} 5200 80 50 50 120 120 52 200) 100 592 
10 3} 1000} 6000} 1200 5076] 150} 5226) 2400 826} 420} 380 1200} 5226 
414 1] 10000} 38000) 25000] 2184 517} ....| 3800 6501} 1692} 2916] 636) 712 5956] ...|1000}1000 
4 3] 40000} 37500} 10000} 9600) ...- DOOM tite 10100] 1480) 1250) 4500) ... 7230 vi llimeeetel Werenets 
: 189] 125 125 
ra 1189 945 293 633 45| 15] 3120] 1395} 1116) 462 2973 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AGENCIES OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


EASTERN ASIA ~- 
CHINA 
Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai; conducted by the Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Mpiscopal, South, Churches. ! 
Methodist Publishing House, oochow (a branch of the Shanghai Publish- 


ing House). 

Hinghwa Mission Press, Hinghwa City. 
JAPAN 

Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAY A : 
Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 4 
Java Book Concern, Batavia, Java. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Methodist Publishing House, Manila. 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA 
Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras. 


AFRICA 





AFRICA 
Methodist Mission Press, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Patton Mission Press, Malanje, Angola. 
Congo Mission Press, Kambove, Congo. 
Rhodesia Mission Press, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 
Inhambane Mission Press, Kambini, Inhambane, Portuguese Hast Africa. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


MrErxi1co 

lvangelical Press of Mexico City, Mexico City: conducted by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, Congregational, Triends, 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and the Y. M. C. A. 
SouTnH AMERICA 

Methodist Publishing House, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Union Depository for Literature, Santiago, Chile : conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches. 

Methodist Book Depository, Lima, Peru. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK 
Methodist Book Concern, Copenhagen. 
HUNGARY 
Methodist Book Concern (Christian Book House), Budapest. 
GERMANY 
Buchhandlung und Verlag des Traktalhauses, Bremen. 
ITALY 
Methodist Publishing House, Rome. 
NorRWAY < 
Methodist Book Concern, Oslo. 
SWEDEN 
Methodist Book Concern, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 


Methodist Book Concern, Zurich. 


Norrm APRICcA 
Bible Depot of the North Africa Mission, Constantine, Algeria. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD _ 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; in italics 
those of the Woman’s Woreign Missionary Society. 


EASTERN ASIA 
CHINA 
Central China. 

Chinkiang—Letitia Mason Quine Hospital. 

Nanking—University of Nanking Hospital: conducted by the Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, 
pe coe Hpiseopal, South, Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 
Shurehes. 

Wuhu—Wuhu General Hospital. 


Koochow 
Foochow City—Magaw Memorial Hospital. 
Foochow City—Woolston Memerial Hospital. 
Futsing—Lucie Ff. Harrison Hospital. j 
Haitang—Dispensary. 
KKutien—Wiley General Hospital. 
Lek Du—WNathan Sites Good Shepherd Hospital. 


Hinghwa 
Hankong—Richmond Methodist Hospital. 
NgSauh—Otis A. Jakway Dispensary. 
Sienyu—Wargaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 
Kiangsi 
Kiukiang—Water of Life Hospital. 
Kiukiang—Elizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital. 
Nanchang—Ensign Memorial Hospital. 
Nanchang—Women’s and Ohildren’s Hospital. 


North China 
Changli—Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hopkins Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hlizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital. 
Shanhaikwan—Shanhaikwan Dispensary. 
Taianfu—Taianfu Men’s Hospital. 
Vientsin—Tsabella Fisher Hospital. 
Tsunhua—Kwangchi Dispensary. 


West China 
Chengtu—Chengtu Hospital. 
Chungking—Chungking General Hospital. 
Chungking—William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 


Yenping 
Changhufan—Dispensary. 
Shahsien—Dispensary. 
Shunchang—Dispensary. 
Yenping—Alden Speare Memorial Hospital. 
Yuki—Hospital. 
Yungan—Yungan Christian Hospital. 


IXOREA 

Chemulpo—Dispensary. ; 

Haiju—Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital. | 

Pyengyang—Union Christian. Hospital (Hall Memorial) : conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian and Methodist Wpiscopal 
Churches. : / 

Pyengyang—Woman’s Hospital and Dispensary. ; 

Seoul—Severance Union Medical College Hospital: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist 
Iipiscopal, Methodist Hpiscopal, South, and Canadian Methodist Churches. 

Seoul—Lillian Harris Memorial Hospital. 

Wonju—Swedish Methodist Hospital. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


NETHERLANDS INDIES : 
Tjisaroea, Java—Tjisaroea Methodist Hospital. 
Palembang, Sumatra——-Dispensary. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Aparri—Hospital. 

Dagupan—Dispensary. 





Manila—Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital. 
INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bengal 


Caleutta—At 140 Dharamtala St., Dispensary. 
_ Pakaur—Pakaur Dispensary. 
Central Provinces 
Sironcha—Olason Memorial Hospital. 
Gujarat 
Bareda—WMrs. William Butler Memorial Hospital. 
Nadiad—Thoburn Memorial Hospital. 
Indus River 
Lahore—Dispensary 
Madar—Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Tilaunia—Mary Wilson Sanitarium. 
Lucknow 
Rasra—Dispensary. 
North India 
Bareilly—Olara A. Swain Memorial Hospital. 
Northwest India 
Brindaban—Sarah EH. Creighton Memorial Hospital. 
South India 
Bidar—Bidar Methodist Hospital. 
Kolar—H#llen Thoburn Cowen Memorial Hospital. 
Vikarabad—Huldah A. Crawford Memorial Hospital. 


AFRICA AFRICA 
Angola é f 


Loanda—Dispensary. 
Quessua—Dispensary. - 
Quiongua—Dispensary. 


Congo 
Kabongo—Dispensary. 
Kapanga—Hospital. 

Rhodesia 


Mrewa—Dispensary. 
Mtoko—Dispensary. 
Mutambara—Riley Dispensary. 
Nyadiri— Washburn Memorial Hospital. 
Old Umtali—Dispensary. 

Southeast Africa 
Gikuki—Inhambane Hospital. 


Kambini—Dispensary. 
LATIN-AMERICA 

MEXICO 

Guanajuato—Good Samaritan Hospital. 

Mexico City—Gante St. Dispensary (Centre). 

Mexico City—Aztecas Dispensary (North). 

Mexico City—Cuauhtemotzin Dispensary (South). 

Puebla—Latin-American Hospital: conducted by the Missionary Boards of 
the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches. 3 
BOoLivia 

La Paz—Dispensary. 
CHILE 

Concepcion—Dispensary 

Santiago—Dispensary. 
PERU 

Lima—British-American Hospital. 


Nortu AFRICA EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Tunis—Dispensary for Arab Women. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
November 1, 1923 to October 31, 1924 


AUDIT 


Pages 413 to 429 of thisreport have been prepared by the Treasurer, as working 
sheets for the information and use of the Board. All of the figures used have been 
taken from the books that have been audited but are set up here in different.form 
to meet the needs of this annual meeting. Pages 432 to 441 are taken from the 
auditors’ report as certified by the auditors on page 431. The entire audit is at the 


disposal of the Board. 
GENERAL FUND 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
November 1, 1923 to October 31, 1924 








RECEIPTS 
World, Services: Direct s.5 120: 2 eee e hess $193,151.18 
Worlds Service mDesignateds=c+..0.-.-0in. 20h les hee 325,762.01 
WeorldiiSenvicem(@reasurer... 1-00) sae .2: = -snackatiae 1,160,866 . 62 
Centeriary Dineen. at eine Sees ok ae 209,870.81 
CentemanyssDesienated 95.5. 2205) ohh sess en 302,469.99 
(Centenanyaicbreasurersa n=, 2 oe) Sen ae ante a. 438,714.71 
Our: Sharevot Divisible Recéiptsiic. J £25800 6... enc ceca on $2,630,835 .32 
WroorldsSermceapecinte e202. ko Sie vie ved ave waco $34,242 28 
INon=€ entenampy- yee tals cinciecvs tease nae co 31,094.76 
otalsNon-divisible¢Receipts 2 =. 5.0 ius fetane ot Ae ok 65,337 .04 
Annuityaund, Ungesienateds.. osscsce< is eee hoe $46,501.74 
AnmaaityaPunde Designated... ckec ssc vied eeeeh 21,980.01 
From Legacies, Undesignated...................04. 255,608.75 
Bromelecaciese Desionated eyes sn fac atod ce ntaneeten st eaee 18,598.98 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Undesignated............ 10,813.83 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Designated.............. 32,590.98 
IMS Gel Fan e@ is wera naw eect ate eee eye iS wpe 70,701.05 
otal Recerpisstromy: Other Sources... .. 5. <0. eke eee. 456,790 . 34 
a] BC OA Grete) etre ye Neon ec RRP RPI REE etee ur tote Pears ihe ae gree Rear ee $3,152,962 .70 
Total Receipts for 1923:.........8.0.i02: $5,350,473 . 52 
Decrease for this year................. 2,197,510 .82 
S DISBURSEMENTS 
Board's Obligations, Principal and Interest....... (Schedule A)..... $140,965.84 
Generaleixpensesee sare tet ole a ae ee (Schedule B)..... 278,461 . 46 
IndirectrAppropratiousta... wee ss ae bacee ee (Schedule C)..... 210,752.14 
Special Personnel Preparation Fund..............(Schedule D)..... » 45,000.00 
Directs: Appropriations 5 .c.'.ce4. 50-1. ses eee (Schedule E)..... 3,140,000.00 
NoneRecurrnmeslttemis in: es. cles el ear ase (Schedule F) 
1... DesignatedGifts Adjustment Pund... 20. 6...2.¢ seu. secs 440,853.37 
DM ISIN TOIECES Snack aie Sesto ene Geee tr RO $124,761.62 
Malaya Educational Debt: 10... ...924...-- 15,000.00 
Balboa Union Church, Panama............. 5,000.00 
eS ee ole G2 
Conditional Appropriation for Field Projects...... (Schedule G)..... 
GING TAD MeN RR eee he ee eles Sree Toe re a et ee $4,400,794. 43 
Motal Disbursements... aes ee $4,400,794 .43 
MotaleReceiptse an tec. sie ae ek 3,152,962.70 


Excess of Expenditures............ $1,247,831.73 
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ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND 
SCHEDULE A 


BOARD OBLIGATIONS, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
BOARD OBLIGATIONS.................. 0.4.44. eo 


No disbursement under this item because 
of lack of income. 


INTEREST PAID.......... pa aati ot eo ee byile ees aenrerete $162,553 .68 | 


Interest on bank loans, made necessary by 
the Board obligations, and on funds bor- 
rowed to maintain the necessary current 
work of the Board because of delay in for- 
warding funds from the churches. 


Less interest received......... 21,587 .84 


On bank balances and on advances to mis- 
sion fields. 


Total Special Appropriation............................ $140,965 .84 





SCHEDULE B 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Executive Officers..... Aetae meee $18,570.09 


Salaries of the corresponding secretaries, 
stenographic help, traveling expenses, for 
the general supervision of all the work of 
the Board. 


Secretary-Counsel...... Saale teria See 3,243 .63 


Salary of the Secretary-Counsel a steno- 
graphic help for five months. By action 
of the General Conference, the Board was 
requested to appoint Dr. Frank Mason 
North to a consulting position, and 
on June 12th the Board elected him 
Secretary-Counsel and defined his duties as 
consultation on all matters of policy and 
administration and to represent the Board 
in interdenominational and_ international 
missionary organizations and co- operation 
in Service aS assigned. He also is au- 
thorized to prepare a comprehensive and 
authentic history of the first one hundred 
years of Methodist Foreign Missions. 


Foreign Department................. 30,922.63 


Salaries of associate secretaries, steno- 
graphic help, traveling expenses, foreign 
field visitation, and office expenses. The 
associate secretaries cooperate with the 
corresponding secretaries and under their 
direction aid in conducting correspondence 
with all the fields and the business related 
thereto. They are also constantly engaged 
in the public presentation of foreign mis- 
sions. 


Records and Surveys............... 3 12,405.54. 


Salary and office expense of the recording 
secretary, stenographic and clerical help, for 
keeping the minutes of the Board and its 
committees and staff; preparation and 
editing of the annual report and all forms 
and schedules of reports from the fields; 
editing and revising the surveys; research 
for the church at large, the editors, the 
secretaries, and the missionaries. 
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GENERAL EXPENSE—Continued 


Education and Literature on the For- 


ClonShicld yao cere oe $6,148.68 
Less refund from Sunday School 
Editorial Office........... ‘ 1,499.99 


The unifying and developing of the educa- §———___ 

tional policies and the educational institu- $4,648.69 
tions of all grades and maintaining a 

complete record thereof, and the stimulat- 

ing and promoting of a Christian literature 

on all the fields, the latter in cooperation 

wae the editor of Sunday-school publica- 

ions. 


Office of the Treasurer.......... ciate 19,037.17 


Salaries of treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing, and office 
expense. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer supervise all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board under the 
Board's direction, including cultivation of 
annuities and legacies. 


Accounting Department.............. 24,708.71 


Salaries of the accountants, stenographic and 
clerical help. The bookkeeping connected 
with receipts and disbursements of both 
designated and undesignated funds to the 
various treasurers throughout the world; 
accounting for all appropriations; dealing 
with exchange, letters of credit, and pay- 
ment of bills for purchases made in the 
United States by individual missionaries 
and institutions. 


Cashier’s Department................ $12,857.24 : 
Less refund from annuity fund.. 2,956 .00 
Salaries of cashier, stenographic and clerical _———_—__—— 9,901.24 


help. Under the direction of the treasurer, 
the cashier handles the cash, the bank 
accounts, and the records of investments 
and reinvestments of the permanent and 
annuity funds. 


Purchasing, Shipping, and Transpor- 


tation (one third)........... $7,938 .66 
[LeSS" COMAMMISSIONG + aioe ce 9 eee ai 996.96 
Proportion of expense of purchasing sup- = —HH¥—— 6,941.70 


plies and transportation properly charged 
against office administration. 


Stenographic Department..... Cercare $7,619.46 
Less refund for services rendered 2,328 .07 
Salaries of stenographers aTideclerks: 20 —<—<—<$<$<—<$—$——————— 5,291 39 


assigned to special departments, telephone 
exchange, incoming and outgoing mail, 


Filing Department............------- 6,072.00 
Salaries of clerical help for the filing of all 
correspondence. 

Board Meetings......-.----++-++ See 8,149.32 


Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Board for the annual meet- 
ing and expense of Board Committees. 


Renticoe eae ee geen a 
Less income from Mission House 


Fund, $4,597.31, and rents 
from affiliated organizations, 
$2,375.52....0020 cere eens 6,972.83 
For'office of the Board at 150 Mi oe 33,865.67 
New York City. 


$40,838.50 
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GENERAL EXPENSE—Continued 


General -Officetis ca aeee niente ae $23,422.24 


Less sale of waste paper........ 35.90 


Salaries of information clerks and porters; —— 
general office supplies, postage, telephone, $23,386. 34 
and administration travel. 


TotalisAdmimyStrationn. cee cccisioice oie ol saatoe eeee eee iee $207,134.12 


EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 
Designated Income Department.................. $21,939.77 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help in- 
volved in keeping a record of every gift, in 
preparing and sending out information, 
keeping in touch with all persons, organiza- 
tions and churches that through the 
years have maintained designated ob- 
jects for their foreign missionary giving, 
securing from the field and_ distributing 
reports of the work made possible by desig- 
nated gifts. : 


Legal Department................... $3,981.39 
Less refund for services rendered 1,738.50 
Watching over the legal status of all phases 9 ——______ 2242.89 


of the Board’s work; the direction of all 
cases of contested wills; the settlement of 
estates; the investigation of the value and 

title of all property offered the Board on 
the annuity or other plan; the repair, rent, 
taxes and sale of real estate received by 
gift or will; and the collection and tabula- 
tion of data on the legal status of all prop- 
erty held by the Board or by the missions 
in all the mission fields. 


Cultivation Department.... ......... $35,267.74 
Less sale of negatives and curios 623 .00 
One half the salaries and maintenance —— 34,644.74 


of the offices of the Board in Chicago and 
San Francisco; supplementary allowances 
for missionaries on furlough assigned to 
special field work; and the travel of secre- 
taries of the Board in attendance upon 
educational and inspirational meetings. 








Publication Department.............. $14,996.10 
Less sale of literature.......... 64.64 
Printing and distribution of the annual ‘ 
report and special foreign missionary lit- 14,931.46 
erature; one half the cost of Missionary 
News. 
Total Education and Promotion...... $73,758.86 
General Conference................. ~ 
Foreign Board share of cost of Mission 6,308.70 
Center; travel of staff not members of Gen- 
eral Conference; Foreign Anniversary ex- 
pense including two thirds cost of moving Bakes! 
picture film; share of cost of General Con- Ske ae 
ference handbook. $287,201 .68 
Less income from permanent 
fund for administration and 
home cultivation........... 8,740.22 
, i 
OO 


Total General Expenses......... winds SU olan bo botarrte uaa $278,461.46 
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ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND—Continued 


SCHEDULE C 


INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 


Emergencies in the Missions............ 


Homecoming of missionaries on account of sick- 
ness, medical grants, salaries of missionaries on 
extended furlough on account of ill health; 
emergency repairs on mission property. 


Incidental Needs of the Missions........ 


Outfit allowance of new missionaries, chil- 
dren’s allowance not provided in field budget, 
travel expense of candidates for examination, 
cablegrams. 


Retired Missionaries................... 


Less income from Permanent Fund. 


Allowances for retired missionaries, their wid- 
ows and orphans, on the basis of the average 
claim of retired members of Conferences in the 
United States. : 


Personnel Department.................. 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the selec- 
tion of all candidates for the mission field; 
and one half the expense of the Chicago and 
San Francisco offices of the Board. 


Medical Department.................... 


Less refund for services rendered... 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the med- 
ical examination of all candidates for the 
mission field; medical examination of all mis- 
sionaries arriving on furlough and before re- 
turning to their fields; examination of written 
health reports sent regularly from missionaries 
on the fields. 


Purchasing, Shipping, and Transportation 
(wo thindS) yc cei isccsns ec es = 


WesstcommmssionSacwus setae eee ee 


Proportion of cost properly charged to the 
fields for the purchase and shipping of personal 

supplies for missionaries, building materials 

and supplies for churches, educational institu- 

tions and hospitals, involving every conceivable 

sort of article from a pin to a central heating 

plant. 


Cooperation. os). ape oe ies 


The Board’s share of the cost of cooperating 
committees, like the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ference, Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America. 


Total Indirect to Fields............. 


$49,938 . 08 
53,993.90 
$64,497 .47 
6,923.13 
57,574.34 
12,626.72 
$12,613.47 
1,877.79 
See OCS 
$15,877.33 
1,993.91 
13,883.42 
12,000.00 


SCHEDULE D 


Special Personnel Preparation Fund..... 


For cooperation with theological seminaries and 
departments of religious education in certain 
universities for the training of prospective for- 
eign missionaries, and for scholarships. 


$210,752.14 


$45,000.00 
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SCHEDULE E 


DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 
EASTERN ASIA 





China 
CentraliChinaveaen tects ace ot $83,210.00 
China: Generale setae y cc t:d nus «oho a 46,910.00 
ROOGH ON aetew te ei cwiNe Setievoen suntan enon 103,693 .00 
Hohbaked otitis Ai iats, Rolle eee ayaa re Are 42,133.00 
IRSA Sih Pee heme een ats. xm eect tenets 61,992.00 
INorthiG@ hinares ree seem nn aes es 154,338 .00 
Sotith Mulenpomtete pakenaern che ners 15,212.00 
WWESti@ lnniianecenereectercree tee a asta ae 87,256.00 
Vienpuag) cheese eea teens Ss ale waar oe 35,960.00 
Return and Adjustment Fund........ 11,236.00 
Se OO 020.00 
Japan and Korea 
EPA Salar dene mers oe Aen a cm eae esse $149,103.00 
dea ren RE in eye acc e peo A ai nn aera! 128,799.00 
WIAMCMUITIa aye iment ae chase eras ak a ee 2,500.00 
Return and Adjustment Fund........ 4,500.00 
———— $284,902.00 
—————— $926,842.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
a SY shaieeell ain kone Rega a CA MU SE Ey OLIN oS $47,144.00 
BOM DAY serch cea cece es ss eeh eet ictewin ce alee wera 47,373 .00 | 
TB GRAD ethene etre a ee aeons © ci oT ee Oooo 34,590 .00 
CentialW Provinces xc \ritaecnih Oe 20 blew spokact -« Sleoeea eal 64,446 .00 
Gujarati Asncss aur hoo Oe teem bon oe peo Sea ea ec 76,768 .00 
I GaVGhEeIS Cresoveteeilec oe SMe ARATE eA IM Be tA ntti Ss 29,995 .00 
ImdusvRivier scm erssis ona, cao Shanes: Ricks Seema ct ee Geo 61,925.00 
TiC hapa cee testers. pec abies oe alee ea ae ae 83,805 .00 
ucknow. Ghristiam. Colleceg: ..10- wuscereeeriae tae 29,780.00 
North indians $Asex is. cho ch ye/sgichanr ees eae! Sea 137,680.00 
INopthwestelinchia’s sacs sc reeeee eo eiecicusiot Stare 104,700.00 
Soe Clan rae ae A cee cre Nee eet oe ee 97,127.00 
Ss SON 0, 380000 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Taare Mhccerscqak tena Wet serch scaiuroa! ter etae trance caste ete $56,398 .00 
Netherlands dlndreste wat yantiseie ima: kienaeicl bie rege ts 40,860.00 
INorthysutmiatrae tac wyatt en ae op iavneinatay hae 18,225.00 
PHM PPINES ea Ss was veneers Soe ee eee 63,050.00 
SS 18535: 00 
LATIN AMERICA 
BOliviaccsia: pie cate toes ot oe eee Senate $41,000.00 
BentralmAamertcalse tas saci 2 sti areca aren eh tec eee 42,500.00 
(CH anI SPS. Se CCE DE ae eC Ne eRe re hc = Aye 4, 75,500.00 
astern South Americac.c.. asi so <1. 5 chepede Sie apes ie 92,000.00 
INT ORICO We et te taecBevteeas oh cirrus, «i Mcutedbavs cele shanti ne apse eee 106,500.00 
INottleAmcdesig: aseesricth: Mics ait and aeetee cise Gite eats 49,000.00 
SouthrAmenion’Generaliyoae, cous acto swee cee 22,500.00 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA pis aoe 9 
IANS Ola: < t ee cawee Riv neus ese WA ANS Re re eae $36,000.00 
Congo tah tos senenk saath. ausinar a eo thea bate sewer as 38,000.00 
TET Tae lecut a a elie, BEC TaN evs Othe sees Arne GE ee 46,856 .00 
ER GCOS TEN cee tre teice as gabe < sO NU ee ee ea E 46,500.00 . 
Southeast Atma. Micaaiee orion cutee re ee 43,436.00 





$210,792.00 
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SCHEDULE E 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


WWenmaaric Gene ere eran este teen ce $21,000.00 
PinlAnidvAnmUtal wees ies axak puke canes, = 11,000.00 
MimlanadnSweGasiwe ce ax stands cee ee 10,000.00 
Generalana tyaete eis. hich waits 4,000.00 
NOR Wayne temic een arma tie as 26,000.00 
Se cern Seer eaeae reso haraiotaeeeen weve 29,000.00 
$101,000.00 
Paris Area 
TBLOT ene Gini dele, Seen an eee es ears cr $13,500.00 
GATS Cia ete Peco ecu e dei pe mierad syendacsione 87,500.00 
General tase ras Rune came ett dhs 4,000.00 
JG isa ear une arte a ae ROL nee Morey oto Rew 117,000.00 
Italy—Monte Mario..............+- 15,000.00 
yugO-Slavia, qmpete or Sos ec aes 21,500.00 
Madeira tlslaads 4 06 obese rain ane 8,000.00 
Norte A trical incre noo testes aoe oe 67,000.00 
Spaitiqiter ches eck Rear cke atltecwtagetese © 8,000.00 
341,500.00 
Zurich Area 
VATS EID tre eRe pastes, of kee eRe $11,000.00 
Baltic Provineese =. cass ea. a se ee 10,000.00 
Frankfort Seminary..:......2...:2.. 8,000.00 
(Generale ve cesta cere coca 4,000.00 
le Rbbiver\ niger tiass les Mee iene aoa tte aie 5,000.00 
Nort Germmaiyiacmeucter- ele! ani cee lete 33,000.00 
URIS ES Wie cater mance geenienC somo hiotelc 20,500.00 
Seria G ernie gecesi) sorts hn texan 29,000.00 
Srrittzeilaice etm ete rte eee sian nile teres 16,500.00 
137,000.00 


———_—. $579,500.00 
Total, Direct Appropriations, Recurring Items............++++-++-: $3,140,000 .00 
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SCHEDULE F 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
DESIGNATED GIFTS ADJUSTMENT FUND........ 


Designated gifts disbursed for buildings and other non- 
recurring items. All designated gifts for current work are 
charged to the recurring items budget of each field. Since 
there is no appropriation for the individual fields for property 
it is necessary to charge to a special fund all such designated 


gifts. 
FIELD PROJECTS FUND 
MALAYA EDUCATIONAL DEBT.................... 
BALBOA UNION CHURCH, PANAMA.. 


Amounts which have been disbursed by the eee le 
mittee for property obligations and commitment. 


Foreign Missions Report 


$440,853 . 37 


124,761.62 
15,000 . 00 
5,000.00 


The following figures give the expenditure of the above funds by 














Conferences: 
Designated 
' EASTERN ASIA Gifts Field 
Adjustment Projects 
China Fund Fund 
@eénitral(Chitiate.. 1 oper es: $11,973 .60 
@hinat Generaliyas, oar: cee sans 330.00 
HOGEHOW sec cnene = mice ee Rs 50,447.30 $5,500.00 
[alherclongiekse each eo alee cia a oes ree 2,202 00 1,000.00 
VEGI Wa bere eta reece tea Pee Rese RE Seka PE ns 27,077.71 500.00 
INontini@ human ui. acto tec ee 92,703 .26 6,902.60 
South tiktetiens aa ence eeenys 3,511.82 
Wrest: Claitagh.- sac tteichoale sch anus ianqetnn 37,706.54 2,021.24 
DVSMPUS epee wre cals ooo sya 24,933.17 500.00 
AROMA Ds ogiyes costs. aco eee eae $268,945 . 97 $16,423 .84 
Japan and Korea 21,927 .46 4,650.00 
AROMA ASDERN JASTAt Ie neni $290,873 .43 $21,073.84 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
BENS AE siaraet Netete cas oie ena sei ect aiewees $13,552.04 
Bombayice war cies 2 ath pan tie eae 2,382.46 $10,000.00 
LEX Phin arcu eva a Rasen bene Pues ai 4,008 .00 
Centralebrovancesate: a 42.) eee 3,281.28 
Girjarata uaaeieis ce ant eae eneNe 669.50 700.00 
IncdianGewerale,. onto+ aera 8,025.95 3,000.00 
A CUSBIRI VEL a yet hamencte be eae 1,450.00 
WUGIeIO Wisco mR ee Gate sae ee 10,013.63 
Lucknow Christian College...... 3,480.56 
INonthitlliac ainsi. seven ee bata 4,009 .00 11,5 
Northwest India............. 5,577.25 age 
Sloybis) ay Kavohteheiy ads Se exh certs aici ds 19,088 .09 1297 78 
TOTAL SOUTHERN ASIA........ $75,537.76 $27,227.78 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
Malaya me tustetinnh east nicete cee $153.00 g1 
Netherlands Indies.............. 1,016.00 ge! 
North Sumatran. wr semen 1,660.00 7,200 
Pilspines. ioe eae ok oh 9,580.75 13'147 50 
ToTAL SOUTHEASTERN ASIA.... $12,409.75 $35,347 .50 


[1924 


$585,614.99 








Fe ee 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia 


Chileans Ais won eens Be cet 
Eastern South America.......... 
Mexico 


TOTAL CENTRAL AND S. AFRICA 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


Bioland Ammitalie suse ess nas ac 
INGEWAY sae een ero ot. 
DWECEM sees aennen erie tee ae eet 


Paris Area 


Brancé:. 5... 2a. Ce eee ihe 
Nitealli eee oc eee ARC i ed wes | oe 


‘Madeirat a oAmaers me St .05 2.08 oe 
PAIMIG Aes eRe ities coe 


Zurich Area 


VAN GIS|i a (2), Sa eee A ee tea cs Re ; 
Genetalasaeme terres tie cine 
Gn Gaines street Beta Gn. ee 
INorthiG ermaiy zee...) uiae 
TRG Sica emery ay a Ae te 
mpottbeG erimaty mise yess 2 cies os 
SWAUZEE Al Cer eee terri estes 


TOTAL EUROPE AND N. AFRICA. 
MISCELLANEOUS................. 
(GRAND TODAS were As. ..c sine mele 

















CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR FIELD PROJECTS 


No disbursements under this item because of lack of income. 
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Designated 
Gifts Field 
Adjustment Projects 
Fund Fund 
$27 .30 
1,625.00 $8,000 . 0O 
15,618.47 2,000.00 
7,020.00 
1,543.42 5,000.00 
5,000.00 
8,509.21 
$34,343 . 40 $20,000.00 
$1,634. 50 $500. 00 
1,092.00 
747.75 5,000.00 
1,790.10 500 .00 
918.04 5,800.00 
$6,182.39 $10,800.00 
} 
$33 .00 
250.00 
5,000 . 00 
$5,283 .00 
$5,000.00 
$290.00 19,812.50 
10,656.00 
6.00 
15.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
$10,967 .00 $30,312.50 
$102.00 
1,329.00 
4.00 
2,168.05 
135.00 
357 .00 
500.00 
$4,595.05 
$20,845 .05 $30,312.50 
661.59 
$440,853 .37 $144,761.62 
SCHEDULE G 
Rn Hee? $3,140,000 .00 


Total Disbursements under the Appropriations 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED 
RECURRING AND NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, EMERGENCY 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 


Japan and Korea 


ig lees. rane ecm reas tac eet eee ee 
Japan and Korea Return and Adjustment 


MEO tallie es I ce oe ora eke egre okes 


Giljaraiers.wier. «. nucie GoM meine aren ee 
Mnidiay General sus cc <1 lea ee eee 
SNMaS URI Er seen ceatccie ke erie ae EE. 
MEAT CEO soy a Bac acne cp ses ee eee ee 
Lucknow Christian College................ 
IN OE Gl Tema vc. er hoi ee ao ae 


Total Southern ASia.../.......... iecthe 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MBIA chao oi. ici e Wat Banca ince! oo ee 
Nethetloncdsiindies ss o4.cee tee ee eee 
INortheStrria trai ciein mata: core eee nae 
FP Dulpypines cc. aavetstinl oC Ae | --aee 


Total Southeastern Asia............... 


LATIN AMERICA 


OLN ial set ermrarie Mae (ein Pg, # a. ace See yee 
Centra lWAmderiGarcancs acs cite rate Gee 
Ciiievannas: dotnet 3 Sa OR SN ee eae ee 


ING COS ante weer teeany pee 


Recurring 


$83,210.00 


46,910.00 
11,236.00 
103,693.00 
42,133.00 
61,992.00 
154,338 .00 
15,212.00 
87,256.00 
35,960 00 


$641,940.00 





$149,103 .00 


4,500.00 
128,799 .00 
2,500.00 


$284,902.00 


$926,842.00 


$47,144.00 
47,373.00 
34,590.00 
64,446.00 
76,768.00 
29,995 .00 
61,925.00 
83,805.00 
29,780.00 
137,680.00 
104,700.00 
97,127.00 


$815,333 .00 


$56,398 .00 
40,860.00 
18,225 .00 
63,050.00 


$178,533 .00 


$41,000.00 
42,500.00 
75,500.00 
92,000.00 
106,500.00 


$429,000.00 


Non- 
Recurring 


$5,500.00 
1,000.00 
500 . 00 
6,902.60 


2,021.24 
500.00 


$16,423 . 84 


$4,650.00 


$4,650.00 
$21,073.84 


$10,000.00 


700.00 
3,000.00 


11,500.00 
800.00 
1,227.78 


$27,227 .78 


$15,000.00 


7,200.00 
13,147.50 


$35,347 .50 


$8, 


S555 
S8 38 





$20,000.00 
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FOR THE FIELDS FROM 


Treasurer’s Reporr 


FUND, INCIDENTAL FUND, AND DESIGNATED ADJUSTMENT 


Emergency 
Fund 


$1,673 .38 
8.50 


1,447.57 
412.98 
594.58 

3,588.45 

75.00 
866.72 
5,786.89 


$14,454.07 


$6,500.00 
3,767.43 


$10,267.43 
$24,721.50 


$2,062.44 
55.00 
75.00 
560.00 
1,800.00 
58.50 
100.00 
1,425.00 
1,530.83 
120.00 
375.00 
420.00 


$8,471.77 


$3,972 .00 
1,813.60 
544.06 
295 .00 


$6,624.66 


$400.00 
2,848 34 
1,275.00 
1,294.36 
766.75 
34.50 


$6,549.95 


Incidental 
Fund 


$4,887 .28 
2,836.25 


1,289.99 
688.34 
883.33 

2,425.37 


4,322.40 
158.34 


$17,174.62 


$1,528.99 


1,396.00 


$2,924.99 


$20,099.61 


$448.99 
120.00 
240.33 
380.00 
421.00 
750.00 
1,587.38 
1,251.83 
1,666.08 
1,269.16 
533:17 
487.94 


$9,155.88 


$1,677.33 
1,252.60 
414.90 
1,483.16 


$4,827 .99 


$838 . 33 
827.17 
537.76 
249.99 
680. 04 
869.83 
156.00 


$4,159.12 











Designated 

Adjustment Total 
$11,973.60 $101,744 .26 
330.00 50,084.75 
11,236.00 
50,447.30 162,377.86 
23,262.57 67,496.89 
27,077.71 91,047.62 
92,703.26 259,957 .68 
3,511.82 18,798.82 
37,706.54 132,172.90 
21,983.17 . 64,021.72 
$268,945 . 97 $958,938 .50 
$625.25 $162,407 .24 
4,500.00 
21,302.21 155,264. 64 
2,500.00 
$21,927.46 $324,671.88 
$290,873.43 $1,283,610.38 
$13,552.04 $63,207.47 
082.46 59,820.46 
4,008.00 38,913.33 
3,281.28 68,667 .28 
669.50 80,358. 50 
8,025.95 41,829.45 
1,450.00 65,062.38 
13,494.19 99,976.02 
32,976.91 
4,009 .00 154,578.16 
5,577.25 111,985.42 
19,088.09 118,850.81 
$75,537 .76 $935,726.19 
$153.00 $77,200.33 
1,016.00 44,942.20 
1,660.00 28,043 . 96 
9,580.75 87,556.41 
$12,409.75 $237,742.90 
$27 .30 $42,265.63 
1,625.00 55,800.51 
15,618.47 94,931.23 
7,020.00 100,564.35 
1,548 .42 114,490.21 
54,835.33 
8,509.21 31,165.21 
$34,343.40 $494,052.47 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED 
RECURRING AND NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, EMERGENCY 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Total Central and South Africa......... 


Denmark 


Norway..... 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Copenhagen Area 


italy NionteyMarmomecncse ae teem 


Jugo-Slavia.. 


Madera, Tslandst see +. ae ee 


Branktorh: Seminamyenaes acs). tgs eee 


General 
Hungary.... 


NorthiGermanyasn \aeeee sia, nee 
IRSGSS12 ie sae ye deat Lt tag 
SOLU CS party aye g SOOM A 
RSWALZer anc) oes sue | as 2 | Ne eau 


ROtaTONe Sie ie. cet ns Cun eh 


Recurring 


$36,000.00 
38,000. 00 
46,856.00 
46,500.00 
43,436 .00 


Non- 
Recurring 


$500. 00 
5,000.00 


500.00 
5,800.00 





$210,792.00 


$21,000.00 
11,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,000.00 
26,000.00 
29,000.00 


$101,000.00 


$13,500.00 
87,500.00 
4,000.00 
117,000.00 
15,000.00 
21,500.00 


$10,800.00 


$5,000.00 
19,812.50 


5,000.00 
500.00 


$30,312.50 


$30,312.50 


$144,761.62 
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FOR THE FIELDS FROM 
FUND, INCIDENTAL FUND, AND DESIGNATED ADJUSTMENT 


Emergency Incidental Designated 
Fund Fund Adjustment 
$520.20 $325.00 $1,634.50 
664.13 1,092.00 
1,092.00 747.75 
300.00 997 .33 1,790.10 
981.17 918.04 
$820.20 $4,059 .63 $6,182.39 
$33.00 
250.00 
5,000.00 
$5,283 .00 
$78.09 
$2,000.00 $290.00 
662.78 10,656 .00 
400.00 6.00 
750.00 500.00 15.00 
26.78 
500.00 
$2,750.00 $2,167.65 $10,967.00 
$102.00 
1,329.00 
4.00 
2,168.05 
135.00 
357.00 
500.00 
$4,595.05 
$2,750.00 $2,167.65 $20,845 .05 
$9,524.02 $661.59 
$49,938 .08 $53,993 .90 $440,853 .37 


the following items: 


Schedule C 
Cooperationplund), pe-iiect-a rs a- ie aes $12,000.00 
Purchasing, Shipping, and Transportation (two 
HebdKG LS) aioe BGT Ge C Oke oe p Ge Toe ort aaa 13,883.42 
Retired: ViNSsionaniesi ia retiaiiessiss oe ishes wiejieitanewaanecs 57,574.34 
Personnel Department.........-.+-.++-+-0-- 12,626.72 
Medical Department ears cctas ose cle see ee 1 = 10,735.68 
Schedule D 


Personnel Preparation. -.1--0-...cssssse seers essen 


Total Disbursements for the Fields............-..-.- 


Total 


$38,979.70 
39,756.13 
53,695.75 
49,087.43 
51,135.21 


$232,654.22 
$21,000.00 
11,033.00 
10,000.00 
4,000.00 
26,250.00 
34,000.00 


$106,283 .00 
$18,578.09 
109,602.50 

4,090.00 
128,318.78 
15,000.00 
21,906.00 
9,265.00 
72,026.78 
9,000.00 


$387,697.15 


$11,102.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
5,329.00 
5,004.00 
35,168.05 
20,635 .00 
29,357 .00 
17,000.00 


$141,595.05 


$635,575.20 
$10,185.61 


$3,829,546 .97 
To determine the total amount disbursed for the Fields, it will be necessary to add 


$106,820.16 
45,000.00 


$3,981,367 .13 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS 


General Permanent W.A. Williams Annuity 























Eastern Asia Fund Fund oe Loan Fund Fund 
ina G seat: Boe $25,000. 0! 
cnt amen oe $200.00 $14,000.00 
North Chinares secs 250.00 1,000.00 
West China ...i.. 5. $40. 675.00 
$25,000.00 $1,125.00 $15,000.00 
JAD AM ayacu icaak coat cers ckeae 1,800.00 
IOGear ek et eS ee $26,848 .09 6,070.00 26,067.33 
Totals, Eastern Asia...... $26,848 .09 $25,000.00 $8,995.00 $41,067.33 
Southern Asia 
Uinta aks arses eae ae $5,000.00 
Souvhilndiaecs ase tee $1,000.00 
Totals Southern Asia. . $1,000.00 $5,000.00 
Southeastern Asia 
Malla yale clams $2,000.00 $20,000.00 
North Stmattas. 15.0... 2,250.00 
Totals, Southeastern 
INSTR Es delete $4,250.00 $20,000.00 
Central and South Africa j 
IOC estas sos lees $1,890.00 
Southeast Africa........ 2,586.00 $1,000.00 
Totals, Central and 
South Africa ...... $4,476.00 $1,000.00 
Latin America 
Bolivia..... $13,000.00 
(Chil Ge oS ret es ate te 80,553 .08 
IMGXICOS Sct ok oc eee $8,800.00 
Totals, Latin America. $93,553 .08 $8,800.00 
Europe and North Africa 
Lap alley avs esate he ae ect ae $56,500.00 
IPPATICe Page Sse Le cee 418,254.35 
Germanyenca tos ed 110,000.00 
Dtalyac oe Ge Oe eee ete 506,907.00 $77,739.24 
INonthwAtnicawecie a= 54,371.60 
OWedenh onde ss atte $4,590 .00 
Switzerland............ 60,150.00 
Totals, Europe and 
North Africa....... $1,206,182 .95 $77,739.24 $4,590.00 
GRAND TOTALS....... $1,326,584.12 $102,739.24 $32,111.00 $67,067.33 
General Mand. Wate Pie cote. 0k be rndenl acne $1,326,584. 12 
IETS UNG ern ie acs so ban nee a ee 102,739 .24 
Wt Was 10% Loan: Puma’. io... old eevee Gee ee 32,111.00 
UU UAE tele a i eee reece 67,067 .33 


a) ein! SphieRl ohn Sera Caan het oe $1,528,501. 69 
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TREASURER’S Report 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


October, 1917, to October 31, 1924 








Total 
EASTERN ASIA Loss Gain 
China to Oct. 31, 1923. ..... $797,217 .55 
Bh ecm. Sf) 5: ae 19,960.12 
$817,177 .67 $26,364.24 
Japan and Korea ........... 11,880.67 
SOUTHERN ASIA.............. 168,216.08 116,810.46 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA......... 3,079.11 3,071.98 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AFRICA 382.78 4,823 .05 
LATIN AMERICA.............. 41,049.33 33,318 .56 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 45,578.13 
MISCELLANEOUS.............. 12,051.64 
$1,099,415.41 $184,388.24 
RessiAppropmiation tor LOU) oc vj ce siecsera helene $200,209.30 
Less Appropriation fordG20..3 05. cocker ls ove. oe aes 15,363.55 
Less Amount Applied from Board Obliga- 
CONS AS Of Oot aawlOl2se a ae Hest wie et. 430,339.19 
Less Amount Received for Board Debt, Includ- 
ing Watch Fund to Oct. 31, 1924........ 10,821.80 


Total Loss as of Oct. 31, 1924 


Ce 


* Gain 


AQ 


Net 
Loss Gain 


$790,813.43 
11,880.67 


51,405.62 
7.18 
*4,440.27 
7,730.77 
45,578.13 
12,051.64 


$915,027.17 





656,733.84 


$258,293.33 
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BOARD OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST: 


IMiGecesty. oe wa kennn sono igs amie te ose eee 
Foreign Board Centenary Expense.......... 
Jiomt Centenary, Expenses: ) 1... ccna s 
Iiseysehshak 18> Cel avei les mu ele, ones ae eb eae Poe 
Columbus Celebration Expense............. 
Interchurch World Movement.............. 
Benson oprineculinie rie aes ner areata: 


Total Disbursements Board Obligations and 
NGERESEY ob Amma ied eam cutks ith eee ee 


HPA ita ATH ORLA: tans. 1. sesso po. OL ea ie 
Centralvand: Soubhe Attica... serait 
Europe-and North Aincas. ....25e)..82228 
SSCA Galhts ne eee es een ee a eee ea 
War Emergency and Reconstruction........ 
Not distributed to Divisions............... 


SPECIAL PERSONNEL PREPARATION FUND. 
GRAND SUOTAUS cy ree circ Sane eA Ee 


[1924 


DISBURSEMENTS 


1918 


$3,184.50 


1919 


$12,774.22 
515,233.08 
1,966,439.86 
200,209.30 





$3,184.50 


$2,694,656.46 














$182,542.79 $249,939.58 
$370,681.80 $644,149.51 
250,502.99 669,544.53 
68,936.15 116,065.14 
211,483.13 325,040.42 
64,646.27 148,962.76 
207,484.63 257,589.87 
74S, S00 BO nn ‘ode eee 
sige ak 186,448.17 
45,247.91 113,286.29 
$1,967,552.47  $2,461,086.69 
$2,153,279.76  $5,405,682.73 
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GENERAL FUND, 1918-1924 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
$45,119.74 $120,902.35 $140,157.76 $180,425.60 $140,965.84 
"15,363.55 ye ae 430,339.19 bee Peles Sho i 
8 ae i 227,276.39 140,000.00 ane e Hi css ects ge 
Souci cba ek eae 100,000.00 650,000.00 ner hea 
Bole ist NG See or 13,946.20 DEES oe 
$60,483.29 $348,178.74 $810,496.95 $844,371.80 $140,965.84 
$303,713.64 $335,644.47 $308,170.43 $283,575.81 $278,461.46 
$1,422,522.74  $1,228,794.27  $1,243,365.78 — $1,282,614.67 _ $1,283,610.38 
1,009,791.57 923,452.29 887,227.48 1,001,637.88 935,726.19 
283,348.95 259,301.17 214,081.68 234,294.17 237,742.90 
881,085.23 688,724.43 595,746.37 512,113.81 494,052.47 
255,785.95 245,940.77 253,907.16 242,629.37 232,654.22 
648,510.82 1,135,937.87 903,065.44 735,905.42 635,575.20 
1,153,656.81 tS ie EE WS te a ie see erate 
146,234.66 144,727.64 129,184.74 134,397.24 117,005.77 
$5,800,936.73  $4,626,878.44 $4,226,578.65  $4,143,592.56 —_ $3,936,367.13 
Wit ate Ane $100,000.00 $80,883.00 $80,000.00 $45,000.00 
$6, 165, 133.66 $5,410,701.65 $5,426, 129.03 $5,351,540.17 $4,400,794.43 
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. FUND FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSION PROPERTY 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand November 1, 1928..........-..--+.+-- $8,821.81 
Income received November 1, 1923-October 31, 1924.... 5,549.41 
———— $14,371.22 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Nagasaki School, Japafl.:.....2.000cc-+ceeceesevrvers $10,000.00 
Nagasaki School, equipment, Japan..................+-. 1,787.50 
ChurehvatpAsakosaya| apailny an ce sie ocean 40.00 
Gashroninandyag teste ne Rae ote ao cee le tea oe pee eee 2,543.72 
$14,371.22 
Property GET? eae eaaaeete mere a agers $1,437,500 00 
JAPAN EARTHQUAKE FUND 
BalanceiNevember iy Lola esc .k etre oe cee en eRe eee $36,588.70 
Received November t: 1923 to October Pod ed 12: Ret eee, ee bee sy 8 318,927.56 
$355,516.26 
Disbursements November 1, 1923 to October 31, 1924............... 317,936.47 


Balanceton hand Octoperal sl 924 cs ee es ater testy) eeieyersoisaaraio sees $37,579.79 
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LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MontGomeERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 8, 1924 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
150 FirtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DEAR SIRs: 

We have audited the accounts of the treasurer for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1924, verified the cash balances, securities, mortgages and other 
investments called for by the books, comprising the following funds: 


BOARD OF FoREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
MeEtnHopisT EpiscopAL CHURCH: 


General Fund 
Permanent Fund 
Annuity Fund: 
Designated 
Undesignated 
MissiIONARY SoclETY OF THE 
MEtTHopist EPiscOoPAL CHURCH: 
Annuity Fund. 


Based upon our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify 
that, in our opinion, the funds have been properly accounted for, and that the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and receipts and disburse- 
ments are correct summaries of the transactions for the year ended October 31, 
1924. We further certify that we have examined the balance sheets submitted 
herewith and, in our opinion, they set forth the condition of the several funds 
according to the values at which the various items are carried on the books at the 
dates shown. 


Very truly yours, 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 


[1924 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 and 1923 
PERMANENT FUND 


ASSETS 1924’ 1923 
Cashin. ake eck $360,857.72 $230,528.42 
Stocks and bonds (book 
Valite)ic\ Sass ao, tae 218,931.17* 180,776.17 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaranteed tee. sees $419,000.00 $354,250.00 
Other mortgages not guar- 
ANLECH sie. eR OOES cia 67,566.17 71,210.27 
—————  486,566.17———————___ 425 460.27 


Real property: 


Detroit property contracts $217,688.00 
Gisriel, Martha W......... $10,000.00 10,000.00 
Crawtord, (Re Wana 6,400.00 6,400.00 
Wallace Lodge, net....... 142,688.00 
—_ 16,400.00 —_—————-__ 376,776.00 
Loans receivable............ 149.00 149.00 
Loans and advances to Gen- 
eraletind sete wet. . ots as 232,046.12 265,587.90 
Loans on mission properties.. 134,850.24* 131,949.24 
Rindge Fund, investment in 
missionary literature... 2,500.00 2,500.00 
$1,452,300.42 $1,613,727.00 


* Details in auditors’ report. 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 and 1923 


PERMANENT FUND 


CAPITAL 1924 1923 
Batancesjat besinninge Ofyeat yay ic. scan ones « « cnever $1,388,492.79  $1,287,185.47 
Addktlnckease fon sy an «65 cacnsatsvett.s.sige vais 62,885.31* 101,307.32 
$1,451,378.10 $1,388,492.79 
Adds WiallacerBod ie Gilt scissors a 'eichstee ae es 217,688.00 


$1,451,378.10 $1,606,180.79 
Deduct: Losses, net of profits from sale of in- 


MESLIMIC TALS EMEP Eos o)s Gu tyeteiS letras s nave tae 7,633.16 7,633.16 
; $1,443,744.94 $1,598,547.63 
Income held subject to the call of the missions. ..... 8,555.48 15,179.37 


$1,452,3800.42  $1,613,727.00 














* Details in auditors’ report. 


PERMANENT FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
for the year ended October 31, 1924 


Balance, November. 1, 1923........ 02: ceeecccee reer rec cererens $230,528.42 
Receipts: 5 
BEGHCSES NCU ain ier save reraetiess errs tine, shail seas) oes $62,268.72 
Interest, cividemds, ete. ie cua. vide stele tae 79,862.54 
TnyeEstiments SOldua wes, cataeiita vez see nekeehen. one sus 212,058.88 
354,190.14 
$584,718.56 
Disbursements: 
Refunds on bequests, etC........5s.+e.eeeees $483.41 
Income paid to General Fund, etc............ eee a 
ASCO ire te RoR ores wemecne aca 891. 
Investments purchase 208, 860.84 


Balance, October 31, 1924..........0 ee eee eee e ete eeees $360,857.72 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 
ASSETS 
(CASTE oa ec cater ae ay mene Pea are Bio os bel Gaile tore RR 


Investments (book value): 
SEOCES AN GP OME Stee eos ts S sagyeus dave Gia sscm bees me eee 
Bonds and mortgages: 


[1924 


$42,878.68 


$515,838.96* 


(GUarambee et dewer arts toe. te eee ai rea ce hm Gltoneiee omens 57,500.00 
(Qhaarche sanlornmerneresieals SEO ae eet Oech oe Suon Dce oc 509,987.27 
REAIGESTATEH CTC re net Oia oth On ae 649,224.02 
Loans tonstephens Apartments: o-ch-.c.se +6 atime meee 2 one 20,000.00 
oans-tovAttleboro;springsm.: - twit Celene ee ea eee 45 000.00 
1,797,550.25 
Loans on Mission properties (assigned by the annuitants) . 41,000.00* 
Loansitomionetonem 1 SstOnee, ee. s ee letne «sists ones 26,067.33* 
Accounts receirvableyagents; El. .1... se sede verde ae 3,633.21 
BillStneceival ble ox mew et cotees Mace cae eien tahoe eo cee 700.00 
Annuities paid on outstanding agreements in excess of 
income from investment of annuity funds, etc........ 100,378.06 
$2,012,207.53 


* Details in auditors’ report. 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924. 
DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 


Annuity agreements outstanding: 
‘Balance ath beginnings Gf yeoman eae ae eee eee 


Deduct: 


Agreements lapsing during year.............. $41,100.00 
Agreements cancelled during year............. 6,500.00 
47,600.00 
$1,139,700.87 
Add: 
Transferred from undesignated Annuity Fund.. $14,550.00 
Agreements issued during WiCGi cn ec re 163,646.97 
; —_— 178,196.97 
: ; $1,317,897.84 
Special or designated annuity agreements, etc........ 432,042.09 
$1,749,939.93 
Mortgages payable piesa ok ee ee 88,000 00 
Board of Home Missions, property interest.......... 163,500.00 
Personal accountsr itmgae ss os es Loe eee ee 682.60 
Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been 
ASSOC rca. doas's ino eR NRE bi oie ee 10,085.00 


$1,187,300.87 


$2,012,207.53 
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DESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1924 


RS ANACE PIM OM CEE EN RO COE oe. nrc aicleiciein'e orale ier vble yo #.0,0 bre nels Wie 
RECEIPTS: 
Agreemetits, rertilat DORKS: ...o 0. ssaess eee scans $164,646 .97 
SSD CDIA ACT COIR IE ote treiah oats scale. v nsetavelnfoileiey ajo osha eis 644.00 
TRIPOVESHANGIGIVAGCORSS o.5.0.0cto eve aunameee sy dell nes 61,236.67 
NAIM ESTING I ORSON etieie 2 oa ine Gm eos enete ul ale ech oeehti ue ae 71,804.08 
PLOP CH YP CARIES Rita yi 05,0 < cide e.w icine ston cuss nes 34,612.15 
PELEONAl BOCOBINE RIL ee ic 015 auc vos /oleicnse ocere he ene. ecece 46,635.18 
LPACARGbaYG ures Gee fata Uhsitc/hy0)ch 16 (eA a ee are er 5,181.47 
Sundry expense refunds, etc...........-.-..+-208- 750.13 
PPEOBDECTIVE AMMAN TS soos 0.¢ ere: of0sn 09. sisheves sels onus 3,786.17 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Cancellation Of AQreCeMENtS 0. cc nce eee ee ene $6,451.98 
TV este Cen TCM ASCH: s  aieievc-o.0 lain esos ereieminlore a> 206,305.77 
PEOMEHEVTOMOCUISES morales a < oiplo.8 «0s Mine wielalbve vrorath wes 6,847 .32 
POLBOUnawACCOMmtse nce crce cake se Soceieie ares ens 56,457 .67 
ETI ET IAL ESE A NS rete ase ales e os oe Mearan, @ ous nua eerie: TANS 111,252.40 
Payments account of prospective annuitants and 
SICCIAL AOC CCMICI Gia oe cate. «ay a\eras oe pp cls ay elenie bye 12,716.17 
Payment to general fund, etc.............5.050% 32,860.96 
BUsdiy. CROCUSCS OUC prices ois 2 ote chalets +c, 2 ohare, oF0 soy mie) 2 8,695.39 
Balaton OCtODeii LOCA Mc cle aiaie nism he eisie\s sive meiciceipins oie 


$95,169.52 


389,296.82 


$484,466.34 


441,587.66 


$42,878 .68 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


ASSETS 


Investments (book value): 


WLOCKS ANCMDONGSHe Nee ot, ho ac ene 


Bonds and mortgages: 


Guaranteed tinea wes oe ee Mcrae 
Other*morteaces eosin ae ee 
Baltimore ground rents................ 
Realsestateretee ce tect beach eos e le 


Accounts receivable, agents, etc............ 
Paid-up insurance policies................. 


* Details in auditors’ report - 


[1924 


$58,054.43 


$179,131 .25* 


247,750.00 
31,012.00 
10,731.30 


524,262.38 


992,886.93 
4,060.29 
7,500.00 


$1,062,501 .65 


BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1024 
UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 
eserve for liquidation of annuities: 


Reserve for liquidation of principal amount of $1,426,324.26..... 


Additional reserve set aside acc 
be made available until prop 


Mortgages,payables io). 3. ceca can ook e. . 
Board of Home Missions, property interest 
Pesonpl-accounte: iris sees CoV ce ke 


ount of property values, not to 
erties are sold 


CC Te 


SEO) Cag) aS wie, Biel wie) © Vise 6. © 


OS ew ee eine Wee Wb e ie 88 el 


$724,470.97 
196,697 .53 
$921,168.50 
110,430.00 
30,750.00 
153.15 


$1,062,501 .65 
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UNDESIGNATED ANNUITY FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1924 


Balances November iO23nonut.r-s ac catiner vs. ot08 ow lotus vis to ees $98,434.84 
RECEIPTS: 
Avreements) repular bonds ac... 3. ee eit sae $175,169.68 
Interest andsdividends)..c tassels ee cits vs ale arcieeiece  welé 21,850.64 
TNVEStMOEMESISOIA ls. cepeancya cw cif evs whorl sve a tsinvabsie Maan, ee 2,250.00 
PIO PEK bY PeALIIN AS Gea Nil: Torrone ons) leid’ voc a shele(yr sled eralieas 22,684.81 
Refundtohanmmties paid: ..ciceslesiew SESS e we cs a 186.75 
Boardrobitome sViissions).). nti pus wie ne dene techies aecents 778.16 
Persona lvaccotiitt Sia antepiaterictiva os ohare a OM chet sola toa 300.00 
——————— 223,220.04 
$321,654.88 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Investmientospurchaseds ey tt ete i. ne icbeeiciaiartsye ara $72,031.30 
PRO PERV EXPENSES clecis este teeie ais) Bs did oteicley <j! one's. sions 13,289 .32 
PERSONA NACCOUIMUS seins ioces fers oie s ne duaveneieusd Sieleyels 1,103.29 
ATiNUitesi at ea raprcrrtr sate repeats Mocs ci en ohttocte lates 79,631.42 
Board: of Homie Missions fo 6- 20.) corte aealel bine whe lade tints 225.31 
Sundry expensessete ses eincic tur stues othe bie 7,516.75 
Amount of annuity principal in excess of liability, 
Available Or Gist ubiOIi. |... steiis 6 it-eie vse sietersia 89,803 .06 
——_——— 263,600.45 


Balance; October oleelOZay. cmathieu em vel and 8 sees $58,054.43 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 and 1923 


ASSETS 1924 1923 
Casi seroma carer ty ec $36,721.02 $35,893.80 
Investments (book value): 


Stocks and bonds......... $130,553.75* $131,078.75 
Mortgages on real estate : 
guaranteed by Bond & 


Mortgage Guarantee 
Cute Mie oe nny =: BS BOLO0 61,750.00 
Mortgages on real estate ieeenn 
not guaranteed......... 800. 191,103.75— 192,828.75 
Real estate (book value): 
Property in Nebraska..... 758.65 758.65 
Expenses of 1923-4 deferred. 474.23 
$229,057.65 $229,481.20 


* Details in auditors’ report. 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1924 and 1923 


LIABILITIES 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 1924 1923 
Balance at beginning of year................... $228,450.00 $244,650.00 
Deduct: Agreements lapsed during the year.... 350.00 16,200.00 
: $228,100.00 $228,450.00 
Redemption fund for cheques outstanding......... 37.65 51.20 


Board of Home Missions and Church Extension for 
balance of outstanding bonds of Wesley Lattin. . 920.00 980.00 





$229,057 .65 $229,481.20 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1924 


balance s Nove bers O2G, peti. ceriers te aces eatin. eves, Soa « $35,893 . 80 
RECEIPTS: 
ATI ULE TA VEStIMENUS tht | aa. oo cae criaiseey pacha ke re $8,500.00 
Tmterests- divi etadS,c€bCs <isivencncavw ove aie desionedcaocs Sonetouwwlisbe 11,488 .04 
Refundvofannuwities paid: )ace wise ang, doce craves. wis. 7.87 
————— 19,995.91 
$55,889.71 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Investimentsyouneha seca jstebs.pcyeue fees toscana, Sie bebae $7,300.00 
Anmuitiespaide wre ieee eh ees ee ea ees 11,191.69 
EXPENSES MECC LEN Vataaey strat erase Piney aw yA ye nees es 677.00 
————__ 19,168.69 


BalancesOctobersi, Mi O24 so ure ste «acca lske « mes eueteeenOere ce! « fadancictellaiwiet $36,721.02 
ee 
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pared by the Treasurer and the Finance Committee. 


Forrtan Misstons Report 


THE BOARD’S INDEBTEDNESS 


[1924 


The following is a simplified statement of our Resources and Liabilities, pre- 


bookkeeping terminology. 


The Board of Foreign Missions owes the following: 


It is as free as possible from 


I. AMOUNTS DUE OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS: 


= 


(a) sNotesrdine ws aris): scenaceen outer ote s e's ous pilehelo tate sree aett naar set 
(b) Notes due individuals and organizations...............--- 


(ec): Amounts due"individuals.< 114.3620. dese es «emcees 
Funds placed with the Board for which no Notes have been issued. 


NOTES PAYABLE TO ITS OWN FUNDS: 


(a) pRerimanenGor aiid setae tre are ere cuss ke sae Pe ee nes 


This amount has been borrowed from the Permanent Fund for the use of the 
Current Account, Interest is paid on this note annually. In 1920, the Board 
directed the discontinuance of the policy of borrowing from the Permanent 
and Annuity Funds, which policy had been in effect for many years, and 
directed that these borrowed amounts be repaid as soon as possible. No 
additional funds have been borrowed from these accounts since 1920, and the 
Annuity loan has all been repaid. While it has not been possible, because of 
decreased receipts, to repay the loan from the Permanent Fund in full, during 
the fiscal year 1920-1921 $310,878.78 was paid on this loan, and in 1923— 


1924 $33,541.78 was paid from Annuity surplus by direction of the Finance 
Committee. 


OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS: 


(a) Branch Treasurer’s Credits....... [sce Wa tetele eka ie sale Secrets 
(b) Bills of Exchange................ A 


Funds of the Board are remitted to the field in one of two ways: ; 
(a) Where Branch Treasurers have been appointed for an entire field, like 
China, a monthly statement is sent out and the Branch Treasurer draws 
his own checks for such amounts as he may need during the month, within 
the limit of credits indicated by these statements. 

(b) Where no such Branch Treasurers have been appointed, Bills of Exchange 
are sent from the New York office, sufficiently in advance to reach the local 
Mission Treasurers in time to enable them to pay their current month's 
salaries and bills. 

As these Statements of Credit or Bills of Exchange are sent to the field, they 
are charged against the appropriations for the year. When they are returned 
through the world's banking channels and received by a Bank in New York 
City, they are brought to the Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions, are 
accepted by him and are then charged to the Bank Account. No interest is 
paid on these outstanding obligations. 


AMOUNTS DUE OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS: 
(a) Amounts due Missionaries............... ore bras acetate 


The fiscal year on the field dates from January first to December thirty-first. 
The fiscal year of the Board runs from November first to October thirty-first. 
All salaries due missions are for the field's fiscal year and are remitted before 
October thirty-first and charged against the respective field budgets, except 
salaries of missionaries on furlough in the United States. The November 
and December salaries of missionaries at home on furlough have been charged 
to the appropriations to the field and therefore represent a cash obligation 
upon the part of the Board. 


(b) Amounts Subject to Call of Missions 


Funds, mostly designated, that have been charged against the appropriations 
but which have not yet been sent to the field. They represent partial sums 
which have been secured for the erection of properties, purchase of land, etc., 
and are held until sufficient amounts are available to make it wise to proceed 
with construction; or complete sums awaiting the purchase of sites, materials, 


etc. 
Included in this total is $37,579.79 balance of the Japan relief fund which 
has not been distributed. 


(c) Designared Funds? son 20.5045 ounce cee divs wu ee eee 
Similar in. character to those described under (b) but which have not been 


ones against the appropriations and are held until Committee action is 
en. 


$2,150,000. 00 
211,968.91 
116,236.04 


232,046.12 


411,048.67 


239,065.10 


25,033 .39 


192,576.28 


344,292 .02 


1924] 


used 


I. 
Il. 


II. 


TREASURER’S Report 


(d) Special China Fund— 
1. Nanking University Endowment............. Leet 
2. Invested for North China Mission.................. 


The generous response to the appeal of 1921 for China famine funds and the 
unexpected relief from famine conditions because of crop abundance, left in 
the hands of the National Famine Committee and the Board certain funds 
which were not needed for relief purposes. It has been agreed that the Board's 
funds should be used for constructive measures which are planned to prevent 
famine conditions, such as reforestation, agricultural education, irrigation, 
as well as for continued care of orphans. The Executive Committee, in con- 
formity with this principle, has set aside $100,000 of this amount for endow- 
ment of the Agricultural Department of Nanking University, thus meeting 
an agreement made at the beginning of the Centenary for the University 
endowment; $100,000 for similar purposes within the bounds of the North 
China Conference; and $60,000 for vocational training in North China. 


(e) Unallocated Funds.............. ; 


Funds that have been given to the Board for various purposes and under 
various conditions; amounts donated by individuals, the interest on which 
1s to go to some specified work during the lifetime of the donors, the principal 
belonging to the Board to be used for current work at the death of the donors; 
and other funds of a similar character. These funds are all represented by 


securities rather than cash. 


ees e ee eee 


(GS) Miscellaneous. weak an ge ek oes Rel ae juavews. 
Funds similar to (e) above except that they are represented by cash; and 
the accumulation in the fund for the protection of our foreign mission prop- 
erties against loss by fire. 
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$100,000.00 
100,000.00 
60,000. 00 


20,543.10 


129,796 .28 


The Board of Foreign Missions has the following resources which could be 


to meet the above obligations: 


CASH IN THE BANKS AND ON HAND......... afer 
DONATIONS OTHER THAN CASH: 


Securities and property which have been received for the general fund but 
which have not yet been sold: 


(a) Liberty Bonds, par value................. pe ee oe 
(b) Stocks and other bonds—value at which acquired..... ewae 
(c)- Mortgages and real estate. ... 200.02. ie ccesetpnsccceeaws 
(d) Notes given by individuals........ AAS oR aah Ae Re 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 


Amounts of a routine business nature, outstanding at the close of the year, 
all of which will be repaid: 


(a) Travel advances pending settlement................. Merss 
(b) Sundry Items......... ae re oro seispatete Sees cick See 
ADVANCE REMITTANCES TO THE MISSIONS.......... 


On the first of October amounts due the missions for the balance of the year 
are sent forward. Any bills that may be paid in the United States during 
the month of October are necessarily treated as an advance on account of 
the appropriations of the succeeding year. 


ANNUITY SURPLUS IN PROPERTIES............ 36 


The amount made available because of the change of policy in connection 
with our undesignated Annuity Funds, but not yet transferred to the general 
treasury. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, UNDER- 
WRITING FOR THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVE- 


eee oe 


$40,513.13. 


$652,675.98 


450.00 
58,219.00 
177,046.73 
3,323 .00 


3,873.50 
10,470.79 


50,814 . 48 


196,697 .53 


206,511.20 
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SUMMARY 


The Board owes: 
I. AMOUNTS DUE OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS: 


(a)U Notes due) Banks.........2 6 see ARE, MOSER A en a 
(b) Notes due Individuals and Organizations..........++++++> 211,968. 
(c) Amounts due Individuals........-----+escee ee eeer eres 116,236 .04 
II. NOTES PAYABLE TO ITS OWN FUNDS: 
(a) Permanent Fund), .20c- ce nauss sco + tt on er eainesienerione © 232,046.12 
III. OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS: a ee 
(a) Branch Treasurer’s Credits.......-.++sese eee eee teeeees 048. 
(b), Bills Of xChan Ges caieievsvere otetsveinloe eet, cucteretede = albre ale tele 239,065.10 
IV. AMOUNTS DUE OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS: 
(a) Amounts due Missionaries...........++-++++++: feet ttees 25,033. 39 
(b) Amounts subject to call of Missions (Mostly Designated). . 192,576.28 
(c)eDesisnatedWbiandsz ne aiken ae ens aerate reine tes ees 344,292 .02 
(d) Special China Fund: 
1. Nanking University Endowment...............+---- 100,000 .00 
2. Invested for North China Mission...............---. 100,000 .00 
8. North China for Vocational Training..............-. 60,000 .00 
(ejmUnallocated hinds ee ee nee ieee enti ere 20,543.10 
(A) Miscellanecouseaeeeis as ie tke = 6 «oe ee eer ieee 129,796.28 


$4,332,605 .91 
The Board has the following available Resources: 


I. CASH IN BANKS AND ON HAND....................... $652,675.98 
Il. DONATIONS OTHER THAN CASH: 
(aymlibertysBondssab pare mye nse ceeis tee rit es sees reer 450.00 
(b) Stocks and other bonds, value at which acquired.......... 58,219.00 
@BMortgacesiandiRealWlstatenccss.meisecii tase ee iene 177,046.73 
(@)3Notes piven by Individualss.. eae ase cee i tees ae 3,323 .00 
Ill. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 
(a) Travel Advances pending Settlement.................... 3,873.50 
(b)eSundrysltems:...4). 2 casiteon-s hb Mees epee en cee 10,470.79 
IV. ADVANCE REMITTANCES TO THE MISSIONS.......... 50,814.48 
V. ANNUITY SURPLUS IN PROPERTIES................... 196,697 .53 
VI. WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY UNDER- 
WRITING FOR THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVE- 
MENT 5 pet bra len ols SR ROR eee. 206,511.20 
$1,360,082 .21 
Total Debt» GenetalyRund.3<k «52s 3 ceswene kn Seer $2,972,523 .70 
Advances to the Field from Permanent Fund....................2- 102,739.24 
Advances to the Field from Annuity Fund less amount of Designated 
Arinuitiesia. cease. os St eve ee ction bas Sk Shee Cutie eee ae 26,067 .33 


PROTAL, DOD. occas ctsis sys ts sai x os a Oe mr Ce eee $3,101,330 .27 
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Receipts 


The total receipts for the fiscal year were $3,152,962.70. Com- 
pared with the previous fiscal year, $5,350,473.52, there is a decrease 
of 41.07 per cent. 

Our share of the Centenary and World Service receipts was $2,- 
630,835.32. Compared with the Centenary receipts of the last fiscal 
year, $4,596,919.20, there is a decrease of 42.77 per cent. The differ- 
ence between these figures and the amount reported as disbursed by 
the Chicago office is due to amounts paid by them which were placed 
in our Permanent Fund. 

It is interesting to note that our income in 1917-1918, the last 
pre-Centenary year, was $2,333,737.86, and that the income for this 
fiscal year is only $819,224.84 in excess of the income in 1917-1918. 
On the basis of the present purchasing power of the American dollar 
compared with that in 1917, the value of the Board’s income is con- 
siderably less. When it is realized how the Board’s work has in- 
creased overseas, this year’s income as a basis for appropriations for 
next year will spell a heartbreak around the world. 


Disbursements 


The total amount of disbursements for the year just ended is 
$4,400,794.43. It will be recalled that the income last year was $5,- 
350,473.52 and that the Board technically had a right to appropriate 
that much money. However it was known that some of that income 
would not be repeated this year, and, furthermore, the Board wished 
so to arrange its appropriations that in case of decreased income the 
Board could close this fiscal year without additional debt. The appro- 
priations therefore were only $4,950,473. Furthermore, within this 
appropriation there was an item of $120,473 conditioned on the amount 
being received and an item of $500,000 for Board’s Obligations and 
Interest. Nothing was disbursed on these two items, except the 
interest. By this process, and by other savings, the total disburse- 
ments were kept down to the figure named.. This would have pro- 
vided for a decreased income of 18 per cent. The Board, however, 
did not contemplate a decrease of 41 per cent in its income and did 
not provide for such a contingency, therefore we find ourselves with 
an increased debt over that of last year. This is the first time in 
recent years that we have had a current work deficit to add to our 
debt. 
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Banking 


Below is a table showing the borrowings on current disburse- 
ments in advance of the income month by month during the year: 


Monthly 
Loans Cumulative 
in Excess Total 
of Monthly 
Income 

November 1923 Disbursements $351,568.87 

November 1923 Receipts 41,159.97 $310,408.90 

December 1923 Disbursements 367,471.85 

December 1923 Receipts 78,828 . 84 288,643.01 $599,051.91 
January 1924 Disbursements 444,800.79 

January 1924 Receipts 114,971.45 329,829 .34 928,881.25 
February 1924 Disbursements 333,675.96 

February 1924 Receipts 105,009.71 228,666.25 1,157,547.50 
March 1924 Disbursements 389,835.22 

March 1924 Receipts 117,902.30 271,932.92 1,429,480 . 42 
April 1924 Disbursements 361,650.63 

April 1924 Receipts 114,656.52 246,994.11 1,676,474.53 
May 1924 Disbursements 349,979.01 

May 1924 Receipts 286,770.28 63,208 .73 1,739,683 . 26 
June 1924 Disbursements 352,566.20 

June 1924 Receipts 425,307 .02 72,740.82 1,666,942 .44 
July 1924 Disbursements 354,971.37 

July 1924 Receipts 96,791.52 258,179.85 1,925,122 .29 
August 1924 Disbursements 369,765.89 

dhugust 1924 Receipts 122,433.00 247,332.89 2,172,455 .18 
September 1924 Disbursements 349,307.41 

September 1924 Receipts 459,462.79 110,155.38 2,062,299 .80 
October 1924 Disbursements 375,201.23 

October 1924 Receipts 1,189,669 .30 814,468.07 1,247,831.73 


From the tabulation above it is evident that during only three 
months of the fiscal year, June, September and October, have the 
receipts been greater than the monthly disbursements. The peak 
month of borrowings was August when we had disbursed $2,172,- 
455-18 in excess of the income. The delay in receiving remittances 
from the churches imposes a heavy burden in interest charges upon 
the Board. 7: 
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A comparison of the interest rates we have been paying since 
1920 follows: 


USVI ia ek Arar, Se ered ea me 5% to 7 per cent 
AE Pa a, ope AE ela pl de a 6 to7_ per cent 
LOZ Sree eA es wee ee ley 5 to 6 per cent 
LO ZS Eee aeRO ees 5 to 5% per cent 
MO eee Bi secee dels hatin af hace abt RAoIaeS 3% to 5% per cent 


While these rates are not excessive, our notes are not recognized 
as commercial paper; consequently, we are obliged to pay a higher 
rate than business concerns. 

Fortunately, the money market has been easy during the last four 
months and our loans at present are all at 314 and 4 per cent. Through 
the cooperation of members of the Finance Committee, we have been 
able to enter into more advantageous banking arrangements. At the 
close of the year we owed the banks $2,150,000 and had cash on hand of 
$652,675.98. 

Under the World Service there are no guarantees to any of the 
Boards, hence our income will be more regular than it was last year. 
This and the reduction in our appropriations will decrease our current 
borrowings. However, the interest on an addition of more than a 
million dollars to our debt will more than offset the gain. 


Annuities 


We have had an exceptionally good year from the standpoint 
of new annuities written by the Board. We have issued 166 Annui- 
ties including 12 Special Agreements, as compared with 1109, last year. 
The total amount involved being $539,260, as compared with $472,644 
last year; an increase of $66,616. When it is recalled that last year’s 
increase was $171,750 over the preceding year, this record in the face 
of a falling income is cause for rejoicing. In fact it is the best year, 
with one exception, in the history of the Board. That exception was 
the first year of the Centenary, when Annuities totalling $712,064 were 
written. 

In this total of $539,260, $175,169 represents undesignated annuity 
agreements ; $163,646 represents agreements which are designated for 
some particular project or purpose under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions ; $200,444 represents Special Agreements which have been issued, 
which provide that we shall pay to the donor the income received 
from the investment or from the real estate which the donor has 
turned over to the Board, until such time as the securities or real 
estate can be turned into cash, when regular annuity agreements will 
be issued. These annuities come to us in both large and small amounts. 
This year there have been two of $50,000, one of $40,000, one of $38,- 
000, one of $11,000 and three of $10,000. 

As already noted, the amount of income from the surplus of 
undesignated annuities is $46,501.74. Last year’s income from un- 
designated annuities amounted to only $13,478, which was unusually 
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small. This year’s income is unusually large because of two factors: 
First, the new plan of handling undesignated annuities, which enables 
us to transfer the surplus, after the legal reserve has been held, rather 
than simply to transfer the amount which has lapsed. Second, the 
increased amount of new annuities which have been written, has 
naturally increased the amount of this surplus. os 

In our judgment there are unlimited possibilities for additional 
income in the Annuity Plan. The chief problem is to find the indi- 
vidual who would be interested. We believe that the members of the 
Board can be of great assistance at this point. 


Legacies 


The receipts from legacies this year show an unprecedented total 
of $274,202.73, an increase of approximately $70,000 over last year. 
The income from legacies last year was unusually large, the reasons 
for which were fully explained in the report of the Treasurer. 


Foreign Exchange 


While foreign exchange is slowly approaching parity except in 
the European countries, and in most fields the loss and gain is being 
absorbed by the fields, nevertheless, the Board has carried the loss in 
Exchange in China in addition to its appropriations. The loss in 
China during the past year has been $19,960.12. The net loss un- 
provided at the close of the last fiscal year was $249,155.01. The 
amount received on the debt from the watch fund and other gifts was 
$10,821.80. This amount was credited to loss in exchange and reduced 
the total to $238,333.21. However, by adding this year’s loss in China 
to the preceding amount, the net loss stands at $258,293.33. 


General Expense 


The table of disbursements for the past six years, found on page 
428 of this report, shows clearly the decreased amounts which have 
been disbursed for general expenses since the peak of the Centenary 
period. Not only has there been a decrease in the total, but there 
was a substantial decrease during 1922 and 1923 in the percentage of 
the disbursement which has been used for general expense. While 
this year we have kept our disbursements under the appropriation, 
and have spent approximately $6,000 less than in 1923, in spite of the 
added expenses on account of the General Conference, we have, never- 
theless, had an increase in the percentage spent on this item. Six 
and three tenths per cent of the total disbursed this year was for 
General Expense as compared with 5.2 per cent last year. 

As has been pointed out in previous reports, the effort to divide 
the cost of general expense between administration and education and 
promotion is difficult, and largely must be made on an arbitrary basis 
because workers in one department are also giving much of their 
time to the other departments. However, on the best basis that we 
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can estimate, 4.5 per cent of this year’s disbursements was for ad- 
ministration, and 1.8 per cent for education and promotion. 

__ A comparison of expenses under the heading of General Expense 
with the appropriations for the several items, will show that some items 
have been over-expended and some under-expended. It is, of course, 
impossible at the beginning of the year to make absolutely accurate 
estimates of amounts which will be needed in the various departments. 

The chief saving in General Expense is on account of the rent. 
Realizing that the leases expired May 31, 1924, the Board decreased 
its appropriations for rent last year and the saving under the appro- 
priations is slight. Compared with last year the net saving this year 
on rent is a little more than $5,000. The former leases were made 
when the work of administration was heaviest requiring extensive 
space and rental prices were at their peak. The new appraisal of the 
rental value of the offices at 150 Fifth Avenue is less for this quad- 
rennium than last; furthermore, we have relinquished considerable 
space which we were previously occupying. As compared with the 
amount paid in 1923 there will be a saving of about $18,000. The cost 
of alterations to make this possible is $3,250 and is included in the 
proposed budget for General Expense for 1925. 


Loans and Advances to the Mission. Field 


The statement of Loans and Advances to the Mission Fields, as 
found on page 426 of this report, appears in a different form than in 
previous years. The four columns indicate the different funds from 
which the loans have been made. The first and largest amount is from 
the General Fund and is one of the chief elements in the debt, as indi- 
cated by the Secretaries’ Report. This figure is exactly the same as 
last year. 

The loans from the Permanent Fund were made many years ago, 
the one to China in 1902 and the several loans to Italy, totalling $77,- 
739.24 between 1910 and 1916. These advances are in the nature of 
investments of the Permanent Fund on the foreign field under an 
action of the Board permitting the Finance Committee to loan up to 
30 per cent of its annuity funds, and 20 per cent of its Permanent 
Funds to the fields. 

The W. A. Williams Loan Fund is a fund which has been given to 
the Board specifically for church extension purposes on the foreign 
field. The loans are made on condition that the field pays interest 
and 10 per cent of the principal annually out of its budget. This item, 
therefore, does not constitute any part of the debt. 

The loans made from the Annuity Fund are of two types. The 
loan to Korea, $26,067.33, was made in 1909. It is a general loan 
from the Annuity Fund on the same basis as the loans of: Permanent 
Funds to the foreign field. 

The other loans from the Annuity Fund are loans of designated 
annuities to particular projects on the field. These funds are sent 
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forward to the field before the Board is released from payment of the 
annuity, on condition that the fields meet the annuity payments. It 
must be remembered that these funds are advanced for the purpose 
designated in the annuity agreement, and are, therefore, not a part of 
our debt but an advance payment of designated funds. 


Total Disbursements for Seven Years 


Special attention is invited to the table of disbursements for the 
past seven years. The figures for 1918 are given for comparative pur- 
poses and the figures for the other six years are given because the 
Centenary began June 1, 1919, and ended May 31, 1924. These figures, 
therefore, present the total of the Centenary disbursements with frac- 
tional years added. 

The Treasurer wishes to express one or two words of caution. 
No one should add all the figures which appear under “Board’s Obli- 
gations” and say that the result is the total of the Board’s debt, because 
most of the present obligations of the Board were contracted after 
some of these items had been paid. Our share of the cost of the 
Centenary campaign, that is, the cost of Centenary operations up to 
the date of the taking of the subscriptions, was all paid from the first 
Centenary receipts and on October 31, 1919, were no longer a part of 
the Board’s debt. While some of the advances to the fields, as indi- 
cated in another paragraph, have been of long standing, most of the 
advances have been made since 1919, and all the present unpaid loss in 
exchange has been contracted since 1921. 

Again it should be understood that not all of the Board’s obliga- 
tions have been created on account of home base activities. Loss 
in exchange is clearly a field item and would be included under the 
heading, “Disbursements to the Fields,” if it were not for the fact 
that this loss could not be cared for under the appropriations, but had 
to be carried in addition, thus causing a part of the debt. Further- 
more the cost of interest has not been entirely on account of the 
Board’s indebtedness, but a goodly proportion of it is due to the 
delayed remittances from the churches. If the Board could receive 
one-twelfth of its income monthly its interest charges would be greatly 
reduced. 

The figures under the heading, “Disbursements to the Fields,” 
represent the total amount which has been expended on account of the 
field work both for recurring and non-recurring objects, excepting loss 
in exchange, as indicated above. The amounts paid in loss in ex- 
change in 1919, 1920 and 1922 should be added to the figures under 
this heading in order to secure a complete statement of the amount 
disbursed for the field. 

__ Special. Personnel Preparation Fund is the fund that was set 
aside by the Board for the preparation of missionaries for the field 
and disbursed to the theological seminaries to be used for that par- 
ticular purpose. 
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Designated Income Department 


During the last four years there has been little fluctuation in the 
total of the designated funds received, though there is a decrease this 
year in the regular designated funds of 29 per cent below last year, 
but the decrease in the total is only 11 per cent. The report shows an 
increase in relief funds and a small decrease in Parish Abroad funds. 

The decrease in regular designated funds and in total funds of 
all classes is very much less than the decrease in the total income of 
the Board this year, which indicates that contributions for designated 
purposes remain more constant than contributions for the general 
income. 


CLASSIFICATION OF GIFTS 


Regular Relief Parish Abroad Total 

Designated Funds Fund we 
WOT. Sirit tec. $ 945,028.83 $485,629.40 $220,392 .00 $1,651,050, 23 
OP ie ico ote 1,008,138 .80 25,202.15 298,285.54 1 331,626.49 
LO 28 ewes. Wee 1,096,985 .66 71,184.51 338,906 . 26 1,507,076 .43 
WO24  ocics ania 778,445 .63 129,855.70 333,066 . 86 1,241,368 .19 


Legal Department and Properties 


The work of the department continues as follows: 

Care and sale of properties, with title work related thereto; col- 
lection of legacies and handling of will contests; compiling records of 
foreign properties; consultation and advice on Board and inter-Board 
matters; contract and tort claims of the Board and its missionaries ; 
insurance matters affecting home and foreign properties, marine risks 
and compensation; legislation, direct and indirect, affecting Board 
and charitable interests; loans and investments of the Board; Cen- 
tenary claims, and the collection of Estate Notes and Pledges. 

On November 1, 1923, there were under our charge 165 estates; 
of these, we have closed 65, two estates being insufficient to pay be- 
quests, and three estates being divisible with the Board of Home Mis- 
sions. During the year 78 new estates have come in, 21 of which are 
closed, leaving on the books 178, of which 20 are divisible with the 
Board of Home Missions, 85 contain specific bequests, totalling $390,- 
785.77, and 93 are residuary and other interests at present indeter- 
minate. 

Acting for Centenary interests there have been in process of col- 
lection during the year 140 pledges of deceased donors, aggregating 
$109,757.10, including 32 new claims involving $25,785. During the 
year 31 claims have been collected in whole or in part netting $14,- 
147.80, leaving in process of collection 106 claims aggregating $92,- 

17.10. 
i The volunteer attorneys in some 1,200 counties throughout the 
United States have continued to serve during the year. There should 
be a re-enrollment of these good friends for the quadrennium. 
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Home PROPERTIES 


Our records show the ownership in the United States on November 
I, 1923, of 73 separate pieces of property, of a total appraised valua- 
tion of $1,062,693.52, the Board's interest in which amounts to $602,- 
346.52; and the addition of 17 separate properties during the year ap- 
praised at $1,010,942.37, the Board's interest directly in which amounts 
to $750,192.37; and the sale of 4 pieces of property, the Board’s inter- 
est in which is $2,750. We have at this time under our direction 86 
pieces of property, of a total appraised valuation of $2,070,334.80, in 
which the Board's interest amounts to $1,349,788.89. wai TS 

The foregoing does not include contracts covering properties in 
Detroit, Michigan, in relation to which 114 deeds have been given, re- 
sulting in cash receipts of $74,271.55, and as to which the unpaid bal- 
ances are $183,949.04. The Wallace Lodge, Attleboro Springs and 
Mountain Lake Park properties are not included. 


ForEIGN PROPERTIES 


* 

The process of tabulating and entering upon our permanent 
records the information received as to foreign properties has con- 
tinued. Owing to the fact that many of those who were capable of 
giving the information were at the General Conference, an effort was 
made to accelerate the securing of information on the 125 districts not 
heretofore reported upon, and some progress was made, but very little 
accurate information was received. It is reasonably certain that in 
addition to the reported valuations of a year ago, $14,221,055.13, in 
the districts then reported, we have properties in the unreported dis- 
tricts which may conservatively be estimated as worth about $6,750,- 
000. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation 


The records of the past year indicate an increase in the volume 
of business transacted by this department. In addition there has 
been a definite endeavor to extend the actual service given mission- 
aries and members of the staff in arranging travel schedules, the pur- 
chase of tickets and general buying for the office and field. Incoming 
and outgoing missionaries have had personal assistance at steamers and 
in shopping while in New York City. A valuable service has been ren- 
dered missionaries passing through London by our representative 
there, a retired missionary of the Board, who has arranged hotel accom- 
modations, steamship reservations and advised as to advantageous 
places for shopping. This same service is rendered by our San 
Francisco office. 

A large number of the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, pass through New York. They are gladly assisted with 
the purchase of outfits, their steamship passage and their baggage. 
Missionaries sailing under the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
are assisted in packing and forwarding baggage, household effects and 
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supplies. Missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Yoreign Missions, arriving in New York, are assisted by us and they 
meet those of our Board who arrive in Boston. 

During the year there have been approximately four hundred 
separate steamship passages secured. More than eight hundred clergy 
fare certificates have been supplied. 

Two thousand six hundred and ninety-eight purchase orders have 
been written and two thousand seven hundred and eighty packages 
accepted in the receiving room. Five hundred and seventy-four Field 
Purchase Requisitions including varied items from pencils to auto- 
mobiles have been handled.. Three hundred and twenty-nine distinct 
freight and baggage shipments to foreign countries have passed through 
and been cared for in detail. Seven thousand six hundred and forty- 
eight parcel post packages were mailed out during the year. 

We serve not only our own Board and its mission stations, but 
buy for allied institutions such as Chosen Christian College, Korea, 
Peking University, and others. For all outside service a nominal 
charge is made. 


Board’s Properties in the United States 


The Board holds three properties in the United States which in 
previous reports have been considered as assets, but always acknowl- 
edged as “frozen assets.” 


ATTLEBORO SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


This property is located at Attleboro, Massachusetts, about four- 
teen miles from Providence, R. I. Included in this property are 
about 146 acres of land upon which are located the main sanitarium 
building ; a seven-room superintendent’s cottage; a ten-room farm cot- 
tage; a horse and cow barn; a three-story cottage for help; a three- 
room farm cottage. 

We are farming about 30 acres of the land, the balance being in 
timber or used as pasture. 

The main building is a three and four-story cobblestone building 
with slate roof, having about 70 rooms, two dining-rooms, kitchen, 
about 20 bathrooms, laundry and a power plant. To conform with the 
insurance laws we have a man living in the building. 

There is an ample water supply from a continuously flowing 
spring and a small spring-fed lake which furnishes the needed ice. 

The replacement value of the main building would be about 
$500,000. 

Attleboro Springs was taken over by our Board in September, 
1918. However, after operating it for five years, a deficit, due to a 
loss in operating expenses and certain improvements, of $160,233.65 
was accumulated. Of this amount $115,233.65 is borrowed from the 
General Fund and $45,000 from Annuities designated for the sani- 
tarium. Attleboro Sanitarium was closed October 1, 1923. During 
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the past year it has cost the Board of Foreign Missions $3,624.85, 
largely interest, to hold this property. We have offered it for sale 
and thought we had purchasers, but they have finally concluded they 
are not able to handle it. 


MountTAIN LAKE Park, MARYLAND 


Mountain Lake Park is located fifty miles west of Cumberland 
on the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, between New 
York and Saint Louis. The elevation is 2,600 feet. There is an ample 
supply of water and electric light. 

On the property there is an amphitheater which seats 5,000; an 
assembly hall, which seats 1,200, and attached to this is a two-story 
addition containing four class rooms, and an assembly room seating 
200; Strawbridge Meeting House, seating 350, and in which motion 
pictures are now shown; superintendent’s cottage, building near station 
which contains the post office and confectioner’s stand; a two-room 
office building and inexpensive building for another confectioner’s 
stand ; farmer’s cottage and barn, near the lake; a hotel with cafeteria 
and about forty sleeping rooms; another hotel with about thirty-five 
rooms; a lake covering about forty acres; 800 acres of land, approxi- 
mately 100 of which is in the town sites. 

There are in the community about 200 cottages which do not 
belong to the Association, but the Association owns about 300 vacant 
lots which are for sale. 

Mountain Lake Park was taken over by the Board in April, 1919. 
The Board has invested in this property for improvements and deficit 
in operating expenses $63,713.76, all of which has been borrowed from 
the General Fund. In addition, we owe at the banks at Oakland, 
Maryland, $13,500, making a total accumulated deficit of $77,213.70. 
During the past year there was a deficit of $3,975.35. An effort is 
also being made to dispose of this property. 


WALLACE LODGE 


Wallace Lodge is located at Yonkers, New York. With Wallace 
Lodge there are three buildings and a total of approximately 20 acres 
of ground. 

The main building will accommodate about 100 guests, having 
about 62 rooms, many of them with bath. 

The clubhouse is a basement and one-story frame building. 

There is a garage building with some detached sheds which will 
accommodate a total of sixteen cars. 

The money to purchase this property, including the Lodge, club- 
house and land, was contributed by one individual. During the past 
year several improvements and repairs were made, but the income 
above operating costs provided all of these. 

Included in the Wallace Lodge property are the Stephens Apart- 
ments providing for eight families. These are rented to missionaries 


or 
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at a reasonable cost. There is invested in these apartments $51,278. 
Of this amount $31,728 was received from bequests for this purpose 
and $20,000 is borrowed from the Annuity Fund designated for 
Wallace Lodge. 


Japan Earthquake Fund 


At the last annual meeting of the Board, it was reported that the 
Executive Committee of the Council of Boards of Benevolence had 
approved a joint Christmas appeal to the Church for the restoration 
of the buildings of the Board and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society which were destroyed by the earthquake and fire on September 
I, 1923. The estimated replacement cost was $1,603,000. Consider- 
ing the multiplicity of Christmas appeals the response was generous. 
The amount contributed to date is $594,602.22. The expenses are 
$28,546.61. After paying the expenses of the campaign, the Board 
received as its share, two thirds of the total. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society received one third. This amount is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the needs. 


Interchurch World Movement Underwriting 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has paid during the 
year $40,513.13 and to date $93,488.80, toward the underwriting of 
the Interchurch World Movement. The sincere efforts of the women to 
pay the amount underwritten is heartily appreciated. 


Appreciations 


We record our appreciation of the devotion of the members of the 
Finance Committee, who have been very generous in giving their time 
and best thought to the many financial problems of the Board. Con- 
sidering the large sums involved in receipts and disbursements, the 
trust funds to be invested, the number of propositions submitted which 
must be decided, it would be impossible for any treasurer to handle 
these matters without an efficient committee such as we have. 

It is a significant fact in the history of our Board that Mr. W. O. 
Gantz has been acting as Legal Counsel, without salary, during the 
past year. His services are of incalculable value to this Board because 
of his background of experience and deep interest in the work. It is 
hoped that he will be able to continue this relation during the coming 

ear. 

‘ In conclusion, the treasurer desires to express his appreciation of 
the hearty welcome accorded him by the officers and staff of the 
Board. The friendly cooperation of all is sincerely appreciated. 


Morris W. EHNEs, Treasurer, 
GrEorGE F. SUTHERLAND, Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1925 


The Income for 1924 is as follows: 


Our-Share of Divisible Recéipts.... an-2 soa ee eee $2,630,835 
INoOn-Divisible Receiptsia <a ascpcdecu i let ae eee ee eee 65,337 
INecerpts trom (OthenSouncess sms: «cet ste caer eee 456,790 
tio Gall theo mit ef ayesc tts.’ Ba io: Sheree eee coy I ca ae $3,152,962 

The Appropriations for 1924 are as follows: 
SchedulevA—=[nterestitcc.. ceccceicld cn. co tiebcees, Sack ati Geis ol oe $150,000 


Schedule B—General Expense 
I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Corresponding Secretaries..>..............- $19,652 
dmoecretany-Counsel: iaaene.. Sata ae ee 8,430 
3. Board and Committee Meetings............ 8,000 
4. Office Service 
a. Reception s.!e nese ca wone + eee 3,098 
b. Stenographers and Clerks............ 7,306 
endiling 445-4 5. 3 derorchy eet. Ren eee 5,392 
Ge POrteErSiis.. conc ntahss kt eee ee ee 4,082 
é. Postavet | to ete. en 3,500 
f. Telephones and Telegrams........... 2,900 
@M Insurances eens a ee 450 
ih \Oiice Sup ples cae eee eee an ae ee 3,200 
ie? INnGiGentalst: se oe ae ae eee 1,300 
HORENTH IE. SRR t Ree ee SOS OER Ps 19,500 
Ol leight stgeeay RA RAPA eR Re 2,500 
(. Alterations astagaee ny eit ie eee a ee 3,250 
II. TREASURER 
Tox Treasnrer'si@ iicereeee ym sata te le) ee 17,372 
2. ACCOUNtAIL SIOLCene ey ea nteee eet yee 23,844 
335 Cashieris:@ fice ya iurss ueen ee Leni nrnniaiiie 9,434 


4. Purchasing, Shipping, and Transportation. . . 5,183 
III. Foreign Fiectp ADMINISTRATION 


ISPASsociaite Secretanios4 sais acta ay aan mee 23,104 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe, T. S. 
Donohugh 
Southern Asia and Southeastern Asia, 
A> B. Moss ~~ 
Eastern Asia, F. D. Gamewell 
2, IeCOTds ands Research ieee ein aan ae 16,112 
IV. EpucaTION AND PROMOTION 
L. (Designated Tncamete terri: Lae cnet ee: 21,210 
2. Legal and Prapertyiedi cds Ge ice ene 3,657 
o. BieldaC altivatian siti lances Cn eee 19,213 
EAT OLe BOL @aNERONGe, Wi x ge eee Soe ce Oe eee. 29,313 
Saravell Sincere cote Cee eee 7,500 
6. Annuity Cultivation (14)....... ‘ 4 


f $275,503 
Schedule C—Indirect Appropriations to the Missions 
Bmaeteency Eund do. s ea) hc Sus rg ee ee $50,000 
Tnetdenivet Band. Wet 7 PSO is FA ie Dee 30,000 
Cooperation und, (05.00 aT 4 one nee eee 10,198 
Purchasing and Transportation........................ 10,846 
Personnel Departmentss... .al:< adecaueeee. obama 12,350 
Medical Department...) oso... scceuc. nt ee ee 9,500 
Retired Missionaties” Fund... ... 02. Pc. .05 2nd. 58,000 


Patil sos wie cba gis digilegedinciee chew Resa cle ee $180,894 
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Schedule D—Personal Preparation Fund.................. $7,500 


Schedule E—Direct Appropriations 
Regular Recurring Work and Designated Gift Recurring Work 


Division One.—Eastern Asia 
Central China 





MESSIONATVA SUP DOR at «(lec trscbe ER oct omeeeronts $41,000 

Work. Operations) er sire’ asieaera er ara ue, Saad ecle wera « Bee 20,480 
Foochow 

MUSSIOnA RV sia Other ss dsiaroene aerate cree eae nema ane $47,820 

Works @ etattemer pirat rs lose vena kiSivea ke SAR Gea Rex ods 31,340 





(Includes $3,000 for Area evangelistic work) 
































Hinghwa 

WSSIOMA TP YOLE sine ciel ied: © aie eres irda oe «eke tats $14,740 

VOT Ke OPETAIOMs mapminicreremarere ieee cfc re ste aise tee wane 6s 18,280 
Kiangsi 

MascionagvastpiOnbecsc le shire oy toa: eh iriecewe me > as $29,290 

Niort atti se e.sr ice coricats as are ol adore oral eer dels, ove cud. 16,730 
North China 

MSSiometaA IUD POU Uap were m sec ee care- ose a ane reins evecare, aMaroual ons $84,360 

NWiork- @meraitonGent settee as ain cae wok cis pure vtec ear gin Steavoye 34,590 
Chengtu, West China 

INMisstonany muppottsectarek cpr «ciktilan cv se scree ean $30,780 

Wor lO) MEEAOTS rraeye ees om ote Rates uese Seusr cays seat are) oo o's alsa 10,480 
Chungking, West China 

WissionaRva Sup pPOLtse pis cccte grinch moe oe aS Jn 8G ee $17,470 

york Operations gc y at acaliverrastcminerya as eas occ oa 8,780 
Yenping 

IVEISSIO MAA UMM OONE teetersiviay niataya daviaa oy a avoid uous scconacate eIngt $20,720 

WWiotks © PeralOusiiiy <a .a.ts as ate trails bys elu a FIN se oe sie 10,290 
South Fukien 

MASsiona iy ASM PON. sophia vss seed Sieve ae wins ec tstoes $7,320 

Wiork Operations. a. onsale oa flees a pense eeu ase ; 5,370 
China Connectional 

MissionatypomppOtten .ac 1 fe cise sleins © ony rave ete wrsreiate $10,680 

NV Grits OP eMA LOI spe ctereya aces e atria: Me ee ona) Auciers afe\let el avai; se 18,880 

Total for China : 
Widsionary OUPPOLt wees cuae wate e octets $304,180 
\Wikoyel At Oy ore 2 wale peers coo icin nd cere OE O. 175,220 

Japan 

MBE Sian; Coolie eeaanem ogee opeupp oOo Ga CUuao ams $53,860 

Worle Operaonsrvanaa sists os sees sine ere ele eieicle 8 esa 51,890 
Korea 

MiissIOtalttys SUP POLbiyasieiers, 6 ce 1 -retm chair lencjey es s15/ee) 9 010) 0» $47,220 

Void (Ciolsieiulonts oscar = 35 dolnOn poo aeot dio. 7a Oooo 45,250 





$61,480 


79,160 


33,020 
46,020 
118,950 
41,260 
26,250 
31,010 
12,690 
29,560 
$479,400 
105,750 


92,470 
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Manchuria 


Work: Operations isin ce 5 le oe cee Mis Deke meee ge 


Total for Eastern Asia 
NASsIONArYy, PUDPOLl san on aber miele ot ate opens 
Work Opetations'ss..-0cc<cteple ttelals planer states 


Division Two.—Southeastern Asia 
Malaya 
NESSION any OUppOLtinnis <8 mar seer ee oar ie ae eee 
Wot ky © pera tions wary: he. eis hance ene ce ee 


Netherlands Indies 
INTISSIONARY so Up POh tire tie emaree ication eee ae 
Work: Operations: san ecacninen tae aoe nromieee: aoimetee 


‘North Sumatra 
Missionanysupport yin me cee ane et ae eae 
WOE ‘Operations ne iis unas avec ne ee eee ae 


Philippine Islands 
Missionaty-Suppontanns tama: oe eee 
Work) Operations artery eae. hata tte vee te cei 

Total for Southeastern Asia 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Division Three.—Southern Asia 

Bengal 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Bombay 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Burma 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Central Provinces 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Gujarat 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Indus River 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Lucknow 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


pa Lite MODEL NS UA Twat Das wa a Mr te tier WAS RC Yar a WOT yee) hte 





$405,260 
273,740 





$16,750 
15,250 


$17,250 
10 


’ 





$12,650 
6,200 


$20,150 
13,850 





$66,800 
43,700 





$16,900 
14,500 





$13,800 
16,250 


$17,800 
7,500 


$16,250 
25,250 


$17,000 
36,250 





$17,950 
24,000 


$27,250 
32,500 
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$1,380 


$679,000 


$32,000 


25,650 


18,850 


34,000 


$110,500 


$31,400 


30,050 


25,300 


41,500 


53,250 


41,950 


59,750 
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North India 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Northwest India 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


South India 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Lucknow Christian College 
Missionary: Support 
Work Operations 


India General 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Total for Southern Asia 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Division Four.—Africa 

Angola 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


PUR NL SALMA) a! Severe ei 'a.las 6hecele elyia woe) s/he va neigs) pow 


Key oF opie. wah CN OUS Ue inane (eke) 6 elie:.e) (als atelrs aie a eh orale spe 


Congo 
Missionary Support 
Work Operations 


Liberia 
Missionany Support ss sass nok ehales ace Picea ce nek ke 
Wonks @perabionshen ce set cvs oa eacaakinlbiesecctrasanee 


Rhodesia 
INTISSION AMY MOLD PONE meaner nite e wis a cele oa nav meee 
WiorliOnerationstin nee went s wi She Ae os 


Southeast Africa 
MisSionatyeSUppPOrtaan dete mask tc ciorccs x gbaehe aarne tetas 
Works Operators sony. syle ksi utestata cares eae eles 


Total for Africa 
Missionary Supporti. ses haa mnie ss Ry ae oes 
WWOrkiOperatione sii mince vie iete setae: 


Division Five.—Latin America 
Mexico 
IINSSLOMa Ty MOM OLE) a mantener acs as a aale QUsce enon ova oo 
Whiorks Operations sarc deta tats alae sina dikes 


Central America 
WissiOuaAtycOUPPOtb nace rouge aa Bina. canay eevee ase 
NVOMINOPCLATIONS Hast nis acl c wiaeie snla hls /eie oe ar enc 


$33,950 
57,000 





$20,800 
49,000 





$39,250 
38,000 





$17,140 
10,500 





$14,750 
7,250 





$252,840 
318,000 





$21,530 
7,730 





$22,820 
8,090 





$15,160 
19,230 





$23,810 
11,330 





$20,660 
12,540 





$103,980 


’ 





$20,650 
42,370 





$17,300 
11,800 
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$90,950 


69,800 


77,250 


27,640 


22,000 


$570,840 


$29,260 


30,910 


34,390 


35,140 


33,200 


$162,900 


$63,020 


29,100 
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North Andes 

















NISSIONATy ASMP MOLE Manis ae tia cist aolsllcias Ceattenete enee iat $21,370 
Wiork Opetationsi. im. .8.). atalino oe Cet 11,720 
Bolivia 
Missionary Slip potten ewes sie v staiielletiae ie eneietee tanner ae $19,300 
Wiork (Operations) is 275 aleqweteiss cela ketene ene ete 7,890 
Chile 
SSIONA Ty ROU pPOL br sina. verte ererellal ct cet ka est nee ee ee $18,390 
WiOrki@ perationsy ctor. ci..0e eee tate she cae ne ne tame 27,280 
Eastern South America 
Missionary, SUppOlthuie. so soeeeme ae hose ae eee $25,420 
Work) Operationss..-2 lc ankas cages sewn ae aed eee ee 32,890 
Latin America General 
Massionary supportemnas ss .sis ac sos a eaen ae ee oee $11,070 
Works@perationsr san. cacti hae ete e de Naan een eens 6,970 
Total for Latin America 
Massionary Sippotteer tence acacia $133,500 
Work:Operationse.> 4. feos nner ees eee 140,920 





Division Six.—Europe and North Africa 
COPENHAGEN AREA 
Baltic and Slavic 
WissionaryrSupportdss ix 2aucaees ehees tag Renee eee $2,400 
WOEK OPerattOn sini... eo aro meen om ae Eh ann ee ee 10,750 





Denmark 

Work (Operations... stn 125.003 cea Sus Baek oes eee ee 
Finland 

NN, Olirs, Chperadi Ons. oan sine aie y ihe cic oon tata Centaur ene ean 
Finland-Swedish 

Work Operations: sashes enone shut io ads & Seco cae Se ee 
Norway 

Works Operations: «os sc bac anna eet aot ek Gee ee 
Sweden 

Work Operations 
Area General 





Work Operdiions Se. ck > cacy cect vcore oe ee 
Total for Copenhagen Area 
Missionary Support +2 tc. . wee eee ene $2,400 
WorsOnerations:::..... «<<a eee 61,280 
ZURICH AREA 
Bulgaria 
IicsiOnary{ Support. .naksisa shawnee Se oe Ce $2,400 
WiorliOperatiousy, <osta ee ee an Sy hice whee 5,320 
Jugo Slavia 
IMESSIGHaEU: SUP DOr ts «.ciulk~ss daw eek ied oa sok eee ee $2,400 
Monks Operations 5 6...'s'vi van ee ea ee 9,270 
Austria 
Work Operations iS cones ece in icu eee ean 
Hungary 


Work Operations 


SAEAS RECS 81S) ® O18 600.6 9 Wie 18) Sie wi 6 ih, el ele we) wie Jelet viele laine tale totais 
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$33,090 


27,190 


45,670 


58,310 


18,040 


$274,420 


$13,150 
10,530 
5,500 
5,000 
13,000 
14,500 
2,000 


$63,680 


$7,720 


11,670 
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Russia 
VNCE SOS OU COR SC ae Seek nn en 3 
North Germany ue 
NUKoSS SD ex GLE tare 2c ee epee tt 16,54 
South Germany 
GUO) pe com iIs Mea tinge eerste VR AB Sees ope seach se! hoor vvacedl macndl 14,640 
Switzerland 
Works Operations aanernns trash tere, miobhertrharAy dabreials ow + an 8,250 
Frankfort Theological School 
PUPS OMG etiam eee CVn et en Aili lesa SAI ae seca g 4,000 
Area General 
AV Ori Opera tienc acm Sacre deenstmes cient suckiP eave h cated 2,000 
Total for Zurich Area 
IMissiomatys SupPORbs agence ses se gue vimeuiisenstous $4,800 
WiorliOnerations: ie tact maton ails vk ohne aa 71,020 
Sat $75,820 
PARIS AREA 
France 
Missionary: Stpportnckienn mii omic selae. Rene $12,000 
Work @peracloncmancmiqtie erty am SRA ea dat Cds 36,840 
——. $48,840 
Italy 
Missionary ts up porta ame notes te atts Oma a hones $7,600 
Monks @peragioncnesacieciat aah iota Sy eo eich eens Rake 54,970 
Work WiomterantOn..¥.. cranes os Ble ence eal 7,500 
70,070 
Spain 
Worle @perationshs emcee cee tehrcin coe isin w bi tioers satan 4,000 
North Africa 
Missionary: SmppObtenass un c.betet e . <oaslv eo kose nese $21,680 
Wonka @perationc mune mer pete fn ciisiee: Nominee wise 23,350 
a 45,030 
Madeira Islands 
Missionary oupport.aiee eter ae ae oman een oe $2,400 
NMOTit@ pera tions cert: hei, cose Reo See ene ee 2,500 
4,900 
Area General 
Wiorka® erations wane acer rats o semi mieten sensors st cheek dures Sate eae 2,000 
Total for Paris Area 
INDISSIOMA Veo U On Uepe erties see eo cette ee $43,680 
Wire Operaltomen ve metd sche sata ay we aeciceonsecee 131,160 
$174,840 
Total for Europe and North Africa 
IMUIBESTEiMainir Sieh oy NOs as owe Eolas Olmos oa ob Oe $50,880 
NViorkd Operatiotionse ctr seine whet ee eet 263,460 
$314,340 
Total Direct Appropriations for All Fields 
INTISSLOMAT OU OD Olsbe mites tees eu ree erat oh weuerieie nein oe oe $1,013,260 
Worka@ perationnan aca ab .iier, cea he rnd = aro chee, ion 1,098,740 
e NdationalwUmallocatedierasea. eos oa anaes et cemels es 13,500 
$2,125,500 


* This item is referred to the office for allocation to the fields in consultation 
with the Bishops in foreign residence. 


Schedule F—Non-Recurring Items 


ieldwRroyectsnises cx meee teitca ce axe syrcich teres Abner aueos aha $113,565 
Wrestomaveds GihtSy aig ater ceacet sald see Stee eee ware als aie 300,000 
————_ $413,565 
MorAwAppTOpriatiom LOT NYA SW OL mee see ae) vein slsiele es 0s $3,152,965 


(Schedules A, B, C, D, E, F) 
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Schedule G—Conditional Appropriations 
The Board adopted the following recommendation: 

“We recommend that the entire amount received during the coming year, 
in addition to the amount appropriated ($3,152,965), be a conditional appro- 
priation distributable by the Executive Committee to the Fields on the basis 
of the cut made. It is clearly understood that designated gifts must go in 
accordance with the designation. All rules and regulations necessary to carry 
out the above provisions are referred to the Executive Committee with power.” 


Note: 

The Board adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That when the appropriations have been made for each Con- 
ference under the two divisions of Missionary Maintenance and Work Budget, 
it should be understood that the division of the Conference appropriation into 
these two parts should be recorded as tentative, and that the Bishop in charge, 
with the Corresponding Secretaries and the usual financial body on the field, 
may present any recommendation as to readjustment between these two divi- 
sions of the appropriation within the same Conference total. The Executive 
Committee is authorized to act upon such recommendations.”’ 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
of the 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OFFICERS 


President Emeritus 
Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, 329 Hathaway Lane, Wynnewood, Pa. 


President 
Mrs. Tromas Nicio.son, 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich, 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs, l’reperick I’. Linpsay, 25 Seymour Ave., S. Ii., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Francis J. McConnei, 336 S. Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large 


Mrs. WILLIAM FRASER McDoweE tt, 2107 Wyoming Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. OrvILLE N. Townsend, 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. CHARLES SpaETH, Drew Forest, Madison, N. J. 


Treasurer 
Miss FLorENcE Hooprr, 30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Md. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Chairman 
Mrs. Francts J. McConneti 


Secretary 
Mrs. L. L. TowNntry, 323 Beech Ave., Wyoming, Ohio. 


Member ex-officio 
Mrs. Tuomas Nicnoison, President 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Mrs. Lucie M. Norris, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. GrEorce A. WILSON, 820 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss EvizAsetH R. BrenpeEr, Assistant, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Miss Carrige JAY CARNAHAN, 400 Shady Ave., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Jutiet H. Knox, Assistant, 7520 Brighton Road, Ben Avon, Pa. 

Mrs. I. L. Harvey, 1626 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. } ; 

Mrs, R. L. Tuomas, 792 EH. McMillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Ii. L. SincLatir, 328 8. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. J. M. Avann, Assistant, 4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. RANDOLPH S. BEALL, Mount Ayr, Iowa. ; : 

Mrs. Witt1Am Perry Everanp, 31% Northwestern National Life Ins. Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 

Miss Etxra M. Warson, 1701 S. Seventeenth St., Lincoln, Neb. ; 

Mrs. S. Frank Jounson, 788 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs, CuarLtes W. Huett, 128 W. Third St., Albany, Ore. 


Miss FLorENcE Hooper, Treasurer. 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


November 13, 1924 


To The Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Emory Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN: 

At its recent session held in East Orange, New Jersey, the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church approved for the year 1925 appro- 
priations totalling $2,344,990, and which I now submit to you. Of 
this total, $2,180 is conditional on the Society’s receiving income from 
certain invested funds, $3,188 is a conditional appropriation for build- 
ings, $14,000 is for a branch debt which it is desired to clear off this 
year and $47,856 is the amount named for the Interchurch World 
Movement Overhead Expense Fund, to be paid if received in gifts 
specifically designated by the donor for this object. It is, of course, 
understood that any additional amounts so received for the Inter- 
church Fund will also be paid to the Board of Foreign Missions in 
accordance with the plan followed for the past two years. 

The net regular appropriation is therefore for $1925, $2,277,706; 
1$2,112,521 is appropriated directly to the field as follows: 


Missionary support, travel, furniture and outfits............. $748,905 
Current recurring. “items. cece cere ee ee eee 994,275 
Buildings 2 rece econ cot Maite Or Meee een eas 303,256 
Miscellaneous foreign field items (reserves for contingencies, 

literary work, library Servicer etGaee ese we nena eeenieaaer 65,905 


For additions to Retirement Fund Endowment $23,300 is appro- 
priated and for retirement allowances payable in 1925, $25,000. The 
appropriation for student aid (medical and foreign students) is $5,813. 
For administrative expense and education and promotion $1 16,500 is 
set aside. 

The grand total may be summarized as follows: 


Appropriation sdicect) toy Hicld cs ehyae cease tae eee ee 2,112,521 
Retirements Fund: 7:40 Ree a SOOO OL ee 48,300 
Student Aid: vos. « coswOP ceasiie 2% coeds asain ana ae aaa 5,813 
Administration ands 2romotionads. .usieaeeeey ae eames 116,500 
Branch *Debt 01h. S8) sc. ce k, GO Ree 14,000 
Interchurch) Fund. is. Jo004 0) ok 5 beh eee ager 47,856 

$2,344,990 


It should be noted that a margin of safety has been provided 
against a possible decrease in collections, first, by the appropriation of 
$23,300 for Retirement Fund Endowment; second, by the fact that 
approximately $50,000 of the building appropriation is for old indebted- 


* This figure includes the two small conditional appropriations i i 
the first paragraph of this letter. 4 0 sab 
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ness, not for new projects; third, by the ruling now well understood 
on the field, that except in a few cases in which definite permission has 
been given by the Foreign Department, no? new building project may 
be begun until authorization has reached the field, indicating the fact 
that funds to cover have actually been raised. A conservative esti- 
mate would place the margin of safety at $250,000. 

The 1925 appropriation for missionary support, etc., exceeds that 
of 1924 by $5,720. The current work appropriation exceeds that of 
1924 by $37,552. For buildings, the appropriation in 1925 is $35,687 
less than in 1924. As has been reported to the Board in previous 
years, the increases in current work have been distributed to Confer- 
ences in accordance with a carefully worked out plan of pro-rating 
whereby seven factors which we have adopted as indicating the normal 
need of any Conference for additional appropriations become the basis 
of division. In the spring, each Conference is informed as to the 
probable increase to be granted at the fall meeting. The Conference, 
through its field finance committee, selects from its many needs the 
items most urgent which will come within the limit so set and returns 
these askings to the Foreign Department for appropriation. We 
believe that this method is as fair as could be devised to give just 
treatment to all fields. 

The detailed appropriations, by foreign Conferences, are hereto 
attached and are presented to the Board of Foreign Missions for 
approval. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. Francis J. McConnett, Vice-President and Chairman of the 

Foreign Department. 

FLorENCE Hooper, Treasurer. 


* Approximately $253,256 has been appropriated for new buildings. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1925 











Mission- Current Build- Miscel- 
Conference aries Work ings laneous 

India $ $ $ $ 
Isabella Thoburn College...... 16,200 rot (PAUNALO Ome 4 MAIER etal 650 
Wohi Eadiansn sacs eis cls sireele 37,200 80,169.00 TQo0bs ees 
Northwest: India. ..s..c6ees se. 30,300 55,315.00 SOILD» he Lee 
eaelencwy Wettee ake erin 17,800 32,842.00 LOOOOI aie ees 
md usuRivernsseeces seu aan eae 11,450 23,054.50 1HOGO UA | AR, oer. 
SrSreid ld bolehes het ea arion s ap iciorecte 36,850 78,541.00 NAOOOR head 
Central Provinces............. 16,900 30,102.50 UP bl La | batts bk ce 
IS (han VW Yiaoc, ne choses On Beat oe Ok 20,225 24,820.00 DAL TAD O: ty Poe eave is 
Grijarateepmac cae ane craic 13,375 31,439.50 KO DOO meee 
DEM OA aloe sie ee meee wie Lee 20,150 24,894.00 AD Dicetarepneraytts. 
India General... Js. joes Bei epect 200 1,445.00 LOPS OO BREA te pectoret 
Motalror lacia paresis. 220,650 391,342.50 127,618 650 
EMttenier inc autre tees nieent coin saa 15,100 2 ODSSOOR, BM ape nn w Aas 
IV ieilely araeaetees ae toca. eipkelsimeire Aiea 32,110 21,375.00 PA 0 Ok oe 
Netherlands Indies.............- 4,600 5,425.00 TAOOMME UL. Wetec: 


Philippine Islands...........++- 24,900 26,179.00 LTO) oo oie 




















466 Forrian Missions REPORT 
China 
INGtthiChinataaes aati 49,350 38,110.00 
Central Cina wp see ia ae 33,700 26,527 .00 
RAN eS? oy Se oe ee eye one 22325 42,207 .00 
Wiest G@littrat ster ebro tee eases 34,000 36,825.00 
Roochowelesneseet caenaee es 45,325 42,144.50 
Wacialorbalsein ome merogeiae aeeume bcp 6,650 10,080.00 
PRT gawWancets tek Sie rk ena 17,850 21,749.00 
@hina (Genetalterc. ce re) eee eens 6,770.00 
shotal fori@ hinasrae es scecyne ks 209,200 224,412.50 
ROTea ees pitch ee aiedets 59,850 94,680.00 
Japan 
Hastajapanveteocse wes vanes 33,950 59,705.00 
Wiestilapaia see eeiiiint.cute terete 25,250 36,682.00 
pRotalstorsapatace. «saan 59,200 96,387 .00 
IWIEXI CO): pret etree oe es tai oe Biases 29,050 38,690.00 
South America 
Eastern South America........ 24,450 24,583.00 
NortheAndes ita. cis en net 8,125 4,412.00 
Total for So. America..... 32,575 28,995.00 
Europe 
Balpariat.traent ea cueatecroe 4,200 5,435.00 
italy tects cee. Haat eet ica ae e 4,200 5,080.00 
France speatec sieihase ioe koe eee 2,300 12; "350.00 
INOIVIAY:. len ecsmieien Aetna nera oe 50.00 
CentraliBuropess.. 2250s sles Saker 600.00 
North Africa's Sit. ras onal 11,200 12,110.00 
Total for Europe......... 21,900 35,625.00 
Africa 
Rhodesiawt ss hes caee tes poets 16,500 12,812.50 
Southeast: Africa.............. 5,250 2,618.00 
ANCOR are ok wis cee tore 5,200 2,680.50 
otal forvAtrica’. .. 5.5... 26,950 19,111.00 
Missionaries and Contract Teach- 
ers not yet assigned to Confer- 
LCOS ER Minaicente toura ste cern ree LOO LORS Sak mrrnaetcte 
German Thank Offering not yet 
distributed to Conferences..... 6.2.2.0 we eeeeee 
Reserves for Foreign Field Con- 
LAN QENCIES. aes Tae that ates Ga cance eee ae ea 
Literary Work (after $500 distri- 
butionsto. India) reactor 
Tabrary Serviceratasis aaa cclcaetels-.4 5s se eet Somme 
Total Appropriation Direct 
to Field ($2,112,521).......; 748,995 994,275.00 
tirement Fund 
IE SNGOWMent at. news eth. fice eee 
AllOWANCES SEAN. wince ee Oe EE sci ee aoe ee 
Student Aid Tvs f. yen tote eet Boe tee Oe Seer ae 


Administration and Promotion... ...... 
Heese Overhead Expense 
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wile ta celeke 
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65,995 


23,300 
25,000 
5,813 
116,500 


47,856 
14,000 


$2,344,990 
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MISSION TREASURERS 


Bastern ASIA 


China 
Foochow Area. ‘ 
Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South Fukien—Rey. W. A. Main, P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


Peking Area ; ; 
North China, Chengtu, West China: Chungking, West China—Reyv. W. A. 
ain. 
Mr. O. J. Krause, Sub-Treasurer, Peking. ; 
Rey. O. G. Starrett, Sub-Ireasurer, Chengtu, West China. 
Shanghai Area 
Central China, Kiangsi—Rev. W. A. Main. 


Japan and Korea 


Seoul Area 
Japan—Rey. Charles Bishop, 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Korea—Rev. W. HE. Shaw, Seoul. 
SouTHEASTERN ASIA 


Manila Area t 
Philippine Islands—Rev. EH. S. Lyons, 442 Avenida Rizal, Manila. 
Singapore Area 


Malaya—Rev. E. F. Lee, Methodist Publishing House, Singapore. , 
Netherlands Indies—Rev. A. V. Klaus, Kramat 19, Weltevreden, Batavia, 


Java. 
' North Sumatra Mission—Rey. C. H. Hall, Medan, Sumatra. 


SouTHERN ASIA 
' India and Burma 
Bangalore Area 
Burma—Rev. C. H. Riggs, 27 Creek St., Rangoon. 
South India—Rev. J. J. Kingham, Nungumbaukem, Madras. 
Bombay Area 
Bombay—Reyv. A. N. Warner, Nagpur. 
Gujarat—Rev. C. H. Conley, Nadiad. 
Indus River—Rev. Mott Keislar, 8 Warris Road, Lahore, Punjab. 
Caleutta Area 


Bengal—Rev. D. H. Manley, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 
Central Provinces—Rey. C. F. H. Gusé, Jubbulpore. 
Lucknow—Rey. F. M. Perrill, Ballia, U. P. 

Delhi Area 
North India—Rey. L. A. Core, Budaon, U. P. 
Northwest India—Rev. Rockwell Clancy, Aligarh. 

AFRICA 
Capetown Area 
Angola—Rey. Robert Shields, Loanda, Angola. 


Congo—Rey. R. S. Guptill, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo, via Ca etown. 
Rhodesia—Rev. H. I. James, Mrewa. : y - 


Southeast Africa—Rey. J. A. Persson, Box 45, Inhambane. 
Covington Area (U. S. A.) 
Liberia—Rey. F. A. Price, Cape Palmas. 
Latin AMERICA 
Mexico City Area 


Mexico—Rev. R. A. Carhart, Apartado, 115, Bis, Mexico City. 
Central America—Rey. R. B. Marshall, Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone. 


1924] Mission TREASURERS AT1 


Buenos Aires Area 


Bolivia—Rev. J. E. Washburn, ae 9, La Paz. 

Chile—Rey. A. F. Zimmerman, Casilla 67, Santiago. 

‘EKastern South America—Rev. Otto Liebner, Lavailé 341, Buenos - Aires, 
Argentina. 

North Andes—Rey. F. M. Stanger, Apartado, 408, Lima, Peru. 


EUROPE 


Copenhagen Area 


Denmark—Rey. Herman Saermark, Aarhus. 

Finland—Rey. J. W. Haggman, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Finland-Swedish—Rev. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Norway—Rey. Hinar Karlson, 56 Thorvaldsen, Kristiania. 
Sweden—Reyv. Albert Lofgren, Majorsgatan 5, Stockholm. 

Baltic Mission—Rev. G. A. Simons, 15 Blizabeth St., Riga, Latvia. 


Paris Area 


France—Bishop Edgar Blake, 89-A Boulevard Haussmann (8), Paris. 
Italy—Mr. Salvatore Mastrogiovanni, Cavour 57, Rome 

Spain—Mrs. A. D. CoN Villa Maria del Carmen, ‘Calle Brazil, Seville. 
Madeira Islands—Rev. H. Haydock, Funchal. 

North Africa—Rey. E. Pr Frease, Rue Joinville, Algiers. 


Zurich Area 


Austria—Rev. H. Bargmann, 8 Trautsohngasse, Vienna VIII. 
Bulgaria—Rev. HE. BE. Count, Place Slaveikov, 12, Sofia, Bulgaria. 
Germany, North—Rey. F. H. O. Melle, Ginnheimer Landstr 174, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. 
Germany, South—Rev. F. H. O. Melle. 
Martin Mission Institute—Reyv. P. G. Junker, Hatderneeie 51, Frankfort- 
on Main, Germany. 
Hungary—Rev. Martin Funk, Felso Erdoser 5, Budapest. 
Jugo-Slavia—Rev. John Jacob, L. Musiskoga, ul. 5, Novi Sad. 
Russia—Rev. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Switzerland—Rey. R. Ernst Grob, Route du Tunnel 1, Lausanne. 
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NEW MISSIONARIES 
of 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Who Went to Their Fields 
NOVEMBER 1, 1923—OCTOBER 31, 1924 
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C. Virgil Adams 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan ’20 
Garrett Biblical Inst. ’23 
Liberia 














Willis C. Barrett 


Sheridan, Wyo. 
Univ. of Denver ’19 
China 














Elva M. Becker 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Illinois Woman’s Coll. ’22—’24 
Central Inst. for Deaf ’20-’23 
Columbia Univ. ’24 
Chile 
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Myrta Wilson Adams 


(M.D., S.V.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan 718 
Rush Medical Sch. ’22 
Liberia 











Fern Abel Barrett 
(R.N., S.V.) 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Univ. of Colo. School 
for Nursing 718 
China 











M. Grace Birlingmair 
(Contract) 
Humeston, Iowa 
Simpson College ’20 
Chicago Train. Sch. ’23 

Malaya 
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William Akert 
Ainsworth, Neb. 
Nebraska Wesleyan ’17 
Philippine Islands 


Helen E. Barton (R.N.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Homeopathic Hospital 
Train. Sch., Pittsburgh ’20 

hina 











T. T. Brumbaugh (S.V.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Business College 
Oberlin, Ohio 714 
Ohio Wesleyan ’20 
Boston Univ. Sch. of Theol. ’24 
Japan 
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| Gladys D. Brumbaugh Jae eraney Bryan 
Greenville, Ohio (Contract) 
Ohio Wesleyan '18 Evanston, Ill. 
Japan Central High School 
De Pauw Univ. ’24 
China 


























Arthur B. Coole (S.V.) 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
Baker Univ. ’21 
Univ. of Denver ’23 
lliff Sch. of Theol. ’22 
China 


Ella Endres Coole 
(S.V.) 
Denver, Colo. 
Univ. of Denver ’23 
China 




















B. L. Dinkelacker 


(B.N.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Methodist Hospital, 
Philadelphia 
China 


mbt L. Embree 
Ginga Conn. 
Union Colle e 
Schenectady '16 
Liberia 





[1924 














Samuel F. Cary 
Contract) 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Ohio State Us. "22 
Malaya 


Wilhelmina Cracknell 
(R.N.) 
- England 
English School and Hosp. 
India 

















Ruth J. Embree 
Stamford, Conn. 
N. C. State Normal 714 
Liberia 
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Mary E. Floding George B. Gard 
ae Hana ae ae . Vv. . Elsie Simester Garden 
alem, Ohio, High Schoo Stratford, C 2V.) 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. ’23 Ohio Wesle mer Lanark, Il. 
Chile Ohio State Univ. ’23 Ohio Wesleyan ’23 
India India 






































é 4 








Walter I. Gholz Nelle B. Goddard (R.N.) Donald C. Gordon 
(Contract) Galesburg, Il. (M.D., (S.V.) 
Burbank, Cal. Cottage Hospital Hazardville, Conn. 
Kenyon, Minn., High Sch. Galesburg, Ill. 714 Wesleyan Univ. ’20 
Univ. Southern Cal. ’11 North Andes Harvard Medical Sch. ’22 
Bolivia North Andes 
































Philip Griffin (S.V.) Ina Gregg Griffin (S.V.) Katherine Hankin (R.N.) 
Contract) (Contract) _ Freeland, Mich. 
San Bernardino, Cal. Santa Cruz, Cal. Univ. of Michigan ’06—07 
Univ. of Cal. ’21 Univ. of Cal. ’21 Saginaw Bus. Coll. 09-10 
Chile Chile 


Sibley Mem. Hosp. ’14-’18 
Peru 
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rl H. Haydock M. K. Haydock Elizabeth Hirst (R.N.) 
ie Anesee, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Wildwood, N. J. 
Univ. of So. Cal. 14 Los Angeles State N ormal N. W. General Hospital 
Univ. of So. Cal. 715 Mem. Univ. of Mason City, Training School 713 
Maclay Coll. of Theol. ’16 Towa ’11 China 
Madeira Islands Madeira Islands 





























O. Coral Houston (S.V.) Bruce W. Jarvis Adi Carts'dervs 
Huntington Park, Cal. (M.D., S.V.) St. Paul, Minn 
Teachers’ College St. Paul, Minn. RusinessiCameetee, Scie 
(So. Branch Uniy., Cal.) ’22 Univ. of Washington ’11 China 
j China ” Univ. of Minn. Med. Sch. ’15 
Univ. of asi ep Hosp. ’16 
ina 






































SSN SS | 











J 
Francis M. Kinch Edwin F. Lee Edna Dorman Lee 
(Contract) (Reappointed) (Reappointed) 
Snohomish, Wash. New Hampton, Iowa New Hampton, Iowa 
Willamette Uniy. '23 Upper Iowa Univ. ’01—’04 Fayette High School ’1900 
Chile Pein Uniy. '05-’08 pper Iowa Univ. ’05 
alaya 


Malaya 


1924] 

















William P. McCaffree 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Southwestern Coll. ’21 
Eastern South America 




















S. Easton McManis 
(M.D., S.V.) 
Winchester, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan ’20 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Medical School ’24 
Korea 

















Walter A. Mueller 
ecmenla 
Chicago, Ill. 

Univ. of Illinois ’23 

Garrett Biblical Inst. ’24 
India 


New Mrtssion Rigs 














Elsie W. McCaffree 
Lincoln, “Neb. 
Southwestern Coll. ’21 
Southwestern Coll. ’23 
Eastern South America 














Marion W. McManis 
(R.N., S.V.) 
Delaware, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan ’20 
Christ Hosp. Train. Sch. 
Cincinnati ’24 
Korea 

















Harold G. Noyes (M.D.) 
Newton Center, Mass. 
Harvard Univ. ’14 and 715 
Harvard Med. Sch. ’21 
India 


AU? 

















Paul E. McGuire (S.V.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh ’23 
Mexico 

















Hazel Estella Mead (R.N.) 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Emanuel Hospital 
Train. Sch. ’18-’21 
San Francisco Nat. 
Train. Sch. ’22-’24 

Peru 














Bessie La Rue Noyes 
Newton Center, Mass. 
Bellevue Hospital Train. 
School ’20-’22 
Drew Theological ’23 
ndia 


4N8 ae 














Walter Oliver (S.V.) 
Cape May, N. J. 
Camden Commercial Coll. 714 
Taylor Univ. 16 
Univ. of Michigan ’22 
Central America 

















Olive P. Overholt (S.V.) 
Fayette, lowa 
Upper Iowa Univ. ’20 
Garrett Biblical Inst. ’22 
China 

















Julian S. Rea (S.V.) 
East Weymouth, Mass. 
Mass. Agri. Coll. ’19 
Boston Uniy. School 
of Theology ’24 
Rhodesia 
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Anna Skow Oliver (S.V.) 
Cape May, N. J. 
Central Holiness Univ. ’11 
Taylor Univ. ’18 
Central America 

















Charles D. Patterson 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Mt. Pleasant High 
School ’14—18 
Central Mich. Normal 
School ’20-’24 
Malaya 














Mary Porter Rea 
Amherst, Mass. 
State Nor., Framingham, 
Mass. ’20 
Boston Univ. Sch of Theol. ’24 
Rhodesia 


Le Nass 














William W. Overholt 
- Indianola, Iowa 
Iowa State Coll. ’17 

Univ. of Iowa ’20 
China 

















Deanetta Ploeg (S.V.) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Calvin College Prep. ’16 
Kent Co. Sch. Rel. Edu. ’21 
Butterworth Hospital 
Training School ’22 
‘hina 





Eva M. Sadler (R.N.) 
Altoona, Pa, 


Altoona Hosp. Train. Sch. 15 
Bellevue Allied Hospital ’16 


Pa. School for Social and 
Health Work ’20 
Netherlands Indies 


1924] 

















Roland T. Schaefer 
(teanpee es 224) 


(S.V. 
Evansville, Ind. 
German Wallace Coll. 713 
Univ. of Wisconsin, ’20 

China 

















M. A. Shellabear 
Madison, N. J. 
Goucher College, ’20 
Sorbonne and Guilde Inter- 
national, Paris ’21 
Malaya 














Esther M. Smyres 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Morningside College ’19 
Ohio een (post grad.) 

congo 


“New Missionaries 




















Esther B. Schaefer 
Geappee 224) 


Evansville, Ind. 
Lincoln Co. Teacher 
Train. School ’10 
German Wallace Coll. 13 
China 





Irene W. Shields 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Univ. ef os Cal. ’20 

Angola 














Elizabeth M. Sorensen 
Aarhus, Denmark 
Superintendent of Nurses’ 
Home in Aarhus 
Southeast Africa 


AN9 

















Fanny E. > henna 
Madison, N. J. 
Goucher Coll. ’22 
Teachers’ College, New 
York City ’24 
Malaya 

















Roy S. Smyres (S.V.) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Northwestern Univ. ’21 
Garrett Biblical Inst. ’22 
Cornell Univ. ’24 
Congo 





Florence Sprague 
Cicero, Ill. 
Beloit College ’08 
Univ.’ of Wisconsin 
(summer) ’20 
Bolivia 
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L 





Wilbur C. Thoburn Rush F. Wagner (S.V.) 


“Ve mes, lowa 
Meadville, Pa. Iowa State Coll. ’21 
Allegheny College ’21 Rhodesia 
Northwestern Univ. ’22 
Drew Theological '23 
India 























Alfred E. Willett Ruth S. Wolfe (8.V.) 
(Contract) Moorestown, Nidk 
Plainfield, N. J. Univ. of Pittsburgh '19 
Univ. of Wisconsin ’22 Jugo-Slavia 
Union Theol. Sem. ’24 
China 


No Photograph was Available 


Gertrude N. Oldroyd 

_ Ottawa, Kan. 

Ottawa University ’98 
China 











Hyla S. Watters 
(M.D., S.V.) 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith College '15 
Cornell Univ. Coll. '17 
Cornell Uniy. Med. Sch. ’21 
China 








Margaret R. Wyne 
(R.N 


Macomb, Il. 
Normal School ’08 
Northwestern Univ. ’11 
St. Luke’s Training School 
for Nurses 719 
hina 


for 


1924] 
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BISHOPS RESIDENT IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


Africa, Central and South 
Eben §, Johnson—Cape Town. 


China 
Wallace E. Brown—Foochow. 
George R. Grose—Peking. 
Lauress J. Birney—Shanghai. 


Japan and Korea 


Herbert Welch—Seoul. 


India 
Francis W. Warne—Bangalore. 
Brenton T. Badley—Bombay. 
Frederick B. Fisher—Calcutta. 
John W. Robinson— Delhi. 


Malaya and Netherlands Indies 
Titus Lowe—Singapore. 


Philippine Islands 
Charles B. Mitchell—Manila. 


Mexico and Central America 
George A. Miller—Mexico City. 


South America 
Boutvta, CHILE, ARGENTINE, UrRuv- 
Guay, Prru 
William F. Oldham—Buenos Aires. 


Europe and North Africa 
CoPpENHAGEN AREA 
Anton Bast— Copenhagen, 
mark. 
Paris AREA 
Edgar Blake—Paris, France. 
ZuRIcH AREA 
John L. Nuelsen—Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 


Den- 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS RETIRED 


Hartzell— Blue Ash, Isaiah Benjamin Scott— Nashville, 


Tenn, 


Joseph Crane 
Ohio. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


June 1, 1925 
For Post-Office Addresses See List of Missionaries Classified by Conferences 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of 
entering upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America or the 
town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; third, the foreign 
Conference or Mission in which the missionary is working. Those marked * were 
not sent out or appointed by the Board, but were received into Conferences on the 
field; those marked + are laymen. 


tAden, Fred., 1918, Parlier, Cal., Eastern South 


A America. 
Abbey, Vere W., 1920, Dakota, Burma. Aden, Anna Petit (Mrs. F.), 1918, Parlier, 
1920, 


Abbey, rags Norman (Mrs. V. W.), Cal., Eastern South America. 
Aeschliman, Edward J., 1919, Genesee, North 


Colman, S. urma. 
pared Bevid. a 1900, Iowa, Central Proy- China. 
Aeschliman, Myrle Patterson (Mrs. E. J.), 
Abbott. Martha Day (Mrs. D. G.), 1888, Fair- 1921, North China. 


tAkert, ‘William, 1923, Ainsworth, Neb., Philip- 


pine Islands. 
Aldis, Steadman, 1912, Southwest Kansas, 


Bombay. 


field, Ta., Central Provinces. 
Adams, C. Virgil, 1924, ees O., Liberia. 
Adams, Myrta Wilson (Mrs. EVs (M.D.), 
1924, Cincinnati, O., ee 
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Aldis, Ethel Fry (Mrs. S.), 1912, Arlington, 


Kan., Bombay 

Aldrich, Floyd on 1903 (reappointed by the 
Board, 1909), Des Moines, Northwest India. 

Aldrich, Annie Hanley (Mrs. F. C.), 1903 
(reappointed by the Board: 1909), Shenan- 
doah, Ia., Northwest India. 

Alexander, Robert P., 1893, New England South- 
ern, Japan. 

Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 1896, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Japan. 

Amendt, Charles C., 1918, East Sparta, O., 


Korea. 

Amendt, Edith Anderson (Mrs. C. C.), 1918, 
Steubenville, O., Korea, . 

ytAnderson, A. Garfield “(MLD,), 1910, Chicago, 
Ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Hattie Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 1910, 
Chicago, Ill., Korea. 

- Anderson, Karl E. 1899 (reappointed, 1913), 
Northwest Iowa, South India. 

Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. E.), 1903 
Pesppouited, 1913), Cedar Rapids, Ia., South 
ndia. 

Anderson, Miss Margaret L., 1920 (contract), 
Portsmouth, O., Malaya 

Anderson, Miss Naomi K (R. N.), 1921, Chicago, 
Ill., Korea. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth R., 1923 (contract), 
Hurlock, Md., China General. 

Ankeny, Miss H. Louise, 1923, York, Neb., 
Foochow. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., 1917, New York East, 
Korea. 

Appenzeller, Ruth aoe (Mrs. H. D.), 1918, 
Kingston, Pa., Kor 

Archer, R. L., 1912, Piatshireh, North Sumatra. 

‘Archer, Edna Caye (Mrs. R. L.), 1916, Wii- 
merding, Pa., North Sumatra. 

Mae Charles H., 1921, King, Ont., 
en, 
Archibald, Lillie Lee (Mrs. C. H.), 1921, King, 
Ont., Can., Bengal. 
Argelander, Teenie A’, 1918, Cleveland, O., 
Kiangsi. 

Augclder: Clara Schleman (Mrs. F. A.), 1920, 
Berea, O., Kiangsi. 

Arms, Goodsil F., 1888, Vermont, Chile. 

‘Arms, Ida Taggard (Mrs. G. F.), 1888, New- 
port, Vt., Chile. 

anes William W. (M.D.), 1894, Georgia, Indus 
iver. 

Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. W.), 
1894, Brooklyn, N. Y., Indus River. 

Auner, Orval M., 1913, Southwest Kansas, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Auner, Nellie Wilson (Mrs. O. M.), 1913, 
Springfield, Mo., Central Provinces. 


Can., 


B 

Badley, Theodore C., 1904, New York City, 
Lucknow. 

Badley, Clara Nelson (Mrs. T. C.), 1904, Del- 
aware, O., Lucknow 

Baker, Dwight (ors 1920, Berkeley, Cal., North 
China. 

Baker, Annie Cormack (Mrs. D. C.), 1920, 


Berkeley, Cal., North China. 

Baker, Joseph Benson, 1904, South Kansas, 
Northwest India. 

Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, Mel- 
vern, Kan., Northwest India. 

Baldwin, DeWitt C., 1923, East Maine, Burma. 

Baldwin, Edna Aikin (Mrs. DeW. C.), 1923, 
Bangor, Me., Burm 

}+Baldwin, Jesse H. (M. D), 1906, Kansas City, 
Kan., North China. 
Baldwin, Gertrude I. Driesback (Mrs. J. H.), 
(R.N.), 1914, Joplin, Mo., North China. 
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Ballenger, Maurice G., 1921, Oklahoma, Luck- 


now. 
Ballenger, Esther Nichols (Mrs. M. G.), 1921, 
Des Moines, Ia., Lucknow. 
Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Berea, O., Yenping. 
Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F), 1907, 
Cleveland, O., Yenping. 
Barnhart, Paul, 1910, Wisconsin, Chile. 
Barnhart, Gertrude Horsfall (Mrs. P.), 1912, 
England, Chile. 
eee: Willis C., 


Barrett, Fern Abel (Mrs. W. C.), (R. N.), 1924, 
Sheridan, Wyo., Foochow 

Barton, Miss Helen BE. (Rod N.), 1924, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., West China. 

Bass, Miss Emma R., 1923, Mount Oreb, O., Chile. 

Batterson, Frank J -» 1902, Portsmouth, 0., 
Eastern South America. 

Batterson, Nettie Russell (Mrs. F. J.), 1902, 
Lattridge, O., Eastern South America. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 1907, Birmingham, O., 
Eastern South America. 

Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. E. N.), 1907, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Eastern South 
America. 

Bauman, Ezra, 1907, East German, Chile. 

Bauman, Florence Carhart (Mrs. Ezra), 1908, 
Fairfax, S..De 

tBeck, Frank S8., i912, Cantee. S. D., Bolivia. 

Beck, Bessie Dunn (Mrs. F. 8.), 1913, Mitchell, 
S. D., Bolivia. 

Beckendorf, Arthur L., 1917, Northern Minne- 
sota, Philippine Islands. 

Beckendorf, Esther Scharff (Mrs. A. L.), 1917, 
Saint Paul, Minn., Philippine Islands. 


1924, Sheridan, Wyo., Foo- 


Becker, Arthur L., 1903, Reading, Mich., 
Korea. 
Becker, Louise Smith (Mrs. A. L.), 1905, 


Albion, Mich., Korea. 

Becker, eed Elva M., 1924, Webster Groves, 
0., 

Beech, Joseph, 1899, New York East, West 
China. 


Beech, Nellie Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, Dixon, 
Iil., West China. 

TBell, Carl S., 1919, Seattle, Wash., Bolivia. 

Bell, Fannie 'Guptil (Mrs. C. §S.), 1920, Sumner, 
Wash., Bolivia. 

Bell, William W., 1921, Moscow, Ida., Burma. 

Bell, Rosetta Gempler (Mrs. W. W.), 1921, 
Beloit, O., Burma. 

Bennett, Howard C., 1916, Troy, Kiangs' 

Bennett, Leah Selleck (Mrs. H. ae 1918, 
Glens Fails, N. Y., Kiangsi. 

Bernhardt, Charles J., 1913, Cincinnati, O., 
Philippine Islands. 

Bernhardt, Alma Bechtel (Mrs. C. J.), 1920, 
Cincinnati, O., Philippine Islands. 

Berry, Arthur BY 1902, Newark, Japan. 


Berry, Priscilla McClintock (Mrs. Wal Cas 
(R.N.), 1920, Cleveland, O., Congo. 
Beyer, Ruth De 1914, Aiesineeae Pa., Chile. 


Bielski, Miss Alice Trene (R.N.), 1919, Howard, 
S. D., Netherlands Indies. 


}Billing, Arthur W., 1907, Berthoud, Colo., 
Foochow. 
Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 1907, 


Boston, Mass., Foochow. 
Billings, Bliss W., 1908, Saint Louis, Mo., 
- Korea. 
Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), Denver, 


Colo., Korea. 
Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace, 1924, Humesto n, 
Ja., Malaya. 
Bisbee, Royal D., 1910, Columbia River, 
Gujarat. 
Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D.), 1911, 
Everett, Mass., Gujarat. 
Bissonnette, Wesley S., 1903, Colorado 


Springs, Colo., Foochow. 


1924] 


Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. Ss.) 
1904, Colorado Springs, Colo., Foochow. 

7Bittner, Linus H. (M.D.), 1921, Portland, Ore., 
Netherlands Indies. 

Bittner, Fern Noel (Mrs. L. H.), 1921, Port- 
land, Ore., Netherlands Indies. 

Bjorklund, Ellen Eleanora (R.N.), 1909, 
Stromsholm, Sweden, Rhodesia. * 

*Blackmore, Josiah T. C., 1914, North Africa. 

*Blackmore, Clarisse Cuendet (Mrs. J. T. C.), 
1914, North Africa. 

tBlanchard, Ralph W. (Pharmacist), 1923, Au- 
burn, Me., West China. 

Blanchard, Grace Kipka (Mrs. R. W.), 1923, 
Mooresville, N. C., West China. 

Blasdell, Robert A., 1918, New England, 


Malaya. 

}Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), 1920, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., Kiangsi. 

Blydenburg, Marion Patterson (Mrs. G. T.), 
1920, Middletown, Conn., Kiangsi. 

Boatman, Conway, 1918, Dakota, North India, 

Boatman, Caroline Brasher (Mrs. C.), 1918. 
Stewart, Miss., North India. 

Borgman, Joel E., 1921, Central Swedish, 
Bombay. 

Borgman, Elsa Larsson (Mrs. J. H.), 1921, 
Chicago, Ill., Bombay. 

TBossing, Edward W., Kan., 
North Andes. 

Bossing, Elsie Gugler (Mrs. E. W.), 1922, Ellis, 
Kan., North Andes. 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 1892 (reappointed, 
1917), Janesville, Wis., Foochow. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, 1921, Hast Santa Monica, 
Cal., Rhodesia. 

Bowen, Arthur J. 1897, Puget Sound, Central 
China. 

Bowen, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897, Nepon- 
set, Ill., Central China. 

Bower, Harry C., 1905, Central Pennsylvania, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Rower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 1907, 
Sioux City, Ia., Netherlands Indies. 

Bowmar, Thomas W., 1915, Canton, Mass., 
Malaya. 

Bowmar, Bertha Ham (Mrs. T. W.), 1922, 
Beverly, Mass., Malaya. 

Boyles, James R., 1914, Wilmore, Ky., Burma. 

Boyles, Marie Wiegand (Mrs. J. R.), 1914, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Burma. 

Bracken, Miss Mary, 1925, Paris, France. 

Branch, M. Wells, 1908, Wayland, WN. Y., 
North India. 

Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 1906, 
Lynden, Kan., North India. ; 
Brastrup, John E., 1920, Norwegian and Danish, 

_ Congo. 

TBreece, Thomas E., 1918, Minneapolis, Minn., 
North China. 

Breece, Ruth Pyke, 1918, Minneapolis, Minn., 
North China. : 

Brewer, Raymond P., 1921, Baltimore, West 


China. 

Brewer, Constance Falstad (Mrs. R. P.) 1923, 
Duluth, Minn., West China. 

Brewster, Clyde W., 1923, North 
Andes. 

Brewster, Mildred Morrison (Mrs. C. W.), 1923 
Fredonia, Kan., West China. 

Brewster, Elizabeth Fisher (Mrs. W. N.), 1884, 
London, O., Hinghwa. 

Briggs, George W., 1903 (reappointed, 1915), 
North Branch, Mich., Lucknow. 

Briggs, Mary Hart (Mrs. G. W.), 1903 (reap- 
pointed, 1915), North Branch, Mich., Luck- 
now. 

Brinton, Thomas B., 1916, Wisconsin, Congo. 

Brinton, Anna Larkin (Mrs. T. B.), 1916, 
Pleasant Prairie, Wis., Congo. f 

Brown, Anna, 1918, Buckley, Wash., Chile. 


1922, Covert, 


Kansas, 
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Brown, Fred R., 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 

Brown, Clella McDonnell (Mrs. F. R.), 1912, 
Linton, N. D., Kiangsi. 

Brown, Miss Mabel H., 1921 (contract), Scio, 
O., North China. 

Brown, Mark W., 1914, North-East Ohio, 
North China. 

Brown, Olive Rentsch (Mrs. M. W.), 1914, 
Wooster, O., North China. 

tBrown, Robert E. (M.D.), 1917, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Central China. 

Brown, Carrie Willis (Mrs. R. E.), 1917, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Central China. 

Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1924, Boston, Mass., 


apan. 
Brumbaugh, Gladys Davenport (Mrs. T. T.), 
1924, Greenville, Ohio, Japan. 


[ {Bryan, Jack H., 1924, Evansville, Ind., North 


hina. 
Bruneau, Miss Faye E., 1922, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Chile. 
}tBruner, Glen W., 1920, Sterling, Colo., Japan. 
Bruner, Edith Williams (Mrs. G. W.), 1920, 
Sterling, Colo., Japan. 
Buckles, Miss Hazel C., 1921, Okmulgee, Okla., 
Foochow. 
Bull, Earl R., 1911, West Ohio, Japan. 
Bull, Blanche Tilton (Mrs. HE. R.), 1911, Mar- 
tinsburg, O., Japan. 
t+Bullock, Dillman §., 1923, Goodrich, Mich., 
Chile. 
Bullock, Katrina Kelly (Mrs. D. S.), 1923, 
Goodrich, Mich., Chile. 
Bundy, T. Walter, 1918, Puget Sound, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Bundy, Clyda Lee, 1918, Seattle, Wash., Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Bunker, Dalzell A., 1895, Sherman, N. Y., 
Korea. 
Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.) (M.D.), 
1895, Saint Louis, Mo., Korea. 
Bunker, Edward J., 1919, Hast Orwell, O., 
Netherlands Indies. 
Bunker, Mary Piersol (Mrs. E. J.), 1921, 
Bentleyville, Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
Burdick, George M., 1903, Vermont, Korea. 
Bush, Raymond I., 1910, Sebring, O., Southeast 
Africa. 
;Busher, Richard C., 
North India. 
Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, Luck- 
now, India, North India. 
Bustamante, Armando O., 1920, 
Central America. 
Bustamante, Annie Gregory (Mrs. A. O.) (R.N.), 
1920, Central America. 
Buttrick, John B., 1888, Nova Scotia, South 


1909, Lucknow, India, 


Delaware, 


India. 

Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, 
South India. 

Byers, William P., 1887, Stratford, Ont., 
Bengal. 


Byers, Charlotte Foster (Mrs. W. P.), 1889, 
Georgetown, Ont., Bengal. 


Cc 

Cable, Elmer M., 1899, Northwest Iowa, 
Korea. 

Cable, Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. H. M.), 1901, 
Hubbard, Ia., Korea. 

Caldwell, Harry R., 
York, Yenping. 

Caldwell, Mary Belle Cope (Mrs. H. R.), 1902, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Yenping. ; 

Calkins, Harvey R., 1900 (reappointed, 1920), 
Rock River, Lucknow. 

Calkins, Ida Von Holz (Mrs. H. R.), 1900 
(reappointed, 1920), Chicago, Iil., Lucknow. 

Camp, Cecil L., 1914, Hvanston, Ill., South India. 


1900, Northern New 
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Camp, Alice E. (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 1914, 
Evanston, Iil., South India. 

Campbell, Buel O., 1893 (reappointed, 1919), 
New Hampshire, Mexico. 

Campbell, Myrta Keeler (Mrs. B. O.), 1913 
(reappointed, 1919), Warren, O., Mexico. 

Campbell, Frank D., 1910, Bloomington, IIL., 
Central Provinces. 

Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. D.), 1910, 
Bloomington, Ill., Central Provinces. 

Canright, Harry L., (M.D.), 1891, 
Creek, Mich., West China. 

Canright, Margaret Markham (Mrs. H. L.), 
1891, Battle Creek, Mich., West China. 

Carhart, Raymond A., 1906, Dakota, Mexico. 

Carhart, Dora Gladden (Mrs. R. A.), 1923, 
Chula Vista, Cal., Mexico. 

aee Walter D., 1906, Mitchell, S..D., 

ile. 

Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 1909, 
Mitchell, S. D., Chile. 

Carlson, C. 
Korea. 
Carlson, Elsie Matson (Mrs. C. F.) (R.N.), 

1922, Chesterton, Ind., Korea. 
Carson, F. Stanley, 1905, Northwest Iowa, 
Hinghwa. 
Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. S.), 1905, 
Sioux City, Ia., Hinghwa. 
Cee, Frank T., 1917, Wisconsin, Foo- 
Ww 


chow. 

Cartwright, Mary Morris (Mrs. F. T.), 1917, 
Delaware, O., Foochow. 

Cass, Miss E. Stella, 1918, Nichols, N. Y., 


Malaya. 

{Charles, Milton R. (M.D.), 1900 (reappointed, 
1917), Ada, O., Central China. 

Charles, Marilla Goodrich (Mrs. M. R.), 1900 


Battle 


Fridolf, 1922, Central Swedish, 


(reappointed, 1917), San Francisco, Cal., 
Central China. 

Clancy, W. Rockwell, 1883, Michigan, North- 
west India. 

Clancy, Charlotte Fleming (Mrs. W. R.), 


1892, Dublin, Ireland, Northwest India. 

Clare, Maurice, A., 1915, New England, 
Burma. 

Clare, Elsie Burmeister (Mrs. M. A.), 1920, 
Sutherland, Ia., Burma. 

Clarke, William E. L., 1884, India, Indus 


River. 
Clarke, Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. EB. L.), 1888, 


Indus River. 
Clemans, Miss Florence, 1920 
Malaya. 


Mechanicsburg, O., 
Clemes, Stanley W., 1915, Evanston, Ill., North- 


west India. 
Norton (Mrs. S. W.), 1915, 


(contract), 


Clemes, Julia 
Evanston, Ill., Northwest India. 

tClugston, Carl L., 1920, Hast Waterford, Pa., 
Bolivia. 

Clugston, Rachel Armer (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 
1920, Bellefontaine, O., Bolivia. 

Ce Alvin B., 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., South 
ndia. 

Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., South India. 

Coe, Miss Orpha M., 1923 (contract), Barron, 
Wis., Japan. 

Cole, Winfred B., 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 

Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, Berwyn, 
Til., Hinghwa. 

Collier, William B., 1922, New York East, 


Bombay. 
Collier, S. Ruth Hecker (Mrs. W. B.), 1922, 
Miami, Fla., Bombay. 
tCongdon, Wray H., 1915, Batavia, N. Y., 
North China. 

Congdon, Anna Stuart (Mrs. W. H.), 1918, 
Los Angeles, Cal., North China. 

Conley, Carl H., 1910, Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 
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Conley, Freda Herrick (Mrs. C. H.), 1910 
Newport, Ind., Gujarat. 

Cook, Orwyn W. E., 1916, New York East, 
Philippine Islands. 

Cook, Helen Thirkield (Mrs. ©. W. E.), 1923, 

Marshfield, Mass., Philippine Islands. 

*Cooksey, Joseph J., Bristol, England, North 
Africa. ; ” 

*Cooksey, Mary Coles (Mrs. J. J.), 1914, Bristol, 
England, North Africa. 

*Cookson, Miss Lillian L. (R.N.), 1920, Water- 
ville, Conn., Central China. 

Coole, Arthur B., 1924, Baldwin City, Kansas, 


North China. 

Coole, Ella Endres (Mrs. A. B.) 1924, Denver, 
Colo., North China. 

Coole, Thomas H., (M.D.), Kansas, Foochow. 

Coole, Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, 
Chicago, Iil., Foochow. 

Cooper, Miss Esther F., 1919, Athens, Pa., 

oochow. 

Core, Lewis A., 1889, West Virginia, North India. 

Core, Mary Kennedy (Mrs. L. A.), 1892, Des 
Moines, Ia., North India. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D), 1906, Medford, 
Ore., Gujarat. 

Corpron, Esther Darling (Mrs. A.), 1906, 
Medford, Ore., Gujarat. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North Indiana, 
Philippine Islands. 

Cottingham, Bertha D. DeVer (Mrs. J. F.), 
1910, Sheridan, Ind., Philippine Islands. 

Count, Elmer E., 1905, New York, Bulgaria. 

Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. E. E.), 1905, 
Marlboro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 1924, 
England, Gujarat. 

tCrane, Robert E., 1919, Auburn, N. Y., North- 
west India. 

Crane, Louise Parsell (Mrs. R. E.), 1919, 
Auburn, N. Y., Northwest India. 

Cranston, Earl, 3d, 1920, Baltimore, West 
China. 

Crawford, Walter M., 1903, Hamline, Minm, 
West China. 

Crawford, Mabel Little (Mrs. W. M.), 1905, 

Kasson, Minn., West China. 


tCrouse, Floyd L., 1919, Sterling, Ill., Chile. 
Crete May Carolus (Mrs. F. L.), Sterling, Til., 
ile. 
Cutting, Miss Helen F., 1923, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Bolivia. 


D 


Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, 1919, Valparaiso, 
Chile, Bolivia. 

Davis, George L., 1902, Long Plain, Mass., 
North China. : 

Davis, Irma Rardin (Mrs. G. L.), 1902, Ports- 
mouth, O., North China. i 

Davis, Miss Melissa J., 1917 (contract), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., China General. 

Davis, Walter W., 1907, Evanston, Ill., North 
China. 

Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 1911, 
Delaware, O., North China. 

Deming, Charles 8., 1905, New York, Korea. 

Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C. S.), 1911, 
Newton Center, Mass., Korea. 

Depew, Miss Florence A., 1920, Loup City, 
Neb., Chile. 

Dewey, Halsey E., 1920, Ruthven, Ia., Bengal. 

Dewey, Hattie Hepperly (Mrs. Halsey E.), 1921, 
Norfolk, Neb., Bengal. 

Dewey, Horace E., 1921, Minnesota, North 
China. 

Dewey, Carol McCurdy (Mrs. Horace E.), 
1921, Saint Paul, Minn., North China. 

Dibble, Paul G., 1923, Dakota, South India, 


1924] 


Dibble, Marie Bjerno (Mrs. P. G.) (R.N.), 
1923, White, S. Dak., South India. 

Dieterich, Fred W., 1915, Indianola, TIa., 
Central China. 

Dieterich, Flora Hyde (Mrs. F. W.), 1912, 
Evanston, Ill., Central China. 

Dildine, Harry G., 1903, Ionia, Mich., North 
China. 

Dildine, Maud LaDow (Mrs. H. G.), 1903, 
Tonia, Mich., North China. 

Dinkelacker, Miss Bertha L. (R.N.), 1923, 
Philadelphia, Pa., North China. 

Dixon, Edward E., 1920, Moore, Pa., North 
China. 

Dodd, Dunean F., 1916, New England Southern, 
Central China. 

Dodd, Ethyl (Mrs. D. F.), 1916, Niantic, Conn., 
Central China. 

Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 1920, Puget Sound, 
Malaya. 

Dodsworth, Anna Sorensen (Mrs. M.), 1920, 
Nooksack, Wash., Malaya. 

Downs, Miss Grace, 1918, Valley City, N. D., 
Chile. 

Draper, Charles E., 1910, Denver, Colo., Kiangsi. 

Draper, Mary Parks (Mrs. C. E.), 1911, Denver, 
Colo., Kiangsi. 

Draper, Gideon F., 1880, Central New York, 
Japan. 

Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. F.), 1880, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Japan. 
Duarte, Benjamin R., 1906, New Bedford, 

Mass., Madeira Islands. 


Duarte, Maria Cavaco (Mrs. B. R.)}, 1906, 
New Bedford, Mass., Madeira Islands. 
Dudley, Ola Hawkins (Mrs. W. §&.), 1921, 


Amity, Ark., West China. 

Dukehart, Eleanor G., 1903 (reappointed, 
1916), Forest Hill, Md., Chile. 

tDunbar, Orville D., 1920, Mitchell, Kas 


Bolivia. 
Dunbar, Ella Black (Mrs. O. D.), 1920, Mitchell, 
S. D., Bolivia. 


E 


Eaton, Miss Helen O., 1922, Madison, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Edling, Eddie E., 1921, Hampton, Va., Angola. 

Edling, Leila Childs (Mrs. E. EB.) (R.N.), 1921, 
Heath, Mass., Angola. 
Eklund, Abel, 1921, Pacific Swedish, Malaya. 
Eklund, Ruth Larson (Mrs. A.), 1921, Kings- 
bury, Cal., Malaya. 
*Eldridge, George T., 1921, India, 
Indus River. 

*Eldridge, Harriett Fone (Mrs. G. T.), 1921, 
Bombay, India, Indus River. 

Embree, Revington L., 1924, Stamford, Conn., 
Liberia. 

Embree, Ruth Johnston (Mrs. R. L.), 1924, 
Stamford, Conn., Liberia. 

Everett, Edward I., 1917, New England, Congo. 

Everett, Miss Helen N. (R.N.), 1921, Franklin, 
Mass., Congo. 

Eyestone, James B, 1905, Iowa, Foochow. 

Eyestone, Isabelle Longstreet (Mrs. J. B.), 
1910, Unionville, Mich., Foochow. 


Bombay, 


Fr 


Fairclo, Miss Nellie, 1923 (contract), Arkansas 
City, Kan., Japan. : 
Fankhauser, Miss Rosa E. (R.N.), 1921, Utica, 

N. Y., Netherlands Indies. 
Faucett, Robert I., 1899, Chicago, Ill., Lucknow. 
Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, Dela- 
ware, O., Lucknow. 
Fawell, William C., 1920, Nebraska, Indus 
River. 
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Fawell, Lillian Glock (Mrs. W. C.), 1920 
Lincoln, Neb., Indus River. 

Felt, Carl A., 1908, Upper Iowa, North China. 

Felt, Louise Whittlesey (Mrs. C. A.), 1908, 
Madison, N. J., North China. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, Central 
Provinces. 

Felt, Nettie Hyde (Mrs. F. R.), 1897, Hopkins, 
Mo., Central Provinces. 

Felt, Miss Kathryn, 1920, Peking, 
North China. 

TFiske, Louis McK., 1920, San Jose, Cal., Cen- 
tral America. 

Fiske, Marion Eastman (Mrs. L. McK.), 1920, 
Fresno, Cal., Central America. 

tFleming, Prof. Robert P., 1923, Naini Tal, 
India, North India. 

Fleming, Lily Haegert (Mrs. R. P.), 1923, 
Naini Tal, North India. 

Floding, Miss Mary E., 1924, Canton, O., Chile. 

Follette, Justin P., 1922, New Jersey, Central 
China. 

Follette, Clarice Wylie (Mrs. J. P.), 
Jamul, Cal., Central China. 

Ford, Eddy L., 1906, Westfield, Wis., Foochow. 

Ford, Effie Collier (Mrs. E. L.), 1906, Racine, 
Wis., Foochow. 

Forsgren, Carl O., 1921, Eastern Swedish, 
Lucknow. 

Found, Norman (M.D.), 1921, 
Ont., Can., Korea. 

Found, Annie Cass (Mrs. N.) (R.N.), 1921, 
L’Orignal, Ont., Can., Korea. 


China, 


1922, 


Bowmanville, 


Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., 1922, Portland, 
Ore., Chile. 

Frease, Edwin F., 1887, East Ohio, North 
Africa. 


Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. E. F.), 1887, Canton, 


O., North Africa. 
Freeman, Claude W. (M.D.), 1905, Bur- 

lington, Ont., West China. 

Freeman, Florence Mortson (Mrs. C. W..), 1906, 
Hamilton, Ont., West China. 

Freeman, Mark, 1913, Netherlands Indies. 

Freeman, Gwen Jones (Mrs. M.), 1913, Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Full, Miss Evelyn P., 1920, Milwaukee, Ore., 


North China. 
oe Glenn V., 1921, Lakewood, O., North 


na. 
Fuller, Margaret Straith (Mrs. G. V.), 1923, 
North China. 


G 


+Gabel, Clayton E., 1910 (reappointed, 1921), 
Walkerton, Ind., South India. 

Gabel, Alice. Hollister (Mrs. C. E.), 1909 
(reappointed, 1921), Beloit, Wis., South India. 

Gale, Francis C., 1908, California, Central 
China. 

Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.) (M.D.), 1908, 
Oakland, Cal., Central China. 

Gamewell, Francis D., 1881, Newark, North 
China. 

Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.), 1909, 
Providence, R. I., North China. 

+Garden, George B., 1924, Stratford, Ont., 
Canada, South India. 

Garden, Elsie Simester (Mrs. G. B.), 1924, 
Lanark, Ill., South India. 

Garden, Joseph H., 1884, Kentucky, South 
India. 

Garden, Frances Byers (Mrs. J. H.), 1887, 
Stratford, Ont., South India. 

Gardner, Miss Evelyn E., 1922, Lincoln, Neb., 


Chile. q 
+Gardner, Willie C., 1920, Adairsville, Ga., 
Rhodesia. 
Gardner, Queenie Ross (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 
1920, Atlanta, Ga., Rhodesia. 
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Gates, John R., 1906, Rock River, Rhodesia. 

Gates, Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 1906, 
Charlottetown, P. H. I., Rhodesia. 

Gates, Robert C., 1922, Renovo, Pa., Rho- 


desia. 

Gates, Mildred Colcord (Mrs. R. C.), 1922, 
Coudersport, Pa., Rhodesia. : 

}tGaunt, Frank P. (M.D.), 1913, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Central China. 

Gaunt, Mary Moore (Mrs. F. P.), 1913, Macon, 
Mo., Central China. 

Gaw, Miss Evaline, 1923, Flandreau, S. D., 
Kiangsi. 

Gealy, Fred D., 1923, Erie, Japan. 

Gealy, Mildred Reader (Mrs. F. D.), 1923, 
Rochester, Pa., Japan. 

}+Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), 1924, Omaha, Neb., 
West China. ‘ 
Gentry, Emily Nystrom (Mrs. W. M.), 1924, 

Omaha, Neb., West China. 
tGholz, Walter I., 1911 (reappointed 1924), 
Burbank, Cal., Bolivia. 
Gibb, John McG., Jr., 1904, Philadelphia, Pa., 
North China. 
Gibb, Katherine Candlin (Mrs. J. McG.), 1905, 
Philadelphia, Pa., North China. 
Gibbons, Ronald §S., 1921, Salisbury, Mass., 
Bengal. 
Gibbs, Austin J., 1907, Bowersville, O., Angola. 
Gibbs, Clara Ault (Mrs. A. J.), 1918, Saint 
Claarsville, O., Angola. 
+Gibson, Vernon C., 1923, West Liberty, Ia., 
Eastern South America. 
Gibson, Margery Spry (Mrs. V.'C.), 1923, West 
Inberty, Ia., Eastern South America. 
Gillet, Ira E., 1918, Oberlin, O., Southeast 
Africa. 
Gillet, Edith Riggs (Mrs. I. E.), 1918, Oberlin, 
O., Southeast Africa. 
Given, Miss Olive I., 1923, Cadiz, O., Bolivia. 
Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), 1924, Gales- 
burg, Ill., North Andes. 
+Gordon, Donald C. (M.D.), 1924, Hazardville, 
Conn., North Andes. 
Gordon, Helen Gary (Mrs. D. C.), 1921, Natick, 
Mass., North Andes. 
tGossard, Jesse E. (M.D.), 1908, Chicago, Iil., 
Foochow. 
Gossard, Ethel Ward (Mrs. J. E.), 1908, Chicago, 
Lil., Foochow. 
Gottschall, Newton T., 1920, Newburg, Mo., 
North Sumatra. 
Gottschall, Lottie Swank (Mrs. N. T.) (R.N.), 
1920, La Fayette, Ind., North Sumatra. 
Gowdy, John, 1902, New Hampshire, Foo- 


chow. 

Gowdy, Elizabeth Thompson (Mrs. J.), 1902, 
Pittston, Pa., Foochow. 

*Gray, Walter G., 1919, Toronto, Canada, South 


India. 
*Gray, Florence Hunt (Mrs. W. G.), 1919, 
- Toronto, Canada, South India. 
Greeley, Eddy H., 1889, Saint Paul, Minn., 
Rhodesia. 
*Grey, Arthur L., 1907, Easton, Md., Indus 


River. 

*Grey, Effie Blann, 1907, Easton, Md., Indus 
River. 

Griffin, Miss Bertha, 1922 (contract), Ontario, 
Cal., Central America. 

tGriffin, Philip, 1923 (contract), San Bernadino, 
Cal., Chile. 

Griffin, Ina Gregg (Mrs. P.), 1923 (contract), 
Santa Cruz, Cal., Chile. 

Griffiths, Miss Helen, 1919, New York City, 


West China. 

Griffiths, Walter G., 1925, Berkeley, Cal., 
Bengal. 

Griffiths, Mabel Elwood (Mrs. W. G.), 1925, 


Tujunga, Cal., Bengal. 


Forrian Missions REPorT 








[1924 


Guptill, Roger S., 1914, Berwick, Me., Congo. 
Guptill, Constance Sanborn (Mrs. R. S.), 1914, 


Tilton, N. H., Congo. : 
Guse, Carl F. H., 1903, Minnesota, Central 
Provinces. 


Guse, Anna Elicker (Mrs. C. F. H.), 1912, 
Muscatine, Ia., Central Provinces. 


H 
Hale, Lyman L., 1915, New England, Central 
China. = 
Hale, Sadie Roberts (Mrs. L. L.), 1915, Rosiin- 


dale, Mass., Central China. pe 
Hall, Anna Eliza, 1906, Atlanta, Ga., Liberia. 


1919, Ypsilanti, 


Hall, Clyde J., 1916, Scandia, Kan., North 
Kan., North Sumatra. 
Pa., Bolivia. 
ed, AG Mich., 
Halsted, Florence Gorton (Mrs. A. T.), 1919, 
land, Mich., North Andes. 
Hanson, Alice Dorchester (Mrs. H. A.), 1916, 
North China. 
PAO), 1903; 
Harkness, Kenneth McK., 1920, 
1920, Doland, S. D., Southeast Africa. 
Harley, Winifred Jewell (Mrs. G. W.), 1925, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Eastern South America. 
Eastern South America. 
Harrington, Charlotte Jacobs (Mrs. B. C.), 1917, 
Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John D.), 
tral China. 
S. dz), 2920) 
Hartzell, Laura Kennedy (Mrs. C. F.), 1906, 
fornia, Congo. 
Harwood, Harry J., 1921, Central Illinois, 
Alliance, O., Burma. 
1905, 
Mitchell, S. D., Mexico. 


Sumatra. : 
Hall, Mary Beecher (Mrs. C. J.), 1916, Scandia, 
fHallett, John A., 1921, Chicago, Ill., Bolivia. 
Hallett, Zella York (Mrs. J. A.), 1920, Corry, 
Halsted, Alfred T., 

France. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., France. 

Hankin, Miss Katherine (R.N.), 1924, Free- 
Hanson, Harry A., 1916, New England, North 

India. 

Melrose, Mass., North India. E 
Hanson, Perry O., 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Hanson, Ruth Ewing (Mrs. 1 

Minneapolis, Minn., North China. 

Mitchell, 

S. D., Southeast Africa. ’ 
Harkness, Marguerite S. (Mrs. K. McK.), 
tHarley, George W. (M.D.), 1925, New Haven, 

Conn., Liberia. 

Merrimac, Mass., Liberia. 

Harper, Isaac B., 1906 (reappointed 1924), 
Harper, Maud Grantham (Mrs. I. B.), 1906 

(reappointed 1924), Terre Haute, Ind., 
Harrington, Burritt C., 1917, Weedsport, N. Y., 

North India. 

Weedsport, N. Y., North India. 

Harris, John D., 1913, Genesee, South India. 

1913, Painted Post, N. Y., South India. 
Harrison, Samuel J., 1920, Rock River, Cen- 
Harrison, Nancy David (Mrs. 

Detroit, Mich., Central China. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., 1906 (reappointed, 1910), 

Northwest Iowa, Chile. 

(reappointed, 1910), Sioux City, Ia., Chile. 
Hartzler, Coleman C., 1916, Southern Cali- 
Hartzler, Lucinda Padrick (Mrs. C. C.), 1916, 

Los Angeles, Cal., Congo. 

Burma. 

Harwood, Alma Thomas (Mrs. H. J.), 1921, 

Hauser, J P, 1902, New England, Mexico. 

Hauser, Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 

Hauser, Scott P., 1915, Dakota, Chile. . 

Hauser, Lora Catlin (Mrs. 8. P.), 1914, Owego 

e 

Havermale, Lewis F., 1916, Central Illinois, 

West China. 


1924] 


Havermale, Clara Tolstrup (Mrs. L. F.), 191 
Canton, Ill., West Chin “aR ee 

Havighurst, "Freeman C, 1920, Baltimore, 
Foochow. 

Havighurst, Anna Roseberry (Mrs. F. C.), 1920, 
Warrenton, Mo., Foochow. 

Hawley, Joseph W., 1907, Dorranceton, Pa., 
South Fukien. 

Hawley, Harriet Ransom (Mrs. J. W.), 1907, 
Dorranceton, Pa., South Fukien. 

Bry daes Earl Tete 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 

Madeira Islands. 

Haydock, Marguerite Keister (Mrs. E. H.), 
1923, Los Angeles, Cal., Madeira Islands. 

Hayes, i. Pearce, 1921, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Hayes, Lily ‘Anderson. (Mrs. E. P.), 1921, 
Baltimore, Md., Foochow. 

ea Paul G., 1921, Lancaster, Pa., Central 


Hayes, Helen Wolf (Mrs. P. G.), 1922, Allen- 
town, Pa., Central China. 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 1905, North Ohio, 
Japan. 

Heckelman, May Duncan (Mrs. F. W.), 1905, 
Lakeside, O., Japan. 

Hecker, Miss Willo M. (R.N.), 1920, Miami, 
Fla., North China. 

Heller, Miss Elizabeth, 1922 (contract), Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., West China. 

Henderson, George S., 1892, Bengal. 

Henninger, Frank E., 1922, Rock River, North- 
west India. 

Henninger, Lucile Bell (Mrs. F. E.) (R.N.), 
1922, Hvanston, Iill., Northwest India. 

+Henry, Cyril H., "1920, New York City, 
Liberia. 

Herrick, John S., 1917, pees Wash., Chile. 

Herrick, Hazel Bock (Mrs. J 
ner, Wash., hile. 

Hermann, CarlC., 1908, West German, Philippine 
Islands. 

Hermann, Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. C. C.), 
1910, Wauwatosa, Wis., Philippine Islands. 


ree Harl R., 1913, Glen Ellyn, Ill., North 

ina. 

Hibbard, Jessie Blaine (Mrs. E. R.), 1913, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., North China. 

Hill, Charles B., 1897, Northern New York, 
Bombay. 

Hill, Glsnors Green (Mrs. C. B.), 1897, Adams, 

Bombay. 


N. Y., 

THill, Harry J. (M.D.), 1922, New Bedford, 
Mass., West China. 

Hilmer, Henry F., 1911, California German, 
South India. 

Hilmer, Matilda Hollmann (Mrs. H. F.), 1911, 
Los Angeles, Cal., South India. 

Hirst, Miss Elizabeth,(R.N.), 1924, Wildwood, N. 
J., North China. 

Hobart, William T., 1882, 
China. 

Hobart, Emily Hatfield (Mrs. W. T.), 1882, 
Evanston, Ill., North China. 

}Hodges, Burt. T., 1921, Methuen, Mass., 
Bolivia. 

Hodges, Ruth Davis (Mrs. B. T.), 1919, Oak 
Park, Iil., Bolivia. 

Hoffman, Miss Jeannette, 1922, Newark, N. J., 
North Andes. 

THetand, Leland W., 1928, Pasadena, Cal., 

an, 

Holland. Bernios McCurdy (Mrs. L. W.), 1923, 
Pasadena, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Hollister, George W., 1915, Wisconsin, Pare: 

Hollister, Mary R. Brewster (Mrs. GoW) 5 
Hinghwa City, Hinghwa. 

eet John N., 1912, Delaware, O., North 


Hallstor, Lillian Henschen (Mrs. J. N.), 1916, 
Santa Ana, Cal., North India. 
tHollister, Paul E., 1923, Beloit, Wis., Chile. 


Minnesota, North 
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Hollister, Laura Singer (Mrs. P. E.), Casilla 89, 
Concepcion. 

Hooks, Miss Hattie A., 1919, Liberia. 

THoople, Gordon D. (M.D.), 1921, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., West China. 

Hoople, Dorothea Brokaw (Mrs. G. D.), 1922, 
Wollaston, Mass., West China. 

Hoose, Earl A., 1915, Grover, Pa., Kiangsi. 

Hoose, Saidee Pettus (Mrs. E. A.) (R. 
1915, Mobile, Ala., Kiangsi. 

Hoover, James M., 1899, Chambersburg, Pa., 


Malaya. 

Hoover, Ethel Young (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, 
Singapore, S. S., Malaya. 

Hopkins, Nehemiah 8. (M.D), 1885, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. .. North China. 

Horley, William E., 1895, Malaya. 

Horley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. E.), 1895, Malaya 

tHorton, Herbert J., 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Bolivia. 

Horton, N. Ruth McGee (Mrs. H. J.), 1923, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bolivia. 

Houser, Otto 18 1919, North-East Ohio, 
Philippine Islands. 

Houser, Ethel Mills (Mrs. O. H.), 1919, Lisbon, 

, Philippine Islands. 

Houston, Miss Coral, 1924, Huntington Park, 
Cal., Kiangsi. 

Howard, Miss Florence O. (R.N.), 1923, Birch- 
dale, Minn., North Andes. 

Howard, George P., 1909, Northwest Indiana, 
Eastern South America. 

Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 1909, 
Lacrosse, Ind., Eastern South America. 

Howell, anne L., 1923, Los Angeles, Cal., 


Bolivi 

Howell, “Nellie Anderson Mes. K. 1), 1923, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bolivi 

Howell, Miss Mary’ E. (R. N. ), 1920, Johnstown, 
Pax, ‘Netherlands Indies. 

Howland, Bessie Celia, 1907, Clyde, N. Y., 

ile 

Huffaker, Miss Martha E. (R.N.), 1921, Oak- 
land, Cal., Yenping. 

Hull, Miss Olive Ds 1923, Winfield, Kan., Chile. 

Humble, Miss Hester, 1920, Milwaukee, Wis., 

ile 

Hummel, William F., 1908, Nashville, Iil., 
Central China. 

Hummel, Mildred Stuart (Mrs. W. F.), 1912, 
Nanking, China, Central China. 

Hyde, Preston s, 1901, Moores Hill, Ind., 
Lucknow. 

Hyde, Irene Martiny(Mrs. P. 8.), 1904, Moores 
Hill, Ind., Lucknow. 


N.), 


I 


Iglehart, Charles W.; 1909, New York, Japan. 

Iglehart, Florence Allchin (Mrs. Cc. W. + 1911, 
Kyoto, Japan, Japan. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., 1904, New York, Japan. 

Iglehart, Luella Miller (Mrs. E. T.), 1907, 
Katonah, N. Y., Japan. 

Ihde, William Acs 1922, Newark, Japan. 


Ihde, Irene MoCague (Mrs. Ww. A.), 1922, 
Auburn, Iil., 
(eos C: Ragedond "(M. D.), 1919, Hulmeville,. 


» Mexico. 
tke” Lois Allen (Mrs. C. R.), 1919, Hulme- 
ville, Pa., Mexico. 
Illick, J. Theron, 1916, Hulmeville, Pa., 
Illick, Bernice Rowland (Mrs. ap T.), 
Olean, N. Y., Kiangsi. 
Insko, cee O., 1916, Northwest Iowa, 
Luckno 

Insko, Amelia 4 ae (Mrs. M. O.), 1916, Kerin, 
Mont., Lue 

tIreland, we “1923, Tulsa, Okla., Chile. 


Kiangsi. 
1916. 
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Ireland, Nina Kanaga (Mrs. N. D.), 1916 
(reappointed, 1923), Tulsa, Okla., Chile. 

{Irle, Charles A., 1911, Sumner, Wash., South 
American General. 

Irle, Orpha Cook (Mrs. C. A.), 1911, Castle 
Rock, Wash., South America General. 


J 


Jackson, Miss Grace M., 
N. Y., South Fukien. 
James, Edward (reappointed, 1914), San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Central China. 
James, Mabel McCracken (Mrs. E.), 1911, 
Greenville, Pa., Central China. : 
James, Henry I., 1913, Wisconsin, Rhodesia. 
James, Edith Woodger (Mrs. H. [L.), 1913, 
Appleton, Wis., Rhodesia. 

James, Miss Lena M., Pueblo, Colo., Foochow. 

tJarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), 1923, Saint Paul, 
Minn., North China. 

Jarvis, M. Ada Carter (Mrs. B. W.), 1923, 
Saint Paul, Minn., North China. 

Jensen, Miss C. Marie (R.N.), 1916, Hvanston, 
Til., Congo. 

Jett, Harry C., 1920, Saint Louis, South Fukien. 

Jett, Wenona Wilson (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, Bald- 
win, Kan., South Fukien. 

Johannaber, Charles F., 1915, Warrenton, Wis., 
Kiangsi. 

Johannaber, Edna Steuckenan (Mrs. C. F.), 
1915, Nokomis, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Miss Serena, 1920, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North Andes. 

Johnson, William R., 1907, Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 1907, 
Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Jones, Benjamin M., 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Burma. 

Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, Me- 
chanicsville, Ia., Burma. 

Hones, C. Wade, 1919, Hvanston, Ill., Central 

ina. 

Jones, De Ette Walker (Mrs. C. W.), 1919, 
Tacoma, Wash., Central China. 

Jones, E. Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., North 


1921, Brooklyn, 


India. 

Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. E. 8.), 1910, 
Clayton, Ia., North India. 

Jones, Francis P., 1915, Dodgeville, Wis., 
Hinghwa. 


Jones, E. Lucille Williams (Mrs. F. P.), 1915, 
Dodgeville, Wis., Hinghwa. 
Jones, Lucian B., 1908; 


ndia. 

Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, Spokane, 
Wash., Northwest India. 

Joyner, Eli B., 1922, Alabama, Bengal. 

Joyner, Louise Holloway (Mrs. E. B.), 1922, 
Whistler, Ala., Bengal. 


Iowa, Northwest 


Kk 


Keeler, Joseph L., (M.D.), 1903, Lauder, 
Canada, North China. 

Keeler, Elma Nichol (Mrs. J. L.) (R.N.), 1903, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., North China. 

Keislar, Mott., 1899, Upper Iowa, Indus River. 

Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.) (M.D.), 1901, 
San Jose, Cal., Indus River. 

Kellar, Frederick J., 1922, New England, 
North Africa. 

Kellar, Lillian Griffith (Mrs. F. J.), 1922, 
Stratford, Ont., Can., North Africa. 

tKellogg, Claude R., 1911, Denver, Colo., Foo- 


chow. 
Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, 


Kellogg, 
University Park, Colo., Foochow. 

teelly C. Guyer, 1918, Baltimore, Md., North 

rica. 
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Kelly, Eleanor Andrews (Mrs. C. G.), 1920, 
Inwood, L. I., North Africa. 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 1923, New Eng- 
land, Angola. 

Kemp, Winifred Farmer (Mrs. A. H.), 1923, 
Montclair, N. J., Angola. . ; 
+Kerr, George C., 1921, Harrisburg, Pa., China 

General. 
Kerr, June Patterson (Mrs. G. C.), 1922, Le 
Roy, Iil., China General. : 
Keys, Miss Eudora R., 1925, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chile. 

Keys, Pliny W., 1909, South Kansas, South- 
east Africa. 

Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, Chanute, 
Kan., Southeast Africa. 

Keyser, Elsie J., 1915, Roanoke, Ind., Central 
America. ; 
+Kinch, Francis M., 1923 (contract), Snohomish, 

Wash., Chile. 

Kinch, Carrie Alger, (Mrs. F. M.), 1918, 
Factoryville, Pa., Chile. : : 
King, Earl Leslie, 1909, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 

Central Provinces. 

King, Edith Broadbooks (Mrs. E. L.), 1912, 
Attica, N. Y., Central Provinces. : 
King, William L., 1888, Minnesota, South 

India. 
King, Sarah Hockenhull (Mrs. W. L.), 1888, 
Chatfield, Minn., South India. i 
Kingham, James J., 1905, Rocky Ridge, O., 
South India. 
Kingham, Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 1911, 
Evanston, Ill., South India. 
Kipp, Ray B., 1903, Onarga, Iil., Angola. 
Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, Lowell, 
Mass., Angola. 
Kiser, Stephen L., 1920, Southwest Kansas, 
North Africa. 
Kiser, Karen Hansen (Mrs. S. L.) (R.N.), 1920, 
Sedgewick, Kan., North Africa. 
Klaus, Armin V., 1913, La Crosse, Wis., Nether- 
lands Indies. 
Klaus, Susan Fries (Mrs. A. V.), 1913, Conners- 
ville, Ind., Netherlands Indies. | 
Klebsattel, August, 1912 (reappointed, 1923), 
Central German, Angola. : 
Klebsattel, Elise Schick (Mrs. A.), 1912 (reap- 
pointed, 1923), Elmore, O., Angola. 
+Knight, Herbert W. (M.D.), 1916, Mansfield, 
Pa., South India. 
Knight, Katherine Parker (Mrs. H. W.), 1916, 
Mansfield, Pa., South India. 
Kniskern, Miss Florence A., 1921, 
N. Y., Central America. 
Koch, Clinton H. 8., 1905, Saint Paul, Minn., 
Bengal. 
Koch, Grace Ostrander (Mrs. C. H. S.), 1907, 
Devils Lake, N. D., Bengal. 
tKorns, John H. (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, Ill, 
North China. 
Korns, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 1911, 
Chicago, Ill., North China. 
ae Oliver J., 1908, Salisbury, Md., North 
ina. 
Krause, Evelyn Baugh (Mrs. O. J.), 1923, 
Petaluma, Cal., North China. 
Krider, Walter W., 1920, North Indiana, 
Japan. 
Krider, Anastasia Cox (Mrs. W. W.), 1920, 
Monroe, Ind., Japan. 
Kurath, Miss Louisa, 1920 (R.N.), Carneys 
Point, N. J., North Andes. 


Deposit, 


L 


Lacy, G. Carleton, 1914, Hvanston, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Harriett Boutelle (Mrs. G. C.), 1918, 
Chelsea, Mass., Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Henry V., 1912, Delaware, O., Foochow. 


1924] 


Lacy, Jessie Ankeny (Mrs. H. V.), 19138, York, 
Neb., Foochow. 

Lacy, John V., 1919, New York, Korea. 

Lacy, Mary Appenzeller (Mrs. J. V.), 1917, 


Lancaster, Pa., Korea. 
Lacy, Walter N., 1908, Delaware, O., Foo- 
chow. 
Lacy, Helen Murdock (Mrs. W. N.), 1908, 
Delaware, O., Foochow. 
Lacy, William H., 1887, Wisconsin, Foo- 
chow. 
Lacy, Emma Nind (Mrs. W. H.), 1887, Menomi- 
nee Falls, Wis., Foochow. 
*Lampard, John, 1912, London, England, 
Gujarat. 
*Lampard, Susan Hart (Mrs. J.), 1912, Nag- 
pur, India, Gujarat. 
tLampertz, Edward J., 1922, Saint Louis, Mo., 
Bolivia. 
Lanham, John W., 1922, Oklahoma, Central 
Provinces. 
Lanham, Daisy Wallace (Mrs. J. W.), 1922, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Central Provinces. 
rer am George R., 1921, Pittsfield, Mass., West 
na. 
Larkin, Anna Stacy (Mrs. G. R.), 1921, Johns- 
town, Y., West China. 
Lavely, Horace T., 1920, Des Moines, Ta; 
Kiangsi. 
Lavely, Gertrude Hillman (Mrs. H. T.), 1920, 
Stuart, Ia., Kiangsi. 
Lawrence, Benjamin F., 1908, Bluefield, W. 
Va., West China. 
Lawrence, Jennie Borg (Mrs. B. F.), 1913, 
Lindsay, Neb., West China. 
Lee, Miss Alma G., 1922, Annandale, Minn., 
Costa Rica. 
tLee, Charles O., 1920, West Lafayette, Ind., 
Central China. 
Lee, Esther Haggard (Mrs. C. O.), 1924, In- 
dionapolis, Ind., Central China. 
Lee, Ada Jones (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, West 
Virginia, Bengal. 
Lee, Edwin F., 1911 (reappointed, 1924), Evans- 
ton, Il., Malaya. 
Lee, Edna Dorman (Mrs. EB. F.), 1911 (reap- 
pointed, 1924), Hvanston, Ill., Malaya. 
Leitzel, Ruth Rossiter (Mrs. H. 8.), Mead- 
ville, Pa., North China. 
Lennox, William G. (M.D.), 1915, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., North China. 
Lennox, Emma Buchtel (Mrs. W. G.), 1915, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., North China. 
Lewin, Margaret Ross (Mrs. J. H.), 1922, San 
Francisco, Cal., alay. 
Lewis, L. Chester, 1919, North-East Ohio, 
Lucknow. 
Lewis, Mary Tanner (Mrs. L. C.), 1919, Homer, 
O., Lucknow. 
Lewis, Spencer, 1881, Rock River, West China. 
Lewis, Esther Bilbie (Mrs. S.), 1881, Anoka, 
Minn., West China. 
tLibby, Walter E. (M.D.), 1916, Lincoln, Me., 
Kiangsi. 

Libby, Lucile Tretheway (Mrs. W. E.), 1916, 
Riverside, Cal., Kiangsi. 
Liebner, Otto, 1918, New York City, Eastern 

South America. 
Liebner, Frances Spencer, (Mrs. Otto), 1918, 
New York City, astern South America. 
Lightfoot, Leroy, 1920,Michigan, Bombay. 
Lightfoot, Grace Savage (Mrs. Leroy), 1920, 
Smith's Creek, Mich., Bombay. 
Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 1916, Jordan, N. 
Y., West China. 
Liljestrand, Ethel Hardy (Mrs. S. H.), 1916, 
Jordan, N. Y., West China. 
Lindquist, Miss Maria (R.N.), 1920, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Angola. . 
Lindsay, Norman W., 1920, Maine, North 
Africa, 
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Lindsay, Ruby Lays (Mrs. N. W.), 1920, 
_ Brockton, Mass., North Africa. 
Lindsey, Howard W., 1921, Rochelle, Ties 
North India. 
Lindsey, Thera Twitchell (Mrs. H. W.), 1920, 
_Trenton, N.J., North India. 
ae Hugh H. (M.D.), 1909, Shelby, Ta., South 
ndia. 
Linn, Minnie Logeman (Mrs. H. H.), 1910, 
Rockham, S. D., South India. 
Linzell, Lewis E., 1899, Cincinnati, Gujarat. 
Linzell, Phila Keen (Mrs. L. E.), 1899, Arcanum, 
O., Gujarat. 
Lipp, Charles F., 1907, Shiloh, O., South India. 
Lipp, Clara Emptage (Mrs. C. F.), 1907, 
Marseilles, O., South India. 
List, Miss Clara, 1921, Indianapolis, Ind., Cen- 
tral America. 
*Lochhead, James L., 1914, Constantine, Algeria, 
North Africa. 
*Lochhead, Margaret Brown (Mrs. J. L.), 1914, 
Constantine, Algeria, North Africa. 
Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 1923, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. 
Loland, Miss Serene, 1921, Massachusetts. 
Longworth, Harral A., 1920, Des Moines, Ia., 
Angola. 
Longworth, Alice Ekstromer (R. N.) (Mrs. H. 
A.), 1920, Stockholm, Sweden, Angola. 
tLowry, George D. N. (M.D.), 1894, Delaware, 
O., North China. 
Lowry, Cora Calhoun (Mrs. G. D. N.), 1894, 
Delaware, O., North China. 
Lowry, Raymond F., 1920, Baltimore, North 
China. 
Lowry, Ruth Howey (Mrs. R. F.), 1920, Spring- 
field, O., North China. 
Luering, Heinrich L. E., 1889, South Germany. 
Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. E.), 1892, 
Singapore, S. S., Germany. 
Lund, Miss Pearl B. (R.N.), 1922, Warren, Pa., 
Korea. 
Luthy, 
Southern, Japan. 
Luthy, Kittie Fishel (Mrs. S. R.), 1922, Hol- 


S. Raymond, 1922, New England 


brook, Mass., Japan. ; 
Lyons, Ernest S., 1899, Rock River, Philippine 
Islands. 
Lyons, Harriet Ewers (Mrs. E. S.), 1900, 


Springfield, Iil., Philippine Islands. 


M 


+McCaffree, William P., 
Eastern South America. 
McCaffree, Elsie Wulfmeyer (Mrs. W. P.), 1924, 
Lincoln, Neb., Eastern South America. 
McCracken, Miss Esther J., 1923, Salem, Ore., 
North China. 
McCray, Miss Lillian H., 1919, Corry, Pa., 
Bolivia. 
McCurdy, William A., 1917, Two Harbors, 
Minn., West China. 
McCurdy, F. Eleanor W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1917, 
Two Harbors, Minn., West China. 
tMcDonald, Frank ‘R. (M.D.), 1919, Saint 
Joseph, Mo., North China. 
McDonald, Blanche Gale (Mrs. F. R.), 1919, 
Saint Joseph, Mo., North China. : 
tMcGuire, Paul E., 1924, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mexico. 
+McKinney, Henry Cromwell, 1923, La Mesa, 
Cal., Bolivia. 

McKinney, Marie Maxwell (Mrs. H. C.) 1923, 
La Mesa, Cal., Bolivia. 

+McManis, 8. Easton, (M.D.), 1924, Winchester, 
Ohio, Korea. 

MeManis, Marion Wallace (Mrs. S. E.) (R. N.), 
1924, Delaware, Ohio, Korea. - 
+tMacCornack, Hugene A. (M.D.), 1923, White- 

hall, Wis., North Andes. 


1924, Lincoln, Neb., 
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MacCornack, Harriet Hiebner (Mrs. E. A.) 
(R. N.), 1923, Whitehall, Wis., North Andes. 

MacDonald, Miss Lillian, 1921, Syracuse, N. 
Y., West China. 

MacLean, Miss Sarah M. (R.N.), 1920, Hast- 
hampton, Mass., West China. 

+Maddock, Sayre P., 1919, Sayre, Pa., Eastern 

South America. 

Maddock, Rhea Biesecker (Mrs. S. P.), 1919, 
Sayre, Pa., Eastern South America. ; 
Main, William A., 1896, Des Moines, Yenping. 
Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. A.), 1896, Wood- 

bine, Ia., Yenping. 
+Malmaquist, Edward A., 1921, Astoria, L. I., 
Malaya 
Manley, David H., 1907, Revere, Mass., Bengal. 
Manley, Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, Revere, 
Mass., Bengal. 
Manly, Wilson E., 1893, Upper Iowa, West 
China. 
Manly, Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 1893, 
Plainfield, Ind., West China. 
Mansell, Harry B., 1907, Upper Middletown, 
Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
Mansell, Ethel Wakefield (Mrs. H. B.), 1907, 
Grindstone, Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
Marshall, Raymond E., 1920, Newark, Central 
America. 
Martin, Arthur W., 1905, Indianola, Ia., Central 
China. 
Martin, Alice Bull (Mrs. A. W.), 1905, Cres- 
ton, Ia., Central China. 
tMartin, J. Victor, 1914, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
Japan. 
. Martin, Esther Ludwig (Mrs. J. V.), 1914, 
Mishawaka, Ind., Japan. 
Matthews, Joseph B., 1915, Wilmore, Ky., 
Netherlands Indies. 
Matthews, Grace Ison (Mrs. J. B.), 1916, Wil- 
more, Ky., Netherlands Indies. 
tMauger, Frank G., 1923, Blackwood, N. J., 
Rhodesia. 
Mauger, Thelma Gruber (Mrs. F. G.), 1923, 
Blackwood, N.J., Rhodesia. 
Maxwell, Miss Ruth, 1920, Arlington, S. D., 


Bolivia. 

tMayer, Philip F., 1923, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Malaya. 

Mayer, M. Emily Powell (Mrs. P. F.) (R.N.), 
1923, Delaware, O., Malaya. 

Mead, Miss Hazel E. (R.N.), 1924, Turlock, 
Cal., North Andes. 

Melby. Miss Eva, 1921, Madison, Wis., Foo- 
chow. 

Menge, Miss Hattie (contract), 1922, Chicago, 
Til., China General. 

Meredith, Miss Euretta, 1910, Yellow Springs, 
O., North Andes. 

Merrill, Ralph E. (M.D.), 1922, Boston, Mass., 
Foochow. 

Merrill, Alice King (Mrs. R. E.), 1922, Boston, 
Mass., Foochow. 

Miller, Charles E., 1921, Shumway, Ill., North 


es. 

Miller, Miss Evelyn, 1922 (contract), Santiago, 
Chile, South America General. 
ee Miss Hazel M., 1919, West Milton, O., 

ile. 

Milner, Miss Besse B., 1921, Farley, Ia., 
Kiangsi. 

Moe, Rex R., 1907, Fremont, Neb., Philippine 
Islands. 

Moe, Julia Noyes (Mrs. R. R.), 1908, Fremont, 
Neb., Philippine Islands. 

Moffatt, Elbert M., 1920, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
North India. 

Moffatt, Beatrice Bell (Mrs. E. M.), 1920, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., North India. 

sistas Charles H., 1919, Delaware, O., North 
ndia. 


Forznicn Missions RepPort 
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Monroe, Laura Jordan (Mrs. C. H.), 1919, 
Delaware, O., North India. 
+Montgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, Rhodesia. 
Montgomery, Janet Hislop (Mrs. S. R.), 1925, 
Whitley, Ont., Canada, Rhodesia. 

Moore, John Z., 1903, New York East, Korea. 
Moore, ed (Mrs. J. Z.), 1910, 
Rome, N. Y., Korea. ea 
Moore, Joseph W., 1916, Nebraska, Philip- 

ine Islands. 

iWorents Hugh C., 1920, Carlisle, Pa., Foo- 
chow. 

Morgan, Keiller Nolen (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Foochow. 

Morris, Charles D., 1900, Newark, Korea. 

Morris, Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. D.), 1903, 
Topeka, Kan., Korea. 

Morse, Miss Dorothy (R.N.), 1923, Stamford, 
Conn., Chile. | 

+Morton, Frederick (M.D.), 1923, Elk Neck, 
Md., Southeast Africa. 

Morton, Alice Aldred (Mrs. F.), 1923, London, 
England, Southeast Africa. __ 

Muller, Walter A., 1924, Rock River, Bengal. 

Mullikin, Pearl, 1909, Wilmore, Ky., Rhodesia. 

tMumby, Edward W., 1921, Bloomington, 
Ind., Lucknow. 

Mumby, Margaret Stockbarger (Mrs. E. W.), 
1921, Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 

Murphree, Marshall J., 1920, Nebraska, Rho- 
desia. 

Murphree, Azalia Nees (Mrs. M. J.), 1920, 
Boaz, Ala., Rhodesia. 


N 


Nagle, James S., 1913, Baltimore, Md., Malaya. 
Nagle, Katherine Thatcher (Mrs. J. 8.), 1913, 
Govans, Md., Malaya. tas 
BAe Rian W., 1921, Southern Mlinois, North 
ndia. 
Nave, Eleanor Bramlet (Mrs. J. W.), 1921, 
New Haven, Conn., North India. 
Nelson, William E., 1920, New England 
Southern, Angola. 
Nelson, Julia Blair (Mr . W. E.), 1920, Tiro, 
O., Angola. 
Noble, W. Arthur, 1892, Wyoming, Korea. 
Noble, Mattie Wilcox (Mrs. W. A.), 1892, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Korea. 
TN rae William R., 1923, Solvay, N. Y., West 
ina. 
North, Sarah Shuey (Mrs. W. R.), 1923, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., West China. 
Norton, Arthur H. (M.D.), 1908, North Adams, 
Mich., Korea. 
Norton, Minnette Schnittker (Mrs. A. H.), 
1908, North Adams, Mich., Korea. 
Norton, Miss Clare, 1915, Napa, Cal., Malaya. 
tNoyes, Harold G. (M.D.), 1924, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., South India. 
Noyes, Bessie La Rue (Mrs. H. G.), 1924, 
Newton Center, Mass., South India. 


oO 
cin Miss Lola, 1923, Columbus, O., Central 


na. 
Gees ‘apa A., 1916, Davenport, Wash., 
n, 


engal. 

Odgers, Doris Slater (Mrs. G. A.), 1919, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Bengal. 

Oechsli, Leonard, 1913, New England, North 
Sumatra. 

Oechsli, Loula Boicourt (Mrs. L.), 1913, 
Arlington Heights, Mass., North Sumatra. 

Oechsli, Waldo R, (M.D.), 1919, McPherson, 
Kan., North China. 


1924] 


Oechsli, Sara Jacobs (Mrs. W. R.), 1919, Me- 
Pherson, Kan., North China. 
O'Farrell, Thomas A., 1909, Pana, Iil., Rho 


esia. 

O'Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. = 

= Pana, IU, heii ee 
gata, Sennosuke, 1885, North Indiana, Japan. 

Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. S.), 1886, Toa 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 1924, Ottawa, Kan., 
China General. 


TOleen, Courtney N., 1920, Yonkers, N. Y., 


Yenping. 
Oleen, Irene Wallenius (Mrs. C. N.), 1920, 
Chicago, Til., Yenping. 
TOliver, Walter, 1923, Cape May, N. J. -, Central 
erica. 
Oliver, Anna Skow (Mrs. W.), 1923, Cape May, 
. J., Central America. 

Olmstead, Clarence E., 1915, Rock River, 
Burma. 

Olmstead, Katherine Lane (Mrs. C. E.), 1915, 
Genoa, Ill., Burma. 
son, Miss Emma, Wis., 
North Sumatra. 

Olson, Zenas A., 1921, Hillsboro, Ore., South 
India. 

Olson, Aetna Emmel (Mrs. Z. A.), 1918, Sher- 
wood, Ore., South India. 

Oster, Miss Harriet E. (R.N.), 1920, Healds- 
burg, Cal., West China. 

tOverholt, William W., 1924, Indianola, Iowa. 

Overholt, Olive Probasco (Mrs. W. W.), 1924, 

Fayette, Iowa, Foochow. 


1917, Virouqua, 


P 


Pace, John C., 1920, Iowa Park, Tex., North- 
west India. 

Pace, Mildred Smith (Mrs. J. C.), 1920, Sager- 
ton, Tex., Northwest India. 

Paddock, Bernard H., 1909, New Jersey, Yen- 


ping. 

Paddock, Marianne Tschudy (Mrs. B. H.), 
1918, Monroe, Wis., Yenping. 

Parker, Albert A., 1905, Southwest Kansas, 
Bombay. 4 

Parker, Luetta Oldham (Mrs. A. A.), 1905 
Wichita, Kan., Bombay. 

Parker, Charles E., 1901, West Durham, N. Gi. 
South India. 

Parker, Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. E.), 1902, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., South India. 

Parker, Lois S. L. (Mrs. E. W.), 1859, Lunen- 
burg, Vt., North India. 

Parker, Walter G., 1918, Malaya. 

Parker, Alma Shell (Mrs. W. G.), 1918, Med- 
teine Lodge, Kan., Malaya. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., 1917, Evanston, Iil., South 
Fukien. 

Parlin, Lucile Slee (Mrs. E. C.), 1917, Hvans- 
ton, Ill., South Fulkien. : 
tPatterson, Charles D., 1924, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 

Malaya. , 
Patterson, John, 1920, Kansas, South India. 
Patterson, Eleanora’ Ward (Mrs. J.), 1920, 

Kansas City, Mo., South India. 

Eau, Paul W., 1923, Sterling, Neb., Indus 
iver. 

Paustian, Cornelia Munz (Mrs. P. W.), 1923, 
Saint Joseph, Mo., Indus River. p : 
Payne, Miss Zola L. (R.N.), 1920, Indianapolis, 

Ind., Korea. 

Peach, Preston L., 1913, Central New York, 

Malaya. ; 
Peach, Nora Nelson (Mrs. P. L.), 1915, Mitchell- 

ville, Md., Malaya. 4 
Peat, Jacob F., 1893, Illinois, West China. F 
Peat, Emily Gaskell (Mrs. J. F.), 1893, Quincy, 
Peebles, Miss Gladys A., 1920, New York City, 

West China. 
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Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 1923, West 
hiladelphia, Pa,, Kiang 
Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), 1910, Hartford, 
Conn., Kiangsi. 

Perkins, Georgina Phillips (Mrs. E. C.), 1916, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Kiangsi. 

Perkins, Judson T., 1911, West Wisconsin, 
South India. 

Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.) (R.N.), 
1913, New Ulm, Minn., South India. 

Perkins, Raymond G. (M.D.), 1913, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Netherlands Indies. 

Perkins, Pearl McLean (Mrs. R. G.), 1913, 
Harrowsmith, Ont., Can., Netherlands Indies. 

Perrill, Fred M., 1906, Salina, Kan., Luck- 
now. 

Perrill, Mary. Voight (Mrs. F. M.), 1911, 
Kankakee, Ill., Lucknow. 

Persson, Josef A., 1907, Stockholm, Sweden, 
Southeast Africa. 

Persson, Henny R. (Mrs. J. A.) ey) 1909, 
Linkoping, Sweden, Southeast Africa. 

Peters, John H., 1921, Washington, Liberia. 

Peters, Hattie McDaniel (Mrs. J. H.), 1921, 
Ronceverte, W. Va., Liberia. 

Peterson, Berndt O., 1904, Scandia, Kan., 
Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. 0.), 1904, 
Scandia, Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Charles F., 1923, Johnstown, Pa., 
Yenping. 

Peterson, Dorothy Beaver (Mrs. C. F.), 1923, 
Indiana, Pa., Yenping. 

tPeterson, Robert A. (M.D.), 1922, Stour City, 
Ia., West China. 

Pflaum, William O., 1913, Puget Sound, Chile. 

Pflaum, Mame Messner (Mrs. W. O.), 1913, 
South Prairie, Wash., Chile. 

Pickett, J. W., 1910, Wilmore, Ky., Lucknow. 

Pickett, Ruth Robinson (Mrs. J. W.), 1916, 
Evanston, Ill., Lucknow. 

Pierce, Elmer L., 1919, Kingfisher, Okla., An- 


gola. 
Neeser Raymond F., 1916, Michigan, West 


na. 

Pilcher, Esther Rulison (Mrs. R. F.), 1916, 
Battle Creek, Mich., West China. 

Pinckney, Charles E. (M.D.), 1920, Broken 
Bow, Neb., South India. 

Pinckney, Lillian Fox (Mrs. C. E.), 1920, 
Broken Bow, Neb., South India. 

Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), 1913, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Congo. 

Piper, Maude Garrett (Mrs. A. L.), 1913, 
New York, N. Y., Congo. 

Pitt, Malcolm §., 1924, New Jersey, Central 
Provinces. 

Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), 1924, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Kiangsi. : ‘ ] 

Plummer, James C., 1923, West Ohio, Kiangsi. 

Plummer, Sara Davis (Mrs. J. C.), 1923, 
Celina, O., Kiangsi. : 

Poindexter, Anna Porter (Mrs.), Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Pointer, James D., 1913, Gulf, Southeast Africa. 
Pointer, Marvyn MecNiel (Mrs. J. D.), 1913, 
Iowa, La., Southeast Africa. 
Porter, Reuben B., 1923, Ohio, Lucknow. 
Porter, Lenore Emme (Mrs. R. B.), 1923, 
Columbus, O., Lucknow. ‘ 
tPotter, Emerson C., 1914 (reappointed, 1920), 
Denver, Colo., North Andes. 
Potter, Eva Leazer (Mrs. EH. C.), 1913 (reap- 
pointed, 1920), Sioux City, Ia., North Andes. 
Price, Frederick A., 1904, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Liberia. 
Price, Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.), 1905, Myers, 
Fla., Liberia. : ; 
Probasco, Miss Abbie, 1920, Arlington, Ia., 
Central China. 
Proebstel, Lester, 1914, Salem, Ore., Malaya. 
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Prussner, August H., 1921, Northwest German, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Prussner, Florence Mauer (Mrs. A. H.), 1921, 
Freeport, Ill., Netherlands Indies. 
+Pryor, Roy J., 1923, Manteca, Cal., North 

hina. 
Pryor, Helen Brenton (M.D.) (Mrs. R. J.), 
1923, Minneapolis, Minn., North China. 
*Purdon, John H. C., Dublin, Ireland, North 


Africa. 

*Purdon, Catherine Hardman (Mrs. J. H. Ci 
Dublin, Ireland, North Africa. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 1913, Cambridge, Mass., 
North China. 

Pyke, Frances Taft (Mrs. F. M.), 1914, Forest 
Hill Gardens, N. Y., North China. 

Pykett, George F., 1891, Woolwich, England, 
Malaya. . 

Pykett, Amelia Young (Mrs. G. F.), 1894, 
Penang, S. S., Malaya. 


Q 


Quick, Miss Edna N., 1919 (contract), Long 
Beach, Cal., North China. 


R 


Rader, Marvin A., 1903, Colorado, Philippine 
Islands. "i 

Rader, Jean Halstead (Mrs. M. A.), 1903, 
Denver, Colo., Philippine Islands. 

}tRankin, Robert C., 1921, Norwood, O., Luck- 
now. 

Rankin, May Stephens (Mrs. R. C.), 1921, 
Norwood, O., Lucknow. 

Rape, C. Bertram, 1908, Evanston, Ill., West 
China. 

Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), 1908, 
Evanston, Ill., West China. 

Rayner, Ernest A., 1906 (reappointed, 1919), 
Central Pennsylvania, Philippine Islands. 

Rayner, Klara Bruske (Mrs. EH. A.), 1906 (reap- 
pointed, 1919), Selinsgrove, Pa., Philippine 
Islands. 

Rea, Julian S., 1924, Hast Weymouth, Mass., 
Southeast Africa 

Rea, Mary Porter (Mrs. J. S.), 1924, Amherst, 
Mass., Southeast Africa. 

Redinger, Miss June E., 1921, Washington, Pa., 
Netherlands Indies. 

Redmond, Miss Sarah A., 1920, Cambridge, 
Mass., Central China. 

}tReed, Elbert E., 1920, Fort Dodge, Ia., Chile. 

Reed, Marian Harrington (Mrs. E. E.), 1920, 
River Forest, Ill., Chile. 

Reeder, John L., 1899, Vermont, Chile. 


Reeder, Marion Milks (Mrs. J. L.), 1892, 
New York City, Chile. 

Richards, Arthur, 1921, New City, N. Y., 
Bombay. 

Richards, Jessie Dawson (Mrs. A.), 1921, 


_New City, N. Y., Bombay. 
Richardson, Miss Flora A. (R.N.), 1921, Fair- 
field, N. Y., West China. 
Riggs, Clarence H., 1903, Indianola, Ia., Burma. 
Riggs, Blanche Spurgeon (Mrs. C. H.), 1911, 
Orient, Ia., Burma. 
Riley, Herbert J., 1922, Los Altos, Cal., Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Riley, Berniece Roach (Mrs. H. J.), 1922, Wood- 
land, Cal., Philippine Islands. 
tRobart, Carl, 1920, Akron, O., Kiangsi. 
Robart, Grace Weaver (Mrs. C.), 1921, Repub- 
lic, O., Kiangsi. 
Roberts, George A., 
Rhodesia. 
Roberts, Bertha Fowles (Mrs. George A.), 1910, 
Mountain Dale, Ore., Rhodesia. 


1907, Marathon, TIa., 
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Robertson, Friederika Smith (Mrs. J. IBS) 
1898, Bremen, Germany, Liberia. 

Robertson, John T., 1889, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Northwest India. 

Robertson, Amelia Haskew (Mrs. J. T.), 1894, 
Calcutta, India, Northwest India. __ 

+Robinson, Earl A., 1912, Arkansas City Kan., 
Chil 


ile. 
Robinson, Etha Gordon (Mrs. E. A.), 1912, 
Arkansas City, Kan., Chile. 
Robson, Horace G., 1922, Colorado, Central 
hina. 
Robson, Gertrude Bridgewater (Mrs. H. G.), 
1922, Charleston, W. Va., Central China. 
Roche, Raymond D., 1923, Washington, Pa., 
Malaya. 5 

Rockey, Clement D., 1913, Scotch Plains, N. J., 
North India. 

Rockey, Helen Cady (Mrs C. D.), 1922, 
Evanston, Ill., North India. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. N. L.), 1884, 
Lima, O., North India. K : 

+Rolland, William A., 1921, Berea, O., Kiangsi. 

Rolland, Margaret Uhler (Mrs. W. A.), 1921, 
Berea, O., Kiangsi. 

Ross, Marcellus D., 1912, Northwest Kansas, 
South India. ; 

Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs, M. D.), 1912, Linds- 
borg, Kan., South India. : 

+Rossiter, Fred J., 1921, Preston, Ia., Hinghwa. 

Rossiter, Daisy Mellor (Mrs. F. J.), 1921, Ames, 
Ia., Hinghwa. 

Rounds, Lloyd D., 1921, Kentucky, Central 
America. 

Rounds, Mayme Johnson (Mrs. L. D.), 1921, 
Wilmore, Ky., Central America. 

Rowe, Harry F., 1898, Northern New York, 


Central China. 

Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1898, 
Rome, N. Y., Central China. 

Rowland, Henry H., 1911, Genesee, North 
China. 

Rowland, Mildred Ament (Mrs. H. H.), 1911, 
Rochester, N. Y., North China. 

Rugg, Earl M., 1916, Genesee, Indus River. 

Rugg, Ellen Foote (Mrs. E. M.), 1916, Victor, 
N. Y., Indus River. 

Rusby, Miss Helen B., 1919, New York City, 
Bolivia. ; 


s 


Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R.N.), 1924, Altoona, 
Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
Salmans, Miss Edith, 1920, Temple, Ariz., 
Mexico. 
Salmans, Levi B., (M.D.), 1885, New England 
Southern, Mexico. 
Sanders, William L., 1920, Rock River, China 
General. 
Sanders, Alice Hillman (Mrs. W. L.) (R.N.), 
_ 1921, Indianola, Ia., China General. 
TSauer, Charles A., 1921, Circleville, O., Korea. 
Sauer, Marguerite Suttle (Mrs. C. A.), 1921, 
Albion, Pa., Korea. 
Schaefer, Roland T., 1914 (reappointed, 1924), 
Central German, Yenping. 
Schaefer, Esther Beyer (Mrs. R. T.), 1914 
(reappointed, 1924), Hvansville, Ind., Yenping. 
Schanzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central German, 
Bengal. 
Schanzlin, Elsie Debus (Mrs. G.), 1921, Balti- 
more, Md., Bengal. 
Scharer, Charles W., 1904, West Toledo, O., 
South India. 
Scharer, Elizabeth Hastings (Mrs. C. W.), 
1904, Clyde, O., South India. 
Scheufler, Karl W., 1921, Port Byron, N. Y., 
Yenping. 
Scheufler, Ada Mills (Mrs. K. W.), 1921, Port 
Byron, N. Y., Yenping. 


1924] 


Scholberg, Henry C., 1906, Minnesota, Central 
Provinces. 

Scholberg, Ella Conrad (Mrs. H. C.), 1906, 
Ortonville, Minn., Central Provinces. 

Schubert, William E., 1922, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Central China. 

Schubert, Martha Smith (Mrs. W. E.), 1922, 
San Diego, Cal., Central China. 

Scott, Francis N., 1903, Northern Minnesota, 
Japan. 

Scott, Annie McLellan (Mrs. F. N.), 1903, 
Litchfield, Minn., Japan. 

Seamands, Earl -A., 1919, West Ohio, South 
India. 

Seamands, Yvonne Shields (Mrs. E. A.), 1919, 
Cleveland, O., South India. 

Searles, Clair K., 1915, Central New York, 
North China. 

Searles, Elizabeth Hutchens (Mrs. C. K.), 1923, 
Toledo, O., North China. 

Sellers, Miss Lelia E., 1921, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., Bolivia. 

Shacklock, R. Floyd, 1920, Raymond, Neb., 
Japan. 

Shacklock, Louise Dunlop (Mrs. R. F.), 1923, 
Tokyo, Japan, Japan. 

Shaw, Mark R., 1922, Berwyn, Ill., Japan. 

Shaw, Alma Dodds (Mrs. M. R.), 1923, Berwyn, 
Iil., Japan. 

Shaw, William E., 1921, Norwood, O., Korea. 

Shaw, Adeline Hamilton (Mrs. W. E.), 1921, 
Lima, O., Korea. 

Sheets, Herman J., 1906, Saint Louis, Mo., 
North India. 

Sheets, Grace Bills (Mrs. H. J.), 1908, EHvans- 
ville, Ind., North India. 

Sheets, Sankey L., 1921, Pittsburgh, Luck- 


now. 
Shellabear, Miss Fanny E., 1924, Madison, N. 
J., Malaya. 
Shellabear, Miss Margaret A., 1924, Madison, 
N. J., Malaya. 
{Shelly, William A., 1905, Galveston, Ind., Chile. 
Shelly, Geneva Lewis (Mrs. W. A.), 1920, 
London, O., Chile. 
Shields, Miss Irene W. 1924, Loanda, Africa, 
Angola. 
Shields, Robert 1898, Newry, Ireland, Angola. 
Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, Chicago, 
Til., Angola. 
Shields, William E., 1918, North Indiana, 
Congo. 
Shields, Mildred Lynch (Mrs. W. E.), 1918, 
Canton, Ill., Congo. 
t{Shurtleff, Malcolm C., 1923, Little Compton, 
R.I., North Andes. 
Shurtleff, Florence Jewell (Mrs. M. C.), 1923, 
Little Compton, R.I., North Andes. 
Sikes, Walter E., 1923, Camp Verde, Ariz., 
Central Provinces. 
Sikes, Jane Wood (Mrs. W. E.), 1923, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Central Provinces. 
Simons, George A., 1907, New York East, 
Russia. 
Sites, C. M. Lacey, 1907, China, Foochow. 
Sites, Evelyn Worthley (Mrs. C. M. L.), 1907, 
Brunswick, Me., Foochow. 
Skinner, Miss Achsah M., 1920, Amsterdam, 


N. Y., Chile. 
(M.D.), 1897, Chicago, 


+Skinner, James E., 
Til., Yenping. 
Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.) (Mrs. J. E.), 
1897, Chicago, Ill., Yenping. 
Smalley, Ray L., 1923, Morrisville, Vt., 


Congo. 

Smalley, Ruth Hubbell (Mrs. R. L.), 1923, 
Lexington, Mass., Congo. 

Smith, Dennis V. (M.D.), 1915, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., North China. 

Smith, Hazel Littlefield (Mrs. D. V.), 1915, 
Farwell, Mich., North China. 
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Smith, Harl M., 1922, Central Illinois, Eastern 
South America. 
Smith, Bessie Archer (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Peoria, Ill., Hastern South America. 
Smith, F., Herron, 1905, Chicago, Ill., Japan. 
Smith, Iva Bamford (Mrs. F. H.), 1905, Chicago, 
Til., Japan. 
Smith, Harold J., 1916, Southern California, 
Bengal. 
Smith, Lilian Ayres (Mrs. H. J.), 1916, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Bengal. 
Smith, Herbert I., 1920, White Plains, N. Y., 
Kiangsi, China. 
Smith, Ethel Nelson (Mrs. H. I.), 1920, Hliza- 
beth, N. J., Kiangsi, China. 
Smith, James N., Jr., 1921, Evanston, Iil., 
Central America. 
Smith, Ruth Linn (Mrs. J. N.), 1921, Ashley, 
N. D., Central America. 
i Miss Jennie M., 1920, Worcester, Mass., 


ile. 
};Smith, Matthew D., 1917, Alpena, S. D., 
Mexico. 
Smith, Loretta Sage (Mrs. M. D.), 1919, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mexico. 
Smith, Perey, Hampshire, England, North 
Africa. 

Smith, Sarah Boyt (Mrs. P.), Hampshire, 
England, North Africa. 

Smith, 8. Raynor, 1918, Rock River, Luck- 


now. 
Smith, Geneva Johnson (Mrs. S. R.), 1922, 
Centralia, Wash., Lucknow. 
+Smith, Stephen P., 1912, New Brunswick, N. 
J., Bolivia. 
Smyres, Roy S., 1924, Ithaca, N. Y,, Congo. 
Smyres, Esther Montgomery (Mrs. R. S.), 1924, 
Sioux City, Ia., Congo. 
Snell, Clarence R., 1903, Plessis, N. Y., North 
Andes. 
Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, Cheviot, 
| N. Y., North Andes. 
ot Mary Louise, 1909, Leptondale, N. Y., 


ile. 

{tSorensen, N. Johan, 1921, Torring, Denmark. 
Southeast Africa. 

Sorensen, Elisabeth Munch (R. N.), 1924, 
Aarhus, Denmark, Southeast Africa. 

}+Spear, Philip H., 1921, Livermore Falls, Me., 
Eastern South America. 

Spear, Gladys Bushnell (Mrs. P. H.), 1921, 
Canterbury, Conn., Eastern South America. 

Spear, Ray F., 1921, Colman, S. D., Burma. 

Spencer, David S., 1883, Wyoming, Japan. 

Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. D. 8.), 1883, Fac- 
toryville, Pa., Japan. 

Spencer, Robert S., 1916, Newark, Japan. 

Spencer, Evelyn McAlpine (Mrs. R. 8.), 1916, 


Leonia, N.J., Japan. 

Sprague, Miss Florence, 1924, Cicero, Iil., 
Bolivia. 

Springer, John M., 1901, Evanston, Til., 
Congo. , 


Springer, Helen Rasmussen (Mrs. J. M.), 1900, 
Wenonah, N. J., Congo. ; : 
Stagg, Samuel W., 1923, Southern California, 

Philippine Islands. 
Stagg, Mary Boyd (Mrs. 8S. W.), 1923, Pasadena, 
Cal., Philippine Islands. 
Stamer, John P., 1920, Rochester, Pa., Nether- 
lands Indies. 
Stamer, Carrie Cabel (Mrs. J. P.), 1920, 
Rochester, Pa., Netherlands Indies. 
+Stanger, Francis M., 1920, Los Angeles, Cal., 
North Andes. 
Stanger, Gertrude Cresse (Mrs. F. M.), 1920, 
Los Angeles, Cal., North Andes. 
Starks, David D., 1920, Atlanta, Liberia. 
Starks, Maude Blackwell (Mrs. D. D.), 1920, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Liberia. 
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Starrett, Oscar G., 1920, North-East Ohio, 
West China. 

Starrett, Adelia Dodge (Mrs. O. G.), 1923, 
Canton, China, West China. 

{Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), 1913, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 

Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs. C. J.), 1913, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 

Btpe pes Miss Della E., 1921, Rogers, O., Bom- 

ay. 

Steinheimer, Herman C., 1917, Newark, Cen- 

tral China. 


Steinheimer, Ella Jones (Mrs. H. C.), 1917, 
Marshall, Mo., Central China. 

tSteininger, Russell H., 1920, Flint, Mich., 
Yenping. 

Stephens, William H., 1880, Bombay. 

Stephens, Anna Thompson (Mrs. W. H.), 
1885, Cincinnati, O., Bombay. 

Stevenson, Miss C. Estella (R.N.), 1922, 


Chester, W. Va., North Andes. 
tSteward, Albert N., 1921, Omak, Wash., Central 


China. , 

Steward, Celia Speak (Mrs. A. N.), 1921, 
Missoula, Mont., Central China. 

Stouffer, Miss Stella E., 1921, Prescott, Ariz., 
Angola. 

Stowe, Everett M., 1923, New England, Foo- 


chow. 

Stowe, Lulu Shuman (Mrs. E. M.), 1923, 
Charlestown, Mass., Foochow. 

Strobel, C. Ralph, 1922, North-East Ohio, 
Hinghwa. 

Strobel, Laura Ilett (Mrs. C. R.), 1922, Cleve- 
land, O., Hinghwa. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 1915, Upper Iowa, Indus 
River. 

Stuntz, Florence W atters (Mrs. C. B.), 1915, 
New York City, In dus River. 

Stuntz, Hugh C., 1920, Rock River, South 
America General. 

Stuntz, Florence Wolford (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
Genoa, N. Y., South America General. 

eee Floyd H., 1912, Williamston, Mich., 


aya. 
Sullivan, Ella Burkley (Mrs, F. H.), 1915, 
Williamston, Mich., Malaya. 
Sutton, Leon E. (M.D.), 1921, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
West China. 
Sutton, Ruth Farrington (Mrs. L. E.), 1921, 
Buffalo, N+ Y., West China. 
{tSwain, James O., 1923, Lizton, Ind., Central 
erica. 
Swain, Nancy Cox (Mrs. J. O.), 1923, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Central America. 


Swan, Henry M., 1908, Central Swedish, 
Bengal. 
Swan, Edna Lunden (Mrs. H. M.), 1908, 


Galva, Ill., Bengal. 
Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., 1920, Mount Pleasant, 


a., Chile. 
ns) Robert D., 1916, Salina, Kan., Ma- 
aya. 
Swift, Carol Smith (Mrs. R. D.), Salina, Kan., 
Malaya. 
Ae 


{Taylor, Charles F. (contract), 1922, N. Y. 
City, Foochow. 


Taylor, Corwin, 1907, Northwest Iowa, 
Korea. ; 

Taylor, Nellie Blood (Mrs. C.), 1907, Sioux 
City, Ia., Korea. 

Taylor, H. Erne, 1918, Scottsville, Mich., 
Rhodesia. 


Taylor, Mae Parmelee (Mrs. H. E.), 1918, 
Scottsville, Mich., Rhodesia. 
tTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), 1913, Turile Creek, 
Pa., Philippine Islands. 
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Taylor, Frances Woods (Mrs. O. G.) (R.N.) 
1913, Turtle Creek, Pa., Philippine Islands. 
Templin, Leslie G., 1921, Northwest Indiana, 
Gujarat. 

Templin, Eloise Morrison (Mrs. L. G.), 1921, 
Topeka, Kan., Gujarat. 

Terman, Earl L., 1916, Mansfield, O., North 
China. 

Terman, Lucile Fitzgerald (Mrs. E. L.), 1916, 
Mansfield, O., North China. 

Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., North 
China. 

Terril, William C. 1907, Colorado, Southeast 
Africa. 

Terril, Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. W. C.), 1907, 
Chicago, Til., Southeast Africa. 

Test, Miss Mildred C., 1920, Mitchell, S. D., 
South Fukien. 

{Thero, Samuel G., 1923, Evanston, Ill., Luck- 


now. 
Thero, Mabel Stander (Mrs. S. G.), 1923, 
Evanston, Ill., Lucknow. 
tThoburn, Wilbur C., 1923, Meadville, Pa., 
Lucknow. 
Thomas, Wendell M., Jr,, 1923, New York, 
Bombay. 
Thomas, S. Ruth Bancroft (Mrs. W. M.), 
1923, Westerville, O., Bombay. 
Thompson, George B., 1915, West Wisconsin, 
Indus River. 
Thompson, Vivian Shute (Mrs. G. B.), 1920, 
Lisbon, N. D., Indus River. 
Titus, Murray T., 1910, Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
North India. 
Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. T.), 1910, Sea- 
mon, O., North India. 
Toothaker, Frank M., 1918, Southern Califor- 
nia, Yenping. | 
Toothaker, Bessie H. (Mrs. F. M.), 1918, Santa 
Ana, Cal., Yenping. 
Townsend, Jacob D. 1913, Stone Harbor, N. J., 
North Africa. 
Townsend, Helen Frease (Mrs. J. D.), 1913, 
Stone Harbor, N.J., North Africa. 
Treman, Muriel W. (Mrs. R. C.), 1919, Lom- 
bard, Ill., Central China. : 
{Trimble, Charles G. (M.D.), 1913, Hibbing, 
Minn., Yenping. 
Trimble, Edith Alford (Mrs. C. G.), 1913, 
Helena, Mont., Yenping. 
Trimmer, Clifford S. (M.D.), 1922, Long Valley, 
N. J., Central China. 
Trimmer, Ruth Barkman (Mrs. C. §.), 1922, 
High Bridge, N.J., Central China. 
Truscott, Basil R., 1920, Nebraska, Eastern 
South America. 

Truscott, Annie 8. (Mrs. B. R.), 1920, South 
Stoux City, Neb., Eastern South America. 
Truscott, Thomas A., 1919, Nebraska, Eastern 

South America. 
Truscott, Caroline J. (Mrs. T. A.), 1919, Syra- 
cuse, Neb., Eastern South America. 
Tuck, Ernest E., 1919, New England Southern, 
= N Aa oe ee 
uck, Helen G. (Mrs, E. E.), 1919, Greeley, 
Colo., Northwest India. : P 
Tucker, Boyd W., 1921, North Indiana, 
Bengal. 
Tucker, Lela Payton (Mrs. B. W.), 1916, Cement 
Okla., Bengal. ; 
1921, 


Tull, Lawrence E., 
Rhodesia. 

Tuller, Miss Alice E., 1920, Moscow, Ida., Chile. 

Turner, Walter L., 1920, Texas, Liberia. 

Turner, Fannie W. (Mrs. W. L), 1920, Oak- 
wood, Tex., Liberia. 

Tweedie, Earl R., 1917, Croswell, Mich., Luck- 


now ' 
Tweedie, Gertrude C. (Mrs. 
Croswell, Mich., Lucknow, 


Cincinnati, O., 


E. R.), 1917, 


1924] 


vV 


Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), 1908, Saint 
Louis, Korea. 
Van Buskirk, Harriet Evans (Mrs. J. D.), 1910, 
Kansas City, Mo., Korea. 
TVan Camp, Paul M., 1921. Clayton, N. Y., 
North China. 
Van Camp, Marjorie Martin (Mrs. P. M.), 
1923, Brooklyn, N. Y., North China. 
TVan den Noort, Joe, "1921, Boston, Mass., 
Netherlands Indies. 
Van den Noort, Hazel Van B. (Mrs. J.), 1921, 
Boston, Mass. ., Netherlands Indies. 
Venberg, Miss Gladys (R.N.), 1919, Moose 
Lake, Minn., North age 
i Miss Bertha J -» 1920, Chicago, Iil., 


TVogel, Joshua H., 1921, Seattle, Wash., China 


eneral. 
Vogel, Helen Hollister (Mrs. J. H.), 1921, 


Seattle, Wash., China General. 


Ww 
Wachs, Victor H., 1911, New England, 
Korea. 


ete Sylvia Allen (Mrs. V. H.), 1911, Town- 
ass., Korea. 
Wadsworth, Julian §., 1924, New England, 
bs rhe Maie Short (Mrs. J. S.), 1924, 
Providence, , France. 
rare abe Rush F. Rho- 


1924, Ames, 
ewok, Ellis P., 1920, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


Eastern South America. 

Walters, Clara Thomsen (Mrs. P.), 1920, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Eastern South America. 

Ward, Ralph A., 1909, Foochow, China, Foo- 


Ow. 
Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. 


Iowa, 


R. A.), 1909, 
Foochow, China, Foochow. 
Warner, Ariel N., 1910, Georgia, Bombay. 
Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 1911, 
Hamilton, Va., cs gages 
Warren, Mo. H., 1920, Lawrence, Kan., 
Eastern South 1 merica. y 
Warren, Vanetta H. (Mrs. M. H.), 1920, 


Lawrence, Kan., Eastern South America. 
Washburn, ‘John E., 1910, poles Bolivia. 
Washburn, Grace Judd es. J. E.), 1911, 

White Plains, N. Y., Bolivi: 

Watters, Miss Hyla S. (M. D. 33 1924, Atlanta, 


Ga., Central China. 
Wealk, Harry H., 1907, Dakota, North 


Weak, Clara bogiwpare-t “ary H. H.), 1909, 


Mitchell, S. D., North In 

Welker, Roy Aes 1921, New York City, 
France. 

Welker, Mar, sue (Mrs. R. A.), 1921, New 


York City, 

ee Coe R, *°1923, Southern California, 

exico 

Wellman, M. Esther odes (Mrs. C. R.), 1923, 
Los ‘Angeles, ok Mexico. 

Wellons, Ralph D., 1916, Bloomington, Ind., 
Lucknow. 

Wellons, Willafred Howe (Mrs. R. D.), 1916, 
Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow. 

Wengatz, John CE 1910, McCordevilte, Ind., 
Angola, 


ola. 
Wisdgauts; Susan Talbott (Mrs. J. C.), 1910, 
McCordsville, Ind., Angola. 
Wesley, saat 1918, Detroit, Eastern South 
Ameri 
ey eae ikea Shaw(Mrs. A. F.), 1918, Chicago, 
Ill., Eastern Sout America. 
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West, Ralph E., 1922, Newark, Japan. 
Lesa John N., 1892, North Ohio, North 
ndia. 


West, Irene White (Mrs. J. N.), 1892, West 
Carlisle, O., North India. 

TWhitehead, Irving, 1912, Colo., 
Bolivia. 

Whitehead, Virginia Bennett (Mrs. I.), 1912, 
Paris, Ark. ., Bolivia. 

Wiant, Bliss M., 1923, West Ohio, North 
China. 

Wiant, Mildred Artz (Mrs. B. M.), 1923, Del- 
aware, O., North China. 

+Wiant, Paul P., 1917, West Alexandria, O., 
Foochow. 

Wiant, Hallie Fritz (Mrs. P. P.), 1917, West 
Alexandria, O., Foochow. 

+Wigton, Charles E., 1920, Sunbury, O., North 


China 

Mistou,, Elizabeth Lowry (Mrs. C. E.), 1920, 
Delaware, O., North China. 

Wilkie, James’ H. N., 1918, Cawnpore, India, 
Lucknow 

Wilkie, Carabins Buck (Mrs. J. H. N.), 1918, 
Mussoorie, India, Lucknow 

TWillett, Alfred E., 1924 (contract), Plainfield, 

beet ae Foochow. 


Denver, 


Williams, Franklin E. C., 1906, Colorado, 
Korea. 

Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. E. C.), 1906, 
Denver, Colo., Korea. 

Williams, Frederick G., 1921, Camas, Wash., 
Bengal. 
Williams, Irene Hays (Mrs. F. G.), 1922, 


Manhattan, Kan., Bengal. 
*Williams, Thomas, 1915, Central Provinces. 
we » Mrs. Thomas, 1915, Central Prov- 


Williams, Walter B., 1905, Northern Minnesota, 
Liberia. 

Williams, Maude Wigfield (Mrs. W. B.), 1913, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia. 


Wilson, Franklin M., 1905, Central Illinois 
Lucknow. 

Wilson, Mary Gregg Cie ask M.), 1912, 
Mount Pleasant, Ia., Luckn 

Wilson, Wilbur F., 1896, Pauses Til., Central 
China. 

Wilson, Mary Rowley (Mrs. W. F.), 1900, 


Crystal Springs, Mich., Central China. 

Winans, Edward J., 1910, Los Angeles, Cal., 
North China. 

Winans, Josephine Fearon (Mrs. E. J.), 1910, 
North China, 

Winter, Chacles E., 1920, San Francisco, Cal., 


Hinghwa 

Withey, TexNere C., 1891, Lynn, Mass., 
Angola. 

| Withey, Ruth pee (Mrs. H. C.), 1910, Los 


Angeles, Cal., Angola. 

Wixon, ‘Adelaide M., 7913, New York, N. Y 
Central China. 

py gieotty Miss Jessie, 1922, Arthur, Ia., 


Wolfe, Miss Ruth S., 1924, Moorestown, N. J., 


Hing- 


Jugo-Slavia. 
Wood, Clarence L., 1923, Toronto, Ontario, 
Bombay. 
Wood, cher Tresham (Mrs. C. L.), 1924, 
Minnville, Ore., Bombay. 
Wood, Frederick, 1892, Toronto, Ontario, 


Bombay. 
Wood, Elzabeth Lloyd (Mrs. F.), 1892, King- 
ston; Ontario, Bombay. 
Worley, Harry W., 1915, Fresno, Cal., 


chow. 
Worley, Zela Wiltsie (Mrs. H. W.), 1915, Forest, 


, Foochow. 5 
Worthington, Charles M., 1902, Abingdon, 


Tll., Netherlands Indies. 


Foo- 
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Worthington, Pauline Stefanski (Mrs. C. M.), 
1912, Higginsville, Mo., Netherlands Indies. 
Wyne, Miss Margaret R. (R.N.), 1924, Ma- 

comb, Ill., North China. 


Xe 


1910, New Jersey, West 


Yard, James M., 
China. 

Yard, Mabelle Hickeox (Mrs. J. M.), 1910, 
Nicholls, Conn., West China. 

Yoder, Charles L., 1916, Elyria, O., Eastern 
South America. ; 
Yoder, Jessie Peters (Mrs. C. L.), 1916, Elyria, 

O., Eastern South America. 
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TYoung, Almon P., 1921, La Grange, Ind., 
Gujarat. 

Young, Hazle Spore (Mrs. A. P.), 1921, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Gujarat. 


Z 


Zabilka, William, 1920, Iowa, North India. 
Zabilka, Sylva McCall (Mrs. William), 1920, 
What Cheer, Ia., North India. ee.. 
Zimmerman, Arthur F., 1920, Southern Illinois, 
Chile. 

Zimmerman, Edna Drayton (Mrs. A. F.), 1920, 
Greenville, Ill., Chile. : 

Zinn, Mrs. Anna A., 1917 (contract), Singapore, 
Malaya. 
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Those marked { are laymen. 


Where the name of a large city is given, 


without a street or institutional address, add “Methodist Episcopal Mission.” 


I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CHINA GENERAL 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Andrews, Miss Elizabeth R. (contract), 20 
Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Davis, Miss Melissa J. (contract), 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

Kerr, George Compton, 13 North= Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Kerr, Mrs. June P., 13 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

Menge, Miss Hattie (contract), 4 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

pppoe William L., 609 No. ‘‘C” St., Indianola, 
owa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), 609 No. ‘“‘C”’ St., 
Indianola, Iowa. 

TVogel, Joshua H., Ww. 
Shanghai. 

Vogel, Mrs. Helen H., Ww. 11 Museum Road, 
Shanghai. 


\ 
CENTRAL CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bowen, Arthur J., University of Nanking, 
Nanking, 

Bowen, Mrs. Nora J., University of Nanking, 
Nanking. 

tBrown, Robert E. (M.D.), General Hospftal, 
Wuhu. 

Brown, Mrs. Carrie W., General Hospital, 


Wuhu. 
tCharles, Milton R. (M.D.), 116 W. Highland 
Ave., Ada, Ohio. 
Charles, Mrs. Marilla G., 116 W. Highland Ave., 
Ada, Ohio. 
Distgniehi Fred. W., Nanking University, Nan- 
ing. 


11 Museum Road, }; 


) 





Dieterich, Mrs. Flora H., Nanking University, 


anking. 
Dodd, Duncan F., Chinkiang. 
Dodd, Mrs. Ethyl M., Chinkiang. 
Follette, Justin P., Nanking. 
Follette, Mrs. Clarice W., Nanking. 
Gale, Francis C., M. E. Mission, Tunki, 
Anhwei. 
Gale, Mrs. Ailie S. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Tunki, Anhwei. 
TGaunt, Frank P. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave,. New 
York City. 
Gaunt, Mrs. Mary M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Hale, Lyman L., M. E. Mission, Wuhu. 
Hale, Mrs. Sadie R., M. E. Mission, Wuhu. 
Harrison, Samuel J., Chinkiang, Kiangsu. 
Harrison, Mrs. Nancy D., Chinkiang, 
angsu. 
Hayes, Paul G., Wuhu, Anhwei. 
Hayes, Mrs. Helen W., Wuhu, Anhwei. 
Loser William F., M. E. Mission, Nan- 
ne. 
Hummel, Mrs. Mildred S., M. E. Mission, 
Nanking. 
James, Edward, Nanking. 
James, Mrs. Mabel McC. (nurse), Nanking. 
fJones, C. Wade, 2216 Fifth Ave., N. Seattle, 
Wash. 
Jones, Mrs.. DeEtte W., 
Seattle, Wash. 
ne Charles O., Union Language School, Nan- 
<ing. 
Lee, Mrs. Esther H., Union Language School, 
Nanking. 
Martin, Arthur W., Tunki, Anhwei. 
Martin, Mrs. Alice B., M. E. Mission, Tunki, 
Anhwei. 
O'Day, Miss Lola, Chinkiang. 
Probasco, Miss Abbie, Central China Con- 
ference Academy, Nanking. 
Redmond, Miss Sarah A., General Hospital, 
Wuhu. 
Robson, Horace G., Central China Conference 
Academy, Nanking. 


Ki- 


216 Fifth Ave., N., 


1924] 


Robson, Mrs. Gertrude B., Central China Con- 
ference Academy, Nanking. 

Rowe, Harry F., Union Theological School, 
Nanking. 

Rowe, Mrs. Maggie N., Union Theological 
School, Nanking. f 
Steinheimer, Herman C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 
Steinheimer, Mrs. Ella J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Steward, Albert N., Nanking. 
Steward, Mrs. Celia 8., Nanking. 
Treman, Mrs. Murial W., Nanking. 
{TIrimmer, Clifford S. (M.D.), Nanking. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Ruth B., Nanking. 
aca Miss Hyla S. (M.D.),.M. E. Mission, 


Wuhu. 

Wilson, Wilbur F., Nanking. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary R., Nanking. 

Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Ankeny, Miss H. Louise, Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Foochow. 
TBarrett, Willis C., M. E. Mission, Foochow. 
Barrett, Mr. Fern A., (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. ; 
{Billing, Arthur W., Foochow. 
Billing, Mrs. Mabel 8., Foochow. 
Bissonnette, Wesley S., Kutien, Fukien. 
Bissonnette, Mrs. Estelle S., Kutien, Fukien. 
Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 13 No. Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai. 
Buckles, Miss Hazel C., Futsing, via Foochow. 
Cartwright, Frank T., Foochow. 
Cartwright, Mrs. Mary M., Foochow. 
Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), Kutien. 
Coole, Mrs. Cora 8., Kutien. 
Copper; Miss Esther F., R. F. D. No. 3, Athens, 


a. 
Eaton, Miss Helen O., Anglo-Chinese College, 


Foochow. : : 

Hey estones James B., Mintsinghsien, via Foo- 
chow. 

Eyestone, Mrs. Isabelle L., Mintsinghsien, via 
Foochow. 


Ford, Eddy L., Foochow. 
Ford, Mrs. Effie C., Foochow. 
t+Gossard, Jesse E. (M.D.), Foochow. 
Gossard, Mrs. Ethel W., Foochow. ; 
Gowdy, John, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Gowdy, Mrs. Elizabeth T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. é 
Havighurst, Freeman C., Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege, Foochow. : 
Havighurst, Mrs. R., Anglo-Chinese 
College, Foochow. 
Hayes, E. Pearce, Foochow. 
Hayes, Mrs. Lily A., Foochow. 
James, Miss Lena M., 1739 Seventh Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 
+Kellogg, Claude R. 227 Aspinwall Ave., Brook- 
line, Mass. j 
Kellogg, Mrs. Mary C., 227 Aspinwall Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. us 
Lacy, Henry V., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Lacy, Mrs. Jessie A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
tLlacy, Walter N., Foochow. 
Lacy, Mrs. Helen M., Foochow. 
Lacy, William H., 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai. , 
Lacy, Mrs. Emma N., 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. : 
Loland, Miss Serene, Kutien. 
Melby, Miss Eva, Foochow. 


Anna 
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tMerrill, Ralph E. (M.D.), Kutien, via Foochow. 
Merrill, Mrs. Alice K., Kutien, via Foochow. 
Morgan, Hugh C., Futsing, via Foochow. 
Morgan, Mrs. Keiller N., Futsing, via Foochow. 

TOverholt, William W., M. BE. Mission, Foo- 


chow. 

Overholt, Mrs. Olive P., M. E. Mission, Foo- 
chow. 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, Foochow. 

Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow. 

Stowe, Everett M., Kutien. 

Stowe, Mrs. Lulu 8., Kutien. 

tTaylor, Charles F. (contract), Fukien Construc- 
tion Bureau, Foochow. 

Ward, Ralph A., M. BE. Mission, Foochow. 

Ward, Mrs. Mildred W., M. E. Mission, Foo- 
chow. 

tWiant, Paul P., Foochow. 

Wiant, Mrs. Hallie F., Foochow. 

Willett, Alfred E., Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow. 

Worley, Harry W., Foochow. 

Worley, Mrs. Zela W., Foochow. 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Hinghwa. 
Cornea, F. Stanley, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Carson, Mrs. Grace D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Cole, Winfred B., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Cole, Mrs. Edith F., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Hollister, George W., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Hollister, Mrs. Mary B., Hinghwa Fukien. 
Jones, Francis P., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Jones, Mrs. E. Lucile W., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
tRossiter, Fred J., Ng Sauh, Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Rossiter, Mrs. Daisy M., Ng Sauh, Hinghwa, 
Fukien. 
Strobel, C. Ralph, Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Strobel, Mrs. Laura I., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Winter, Charles E., Sienyu, Fukien. 
Wolcott, Miss Jessie, Hinghwa, Fukien. 


KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Argelander, Frank A., Kiukiang. 
Argelander, Mrs. Clara S., Kiukiang. 
Bennett, Howard C., 68 Bay St., Glens Falls, 


Nee 
Bennett, Mrs. Leah S., 68 Bay St., Glens Falls, 


IN; Xs 
+Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Blydenburg, Mrs. Marion P., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Brown, Fred R., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
rae Mrs. Clella McD., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. . 
Cookson, Miss Lillian (R.N.), Nanchang. 
Draper, Charles E., Nanchang, Kiangsi. | 
Draper, Mrs. Ethel P., Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
Gaw, Miss Evaline, Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
+Holland, Leland W., Language School, Nan- 


chang. 
Holland, Mrs. Bernice McC., Language School, 


Nanchang. de J : 
Hoose, Harl A., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. es 
Hoose, Mrs. Saidee P. (nurse), Kiukiang, 
Kiangsi. 


Houston, Miss Coral, M. 8. Mission, Nanchang. 

Illick, J. Theron, M. E. Mission, Kiukiang. 

Illick, Mrs. Bernice R., M. E. Mission, Kiu- 
kiang. 
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Johannaber, Charles F., Kiukiang Kiangsi. 
Johannaber, Mrs. Edna S., Kiukiang,, Kiangsi. 
Johnson, William R., Nanchang. 
Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., Nanchang. : 
Lacy, G. Carleton, 73 Szechwan Road, Shanghai. 
Lacy, Mrs. Harriet B., 73 Szechwan Road, 
Shanghai. y 
Lavely, Horace T., Nanchang, Kiangsi. : 
Lavely, Mrs. Gertrude H., Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
ftLibby, Walter E. (M.D.), Hospital, Nanchang. 
Libby, Mrs. Lucile T., Nanchang. 
Milner, Miss Besse B., Nanchang. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), Nanchang. 
Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), Kiukiang. 
Perkins, Mrs. Georgina P., Kiukiang. ; 
Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N.), Water of Life 
Hospital, Kiukiang. 
Plummer, James C., Kiukiang. 
Plummer, Mrs. Sara D., Kiukiang. 
Robart, Carl, Kiukiang. 
Robart, Mrs. Grace W., Kiukiang. 
Rolland, William A., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. Bs 
Rolland, Mrs. Margaret U., Kiukiang, Kiangsi. 
Schubert, William E., Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
Schubert, Mrs. Martha S., Nanchang, 
Kiangsi. 
TSmith, Herbert I., M. EH. Mission, Nanchang. 
Smith, Mrs. Ethel N., M. E. Mission, Nanchang. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aeschliman, Edward J., 1016 Colfax St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
Aeschliman, Mrs. Myrle P., 1016 Colfax St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
Baker, Dwight C., Shantung Christian Univ., 
Tsinan. 
Baker, Mrs. Annie C., Shantung Christian 
Univ., Tsinan. 
TBaldwin, Jesse H. (M.D.), Changli. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Gertrude D. (nurse), Changli. 
tBreece, Thomas E., Peking. 
Breece, Mrs. Ruth P., Peking. 
Brown, Miss Mabel H. (contract), Peking. 
Brown, Mark W., Changli. 
Brown, Mrs. Olive L., Changli. 
}Bryan, Jack H., M. E. Mission, Peking. 
tCongdon, Wray H., Peking. 
Congdon, Mrs. Anna S., Peking. 
Coole, Arthur B., M. E. Mission, Peking. 
Coole, Mrs. Ella Endres, M. E. Mission, 
Peking. 
Davis, George L., Peking. 
Davis, Mrs. Irma R., Peking. 
Davis, Walter W., Peking. 
Davis, Mrs. Mabelle G., Peking. 
Dewey, Horace E., Peking. 
Dewey, Mrs.Carol McC., Peking. 
Dildine, Harry G., Peking. 
Dildine, Mrs. Maude La’D., Peking. 
Dinkelacker, Miss Bertha L. (R.N.), Taianfu 
Hospital, Taianfu. 
Dixon, Edward E., 72 Mt. Vernon Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Felt, Carl A., Peking. 
Felt, Mrs. Louise W., Peking. 
Felt, Miss Kathryn, Peking. 
Full, Miss Evelyn P., Peking. 
tFuller, Glenn V., Peking. 
Fuller, Mrs. Margaret S., Peking. 
Pt alana Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Gamewell, Mrs. Mary H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Gibb, John McG., Jr., Peking University, 
eking. 
Gibb, Mrs. Katherine C., Peking University, 
Pekin; 


Hanson, Perry O., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Hanson, Mrs. Ruth E., Taianfu, Shantung, 
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Hecker, Miss Willo M. (nurse), 106 Morning 
side Drive, Apt. 2, New York City. 

Hibbard, Earl R., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Hibbard, Mrs. Jessie B., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Hirst, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
Peking. : 

Hobart, William T., Peking. | 

Hobart, Mrs. Emily H., Peking. 2 

Hopkins, Nehemiah S. (M.D.), Hopkins Me- 
morial Hospital, Peking. 


}Jarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), Peking. 


Jarvis, Mrs. M. Ada C., Peking. 
Keeler, Joseph L. (M.D.), Shanhaikwan. 
Keeler, Mrs. Elma H. (nurse), Shanhaikwan. 


}+Korns, John H. (M.D.), Peking. 


Korns, Mrs. Bessie P., Peking. 


+Krause, Oliver J., 43 Hatamen St., Peking. 


Krause, Mrs. Evelyn B., 43 Hatamen St., 
Peking. . 
Leitzel, Mrs. Ruth R., Taianfu. 


tLennox, William G. (M.D.), 240 Longwood 


Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Lennox, Mrs. Emma B., 240 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


tLowry, George D. (M.D.), Hopkins Memorial 


Hospital, Peking. : : 

Lowry, Mrs. Cora C., Hopkins Memorial Hos- 
pital, Peking. 

Lowry, Raymond F., Tientsin. 

Lowry, Mrs. Ruth H., Tientsin. __ 

McCracken, Miss Esther J., Tientsin, Shan- 
tung. 

McDonald, Frank R. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

McDonald, Mrs. Ethel B. G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Oechsli, Waldo R. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Oechsli, Mrs. Sara F. J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


TPryor, Roy J., Language School, Nanking. 


Pryor, Mrs. Helen B. (M.D.), Union Medical 
College, Peking. 

Pyke, Frederick M., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Pyke, Mrs. Frances T., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Quick, Miss Edna N. (contract), Peking. 

Rowland, Henry H., Lanham, Md. 

Rowland, Mrs. Mildred A., Lanham, Md. 

Searles, Clair K., M. E. Mission, Peking. 

Seas Mrs. Elizabeth H., M. E. Mission, 


eking. 

Smith, Dennis V. (M.D.), Peking. 

Smith, Mrs. Hazel L., Peking. 

Terman, Earl L., Peking University, Peking. 

Se tewes Mrs. Lucile F., Peking University, 
eking. ; 

jams - Miss Alice, 321 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, 


ich. 
yVan Camp, Paul M., Peking. 


Ah Camp, Mrs. Marjorie M., M. E. Mission, 


eking. _ 
Venberg, Miss Gladys (nurse), 755 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul, Minn 
Wiant, Bliss M., M. E. Mission, Peking. 
Wiant, Mrs. Mildred Artz, M. E. Mission, 


Peking. 
ie Charles E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Wigton, Mrs. Elizabeth L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Winans, Edward J., Tientsin. 

Winans, Mrs. Josephine F., Tientsin. 

Wyne, Miss Margaret R. (R.N.), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Peking. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Barton, Miss Helen E., (R. N.) M. E. Mission, 
Tzechow 


1924] 


Beech, Joseph, Chengtu. 
Beech, Mrs. Nellie D., Chengtu. 
Brewer, Raymond R., Union University, 
Chengtu. 
Brewer, Mrs. Constance F., Union University, 
Chengtu. 
Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Canright, Mrs. Margaret M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Cranston, Earl, 8rd, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 
Crawford, Walter M., Chengtu. 
Crawford, Mrs. Mabel L., 125 North Grand 
Oakes Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
}Freeman, Claude W. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Freeman, Mrs. Florence M. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
+tGentry, W. Max (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Chengtu. 
Gentry, Mrs. Emily N., M. E. Mission, Chengtu. 
Sues, Miss Helen, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Havermale, Lewis F., M. E. Mission, Tzechow. 
Havermale, Mrs. Clara T., M. E. Mission, 
‘Tzechow. 
+Hill, Harry J. (M.D.), Tzechow. 
yLarkin, George R., Union University, Chengtu. 
Larkin, Mrs. Anna S., Union University, 
Chengtu. 
Lewis, Spencer, Chengtu. 
Lewis, Mrs. Esther B., Chengtu. 
+Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Chengtu. : 
Liljestrand, Mrs. Ethel H., M. E. Mission, 
Chengtu. 
Manly, W. Edward, M. E. Mission, Tzechow. 


Manly, Mrs. Florence B., M. E. Mission, 
Tzechow. 

Oster, Miss Harriet E. (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
Tzechow. 


Peebles, Miss Gladys A., care of Dr. Joseph 
Beech, Chengtu. 

Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), Union University, 
Chengtu. 

Starratt, Oscar G., Chengtu. 

Starratt, Mrs. Adelia D., M. E. Mission, 
Chengtu. 

Yard, James M., 31 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

Yard, Mrs. Mabelle H., 31 North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
CONFERENCE 


(Add to each field address, China) 


+Blanchard, Ralph W., Chungking. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Grace K., Chungking. 
Dudley, Mrs. Ola H. Chungking. ; 
Heller, Miss Blizabeth (contract), Chungking. 
+Hoople, Gordon D. (M.D.), 905 University 
Way, Syracuse, N. Y. , ; 
Hoople, Mrs. Dorothea B., 905 University Way, 
Syracuse, N. Y. a Le 
Lawrence, Benjamin F., M. E. Mission, Suining. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Jennie B., E. Mission, 
Suining. , 
MacDonald, Miss Lillian, Chungking. ; 
MacLean, Miss Sarah M. (R.N.), Chungking. 
McCurdy, William A., M. E. Mission, Chung- 
king. ots 
McCurdy, Mrs. Eleanor W., M. E. Mission, 
Chungking. ke af . 
+North, Wiilliam R., M. E. Mission, Chungking 
North, Mr. Sarah S., M. E. Mission, Chung- 
king. 
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Peat, Jacob F., M. B®. Mission, Chungking. 
Peat, Mrs. Emily G., M. E. Mission, Chungking. 
Pilcher, Raymond F., M. E. Mission, Suining. 
Pilcher, Mrs. Esther R., M. E. Mission, Suining. 
wire C. Bertram, 2328 Central St., Evanston, 


Rape, Mrs. Rebecca B., 2328 Central St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
Richardson, Miss Flora A. (nurse), Chungking. 
+Sutton, Leon FE. (M.D.), Chungking. 
Sutton, Mrs. Ruth F., Chungking. 


YENPING 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bankhardt, Frederick, Yenping, Fukien. 
Bankhardt, Mrs. Laura W., Yenping, Fukien. 
i ve Harry R., 1611 36th St., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Mary B. C., 1611 36th St., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huffaker, Miss Martha E. (nurse), Yenping, 
Fukien. 
Main, William A., Box 251, Shanghai. 
Main, Mrs. Emma L., Box 251, Shanghai. 
tOleen, Courtney N., Yenping, Fukien. 
Oleen, Mrs. Irene W., Yenping, Fukien. 
Paddock, Bernard H., 28 Cornelia Ave., Mill 
Valley, Cal. 
Paddock, Mrs. Marianne T., 28 Cornelia Ave., 
Mill Valley, Cal. 
Peterson, Charles F., M. E. Mission, Yenping. 
Peterson, Mrs. Dorothy Beaver, M. E. Mission, 
Yenping. 
Schaefer, Roland T., M. E. Mission, Yenping. 
Schaefer, Mrs. Esther Beyer, M. E. Mission, 
Yenping. 
Scheufler, Karl W., Yenping. 
Scheufler, Mrs. Ada M., Yenping. 
Skinner, James E. (M.D.), Yungan. 
Skinner, Mrs. Susan L. (M.D.), Yungan. 
{Steininger, Russell H., Yenping, Fukien. 
Toothaker, Frank M., Yenping. 
Toothaker, Mrs. Bessie E. H., Yenping. 
+Trimble, Charles G. (M.D.), Yenping, Fukien. 
Trimble, Mrs. Edith A., Yenping, Fukien. 


SOUTH FUKIEN 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hawley, Joseph W., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Hawley, Mrs. Harriett R., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Jackson, Miss Grace M., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Jett, Harry C., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Jett, Mrs. Wenona W., Yungchun, Fukien. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., Yungchun. 

Parlin, Mrs. Luceille S., Yungchun. 

Test, Miss Mildred C., Route No. 1, Mitchell, 
8. Dak. 


JAPAN 


(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Alexander, Robert P., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Alexander, Mrs. Fannie W., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. : 

Berry, Arthur D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., Aoyama Gakuin, 


okyo. 

Beiahenek Mrs. Gladys Davenport, Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. : ; 

+Bruner, Glen W., 12 C. Higashi Yamate 
Nagasaki. 
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Bree, Mrs. Edith W., 12 C. Higashi Yamate, 
agasaki. 
Bull, teal R., Ike Ue Cho 70, Kagoshima, 


Kyushu. 

Bull, Mrs. Blanche T., Ike Ue Cho 70, Ka- 
goshima, Kyushu. 

Coe, Miss Orpha M., Tokyo. 


Draper, Gideon F., M. E. Mission, Yokohama. 
Drapery Mrs. Mira H., M. E. Mission, Yoko- 


ham 
Pairelo, ‘Miss Nellie (contract), Aoyama Gakuin, 


Tokyo 
Gealy, Tired D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
oy Mrs. Mildred Rey Aoyama Gakuin, 


Hesvaoan Frederick W., 47 Kitamachi, 6 
Chorne, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Heckelman, Mrs. May D., 47 Kitamachi, 6 
Chorne, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

ie Charles W., 2287 Loring Place, Bronx, 


Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., 2287 Loring Place, 
Bronx, N. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Luella M., Aoyama Gakuin, 


Tokyo. 
Ihde, William A., Hokkaido, 2 Naibo Cho, 
Sapporo. 
Ane Mrs. Irene M., Hokkaido, 2 Naibo Cho. 
poro. 
dor Walter W. Higashi Yamate, Nagasaki. 
Krider, Mrs. Anastatia C., Higashi Yamate, 
Nagasaki. 
Luthy, S. Raymond, 5 Shimo Shirokane Cho, 
Hirosaki. 
Luthy, Mrs. Kittie F., 5 Shimo Shirokane Cho, 
Hirosaki. 
tMartin, J. Victor, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Martin, Mrs. Esther B., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 
Ogata, Sennosuke, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Ogata, Mrs. Fiki K., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
sheet Francis N., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 
Scott, “Mrs. ee MceL., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York Cit 
Shacklock, R. Floyd, 5 Shimo Shiro Kane Cho, 
Hirosaki. 
Shacklock, Mrs. Louise D., 5 Shimo Shiro 
Kane Cho, Hirosaki. 
Shaw, Mark R., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Shaw, Mrs. Alma D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Smith, F. Herron, Seoul, Korea. 
Smith, Mrs. Gertrude B., Seoul, Korea. 
Spencer, David S., 435 Furushinyashiki, Ku- 
mamoto. 
Spencer, Mrs. Mary P., 435 Furushinyashiki, 
Kumamoto. 
Spencer, Robert S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
150 Fifth Ave., 


Spencer, Mrs. Evelyn MceA., 
New York City. 
West, Ralph E., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
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KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 


Amendt, Charles C., Konju. 
Amendt, Mrs. Edith A., Konju 


tAnderson, A. Garfield (M. D. a 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Anderson, Miss Naomi A. (nurse), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Pyengyang. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., M. E. Mission, Seoul. 

ot fee Mrs. Ruth N., M. E. Mission, 


ul 
Becker, Arthur L., Seoul. 
Becker, Mrs. Louise S., Seoul. 
Billings, Bliss W., Chosen Christian College, 


Seoul. 
si pion Helen T., Chosen Christian Col- 
ege, 
Bunker, Dalzell A., Keijyo, Seoul. 
Bunker, Mrs. Annie E. (nurse), Keijyo, Seoul. 
Burdick, George M., Seoul. 
Cable, Elmer M., Seoul. 
Cable, Mrs. Myrtle C., Seoul. 
Carlson, C. Fridolf, Wonju. 
Carlson, Mrs. Elsie M. (nurse), ee 
Deming, Charles S., Seoul. 
Deming, Mrs. Edith A., Seoul. 


tFound, Norman (M.D.), Kongju. 


Found, Mrs. Annie C. (nurse), Kongju. 
Lacy, John V., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
sai Mrs. Mary as 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
1 
Lund, Miss Pearl B. (nurse), a he 
. E. Mission, 
Wonju. 


McManis, Mrs. Marion Wallace (R.N.), Wonju. 

Moore, John Z., Pyengyang. 

Moore, Mrs. Ruth B., Pyengyang. 

Morris, Charles D., Wonju. 

Morris, Mrs. Louise O., Wonju. 

Noble, W. Arthur, 34 Teido, Seoul. 

Noble, Mrs. Hattie W., 34 Teido, Seoul. 

Norton, Arthur H. (M.D.), Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. 

Norton, Mrs. Minnette S., Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. 

Payne, Miss Zola L. (nurse), 37 North Traub 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sauer, ‘Charles A., Yengbyen. 


Sauer, Mrs. Marguerite S., Yengbyen. 

Shaw, William E., Pyengyang. 

Shaw, Mrs. Adeline H., Pyengyang. 

Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), Severance 
Union Medical College, Seoul. 

Van Buskirk, Mrs. Harriet E., Severance Medi- 
cal College, Seoul. 


| Wachs, Victor H., Haiju. 
fb Wachs, Mrs. Sylvia A., Haiju. 
} Williams, Franklin E. 


C., Kongju. 
_ Williams, Mrs. Alice B., Kongju. 


II. SOUTHERN ASIA , 


MALAYA 


Anderson, Miss Margaret L. (contract), Anglo- 
Chinese School, Penang, F. M. S. 

Birlingmair, Miss M. Grace (contract), M. E. 
Mission, Singapore, S. S. 

Blasdell, "Robert A., Methodist Publishing 
House, Singapore, S. S.. 

Bowmar, Thomas W., Seremban, F. M.S. 

Bowmar, Mrs. Bertha H., Seremban, F. M. 8S. 

Cass, Miss E. Stella, M. BE. Mission, Kuala 
Lumpur, F. M. 8. 

Clemans, Miss Florence (contract), Anglo- 
Chinese School, Penang, S. S 


Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 30A Lorong Panjang, 
Malacca, 8. 8S. 

Dodsworth, Mrs. Anna §S., 30A Lorong Pan- 
jang, Malacca, Ss. 

Eklund, Abel, Klang, “Malaya. 

Eklund, Mrs. Ruth L., Klang, Malaya. 

Hoover, James M., Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 

Hoover, Mr. Ethel Y., oe Sarawak, Borneo. 

Horley, William E., Ipoh, F M. S8. 

Horley, Mrs. Ada BE. (nurse), Ipoh, F. M.S. 

Lee, Edwin F., Wesley M. E. Church, Singa- 
pore, 8. 8. 

Lee, Mrs. Edna Dorman, Wesley M. E. Church, 
Singapore, Ss: 
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Lewin, Mrs. Margaret R., Crookwell New South 
Wales, Australia, 
TMalmquist, Edward A., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Ipoh, F. M.S. 
Mayer, Philip F., M. E. Mission, Sitiawan. 
Mayer, Mrs. Emily P. (R.N.), M. E. Mission, 
Sitiawan. 
Nagle. 9 - Stewart, 2220 Poplar Road, Baltimore, 


Nagle, Mrs. Katherine T., 2220 Poplar Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Norton, Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore, 8. 8. 


Miss Clare, 
per: Walter G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 

Parker, Mrs. Alma §., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

}Patterson, Charles D., M. E. Mission, Singa- 
pore, S. S. 

nes Preston L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Peach, Mrs. Nora M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Proebstel, Lester, Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 

Pykett, George F., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Penang, F. M. 8. 

Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Penang, F. M. S. 

Roche, Raymond D., Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore, S. S. 

Shellabear, Miss Fanny E., M. BE. Mission, 
Singapore, S.S 

Shellabear, Miss Margaret A., M. E. Mission, 
Singapore, S. S. 

ae Floyd H., 3 Adis Road, Singapore, 


Sullivan, Mrs. Ella B., 3 Adis Road, Singapore, 


Swift, R. Dean, 67 Serangoon Road, Singa- 
pore, 8S. S. 

Swift, Mrs. Carol S., 67 Serangoon Road, 
Singapore, S. S. 

Zinn, Mrs. Anna A. (contract), Singapore, 8S. S. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Bielski, Miss Alice I. (nurse), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

TBittner, Linus H. (M.D.), Tijisaroea Mission 
Hospital, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Bittner, Mrs. Fern N., Tjisaroea Mission Hos- 
pital, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Bower, Harry C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Bower, Mrs. Mabel C., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. ‘ 
Bunker, Edward J., Methodist English School, 
Buitenzorg, Java. ' F 
Bunker, Mrs. Mary P., Methodist English 
School, Buitenzorg, Java. > 

Fankhauser, Miss Rosa E. (nurse), Buitenzorg, 
Java. 

Freeman, Mark, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Freeman, Mrs. Gwen J., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Howell, Miss Mary E. 
Sumatra. 

Klaus, Armin V., Kramat 19, Weltevreden, 
Batavia, Java. 

Klaus, Mrs. Susan F., Kramat 19, Weltevre- 
den, Batavia, Java. 3 ; 

Mansell, Harry B., 23 Hickle St., Uniontown, 


Pa. 

Mansell, Mrs. Ethel W., 23 Hickle St., Union- 
town, Pa. : 

Matthews, Joseph B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Tetehone! Mrs. Grace I., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


(nurse), Palembang, 
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Perkins, Raymond G. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Perkins, Mrs. Pearl MclL., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Prussner, August H., Kramat 19, Weltevreden, 
Batavia, Java. 

Prussner, Mrs. Florence M., Kramat 19, Welte- 
vreden, Batavia, Java. 

Redinger, Miss June B., 2 Gang Skolah, Welte- 
vreden, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Sadler, Miss Eva M. (R.N.), Mission Hospital, 
Tjisaroea, Java. 

Stamer, John P., Sinkawang, W. Borneo. 

Stamer, Mrs. Carrie C., Singkawang, W. Borneo. 

TVan den Noort, Joe, English School, Palembang, 

Sumatra, 

Van den Noort, Mrs. Hazel G., English School, 
Palembang, Sumatra. 

Worthington, Charles M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Worthington, Mrs. Pauline S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


NORTH SUMATRA 


Archer, Raymond L., M. E. Mission, Medan, 
Sumatra. 

Archer, Mrs. Edna C., M. E. Mission, Medan, 
Sumatra, 

Gottschall, Newton T., Tandjong Balie (Asa- 
han), Sumatra. 

Gottschall, Mrs. Lottie S. (nurse), Tandjong 
Balie (Asahan), Sumatra. 

Hall, Clyde J., Medan, Sumatra. 

Hall, Mrs. Mary B., Medan, Sumatra. 

Oechsli, Leonard, Banning, Cal. 

Oechsli, Mrs. Loula B., Banning, Cal. 

Olson, Miss Emma (contract), M. E. Mission, 
Medan, Sumatra. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 


tAkert, William, Methodist Publishing House 
Manila. 

Beckendorf, Arthur L., M. E. Mission, Malolos. 

Beckendorf, Mrs. Esther S., M. E. Missions, 
Malolos. 

Bernhardt, Charles J., Cabanatuan, Nueva 


Ecija. 

Bernhardt, Mrs. Alma B., Cabanatuan, Nueva 
Ecija. 

Bundy, T. Walter, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Bundy, Mrs. Clyda L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Cook, Orwyn W. E., American Union Church, 
Manila. 

Cook, Mrs. Helen T., American Union Church, 
Manila, 

Cottingham, Joshua F., Manila. 

Cottingham, Mrs. Bertha D., Manila. 

Herrmann, Carl C., M. E. Mission, Manila. 

Herrmann, Mrs. Florence E., M. E. Mission, 
Manila. 

Houser, Otto H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
City. 

Houses Mrs. Ethel M., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. ‘ ; 

Lyons, Ernest S., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 

Lyons, Mrs. Harriet E., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 

Moe, Rex R., M. E. Mission, Tuguegarao, 
Cagayan. Oe 

Moe, Mrs. Julia N., M. HE. Mission, Tugue- 
garao, Cagayan. Ae" : 

Moore, Joseph W., M. HE. Mission, Vigan. 

Peterson, Berndt O., M. E. Mission, Lingayen. 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., M. E. Mission, Lin- 
‘ gayen. 
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Rader, Marvin A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

acer, Mrs. Jean H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 

Rayner, Ernest A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


i 
Rayner, Mrs. Klara B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
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Riley, Herbert J., San Fernando, Pampanga. 
Riley, Mrs. Bernice R., San Fernando, Pam- 


anga. 
Stace sarniiel W., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 
Stagg, Mrs. Mary B., 442 Rizal Ave., Manila. 
tTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), Aparri, Cagayan. 
Taylor, Mrs. Frances W. (nurse), Aparri, Caga- 
yan. 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA 
BENGAL 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Archibald, Charles H., The Manse, Asansol, 


engal. 
Archibald, Mrs. Lillie L., The Manse, Asansol, 
Bengal. 
Byers, William P., Tamluk, Bengal. 
Byers, Mrs. Charlotte F., Tamluk, Bengal. 
Dewey, Halsey E., M. E. Mission, Suri. 
Dewey, Mrs. Hattie H., M. E. Mission, Suri. 
Gibbons, Ronald Scott, Salisbury, Mass. 
Griffiths, Walter G., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Griffiths, Mrs. Mabel Elwood, Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Henderson, George S., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 
Joyner, Eli B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Joyner, Mrs. Louise H., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Koch, Clinton H. S., Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colo. 
Koch, Mrs. Grace O., Iliff School of Theology, 


Denver, Colo. 
Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, 
Calcutta. 


Manley, David H., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Manley, Mrs. Cora M. (nurse), 3 Middleton 
St., Calcutta. 

+tMueller, Walter A., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Odgers, George A., 72 Corporation St., Cal- 
cutta, 

Odgers, Mrs. Doris S., 72 Corporation St., 
Calcutta. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, Bolpur, E. I. R,, Bengal. 

sae eee Mrs. Elise D., Bolpur, E. I. R., Ben- 


gal. 

Smith, Harold J., 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 

Smith, Mrs. Lillian A., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

Swan, Henry M., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta. 

pees Mrs. Edna L., 52 Tangra Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

auch Boyd W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

Tucker, Mrs. Lela P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Williams, Frederick G., Asansol, E. I. R., 
Bengal. 

Williams, Mrs. Irene H., Asansol, E. J. R., 
Bengal. 


BOMBAY 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Aldis, Stedman, Puntumba, Berar, Bombay. 
ale, Mrs. Ethel F., Puntumba, Berar, Bom- 


ay. 

Borgman, Joel E., Kampti, C. P. 

Borgman, Mrs. Elsa L., Kampti, C. P. 

Collier, William B., Basim Berar. 

Collier, Mrs. Ruth H., Basim Berar. 

Hill, Charles B., M. EB. Mission, Ajmer. 

Hill, Mrs. Glendora G., M. E. Mission, Ajmer. 

Lightfoot, Leroy, care of Mrs. E. O. Savage, 
Smith’s Creek, Mich. 

Lightfoot, Mrs. Grace S., Care of Mrs. E. O. 
Savage, Smith’s Creek, Mich. 





rei Albert A., ‘‘Holmwood,’’ Jubbulpore, 


Parker, Mrs. Luetta O., ‘‘Holmwood,’’ Jubbul- 
pore, C. P. ¢ 

Richards, Arthur, Bowen Memorial Church, 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 2 

Richards, Mrs. Jessie D., Bowen Memorial 
Church, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

Stephens, William H., Poona. 

Stephens, Mrs. Anna T., Poona. 

Warner, Ariel N., Nagpur. 

Warner, Mrs. Helen L., Nagpur. : 

Wood, Clarence L., M. E. Mission, Igatpuri. 

Wood, Mrs. Amber T., Igatpuri. ; 

Wood, Frederick, Taylor Memorial, Clare 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. . 
Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth L., 6 44th Ave., Lachine, 
Quebec, Can. 


BURMA 


(Add to each field address, Burma, India.) 


Abbey, Vere W., 2 Lancaster Road, Rangoon. 

Abbey, Mrs. Jessie N., 2 Lancaster Road, 
Rangoon. 

Baldwin, De Witt C., M. E. Mission, Pegu. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Edna A., M. E. Mission, Pegu. 

Bell, William W., 20 Ma-u-gon Road, Rangoon. 

Bell, Mrs. Rosetta G., 20 Ma-u-gon Road, 
Rangoon. 

Boyles, James R., Pegu. 

Boyles, Mrs. Marie W., Pegu. 

Clare, Maurice A., 27 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Clare, Mrs. Elsie B., 27 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Harwood, Harry J., 25 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 

Harwood, Mrs. Alma T., 25 Godwin Road, 
Rangoon. 

Jones, Benjamin M., 25 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Jones, Mrs. Luella R., 25 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Olmstead, Clarence E., Thongwa. 

Olmstead, Mrs. Katherine L., Thongwa. 

Riggs, Clarence H., 34 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Riggs, Mrs. Blanche S., 34 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Spear, Ray F., Twante. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, David G., Raipur, C. P. 

Abbott, Mrs. Martha D., Raipur, C. P. 
Auner, Orval M., Khandwa, C. P. 

Auner, Mrs. Nellie W., Khandwa, C. P. 

ci ee Frank D., Jagdalpur, Bastar State, 


Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., Jagdalpur, Bastar 
State, C. P. i 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Guse, Carl F. H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Guse, Mrs. Anna E., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

King, Earl L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

me Mrs. Edith B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Tee: John W., 120 Civil Lines, Jubbulpore, 
Lanham, Mrs. Daisy W., 120 Civil Lines, 


Jubbulpore, C. P. 
as oe S., M. E. Mission, Jubbulpore, 
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Scholberg, Henry C., Ortonville, Minn. 
Scholberg, Mrs. Ella C., Ortonville, Minn. 
Bee Walter E., M. E. Mission, Narsinghpur, 


Sikes, Mrs. Jane Wood, M. E. Mission, Nar- 
singhpur, C, P. 

Williams, Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 

Williams, Mrs. Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 


‘ GUJARAT 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


avy Royal D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Conley, Carl H., Nadiad. 

Conley, Mrs. Freda H., Nadiad. 

Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), Nadiad. 

Corpron, Mrs. Esther D., 115 Oakwood Ave., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. © 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 

Lampard, John, Baroda Camp. 

Lampard, Mrs. Susan H., Baroda Camp. 

Linzell, Lewis E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. . 
aon Mrs. Phila J., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Steepee, Miss Della E. (nurse), Nadiad. 
Templin, Leslie G., Baroda Camp. 
Templin, Mrs. Eloise M., Baroda Camp. 
Thomas, Wendell M., Jr., M. E. Mission, 
Godhra. 
Thomas, Mrs. S. Ruth B., M. E. Mission, 
Godhra. 
tYoung, Almon P., Industrial Institute, Nadiad. 
eee eg: Hazle S., Industrial Institute, 
adiad. 


INDUS RIVER 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Ashe, Mrs. Christine O., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Clarke, William E. L., 5 Garden Road, Karachi. 

Clarke, Mrs. Bertha M., 5 Garden Road, 
Karachi. 

Eldridge, George T., M. E. Mission, Ajmer. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Harriet F., M. E. Mission, 
Ajmer. 

Fawell, William C., Dixon, Neb. 

Fawell, Mrs. Lillian G., Dixon, Neb. 

Grey, Arthur L., Sheikh Mandah, Baluchistan. 
Grey, Mrs. Effie B., Sheikh Mandah, Balu- 
chistan. u 
Keislar, Mott, 3 Warris Road, Lahore, Punjab. 
Keislar, Mrs. Edna B. (M.D.), 3 Warris Road, 

Lahore, Punjab. : 
Paustian, Paul W., M. E. Mission, Ajmer, Pun- 


jab. 
Paustian, Mrs. Cornelia M., M. E. Mission, 
Ajmer, Punjab. 
Rugg, Earle M., Phalera. 
Rugg, Mrs. Ellen M. F., Phalera. 
Stuntz, Clyde B., 106 Park Ave., Madison, N. J. 
Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 106 Park Ave., 
Madison, N. J. 

Thompson, George B., M. E. Mission, Hyder- 
abad, Sindh. aes 
Thompson, Mrs. Vivian Shute, M. EH. Mission 

Hyderabad,. Sindh. 


LUCKNOW 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Badley, Theodore C., Lucknow. 
Badley, Mrs. Clara N., Lucknow. 
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Ballenger, Maurice G., M. E. Mission, Arrah, 
Bihar. 

Ballenger, Mrs. Esther N., M. E. Mission, 
Arrah, Bihar. 

Briggs, George W., 823 Morton Road, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Briggs, Mrs. Mary H., 823 Morton Road, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Calkins, Harvey R., 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 

Calkins, Mrs. Ida Von H., 37 Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. 

Faucett, Robert I., Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B., Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

Forsgren, Carl O., Methodist Publishing House, 

ucknow. 

Hyde, Preston S., Bareilly. 

Hyde, Mrs. Irene M., Bareilly. 

Insko, Myron O., Methodist Press, Lucknow. 

Insko, Mrs, Amelia A., Methodist Press, Luck- 


now. 
Lewis, L. Chester, Camp Sychar, Mt. Vernon, 


io. 

Lewis, Mrs. Mary T., Camp Sychar, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. : 

tMumby, Edward W., Christian College, Luck- 


now. 

Mumby, Mrs. Margaret S., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Perrill, Fred M., Ballia, U. P. 

Perrill, Mrs. Mary V., Ballia, U. P. 

Pickett, J. Waskom, 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 

Pickett, Mrs. Ruth R., 37 Cantonment Road, 
Lucknow. 

Porter? Reuben B., M. E. Mission, Lal Bagh, 
Lucknow. 

Porter, Mrs. Lenore E., M. E. Mission, Lal 
Bagh, Lucknow. 

Sheets, Sankey L., Christian College, Lucknow. 

Smith, S. Raynor, M. E. Mission, Gonda, U. P. 

peas Mrs. Geneva J., M. E. Mission, Gonda, 


+Thero, ‘Samuel G., Christian College, Lucknow. 
Thero, Mrs. Mabel S., Christian College, Luck- 


now. 

tThoburn, Wilbur C., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 

Tweedie, Earl R., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Tweedie, Mrs. Gertrude V., 150 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. 

Wellons, Ralph D., 519 E. Calhoun St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Wellons, Mrs. Willafred H., 519 E. Calhoun St., 
Springfield, Mo. 

ee James H., 88 Cantonment, Cawnpore, 
ndia. 

Wilkie, Mrs. Caroline, 88 Cantonment, Cawn- 
pore, India. 

Wilson, Franklin M., Cawnpore, U. P. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary G., Cawnpore, U. P. 


NORTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bogen Conway, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Boatman, Mrs. Caroline B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York Coty. 

Branch, M. Wells, M. E Mission, Moradabad. 

Branch, Mrs. May W., M. E. Mission, Morad- 


abad. j 
+Busher, Richard C., Naini Tal. 
Busher, Mrs. Jessie F., Naini Tal. 
Core, Lewis A., Budaun, U. P. 
Core, Mrs. Mary K., Budaun, U. P. 
Hanson, Harry A., 13 Edinboro Place, New- 
tonville, Mass. 
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Hanson, Mrs. Alice J. D., 13 Edinboro Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. < 

Harrington, Burritt C., 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Harrington, Mrs. Charlotte J. (nurse), 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hollister, John N., Dwarahat, U. P. 

Hollister, Mrs. Lillian H., Dwarahat, U. P. 

sone E. Stanley, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Jones, Mrs. Mabel L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
_York City. 

tLindsey, Howard W., Budaun, U. P. 

Lindsey, Mrs. Thera T., Budaun, U. P. 

Moffatt, Elbert M., Christian College, Luck- 


now. 

Moffatt, Mrs. Beatrice B., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Monroe, Charles H., 855 W. 36th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Monroe, Mrs. Laura J., 855 W. 36th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Nave, Julian W., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Nave, Mrs. Eleanor B., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Rockey, Clement D., Naini Tal. 

Rockey, Mrs. Helen C., Naini Tal. 


Rockey, Mrs. Mary H., M. E. Mission, 
Bareilly. y 

Sheets, Herman J., Theological Seminary, 
Bareilly. : 

Sheets, Mrs. Grace B., Theological Seminary, 


Bareilly. 
Titus, Murray T., Moradabad. 
Titus, Mrs. Olive G., Moradabad. 
Weak, Harry H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Weeks Mrs. Clara H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

West, John N., M. E. Mission Shahjahanpur. 
West, Mrs. Irene W., M. BE. Mission, Shahja- 


hanpur. 
Zabilka, William, Sitapur, U. P. 
Zabilka, Mrs. Sylva McC., Sitapur, U. P. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Aldrich, Floyd C., Aligarh, U. P. 

Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., Aligarh, U. P. 

Baker, J. Benson, Meerut, U. P. 

Baker, Mrs. Ida V., Meerut, U. P. 

Clancy, W. Rockwell, Muttra. 

Clancy, Mrs. Charlotte F., Muttra. 

Clemes, Stanley W., Delhi, U. P. 

Clemes, Mrs. Julia N., Delhi, U. P. 

pes Robert E., 38 W. Van Scoter St., Hornell, 


Crane, Mrs. Louise P., 38 W. Van Scoter St., 
Hornell, N. Y. 

{Fleming, Robert P., Philander Smith College, 
Naini Tal. 

Fleming, Mrs. Lily Haegert, Philander Smith 
College, Naini Tal. 

Henninger, Frank E., Meerut, U. P. 

Hepnineer, Mrs. Lucile B. (nurse), Meerut, 


Jones, Lucian B., Aligarh, U. P. 

Jones, Mrs. Nellie R. (nurse), Aligarh, U. P. 

Pace, J. Caperton, Muttra, U. P. 

Pace, Mrs. Mildred S., Muttra, U. P. 

tRankin, Robert C., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 

Rankin, Mrs. May S., Christian College, Luck- 
now. 

Robertson, John T., Roorkee, U. P. 

Robertson, Mrs. Amelia H., Roorkee, U. P. 

Tuck, Ernest E., 505 Union Blvd., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Tuck, Mrs. Helen G., 505 Union Blvd., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
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SOUTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Karl E., Clarence, Ia. 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Clarence, Ia. 

Buttrick, John B., English Church, Madras. 

Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., English Church. 
Madras. ’ 

Camp, Cecil L., Raichur. 3 

Camp, Mrs. Alice H. (nurse), Raichur. 

Coates, Alvin B., M. E. Mission, Gokak 


Falls. ‘ 
Coates, Mrs. Olive B., M. E. Mission, Gokak 
Falls 


alls. 
Dibble, Paul G., M. E. Mission, Madras. _ 
Dibble, Mrs. Marie L. B. (R.N.), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Madras. } 
tGabel, Clayton E., Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Gabel, Mrs. Alice H., Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Garden, George B., M. E, Mission, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. ae 
Garden, Mrs. Elsie Simester, M. E. Mission, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Garden, Joseph H., Belgaum. 

Garden, Mrs. Frances B., Belgaum. 

Gray, Walter G., M. E. Mission, Bangalore. 

Gray, Mrs. Florence H., M. E. Mission, Ban- 
galore. 

Harris, John D., Belgaum. 

Harris, Mrs. Alice B., Belgaum. 

Hilmer, Henry F., Kolar Town, M. P. 

Hilmer, Mrs. Matilda H., Kolar Town, M. P. 

King, William L., 19 Mount Road, Nungum- 
baukum, Madras. 

King, Mrs. Sara H., 19 Mount Road, Nungum- 
baukum, Madras. 

Kingham, James J., P. O. Cathedral, Madras. 

Kingham, Mrs. Grace W., P. O. Cathedral, 


Madras. 

TKnight, Herbert W. (M.D.), Methodist Hos- 
pital, Bidar. 

Knight, Mrs. Katherine A., Methodist Hos- 
pital, Bidar. 

Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. ; 

Lipp, Charles F., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Lipp, Mrs, Clara E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
TtNoyes, Harold G. (M.D.), Crawford Memorial 
Hospital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Noyes, Mrs. Bessie La R. (R.N.), Crawford 
Memorial Hospital, Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Olson, Zenas A., Bangalore. 
Olson, Mrs. Aetna E., Bangalore. 
Parker, Charles E., New Lane, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 
Parker, Mrs. Sarah T., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Patterson, John, Hyderabad, Deecan. 
Patterson, Mrs. Hleanora W., Hyderabad, 
eccan. 
Perkins, Judson T., Sironcha, C. P. 
Perkins, Mrs. Delia S. (R.N.), Sironcha, C. P. 
tPinckney, Charles E. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
Pinckney, Mrs. Lillian F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Ross, Marcellus D., Vikarabad, Decean. 
Ross, Mrs. Anne 8., Vikarabad, Deccan. 
Scharer, Charles W., M. E. Mission, Bidar. 
Scharer, Mrs. Elizabeth H., M. EB. Mission, 
Bidar. 
Seamans, Earl A., 213 Virginia Ave., Aspinwall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seamans, Mrs. Yvonne E. S., 213 Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 


(Add to each field address, Angola, Afriva.) 


Edling, Eddie E., Quessua, Malanje. 

Edling, Mrs. Leila C. (nurse), Quessua, Ma- 
anje. 

Gibbs, Austin J., Missao Americana, Quiongua. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Clara <A., Missao Americana, 
Quiongua. 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Quessua. 

Kemp, Mrs. Winifred F., M. E. Mission, 
Quessua. 

Kipp, Ray B., Quessua, Malanje. 

Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Quessua, Malanje. 

Klebsattel, August, Loanda. 

Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise S., Loanda. 

Lindquist, Miss Maria (nurse), 

Longworth, Harral A., 

Longworth, Mrs. Alice Ekstromer. 

ree William E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Nelson, Mrs. Julia B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Pierce, Elmer L., Missao Americana, Malanje. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., Missao Americana, 
Loanda. 

Shields, Robert, Loanda. 

Shields, Mrs. Louise B., Loanda. 

Stouffer, Miss Stella E., Loanda. 

Wengatz, John C., M. E. Mission, Malanje. 

Wengatz, Mrs. Susan T., M. E. Mission, 
Malanje. 

Withey, Herbert C., The Homestead, Camps 
Bay, C. P., South Africa. 

Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., The Homestead, Camps 
Bay, C. P., South Africa. 


CONGO 


(Add to each field address, Belgian Congo, 
via Cape Town, Africa.) 


Berry, Mrs. Priscilla MeC. (nurse), Kabongo. 

Brastrup, John E., Kapanga, Katanga. 

Brinton, Thomas B., Sandoa. 

Brinton, Mrs. Anna L., Sandoa. 

qrerett, Edward I., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

‘ity. 

Everett, Miss Helen N., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Guptill, Roger S., P. O. Box 108, Elisabethville. 


Guptill, Mrs. Constance S., P. O. Box 108, 
Elisabethville. 

Hartzler, Coleman C., Kabongo. 

Hartzler, Mrs. Lucinda P., Kabongo. 

Jensen, Miss C. Marie (nurse), Kapanga, 
Katanga. 


Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), Kapanga, Katanga. 
Piper, Mrs. Maude G., Kapanga, Katanga. 
Shields, William E., Elisabethville. s 
Shields, Mrs. Mildred L., Elisabethville. 
Smalley, Ray L., M. E. Mission, Elisabethville. 
Smalley, Mrs. Ruth H., M. E. Mission, Elisa- 
bethville. : 
Smyres, Roy S., M. E. Mission, Elisabethville. 
Smyres, Mrs. Esther Montgomery, M. E. Mis- 
sion, Elisabethville. ; 
Springer, John M., M. E. Mission, Likasi. 
Springer, Mrs. Helen R., M. E. Mission, Likasi. 


LIBERIA 


(Add to each field address, Liberia, Africa.) 


Adams, C. Virgil, Stokes Bible School, Mon- 
.Tovia. 

Adams, Mrs. Myrta W. (M.D.), Stokes Bible 
School, Monrovia. 


jEmbree, Revington L., M. E. Mission, Mon- 
rovia. 

Embree, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, M. E. Mission, 
Monrovia. 


Hall, Miss Anna E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
tHarley, George W., (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Monrovia. 
Harley, Mrs. Winifred J., M. E. Mission, Mon- 
rovia. 
Henry, Cyril H., Monrovia. 
Hooks, Miss Hattie A. T., Garraway, Cape 
Palmas. 
Feiss John H., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ity. 
Peters, Mrs. Hattie McD., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Price, Frederick A., Harper, Cape Palmas. 
Price, Mrs. Luna J., Harper, Cape Palmas. 
Robertson, Mrs. Friederika S., Jacktown, Sinoe. 
Starks, David D., Wissika, Cape Palmas. 
ae Mrs. Maude L. (nurse), Wissika, Cape 


almas. 
baycree Walter L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
Turner, Mrs. Fannie W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Williams, Walter B., Nana Kru, via Sinoe. 
ee Mrs. Maude W., Nana Kru, via 
inoe. 


RHODESIA 


(Add to each field address, Rhodesia, Africa.) 


Bjorklund, Miss Ellen E. (nurse), M. E. Mis- 
sion, Umtali. 
Bourgaize, Wilfred, Mtoko. 
tGardner, Willie C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it 


ity. 
Gardner, Mrs. Queenie R. (nurse), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
Gates, John R., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Gates, Robert C., Old Umtali. 
Gates, Mrs. Mildred C., Old Umtali. 
Greeley, Eddy H., M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
James, Henry 1., M. E. Mission, Mrewa. 
James, Mrs. Edith M., M. E. Mission, Mrewa. 
+Mauger, Frank G., Old Umtali. , 
Mauger, Mrs. Thelma G., Old Umtali. 
tTMontgomery, Stanley R. (M.D.), M. E. Mission, 
Nyadiri. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Janet Hyslop, M. E. Mis- 
sion, Nyadiri. 
Mullikin, Miss Pearl, Mrewa. 
Murphree, Marshall J., Mutambara. 
Murphree, Mrs. Azalia N., Mutambara. 
O’Farrell, Thomas A., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. , 
O’Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. ‘ 
Roberts, George A., Old Umtali. __ 
Roberts, Mrs. Bertha F., Old Umtali. 
Taylor, H. Erne, M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mae P, M. E. Mission, Umtali. 
Tull, Lawrence E., M. E. Mission, Mrewa. 
TWagner, Rush F., M. E. Mission, Mutambara. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address Portuguese Hast 
Africa, except Transvaal.) 
Bush, Raymond L., Sebring, Ohio. 
Gillet, Iva E., Box 45, Inhambane. 
Gillet, Mrs. Edith C., Box 45, Inhambane. 
Harkness, Kenneth McK., Manjacaze, via 
Laurenco Marques. 
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Harkness, Mrs. Marguerite 8S. Manjacaze, via 
Laurenco Marques. 

Keys, Pliny W., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Keys, Mrs. Clara E., Box 45, Innambane 

+Morton, Frederick (M.D.), Box 41, Inhambane. 

Morton, Mrs. Alice A., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Persson, Josef A., Box 75, Cleveland, Transvaal. 

Persson, Mrs. Henny R. (nurse), Box 75, Cleve- 
land, Transvaal. 

Pointer, James D., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn McN., Box 41, Inham- 
bane. 
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Rea, Julian S., M. E. Mission, Kambini. nay 
Rea, Mrs. Mary Porter, M. E. Mission, Kambini. 
+Sorensen, N. Johan, Box 45, Inhambane. 
Sorensen, Mrs. Elisabeth Munch (R.N.), Box 
45, Inhambane. 
+Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), Box 41, Inham- 


bane. 

Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., Box 41, Inhambane. 

Terril, William C. 37 St. Amant St., Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal. 

Terril, Mrs. Jessie G., 37 St., Amant St., Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal. 


V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 


(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 
Campbell, Buel O., 150 Vifth Ave., New York 


City. 

Campbell, Mrs. Myrta M. K., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Carhart, Raymond A., P. O., Box 115, Bis, 
Mexico City. 

Carhart, Mrs. Dora G., P. O. Box 115, Bis, 
Mexico City. 

Hauser, J P, Apartado 159, Puebla. 

Hauser, Mrs. Gold C., Apartado 159, Puebla. 

tIllick, C. Raymond (M.D.), Gante Street, 5, 
Box 115, Bis, Mexico City. 

Illick, Mrs. Lois 8. A., Gante Street, 5, Box 
115, Bois, Mexico City. 

+McGuire, Paul E., Apartado 55, Puebla. 

Salmans, Miss Edith, Apartado 51, Guana- 


juato. 
Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), Apartado 51, Guana- 


juato. 
+Smith, Matthew D., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Smith, Mrs. Loretta S., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Wellman, Coe R., Gante 5, Bis, 115, Mexico 


ity. 
Welbnae, Mrs. Esther, Gante 5, Bis 115, Mexico 
ity. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Panama and Costa Rica.) 


Bustamante, Armando O. (contract), 
2007, Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 

Bustamante, Mrs. Annie G. (nurse) (contract), 
_Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 

tFiske, Louis M., Apartado 1169, San Jose, Costa 

Rica, Central America. 

Fiske, Mrs. Marion E., Apartado 1169, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, Central America. 

Griffin, Miss Bertha (contract), 150 Fifth Ave 
New York City. 

Keyser, Miss Elsie J., Box 2007, Ancon, Canal 
Zone, Panama. 

Kniskern, Miss Florence A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Lee, Miss Alma G., Apartado 858, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

List, Miss Clara, Box 108, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
Panama. 

Marshall, Raymond E., P. O. Box 2007, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

tOliver, Walter, Sea Wall Church, Panama City, 

Panama. 

Oliver, Mrs. Anna S., Sea Wall Church, Panama 
City, Panama. 

pane Lloyd D., Apartado 75, Alajuela, Costa 


Box 


ica. 

Rounds, Mrs. Mayme J., Apartado 75, Alajuela, 
Costa Rica, 

Smith, James N., David, Chiriqui Province, 


-anama, 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth L., David, Chiriqui Province, 
Panama. 





+Swain, James O., Apartado 1169, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

Swain, Mrs. Nancy C., Apartado 1169, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


SOUTH AMERICA GENERAL 


+Irle, Charles A., Casilla 283, Santiago, Chile. 
Irle, pe Orpha C., Casilla 283, Santiago, 
hi 


ile. 

Miller, Miss Evelyn (contract), 32 East Santa 
Clara St., San Jose, Cal. : 

Stuntz, Hugh C., Dolores 407, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., Dolores 407, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


BOLIVIA 


(Add to each field address, Bolivia.) 
{Beck, Frank 8., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Beck, Mrs. Bessie D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
+Bell, Carl S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
er Mrs. Fannie G., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
+Clugston, Carl L., Casilla 118, Cochabamba. 
Clugston, Mrs. Rachel A. (R.N.), Casilla 118, 
Cochabamba. 
Cutting, Miss Helen F., Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 
Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 
ay red Orville D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Dunbar, Mrs. Ella B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
tGholz, Walter I., M. E. Mission, Cochabamba. 
Given, Miss Olive I., American Institute, 
La Paz. 
fHallet, John A., Casilla 118, Cochabamba. 
Hallet, Mrs. Zella York, Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 
tHodges, Burt T., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. 
Hodges, Mrs. Ruth D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
}+Horton, Herbert J., La Paz. 
Horton, Mrs. Ruth McGee, La Paz. 
+Howell, Kenneth L., American Institute, Casilla 
9, La Paz. 
Howell, Mrs. Nellie A., American Institute, 
Casilla 9, La Paz. 
tLampertz, Edward J., Cochabamba. 
McCray, Miss Hazel, Corry, Pa. 
MeKinney, Henry C., M. E. Mission, La Paz. 
McKinney, Mrs. Marie Maxwell, La Paz. 
Maxwell, Miss Ruth, Arlington, 8. D. 
Rusby, Miss Helen B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Smith, Stephen P., American Institute, La Paz. 
Sprague, Miss Florence, M. E. Mission, La Paz. 
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Verkler, Miss Bertha J., Casilla 9, La Paz. 

Washburn, John E., Casilla 118, Cochabamba. 

Washburn, Mrs. Grace J., Casilla 118, Cocha- 
bamba. 

TDWipiiebend, Irving, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Whitehead, Mrs. Virginia B., 150 Fifth Ave. 

New York City. 


CHILE 
(Add to each field address, Chile.) 


Arms, Goodsil F., Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Arms, Mrs. Ida T., Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Barnhart, Paul, Casilla 133D, Santiago. 

Barnhart, Mrs. Gertrude H., Casilla 133D, 
Santiago. 

Bass, Miss Emma R., Casilla 250, Concepcion. 

Bauman, Ezra, Cassila 362, Iquique. 

Bauman, Mrs. Florence C., Cassila, 362 TIquique. 

Becker, Miss Elva M., M. B. Mission, Santiago. 

Beyer, Miss Ruth D., College, Concepcion. 

Brown, Miss Anna, Gladstone, Ore. 

Bruneau, Miss Faye E., English College, 


Iquique. 
TBullock, Dillman S., M. E. Mission, El Vergel, 
; Angol. 
Bullock, Mrs. Katrina K., M. E. Mission, El] 
Vergel, Angol. 
Carhart, Walter D., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 
Carhart, Mrs. Ethel S., Casilla 89, Concep- 


cion. 

bed Floyd, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 

Crouse, Mrs. May C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
Depew, Miss Florence A., Casilla 89, Concep- 
cion. 
Downs, Miss Grace, Valley City, N. D. 
Dukehart, Miss Eleanor G., Concepcion. 
Floding, Miss Mary E., Concepcion. 
Francis, Miss Elizabeth D., English College, 
Iquique. 
Gardner, Miss Evelyn E., College, Santiago. 
TGriffin, Philip (contract), M. E. Mission, El 
Vergel, Angol. 
Griffin, Mrs. Ina G. (contract), M. E. Mission, 
El Vergel, Angol. 
Hartzell, Corwin F., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Hartzell, Mrs. Laura K., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Hauser, Scott P., Casilla 283, Santiago. 
Hauser, Mrs. Lora C., Casilla 283, Santiago. 
Herrick, John S., Casilla 89, Concepcion. _ 
Herrick, Miss Hazel B., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 
tHollister, Paul E., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 
Hollister, Mrs., Laura Singer, Casilla 89, Con- 
cepcion. 
Howland, Miss Bessie C., 
Cortland, N. Y. : 
Hull, Miss Olive I., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 
Humble, Miss Hester (contract), Casilla 283 
Santiago. j ; 
tIreland, Neal D., Colegio Americano, Casilla 89, 
Concepcion. : ; 
Ireland, Mrs. Nina K,, Colegio Americano, 
Casilla 89, Concepcion. ’ 
Keys, Miss Eudora R., M. E. Mission, Santiago. 
+Kinch, Francis M. (contract), M. E. Mission, 
Iquique. og . 
Kinch, Mrs. Carrie A., M. E. Mission, Iquique. 
Miller, Miss Hazel M., West Milton, lowa. 
Morse, Miss Dorothy (R.N.), Casilla 250, Con- 
cepcion. f ‘ 
Pflaum, William O., Casilla 720, Iquique. 
Pflaum, Mrs. Mame M., Casilla 720, Iquique. 
Poindexter, Mrs. Anna Porter, 1083 Shipping 
St., Salem, Ore. 
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tReed, Elbert E., Angol. 
Reed, Mrs. Marian H., Angol. 
Titopisce, Earl A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
t 


ity. 
Robinson, Miss Etha G., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Sellers, Miss Lelia H., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 
{Shelly, William A., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 
Shelly, Mrs. Geneva L., Casilla 89, Concepcion. 
Skinner, Miss Achsah, Iquique. 
Smith, Miss Jennie M., Collegio Americano, 
Concepcion. 
Snider, Miss Mary L., 636 E. 50th Place, Chi- 
eago, Ill 
Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 
Tuller, Miss Alice E., Casilla 130D, Santiago. 
Zimmerman, Arthur F., Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Edna D., Casilla 67, San- 
tiago. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


tAden, Fred, Rivadavia 6100, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Aden, Mrs. Anna P., Rivadayia 6100, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Batterson, Frank J., 814 Nicholas Ave., De- 
fiance, O. 

Batterson, Mrs. Nettie R., 814 Nicholas Ave., 
Defiance, O. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 231 Calle Alem, Junin, 
Argentina. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., 231 Calle Alem, Junin, 
Argentina. 

tGibson, Vernon C., 18 de Julio 2205, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margery S., 18 de Julio 2205, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Harper, Isaac B., First M. E. Church, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Harper, Mrs. Maud G., First M. E. Church 
Buenos Aires, Atgentina. 

Howard, George P., Corrientes 718, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecca D., Corrientes 718, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Liebner, Otto, Lavelle 341, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Liebner, Mrs. Frances B., Lavelle 341, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

tMaddock, Sayre P., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. 
Maddock, Mrs. Rhea B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
tMcCafiree, William P., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 
McCaffree, Mrs. 
Aires, Argentina. 
Smith, Earl M., Calle Turquia 231, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
Smith, Mrs. Bessie A., Calle Turquia 231, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
+Spear, Philip H., Colegio Americano, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Spear, Mrs. Gladys B., Colegio Americano, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Truscott, Basil R., Alem 52, Lomas de Zamora, 
Argentina, 
Truscott, Mrs. Annie F., Alem 52, Lomas de 
Zamora, Argentina. 
Truscott, Thomas A., Calle San Jose 1466, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Truscott, Mrs. Caroline J., Calle San Jose 1466, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
+Walters, Hillis P., 18 de Julio 2205, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
Walters, Mrs. Clara T., 18 de Julio 2205, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 
Warren, McKinley, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Warren, Mrs. Vanette H., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Elsie Wulfmeyer, Buenos 
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eer Arthur F., R. F. D. No. 4, Ypsilanti, 

Mich. 

Wesley, Mrs. Grace S., R. F. D. No. 4, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

ee Charles L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

‘ity. 

Yoder, Mrs. Jessie P., 150 Fifth Ave.,, New 

York City. 


NORTH ANDES 
(Add to each field address, Peru.) 


tBossing, Edward W., 79 Calle Union, Callao. 
Bossing, Mrs. Elsie G., 79 Calle Union, Callao. 
Brewster, Clyde W., Apartado 44, Huancayo. 


Brewster, Mrs. Mildred M., Apartado 44, 
Huancayo. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), Casilla 46, 
Callao. 


tGordon, Donald C. (M.D.), British American 
Hospital, Callao. : 

Gordon, Mrs. Helen Gary, British American 
Hospital, Callao. 

Hankin, Miss Katherine (R.N.), Casilla 46, 
Callao. 

Hoffman, Miss Jeanette, Casilla 123, Callao. 
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Howard, Miss Florence O. (R.N.), Apartado 
408, Lima. 

Johnson, Miss Serena (contract), Apartado 408, 
Lima. 

Kurath, Miss Louisa (nurse), Casilla 46, Callao. 

Lerch abies Eugene A. (M.D.), Casilla 46, 

allao. 

MacCornack, Mrs Harriet H. (R.N.), Casilla 
46, Callao. 

Mead, Miss Hazel E. (R.N.), Huancayo. 

Meredith, Miss Euretta, Box 157, Yellow 
Springs, O. 

Miller, Charles E., Casilla 123, Callao. 

Potter, Emerson C., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Potter, Mrs. Eva L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 

+Shurtleff, Malcolm C., Casilla 123, Callao. 
Shurtleff, Mrs. Florence J., Casilla 123, Callao. 
Snell, Clarence R., Apartado 327, Callao. 
Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Apartado 327, Callao. 
Stanger, Frank M., Apartado 408, Lima. 
Stanger, Mrs. Gertrude C., Apartado 408, 

Lima. é 
Stevenson, Miss C. Estella (nurse), Casilla 46, 

Callao. 


VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


BULGARIA 
(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 


Count, Elmer E., Place Slaveikov 12, Sofia. 
ae Mrs. Viette T., Place Slaveikov 12, 
ofia. 


FRANCE 
(Add to each field address, France.) 


Bracken, Miss Mary, Paris. 

Halsted, Alfred T., Le Foyer Retrouve, Char- 
vieu, Isere. 

Halsted, Mrs. Florence G. Le Foyer Retrouve, 
Charvieu, Isere. 

Wadsworth, Julian S., Chateau Thierry. 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Maie S., Chateau Thierry. 

Welker, Roy A. (contract), Ecole Foyer de 
Champfleury, Poissy (S. and O.). 

Welker, Mrs. Mary P. (contract), 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


GERMANY 
(Add to each field address, Germany.) 


Luering, Henry L. E., Ginnheimer Landstrasse 
176, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Luering, Mrs. Violet B., Ginnheimer Land- 
strasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth S., American School, Bitolj. 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC 


Simons, George A., 15 Elizabeth St., Riga, 
Latvia. 


NORTH AFRICA 
(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 


Blackmore, Josiah T. C., 125 Louisville Rd., 
Upper Tooting, London, 8. W. 

Blackmore, Mrs. Clarisse L. I., 125 Louisville 
Rd., Upper Tooting, London, S. W. 





Cooksey, Joseph J., 10 Rue Marceau, Belve- 
dere, Tunis. 

Cooksey, Mrs. Mary A., 10 Rue Marceau, Bel- 
vedere, Tunis. 

Frease, Edwin F., 5 Rue Joinville, Algiers. 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., 5 Rue Joinville, Algiers. 

Kellar, Frederick J., 18 Rue de la Sebkha, Tunis. 

Kellar, Mrs. Lillian G., 18 Rue de la Sebkha, 


Tunis. 
Kelly, C. Guyer, Box 269, Tunis. 
Kelly, Mrs. Eleanor A., Box 269, Tunis. 
Kiser, Stephen L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, Constan- 
tine, Algeria. 
Kiser, Mrs. Karen H. (nurse), 40 Ave. Bien- 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 
Lindsay, Norman W., Villa Belden, El Biar, 
Algiers. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Ruby L., Villa Belden, El Biar, 
Algiers. 
Lochhead, James L., 40 Ave. Bienfait, Con- 
stantine, Algeria. 
Lochhead, Mrs. Margaret B., 40 Ave. Mienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 
Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 40 Ave. Bien- 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 

Purdon, John H. C., care of Miss L. M. Gray, 
7 Blvd. de Grancy, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Purdon, Mrs. Catherine G., care of Miss L. M. 

Hom 7 Blvd. de Grancy, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and. 
Smith, Percy, Les Tourelles, El Biar, Algiers. 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah B., Les Tourelles, El Biay 
Algiers. , 
Townsend, Jacob D., Le Parlmeraie, Foyer 
Garcons, El Biar, Algiers. de 
Townsend, Mrs. Helen F., Le Parlmera 
Foyer de Garcons, El Biar, Algiers. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS 


(Add to each field address, Madeira Islands.) 


Duarte, Benjamin R., Rua de Estacada, Ma- 
chico. 

Duss. Mrs. Marie C., Rua de Estacada, Ma- 
chico. 

Haydock, Earl H., M. E. Mission, Funchal. 

Haydock, Mrs. Marguerite K, M. EB. Mission, 
Funchal. 
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RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


A 


Allen, Elma Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896-1906, 
Chile; 1914-1924, Central America, 5323 
Pitt St., New Orleans, La. 

Armand, Bertha K. (Mrs. 8. H.), 1910-1913, 
Philippine Islands, Butlerville, Ind. 


B 


Baker, Rachel S. (Mrs. A. H.), 1883-1913, 
South India, Watts Flats, N. Y. 

Bare, Esther G. (Mrs. C. L.), 1904-1923, North 
India, , Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly, 
ndia. 

Batcheller, Gertrude A. (Mrs. W. B.), 1903- 
1909, Foochow, 642 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Batstone, Alice N. (Mrs. W. H. aay 1902-1913, 
South India, 216 McDonnell St., Peterboro, 
Ont., Canada. 

Baughman, Mabel H. (Mrs. B. J.), 1907-1921, 
Malaya, Box 1020, Hendersonville, N. C. 
Beal, Bessie R. (Mrs. W. D.), 1904-1915, North 
India, 102 University Ave., Delaware, oO. 
Beebe, Robert C. (M.D.), 1884— 1923, Central 
China, 42 Route Chisi, Shanghai, China. 
Beebe, Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 1909- 
1923, Central China, 42 Route Chisi, Shang- 

hai, China. 

Berkey, Marguerite Lough (Mrs. Earl R.), 
China, 1922-1925, Norfolk, Neb. 

Bishop, Charles, 1879- 1922, Japan, 9 Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Jennie B. (Mrs. C.), 1880-1922, Japan, 
9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Nellie D. (Mrs. H. E), 1904-1910, 
Bombay, 714 Broadway, Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

Brown, Frederick, 1886-1914, North China, 
Cathway Causeway, Chaterham-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey, England. 

Brown, Agnes B. (Mrs. Frederick), 1886-1914, 
North China, Cathway Causew2y, Chater- 
ham-on-the-Hill, Surrey, England. 

Brown, Grow S., 1905-1917, Foochow, Costa 
Mesa, Cal. 

Brown, Emma C. (Mrs. G. S.), 1904— 1917, Foo- 
chow, Costa Mesa, Cal. 

Bruere, Elizabeth N. (Mrs. W. B.), 1921-1923, 
Bombay, Poona, India. 

Bruere, William W., 1880-1906, Bombay, Poona, 
India. 

Bruere, Carrie P. (Mrs. W. W.), 1886-1906, 
Bombay,, 24 Irwin Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Buchanan, Charles S., 1896-1922, Malaya 
and Netherlands Indies, 5511 Vernon Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Buchanan, Emily E. (Mrs. S.), 1897-1922" 
Malaya and Netherlands Jae 5511 Ver- 
non Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Buchwalter, Elizabeth McNeil (Mrs. A. L.), 
1887-1916, East Central Africa, 4690 Tomp- 
kins Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Buck, Carrie M. (Mrs. P. M.), 1872-1922, 
North India, Bareilly Theological Seminary, 
Bareilly, India. 

Burch, Miss Adelaide G., 1896-1919, South 
America, 131 South Manhattan, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
Byork, John, 1898-1921, Bengal, 701 Cook St., 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
Byork, Anna W. (Mrs. John), 1898-1921, 


Bengal, 701 Cook St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


C 
Cady, Hattie Y. (Mrs. H. O.), 1894-1905, West 
China, 2025 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Chaney, Ida F. (Mrs. J. W.), 1918-1921, Chile, 
1186 Borthwick St., Portland, Ore. 














Chew, Flora W. (Mrs. B. J.), 1899-1902, 
North India, Jagdalpur, C. P., India. 

Clancy, Ella P. (Mrs. D. C.), 1898- 1915, North- 
west India, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

Clark, Felicia B. (Mrs. N. W.), 1889-1918, 
Italy, 48 Madison Ave., Madison, INGIE 

Cleveland, M. Ella T. (Mrs. J. G.), 1887-1903, 
Japan, Box 512, Martinez, Cal. 

Compton, Harry, 1883- 1919, oe America, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 

Compton, Rebecca M. (Mrs. WD), 1883-1919, 
pope America, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity 

Craver, Laura G. (Mrs. S. P.), 1876-1920, 
Mexico and South America, 309 North 
Adams St., Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

Culshaw, Ruth C. (Mrs. J.), 1897-1916, North 
India, 7 Marshall Ave., Bridlington, York- 
shire, England. 

Curnow, James O., 1895-1919, West China, 3 
Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell Hill, London, 
England. 

Curnow, Mary E. (Mrs. J. O.), 1895-1919, West 


China, 3 Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell Hill, 
London, England. 


D 

Davis, George R., 1870-1919, North China, 
Tientsin, China. 

Davis, Maria B. (Mrs. G. R.), 1872-1919, North 
China, Tientsin, China. 

Davis, Mary C. (Mrs. F. G.), 1876-1920, South 
India, 825 W. 179th St., New York City. 

Davison, Florence B. (Mrs. C. 8.), 1905- 1920, 
Japan, 5309 Aldama St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Davison, John C., 1873- 1922, Japan, ‘2445 
Russell St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Dee: John O., 1890- 1925, India, Allahabad, 
ndia 

Denning, Margaret B. (Mrs. J. O), 1890-1925, 
India, Allahabad, India. 

Denyes, John R.., 1898-1921, Malaya, Lawrence 
College, ‘Appleton, Wis. 

Denyes, Mary O. (Mrs. J. R.), 1898-1921, 
Malaya, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Dodson, William P., 1885-1915, West Central 
Africa, 445 Sacramento St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Dodson, Catherine M. (Mrs. Ww. IPs); 1898— 1915, 
West Central Africa, 445 Sacramento St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Drees, Charles W., 1874-1924, Mexico, Porto 
Rico and Eastern South America. 


Drees, Mary C. (Mrs. C. W.), 1877-1924, 
Mexico, Porto Rico, and Eastern South 
America. 

E 


Ernsberger, David O., 1882-1922, South India, 
1769 East Villa St., "Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ernsberger, Margaret C. (Mrs. D. O.), 1901- 
1922, South India, 1769 East Villa St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


F 


Fisher, Miss Alice H., 1893-1918, 
America, Lima, N. 

Fox, Ellen W. (Mrs. D. O.), 1881-1905, Bom- 
bay, 630 Montgomery St., Albany, Ore. 

Fulkerson, Epperson R., 1887-1910, Japan, 907 
South Third St., Canon City, Colo. (On 
detached service with the Board.) 

Fulkerson, Anna S. (Mrs. E. R.), 1905-1910, 
Japan, 907 South Third St., Canon City, 
Colo. 


South 
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G 


Gilder, Louise B. (Mrs. G. K.), 1873-1920, Cen- 
tral Provinces, 7 Berlie St., Langfordtown, 
Bangalore, India. 

Greenman, Almon W., Mexico, Italy, and South 
America, 1880-1924, 353 West 117th: St., 
New York City 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. W.), 
Mexico, Italy, and South America, 1880- 
1924, 353 West 117th St., New York City. 

Guthrie, Adelina G. (Mrs. F. L.), 1900, 
Hinghwa, China, 5609 20th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 


H 


Hall, Christiania W. (Mrs. O. F.), 1901-1908, 
Central China, Dundas, Minn. 

Hammon, Miss Annie, 1914-1922, North Africa, 
16 Rue Khalona, Tunis, North Africa. 

Harnden, Miss Florence E., 1915-1922, North 
Africa, 3 Rue des Chenes, La Servette, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harrington, Mary 8. (Mrs. J. C. F.), 1895— 
1908 and 1915-1925, Chile, Box 535, Stockton, 


Cal. 

Hart, Caroline M. (Mrs. EB. H.), 1904-1913, 
Central China, Drew Seminary, Carmel, N. Y. 

(Herman, Ernest F., 1899-1922, Chile, 909 West 
36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Herman, Clementine G. (Mrs. E. F.), 1899-1922, 
Chile, 909 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hewes, George C., 1891-1916, North India, 

Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Hewes, Annie B. (Mrs. G. C.), 1894-1916, 
North India, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Hollister, William H., 1888-1921, South India, 
163 North Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio, 

Hollister, Emma H. (Mrs. W. H.), 1888-1921, 
South India, 163 North Sandusky St., Del- 
aware, Ohio. 

Huddleston, Oscar, 1906-1921, Philippine 
Islands, 920 East Costilla St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Huddleston, Leona L. (Mrs. O.), 1906-1921, 
Philippine Islands, 920 East Costilla St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hyslop, Mrs. Hannah J., 1902-1919, Chile, 
Santiago, Chile. 


J 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. H.), 1868-1902, Ben- 
gal, 803 D St., Belmar, N. J. 


K 


Kent, Florence Van D. (Mrs. E. M.), 1910- 

1918, West China, Chemung, N. Y. 

King, Edna H. (Mrs. H. E.), 1894-1923, North 
China, 615 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kupfer, Carl F., 1881-1918, China, Berea, O. 

Kupfer, Lydia K. (Mrs. C. F.), 1881-1918, 
China, Berea, O. 


L 


Lawson, Ellen H. (Mrs. J. C.), 1881-1917, 
North India, 262114 Haste St., Berkeley, Cal. 

Lawyer, Franklin P., 1906-1915, Mexico, 1193 
West 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lawyer, Amelia V. (Mrs. F. P.), 1906-1915, 
Mexico, 1193 West 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Long, Miss Estella C. (M.D.), 1900-1922, 
Eastern South America, 311 Grismer Ave., 
Burbank, Cal. 

Long, Flora S. (Mrs. C. S.), 1880-1890, Japan, 
237 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 

Longden, Wilbur C., 1883-1915, Central China, 
10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, China. 

Longden, Gertrude K. (Mrs. W. C.), 1883-1915, 
— China, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, 

ina. 
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Lyon, James, 1879-1924, India, Gomah, Grand 
Chord Line, Bengal, India. 

Lyon, Mrs. James, 1920-1924, India, Gomah, 
Grand Chord Line, Bengal, India. 


M 


McLaughlin, Mary L. (Mrs. W. P.), 1892-1921, 
Eastern South America, Calle Corrientes 
718, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

McNabb, Sarah C. (Mrs. R. L.), 1892-1904, 
China, 1524 College Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Mansell, Florence A. (Mrs. W. A.), 1888-1913, 
North India, 609 Normal Ave., Valley City, 
N. Dak. 

Marsh; Evelyn P. (Mrs. B. H.), 1898, Foo- 
chow, 307 West Seventh St., Sterling, Ill 
Mead, Samuel J., 1886-1909, West Africa, 323 

Date Ave., West Alhambra, Cal. 

Mead, Ardella K. (Mrs. S. J.), 1886-1969, 

ribs Africa, 323 Date Ave., West Alhambra, 
1 


al. 

Meik, James P., 1881-1922, Bengal, 120 South 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Meik, Isabella Y. (Mrs. J. P.), 1886-1922, 
Bengal, 120 South Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Meyer, Miss Ida M. (R.N.), 1920-1924. Chile, 
302 North Washington St., Watertown, 


Wis. 

Miller, William S., 1886-1922, Liberia and 
Angola, 710 Cumberland Sv., Baltimore, Md. 

Miner, George S., 1891-1924, Foochow; 1700 
San Jacinto St., Houston, Tex. 

Moore, William A., 1880-1918, South India, 
Solon, Me. 

Moore, Laura W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1884-1918, 
South India, Solon, Me. 


N 


Neeld, Emma A. (Mrs. F. L.), 1881-1913, North 
India, 1159 Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 

Nind, George B., 1900-1924, Madeira Islands, 
ne Middlesex Ave., Medford, Boston -55, 

ass. 

Nind, Mary G. (Mrs. G. B.), 1907-1924, Ma- 
deira Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., Medford, 
Boston 55, Mass. 


oO 


Oblinger, Bertha S. (Mrs. F.), 1876-1909, China 
ne Korea, 56 Sechshausertstr., Vienna XIV, 
ustria. 


£ 


Park, Wilhelmina J. (Mrs. G. W.), 1880-1922, 
Bombay, 1319 Madison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parker, Lucy M. (Mrs. A. C.), 1906-1909, Bom- 
bay, Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Pilcher, Mary G. (Mrs. L. W.), 1876-1894, 
North China, 417 Erie Street, Albion, Mich. 
Ports, Charles W., 1900-1920, Chile and 

Panama, 21114 Main St., Las Cruces, N. M. 
Ports, Rosa P. (Mrs. C. W.), 1909-1920, 
Panama, 21144 Main St., Las Cruces, N. M. 
Price, Emma Stockwell (Mrs. F. B.), India and 
Burma, 1901-1925, Homer, N. Y. 
Pyke, Annabel G. (Mrs. J. H.), 1873-1919 
hous China, 75 Route Ferguson, Shanghai, 
ina. 


R 
Reeder, John L., 1899-1924, Chile, 1727 Lyn- 
don St., South Pasadena, Cal. 
Reeder, Marion M. (Mrs. J. 1..), 1892-1924, 
on 1727 Lyndon St., South Pasadena, 
a 


Richards, Erwin H., 1896-1911, East Central 
Africa, 270 East College St., Oberlin, O. 


1924] 


Richards, Mary McC. (Mrs. E. H.), 1903-1911, 
East Central Africa, 270 East College St., 
Oberlin, O. 

Robinson, William T., 1880-1922, South 
America, P. O. Box 95, Comanche, Colo. 

Ross, Pearl T. (Mrs. 8. J.), 1918-1921, Liberia, 
2650 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ross de Souza, Maude G. (Mrs. C. W.), 1911— 
1919, South India, 7 Langford Road, Lang- 
ford Town, Bangalore, India. 


Ss 

Schilling, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. G. J.), 1893-1920, 
India and South America, 17 Riverdale Ave., 
Morristown, N. J. 

Schou, Louise E. (Mrs. K. J.),. 1878-1911, Den- 
mark, Thorsgade 40, Odense, Denmark. 

Schwartz, Lola R. (Mrs. H. W.), 1884-1918, 
Japan, care of Mrs. J. F. Steener, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Scott, Emma M. (Mrs. J. E.), 1877-1906, North 
undies 1312 Purdy Ave., Moundsville, W. 


a. 
Shellabear, William G., 1890-1921, Malaya, ! 


20 Whitman Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


* Shellabear, E. Naomi Ruth (Mrs. W. G.), 20 : 


Whitmar Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Shuett, Mary B. (Mrs. J. W.), 1898-1914, West 
eg Africa, 1715 Acacia St., Alhambra, 


al. 

Siberts, Mary F. (Mrs. S. W.), 1876-1908, 
Mexico and South America, 1781 Holly St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Simpson, John A., 1899-1921, Liberia, 621 
Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Simpson, Mattie H. (Mrs. J. A.), 1899-1921, 
gig 621 Sixth Ave., West Palm Beach, 

a 


Smart, William G., 1878-1925, Madeira Is- 


lands, Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, Madeira 
Islands. 
Smart, Eliza N. (Mrs. W. G.), 1878-1925, 


Madeira Islands, Caixa Postal 84, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. 

Smith, Sara O. (Mrs. L. C.), 1881-1896, Mexico, 
1361 West Boulevard, Cleveland, O. 

Smyth, Alice H. (Mrs. G. B.), 1884-1914, Foo- 
chow, 2509 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

sei teh Julius, 1873-1913, Japan, Glendale, 

al. 

Soper, Mary D. (Mrs. J.), 1873-1913, Japan, 
Glendale, Cal. 

Spangler, Martha T. (Mrs. J. M.), 1887-1908, 
South America, 643 Revere Place, Culver City, 


Cal. 
Stevens, Minnie P. (Mrs. L.), 1890-1894, 
China, R. R. No. 1, Box 9, Perris, Cal. 
Stuart, Rachel A. (Mrs. G. A.), 1886-1911, 
Central China, 3455 South Hoover St., Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
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a 
Taft, Marcus L., 1880-1912, North China, 114 
West 12th St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Taft, Mary W. (Mrs. M. L.), 1906-1912, North 
China, 114 West 12th St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tallon, Bertha K. (Mrs. W.), 1909-1911, 
Eastern South America, Rosario, Argen- 
tina, S. A. 


Thoburn, Ruth C. (Mrs. D. L.), 1899-1905, 
North India, M. E. Mission, Sitapur, India. 
Thomas, Elizabeth W. (Mrs. J. B.), 1889-1915, 
India, 915 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thomson, John F., 1866-1918, South Amer- 
ica, Calle Junin 976, Buenos Aires, Argen- 

tina, S. A. 

Thomson, Helen G. (Mrs. J. F.), 1866-1918, 
South America, Calle Junin 976, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Tindale, Matthew, 1892-1909, South India, 9 
ich Road, Bangalore, Benson Town, 
ndia. 

Tomlinson, Viola Van S. (Mrs. W. E.), 1906- 
1915, Northwest India, Oriska, N. Dak. 

Turner, Miriam S. (Mrs. C. J.), 1915, 
South America, 59 South Liberty St., Del- 
aware, O 


Vv 


Verity, George W., 1891-1915, North China, 
481 Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 


WwW 


Walker, Wilbur F., 1873-1908, North China, 
1214 B South Seventh St., Springfield, III. 
Walley, Louise M. (Mrs. J.), 1886-1913, Cen- 

tral China, Kuling, Kiangsi, China. 

Ward, Ellen W. (Mrs. C. B.), 1879-1909, Cen- 
tral Provinces, care of W. A. Ward, Nawagarh, 
P. O. District Manbhoom, Behar, India. 

Waugh, Jane T. (Mrs. J. W.), 1876-1910, North 
India, Richmond Villa, Naini Tal, India. 

Wilcox, Myron C., 1881-1908, Foochow, 519 
West Second St., Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Wilcox, Hattie C. (Mrs. M. C.), 1886-1908, 
Foochow, 519 West Second St, Mount Ver- 
non, la. 

Wilcox, Rita K. (Mrs. B. O.), 1912-1916, 
Malaya, 2022 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 
Withey, Amos E., 1884-1903, West Africa, 216 

North Marguerita Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Withey, Irene A. (Mrs. A. E.), 1884-1903, West 
Africa, 216 North Marguerita Ave., Alham- 
bra, Cal. 

Wolfe, Grace H. (Mrs. F, F.), 1908-1925, North 
Andes, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Wood, Ellen D. (Mrs. T. B.), 1869-1915, North 
Andes, 636 North Sprague Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Worley, Imogene F. (Mrs. J. H.), 1882-1915, 
Foochow, 8384 Oakwood Ave., Columbus, O. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
June 1, 1925 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year of .appoint- 
ment, the Branch under whose auspices she went out, and the Conference in which 


she is now working. 
A 
Abbott, Anna Agnes, 1901, Northwestern, Bom- 


ay. 
Abbott, Edna May, 1915, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 
Abel, Edith F., 1915, Topeka, Foochow. 
Adams, Jean, 1900, Philadelphia, Foochow. 


Adams, Marie, 1915, Northwestern, North 
China. ‘ . 
Albrecht, Helen R., 1921, Cincinnati, West 


Japan. } 
Aldrich, Sylvia E., 1922, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 
Alexander, V. Elizabeth, 1903, Cincinnati, East 

Japan. 
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Allen, Mabel E., 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 


Amburn, Emma E., 1918, Des Moines, Burma. 
Anderson, Edla V., 1924, Northwestern, North 


China, 
1911, Philadelphia, North 


Anderson, 
Africa. 2 
Appenzeller, Alice R., 1914, Philadelphia, Korea. 
‘Apple, E. Blanche, 1923, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
Ashbaugh, Adella M., 1908, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 
Ashbrook, Anna, 1914, Cincinnati, North India. 
Ashwill, Agnes, 1908, Cincinnati, Burma. 
Atkins, Ruth J., 1921, Minneapolis, Philippine 


Islands. 

Atkinson, Anna P., 1882, New York, Hast 
apan. 

Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, Bom- 


ay. 
Ayres, Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnati, Mexico. 


Mary, 


B 


Bachman, Mary V., 1923, Des Moines, Hinghwa. 
Been Edna G., 1916, Northwestern North 
ndia. 


Bacon, Nettie A., 1913, New York, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Babreabure, Lyra H., 1919, Topeka, North 
ina. 


Bailey, Barbara M., 1919, Topeka, East Japan. 

Bair, Blanche R., 1914, Des Moines, Korea. 

Baker, L. Catherine, 1907, Cincinnati, Kiangsi. 

Ball, Jennie L., 1915, Northwestern, Northwest 
ndia. 

Barber, Emma J., 1909, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Bare, Mrs. Esther Gimson (M.D.), 1905, North- 
western, North India. 

Barstow, Clara G., 1912, Pacific, Eastern South 
America. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, 1923, Pacific, Foochow. 

Bassett, Bernice C., 1919, Northwestern, East 

Japan. 
Bates, Grace M., 1922, Des Moines, North India. 


Battin, Lora I., 1920, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Baucus, Georgiana, 1890, New York, East 
Japan. 


Beach, Lucy W., 1920, Northwestern, North 


India. 

Bens. Elizabeth M., 1911, Philadelphia, South 
ndia, 

pee Mabel A., 1916, New England, West 

ina. 

Beck, Rosetta, 1914, Cincinnati, South India. 

Becker, Gertrude A., 1920, Minneapolis, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Bedell, Mary E., 1917, Columbia River, North 
China. 

Beissell, Ina Mae, 1924, Eastern South America 

Bennett, F. Mabelle (contract), 1923, Balti- 
more, Mexico. 

Benthien, Elizabeth M., 1895, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 

Betow, Emma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Betz, Blanche A., 1907, Northwestern, Mexico. 

Beven, Georgia H., 1922, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

Bjorklund, Sigrid C., 1920, New England, 


Hinghwa. 
Blackburn, Frances, (contract), 1922, North- 
western, North Andes. 


Blackburn, Kate B., 1892, Northwestern, Bul- 
garia. 

Blackstock, Anna, 1913, Baltimore, North India. 

Blackstock, Constance E., 1914, Philadelphia, 
North India. 

Blair, Katherine A., 1888, Cincinnati, Bengal. 

lope Mabned M., 1913, Topeka, Philippine 

slands. 
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Blasdell, Jennie A., 1917, Cincinnati, Bombay. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G.. 1897, Des Moines, North- 
west India. 

Boddy, Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Bodley, Ellison W., 1915, Pacific, East Japan. 

Boles, Lulu A., 1923, Topeka, Bengal. 

Bonafield, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Central China. 

Bording, Maren P., 1916, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands and Korea. 

Bortell, Pearl, 1925, Philadelphia, Eastern South 
America. 

Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, North India. 

Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Bowen, Alice (contract), 1921, Cincinnati, Cen- 
tral China. 

Bragg, Jessie A., 1914, Topeka, Lucknow. 

eee Margaret, 1922, Northwestern, West 

ina. 

Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, West 
China. 

Brethorst, S. Marie, 1913, Minneapolis, West 
China. 

Backer Mary, 1923, Northwestern, Northwest 
ndia. 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, 
North China. 

Brooks, Jessie, 1907, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. 

Brown, Edna B., 1920, New York, Eastern South 
America. 

Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, 1913, Cincinnati, Korea. 

mies M. Marguerite, 1920, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 

Bunce, Thirza E., 1908, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), 1922, Columbia 
River, Indus River. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda O., 1922, Cincinnati, Cen- 
tral China. 

Butterfield, Nellie E., 1922, Pacific, Mexico. 

Butts, Ethel, 1920, Columbia River. Korea. 


Des Moines, 


Cc 
Caldwell, Ruth M., 1922, Northwestern, North 


China. 
Calkins, Ethel M., 1915, Topeka, North India. 
Caris, Clara A., 1914, Cincinnati, West China. 
Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), 1887, New York, 
G an 9 i beth 
arlyle, Elizabeth M., 1920, Columbia River, 
North China. ie 
Carncross, Flora M., 1908, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 
Carpenter, Mary F. (contract), Bengal. 
Carr, Rachel C., 1909, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Carson, Anna, 1913, Northwestern, Philippine 
rs Tend: 
astle, Belle, 1915, Northwestern, West China. 
Chadwick, Freda P., 1920, Philadelphia, Nether- 
Chain, Mees 
affin, Mrs. Anna B., 1917, Des Moines, Korea. 
Chappell, Mary H., 1912, Cincinnati, East 


Japan. 
Charles, Bertha D., 1912, Cincinnati, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Chase, Laura, 1915, New England, East Japan. 
pe aaa oe 1914, re Moines, East Japan. 
eney, onona - 1918, North 
cert China. cu ae 
yhesney, Louise, 1922, Des Moines, Foochow. 
Chilson, Elma M., 1911, Topeka, Gujarat. i 
et mero Lydia D., 1913, Des Moines, Indus 
iver. 
Church, Marie E., 1915, Columbia River, Kor 
Clancy, M. Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, Northwest 


India. 

Clark, Faith A., 1921, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 

Clark, Grace, 1911, Columbia River, Rhodesia. 
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Clark, Jessie E., 1918, Northwestern, Central 
Provinces. 

Cliff, Minnie B., 1913, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Eee. Marie I., 1921, Des Moines, Northwest 


India. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Cochran, Ruth E., 1912, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 

Colony, Lucile, 1922, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Somos Joy E., 1923, Philadelphia, South 
ndia. 

Cone, Maud E., 1923, Columbia River, Angola. 

Conn, C. Elbertha, 1920, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Conrow, Marion L., 1922, Topeka, Korea. 

Copley, Ruth H., 1918, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 

Corbett, Lila M., 1920, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Cornelison, Bernice, 1922, Columbia River, 
Eastern South America. 

Corner, Sula Marie, 1924, Columbia River, 
Bombay. ¥ 

Couch, Helen, 1916, Philadelphia, West Japan. 

Cowan, Celia M., 1920, Columbia River, West 
China. 

Cox, Ruth M., 1921, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Crandall, Jessie R., 1920, Pacific, Malaya. 

Crane, Edith M., 1904, Northwestern, Central 
China. 

Craven, Norma, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Creek, Bertha M., 1905, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 

Cross, Cilicia L., 1913, Minneapolis, Angola. 

Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Culley, Frances E., 1924, New York, Central 
China. 

Currier, Grace M., 1919, Des Moines, France. 

Curtice, Lois K., 1914, New England, East 
Japan. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1892, New York, 
Korea. 

D 


Dalrymple, Marion E., 1918, New England, 
Lucknow. 

Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, East Japan. 

Daniels, Martha J., 1923, Philadelphia, Mexico. 

Daniels, Ruth N., 1920, Topeka, Central China. 

Danner, Ruth M., 1917, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., 1923, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Davis, Dora, 1900, Northwestern, Bulgaria. 

Davis, Grace C., 1908, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 

Davis, Hazel, 1919, Northwestern, Philippine 
Islands. 

Davis, Helen T., 1923, Minneapolis, South India. 

Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Lucknow. 

Davis, Lois L., 1923, Columbia River, West 
Japan. oa 

Deam, Mary L., 1919, Northwestern, Philip- 
pine Islands. is 

Decker, Marguerite M., 1905, Pacific, Philip- 
pine Islands. ; : 

Dennis, Viola B., 1919, Cincinnati, North India. 

Denny, Etta A., 1921, Topeka, Foochow. 

Desjardins, Helen, 1918, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Dicken, Ethel M., 1919, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Dickerson, Augusta, 1888, Philadelphia, East 


Japan. 

Dickinson, Emma E., 1897, New York, East 
Japan. 

Dickinson, Jennie M., 1920, New England, 
Malaya. 


Dillenbeck, Nora M., 1913, New York, North 
China. 

Dillingham, Grace L., 1911, Pacific, Korea. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, 
Lucknew: 
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Dodd, Stella L. (M.D.), 1921, Des Moines, 
South India, 

Doddridge, Eathel V., 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Donohugh, Emma E., 1919, Philadelphia, North- 
west India. 

Doves Agnes C. W., 1920, Columbia River, Bom- 


ay. 
Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, Hast 
Japan. 
Drepenen, Mildred G., 1920, Northwestern, Bom- 
ay. 
Drummer, Martha A., 1906, Pacific, Angola. 
Dudley, Rosa E., 1907, Columbia River, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Dunn, Olive, 1921, Northwestern, North India. 
Dunton, Dorothy K., 1923, Cincinnati, North 
India. 
Duryea, Grace L. (contract), 1921, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. : 
Dyer, Addie C., 1917, Cincinnati, Mexico. 
Dyer Clara P., 1907, New England, North 
ina. 


E 


Haton, Mary Jane, 1917, Cincinnati, Italy. 

Ebersole, Stella, 1921, Minneapolis, Burma. 

Edborg, Vera M., 1923, Minneapolis, Java. 

Eddy, Mabel L., 1920, Northwestern, Bombay. 

Eddy, Mrs. S. W., 1902, Cincinnati, Bombay. 

Edwards, Jessie E. (contract), 1921, North- 

western, Foochow. 

Bhly, Emma L., 1912, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Hide, Mary L., 1920, Des Moines, Yenping. 

Elliott, Bernice E., 1914, Northwestern, Bombay. 

Ellison, Grace P., 1912, Topeka, West China. 

Emery, Phebe E., 1916, Topeka, North India. 

English, Marguerite C., 1921, New England, 
Korea. 

Eno, Enola, 1915, Des Moines, Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow. 

Eno, Eula (M.D.), 1922, Des Moines, Central 
China. 

Erbst, Wilhelmina, 1909, Minneapolis, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Ericson, Judith, 1906, Topeka, South India. 

Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 

Evans, Alice A., 1895, Des Moines, South India. 

Evans, Mary A., 1913, New England, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Hverley, Garnet M., 1924, Topeka, Northwest 
India, 


F 


Fales, Cora, 1918, Northwestern, Central Proy- 
inces, 

Farmer, Ida A., 1917, New York, Northwest 

India. 

Fearon, Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North China. 

Fehr, Vera J., 1919, Cincinnati, West Japan. 

Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), 1917, Columbia River, 
Gujarat. 

Ferris, Helen, 1922, Cincinnati, Kiangsi. 

Field, Ruth, 1918, Columbia River, Bengal. 

Finlay, Annette, 1920, Cincinnati, Philippine 
Islands. 

Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, West Japan. 

Fisher, Fannie F., 1895, Northwestern, South 
India. 

Fisher, Mrs. Mabel G., 1917, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 

Flessel, Anna M., 1923, New York, West China. 

Forsyth, Estella M., 1907, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., 1921, Topeka, West China. 

Foster, Ina Lee, 1924, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. 

Foster, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, Italy. 

Fox, Eulalia E., 1913, Northwestern, Central 


China. 
Frantz, Ida F., 1914, Cincinnati, North China. 
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Frazey, H. Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foochow. _ 

Fredericks, Anna E., 1915, New York, Kiangsi. 

Fuller, Edna H., 1924, Pacific, Hinghwa. 

Fuller, Marjorie A., 1920, Northwestern, Rho- 
desia. 


G 
Gabrielson, Winnie M., 1908, Topeka, North 


ndia. 
Galleher, Helen M., 1924, Cincinnati, Yenping. 
Gard, Blanche A., 1920, Topeka, East Japan. 
Garden, Frances E., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
India. 
Gaylord, Edith F., 1913, Des Moines, Korea. 
Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1917, Northwestern, North 
India. 
Gilliland, Helen C., 1918, Pacific, Eastern South 
America. 
Gaines, Gertrude, 1896, New England, North 
hina. 
Gilmore, Erastine B., 1920, New England, Mexico. 


.Glassburner, Mamie F., 1904, Des Moines, 
Yenping. 

Glover, Eljla E., 1892, New England, North 
China. 

Godfrey, Annie L., 1912, Columbia River, 
Gujarat. 


Golisch, Anna L., 1908, Des Moines, Central 
China. 
Goodall, Annie, 1911, Des Moines, Bombay. 


Cote, Laura, 1924, Northwestern, North 

hina. 

Goodman, Zora E., 1924, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Goodwin, Lora C., 1915, Northwestern, East 
Japan. 


Gould, Olive L., Des Moines, Central Provinces. 

Graf, Martha A., 1922, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, Bengal. 

Greene, Leola M., 1920, Northwest, Central 
Provinces. 

Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, North- 
west India. 

Greer, Lillian P., 1917, Topeka, North China. 

Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, North China. 

Grennan, Elizabeth M., 1921 (contract), North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 

Griffin, Alta I., 1921, Northwestern, South India. 

ee Martha A., 1912, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

cy cis Pansy P., 1920, Philadelphia, North 

ina. 
Griffiths, Mary B., 1888, Des Moines, East Japan. 
Grove, Nelda L., 1919, Topeka, Korea. 


5 H 
Hadden, G. Evelyn, 1913, Pacific, North India. 


Hagen, Olive I., 1919, Northwestern, West 

Japan. 

Beepenny, M. Lillian, 1914, Pacific, North 
ina. 


Hall, Ada B., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Hall, Dorcas, 1922, Philadelphia, Central Proy- 
inces. 

Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), 1890, New York, 
Korea. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., 1918, Topeka, Foochow. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 1921, Topeka, Foo- 


chow. 

Hencosk, Mrs. Nellie D., 1920, Baltimore, South 
ndia, 

Hanks, HE. Gertrude, 1920, Philadelphia, North 
Andes. 

Hannah, Mary L., 1924, New England, Gujarat. 

Hansing, Ovidia, 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Harb, Mabel E., 1924, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Hardie, Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North India. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, 1922, Topeka, Lucknow. 
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Harger, Gladys B., 1919, Northwestern, West 
hina. 

Harris, Alice C., 1920, New England, North 
India. 

Harrod, Anna M., 1919, Northwestern, South 
India. 

Hartford, Mabel C., 1887, New England, Yen- 
ping. 

Hartung, Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Eastern South 
America. . : 

Harvey, Ruth M., 1923, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Hatch, Hazel A., 1920, Topeka, Korea. 

Hawkins, Sallie C., 1921, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. : 

Hayes, Virginia, 1923, Cincinnati, North Andes. 

Haynes, E. Irene, 1906, New York, Korea. 

Heath, Frances J. (M.D.), 1913, New York, 
North China. 


Heath, Neva (contract), 1923, Minneapolis, 
Mexico. 

Heaton, Carrie A., 1893, Northwestern, East 
Japan. 


Heist, Laura, 1921, Columbia River, Gujarat. 

Helm, Mabel, 1924, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), 1923, New York, 
Foochow. 

Hendrick, Rhoda G. (M.D.), 1923, North- 
western, South India. 

Hermistone, Margaret I. W., 1919, New Eng- 
land, Northwest India. 

Hess, Margaret I., 1913, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Hess, Stella A., 1914, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

Hewson, Marguerite E., 1922, Columbia River, 
Philippine Islands. 

Highbaugh, Irma, 1917, Topeka, North China. 

Hill, Clara M. (contract), 1921, New England, 
Mexico. 

Hillman, Mary R., 1900, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Hoath, Ruth, 1916, Topeka, North India. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, 1915, Northwestern, North 


China. 
Hobart, Louise, 1912, Northwestern, North 
China. 
Hoddinott, Lucerne, 1921, Cincinnati, Foochow. 
Hoffman, Carlotta E., 1906, Northwestern, 


Northwest India. 
es Thekla A., 1924, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 
Hoge, Elizabeth, 1892, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 
Holder, Edna, 1922, Columbia River, Bombay. 
Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. ; 
Hollister, Grace A., 1905, Cincinnati, Mexico: 
ee Bessie A., 1922, New England, Central 
ina. 
Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, Indus River 
Holman, Sarah C., 1914, Minneapolis, North- 
west India. 
Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West China. 
Holway, Ruth E., 1924, New England, North 
Andes. 
Honnell, Grace L., 1920, Topeka, North India. 


Hosford, Ruby C., 1918, Topeka, Eastern 
South America. 
Householder, C. Ethel, 1913, Topeka, West 


China. 
Howey, Harriett, 1916, Cincinnati, West Japan. 
Hu King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, Foo- 


chow. 
Huff, Edyth A., 1920, Des Moines, Central 
rovinces. 
(M.D.), 


Huffman, Loal E. 
Northwest India. 
Hughes, M. Pearl, 1923, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Hulbert, Esther L., 1923, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hulbert, Jeannette C., 1914, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Hunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Hunt, Faith A., 1914, Minneapolis, Kiangsi. 
Hurlbut, Floy, 1913, Topeka, Foochow. 
Huser, Minnie, 1923, Cincinnati, 
China. 


1911, Cincinnati, 


Central 
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Hutchens, Edna M., 1921, Northwestern, Luck- 
now. 
Hyneman, Ruth E., 1915, Cincinnati, Lucknow. 


I 


Illingworth, Charlotte J., 1898, Philadelphia, 
Burma. 

Irwin, Alice A., 1923, Cincinnati, Eastern South 
America. 


J 


Jackson, C. Ethel, 1902, Northwestern, Malaya. 
eg Evelyn R., 1922, Minneapolis, North 
ndia. 
Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, North 
China. 
Jayne, Ruth E., 1924, Pacific, Foochow. 
Jenkins, Mary E., 1921, Topeka, North China. 
Jewell, Amy L., 1924, New York, Malaya. _ 
Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 1883, New York, 
North China. 
Johanson, Maria A. J., 1915, Topeka, Bengal. 
Johnson, Eda L., 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 
Johnson, Katherine M., 1912, Baltimore, Mexico. 
Jones, Dorothy, 1903, Northwestern, West China. 
Jones, Edna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 
Jones, Jennie D., 1911, Des Moines, Foochow. 
Jones, Joan C., 1920 (contract), New York, 
Gujarat. 
sony Laura E. (M.D.), 1919, New York, West 
ina. 
Jonté, Louise M., 1922, Topeka, South India. 
Justin, Catherine L., 1923, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Justin, Florence L. (contract), 1923, Topeka, 
Lucknow. 


K 


Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 
Keeney, Dorothea L., 1920, New York, Foochow. 
eer Alta P., 1924, Minneapolis, Northwest 
ndia. 
Keister, Ida M., 1922, Minneapolis, West China. 
Kellogg, Nora E., 1921, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 
Kennard, Ada M., 1924, Pacific, North India. 
Kennard, Olive E., 1914, Pacific, North India. 
Kenyon, Carrie C., 1917, Philadelphia, Malaya. 
Keslet, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central China. 
Ketring, Mary (M.D.), 1888, Cincinnati, Gujarat. 
Kilburn, Elizabeth H., 1919, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 
King, Charlotte, 1919, Northwestern, Burma. 
King, Sarah, 1923, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
King, Winifred E., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 
Kintner, Lela, 1922, Cincinnati, Burma.. 
Kinzly, Katherine M,, 1923, New York, Bengal. 
Kipp, Cora L. (M.D.), 1910, Northwestern, 
Indus River. } 
Kipp, Julia I., 1906, Northwestern, Indus Rive 
Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), 1924, Cin- 
cinnati, Malaya. Bay, 
Klinefelter, Mary A., 1922, Pacific, Philippine 
Islands. 

Klingeberger, Ida M., 1924, Topeka, Northwest 
India. 

Knapp, Elsie L., 1912, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Knowles, Grace M., 1920, Des Moines, Bengal. 

Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, North 


pine Islands and Korea. 


L 


Landrum, Margaret D., 
Lucknow. : 
Lane, Ortha M., 1919, Des Moines, North China. 
Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1920, Pacific, North China. 
Larsson, Marie E., 1911, Topeka, West China. 


1909, Northwestern, 
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Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Laurence, Mabel C., 1914, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 

Lawrence, Birdice E., 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 


pet Anne If., 1885, Des Moines, Northwest 

ndia. 

Lawson, Christina H., 1892, New York, Bombay. 

Lawson, Ellen L., 1917, Cincinnati, Indus River. 

Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 1911, North- 
western, Gujarat. 

Lebeus, Martha, 1897, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Lee, Elizabeth M., 1914, Philadelphia, West 
Japan. 

Lee, Mabel, 1903, Minneapolis, East Japan. 

Lefforge, Roxie, 1918, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Lentz, Grace Z., 1920, Pacific, Central China. 

Leslie, Grace E., 1923, New York, Central China. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 1910, Des Moines, North 
China. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foochow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Linam, Alice, 1895, New York, Yenping. 

ce Anna C., 1908, New England, West 

ina. 
Livermore, Melva A., 1897, Topeka, Northwest 


India. 

Lochhead, Gertrude C., 1922, Philadelphia, 
France. 

Loomis, Jean, 1912, Pacific, West China. 

Loper, Ida G., 1898, New York, North India. 

Loucks, Blanche H., 1917, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

Loveless, Emilie R., 1919, New York, North 
Africa. 


Low, Nellie, 1913, Cincinnati, South India. 
Ludgate, Abbie M., 1919, Northwestern, Luck- 


now. 
Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West China. 


M 


Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 

MaclIntire, Frances W., 1916, New England, 
East Japan. 

Madden, F. E. Pearl, 1916, Philadelphia, Bengal. 

Maddox, Grace, 1920 (contract), Des Moines, 


Kiangsi. 
Mildred A., 1921, 


Malberg, 
Malaya. 

Maltby. Christine, 1923, Topeka, Mexico. 

Manchester, Ruth C., 1919, New England, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Manly, Grace E., 1924, Cincinnati, West China. 

Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Manning, Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West China. 

Marker, Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Marriott, Jessie A., 1901, New England, Hinghwa. 

Marsh, Mabel C., 1910, Topeka, Malaya. 

Martin, Clara, 1897, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Martin, Emma A. (M.D.), 1900, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Mase. Florence W., 1898, Des Moines, South 
ndia. 

Mason, Florence P., 1917, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Mason, Inez D., 1915, New England, Lucknow. 

rota Florence F., 1924, Des Moines, Bom- 
ay. 

Matthew, Helen, Indus 
River. 

Maull, Alice P., 1924, Des Moines, Philippine 
Islands. 

May, Pauline, 1922, Northwestern, West Japan. 

Mayer, Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bombay. 

McBee, Alice M., 1921, Cincinnati, Central 
China. 


Minneapolis, 


1924, Northwestern, 
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McCann, Sara E., 1924, Baltimore, South India. 
McCartney, Blanche L., 1916, Topeka, North 


India. . 
McClintock, Ethel L., 1918, Pacific, Mexico. 
McClurg, Grace K., 1912, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
McCutchen, Martha L., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 
McDade, Myra L., 1919, Baltimore, Kiangsi. 
McKnight, Isabel, 1901, Topeka, Northwest 

India. ; 
McMann, M. Ethel, 1923, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 
McMillan, Helen K., 1920, Topeka, Isabella 

Thoburn College, Lucknow. 3 
McQuie, Ada, 1922, Northwestern, Korea. 
Meader, Frances S., 1924, Northwestern, Cen- 

tral China. " 
Means, Alice, 1897, Cincinnati, North India. 
Means, Mary, 1896, Cincinnati, North India. — 
Meek, Lucille C., (contract), 1924, Philadelphia 

Mexico. : A 
Meeker, Bessie L., 1919, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Mellinger, Roxana, 1913, Cincinnati, Burma. _ 
Merrill, Clara E., 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 
Merritt, Edna F., 1924, New York, Hinghwa. 
Metsker, Mary K., 1923, Des Moines, South 

India. 

Miller, Alpha J., 1924, Cincinnati, Angola. 
Miller, Ethel, 1917, Philadelphia, Korea. __ 
Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), 1909, Columbia River, 

Central China. 

Miller, Lula A., 1901, New York, Korea. 
Miller, Viola L., 1920, Northwestern, West 


China. 
aes Camilla, 1922, Columbia River, North 
hina. 
Milnes, Frances A., (contract), 1924, Pacific, 
North China. 

Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 1924, Northwestern, 
Mexico. s 
Montgomery, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South India. 

Moore, Agnes S., 1922, New York, Rhodesia. 

Moore, M. Gladys, 1920, Des Moines, Burma. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), 1921, New York, 
South India. . 

Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Gujarat. 5 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), 1922, Philadelphia, 
North China. 

Morgan, Mabel, 1918, Northwestern, South India. 

Moree Margaret, 1910, Northwestern, South 
ndia. 

Morris, Harriett P., 1921, Topeka, Korea. 

Moma, Julia E., 1913, Columbia River, South 
ndia. 

Moses, Mathilde R., 1916, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Mops Loma R., 1923, Cincinnati, Northwest 
ndia. 

Moyer, Jennie E., 1899, New York, Bengal. 

Munson, Kezia E., 1918 (contract), North- 
western, South India. ‘ 

Murphy, May, 1922, Columbia River, Eastern 
South America. 

Murray, Helen G., 1919, Philadelphia, Mexico. 

Myers, Ruth L., 1922, Northwestern, Kiangsi. 


N 
Neg Etha M., 1920, Northwestern, Central 
ina. 
Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 1922, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 
Naylor, Nell F., 1912, Topeka, South India. 
Nelson, Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Indus River. 
Nelson, Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Gujarat. 
Neier E. Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 
Nelson, Eva I., 1903, Minneapolis, Malaya. 
Nelson, Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West China. 
Nelson, Marie, 1923, New England, Angola. 


Nevitt, Jane Ellen, 1912, Baltimore, Foochow. 
Newton, Minnie E., 1912, New York, Gujarat, 
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Nichols, Florence L., 1921, New England, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Nicholls, Elizabeth W., 1896, New York, Bom- 


bay. 

Nivglaisen, Martha C. W., 1900, Minneapolis, 
Hinghwa. 

Norberg, Eugenia, 1907, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Nordyke, Lela E., 1920, Northwestern, Central 
China. 

Northcott, Ruth E., 1924, Northwestern, South- 
east Africa. 

Nowlin, Mabel R., 1915, Des Moines, North 
China. 

Nuzum, Ruth P., 1921, New England, North 
China. 


O 


Odee, Bertha, 1921, Topeka, Philippine Islands. 

Oelschlaeger, Lydia, 1924, Northwestern, Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Ogborn, Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Centra} 
China. 

Okey, Mary C., 1924, Northwestern, Northwest 
India. 

Oldfather, Jeanette, 1923, Des Moines, Korea. 

Oldridge, Mary B., 1919, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Olson, Della, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 

Olson, Mary E., 1903, Minneapolis, Malaya. 

Otto, Violet L., 1923, Topeka, South India. 

Ovenshire, Laura B., 1922, New York, Central 
Provinces. 

Overman, L. Belle, 1917, Northwestern, Korea. 


12 A 


Packer, Josephine, 1922, Des Moines, Eastern 
South America. 
Paige, Ina, 1922, New England, Mexico. 
Paine, Mildred A., 1920, Cincinnati, Bast Japan. 
Palm, Emma M., 1922, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
Palmer, Ethel M., 1921, Pacific, Indus River. 
Parish, 8. Rebecca (M.D.), 1906, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 
Parkes, Elizabeth, 1903, Pacific, 
Islands. 
Parks, Vera E., 1922, Northwestern, Lucknow. 
Parmenter, Ona M., 1920, Minneapolis, Rhodesia. 
gore Anna Gail, 1920, Cincinnati, South 
ndia. 
Pearson, Mary N., 1920, New England, Mexico. 
Peckham, Caroline S., 1915, Ni orthwestern, West 
Japan. 
Peet, Azalia E., 1916, New York, West Japan. 
Poway Winnogene C., 1916, Topeka, West 
ina. 
Perrill, Mary L., 1910, Topeka, North India. 
Perry, Edith M., 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 
Perry, Elizabeth Fern, 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 
ore Harriet L., 1922, New England, East 
apan. 
Persson, Bertha, 1920, Topeka, Hinghwa. 
eo Jessie I., 1903, Northwestern, North 
ndia. 
Peters, Mary, 1894, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Peters, Sarah, 1889, Northwestern, Central 


China. 
Phillips, Bess L., 1923, Cincinnati, Southeast 
Africa. 
Pider, Myrtle Z., 1911, Topeka, East Japan. 
Pierce, Mildred L., 1922, Des Moines, Bengal. 
Pittman, Annie-M., 1919, New York, Kiangsi. 
Place, Pauline A., 1916, Northwestern, West 


Japan. 

Pletcher, Mina L., 1923, Cincinnati, Philippine 
Islands. 

Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foochow. 

Pool, Lydia S., 1903, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces, 


Philippine 
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Pool, Miriam, (M.D.), Topeka, West China. 

Porter, Clara A., 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Porter, Eunice, 1913, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Powell, Alice M., 1906, New York, North China. 

Power, Elise M., 1919, Topeka, Burma. 

Precise, Myrtle, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Precise, Pearl, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, 1924, Topeka, North 
China. 

Proctor, Orvia A., 1919, Des Moines, West 


ina. 
Pugh, Ada E., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 
Purdy, Caroline A., 1895, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. 
Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 


Q 

Quinton, Frances, 1916, Northwestern, Rhodesia. 
R 

Raab, Theodora A. (contract), 1923, Pacific, 


Kiangsi. 
Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, Central 
China. 
Ramsey, Bertha E., 1923, Philadelphia, Rhodesia. 
Renee, 8S. Edith, 1911, Topeka, Northwest 


India. 
Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 
Ransom, Ruth, 1919, Philadelphia, North Andes. 
Rea, C. Lois, 1922, Cincinnati, Malaya. 
Reddick, Olive F., 1921, Philadelphia, Lucknow. 
Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North India. 
Reeves, Cora D., 1917, Northwestern, Central 


China. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 1923, New York, 


Bulgaria. 

Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, Eastern South 

erica. 

Reid, Mabel J., 1924, Des Moines, Burma. 

Reik, Elsie, 1922, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Reiman, Frieda, 1918, Northwestern, Yenping. 

Reitz, Beulah H., 1922, Topeka, Rhodesia. 

Rexroth, Emma K., 1916, Columbia River, 
South India. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., 1906, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Richards, Gertrude E., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Richardson, Fanny E., 
Malaya. 

alge Elizabeth H., 1919, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 

_ Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Riechers, Bertha L., 1915, Pacific, Central China. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), 1922, Columbia River, Indus 

Emma E. 


River. 
(M.D.), 1911, 
Central China. 


Robbins, 
Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, Korea. 
Roberts, Elizabeth S., 1917, Minneapolis, 
Korea. ‘ 
Robertson, Winifred W. (contract), 1924, Phil- 
adelphia, Mexico. 

Robinson, Alvina, 1907, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

on Faye H., 1917, New England, Central 


na. 
Robinson, Martha E., 1922, Philadelphia, North 
Africa. : 
Robinson, Muriel E., 1914, Cincinnati, South 
India. 
Robinson, Ruth E., South 
India. ; 
Rogers, Hazel T., 1919, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 
Rogers, Mayme M., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Rohde, Eleanora C., 1921, Northwestern, Java. 
Rosenberger, Elma T., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 


1918, Minneapolis, 


Topeka, 


1900, Baltimore, 
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Ross, Elsie M., 1909, Philadelphia, Gujarat. 

Rossiter, Henrietta B., 1917, Des Moines, West 
China. 

Royce, Edith M., 1920. Des Moines, Korea. 

Royce, Marian D., 1924, Cincinnati, Malaya. 

Royer, Mary Ann, 1913, Northwestern, West 


hina. 
Caroline B., 1913, Philadelphia, 


Rubright, 
Eastern South America. 
Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., 1918, Baltimore, Italy. 
Ruggles, Ethel E., 1916, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 
Ruppel, Leona E., 1919, Des Moines, Bombay. 
Russell, M. Helen, 1895, Pacific, East Japan. 


S 


Salzer, Florence, 1920, Minneapolis, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Sayles, Florence A., 1914, Columbia River, 
Central China. 

Scharpff, Hanna, 1910, Northwestern, Korea. 

Sohn Lydia L. (M.D.), 1920, Topeka, North 


China. 
Scheidt, Ellen A., 1920, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 
Scheirich, A. Beta, 1922, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
Scherich, Rilla, 1923, Topeka, North China. 
Schlemmer, Hildegard M., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central Provinces. 
Scoville, Ila, 1925, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 
Seal, May Bell, 1922, Cincinnati, Mexico. 
Search, Blanche T., 1914, Philadelphia, Kiangsi. 
Seeck, Margaret, 1917, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, Hast Japan. 
Sellers, Rue A., 1889, Cincinnati, North India. 
Sewell, Ruth, 1924, (contract), Northwestern, 
Central China. 
Shannon, Mary E., 1909, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Sharp, Mrs. Robert, 1908, New York, Korea. 
Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Centra] 
China. 
Shawhan, Grace B., 1923, Topeka, Foochow. 
Shufelt, Edith E., 1921, Minneapolis, North 
China. 
Shur, Laura J., 1921, Topeka, North India. 
Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 
eiponds, Mildred, 1906, Des Moines, South 
ndia. 
en Cora E., 1907, Northwestern, Central 
ina. 
Simpson, Mabel E., 1920, Topeka, South India. 
Sinkey, Fern M., 1921, Cincinnati, Yenping. 
Slate, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, East Japan. 
Smith, Ada, 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Smith, Alice L., 1924, New York, Foochow. 
Smith, Alice M., 1921, New York, Kiangsi. 
Smith, Clara Bell, 1914, Philadelphia, Central 
China. 
Smith, Ellen E., 1922, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Smith, Emily, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 
Smith, Grace Pepper, 1919, Pacific, Indus River. 
Smith, Jennie M., 1915, Columbia River, Luck- 
now. 
Smith, Joy L., 1918, Des Moines, Central China. 
Smith, Myrtle A., 1921, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Smith, Sadie M., 1921, Pacific, Burma. 
Snavely, Gertrude E., 1906, Philadelphia, 
Korea. 
Snider, Myrtle, 1921, Pacific, Bengal. 
Soper, Laura De Witt, 1917, Topeka, North 


India. 
Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 
Sprunger, Eva F., 1919, Pacific, Foochow. 
Stahl, C. Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Stahl, Minta M., 1919, Cincinnati, North China. 
Stahl, Ruth L., 1917, Cincinnati, North China. 
Stahl, Tirzah M., 1921, Cincinnati, North China. 
Stallard, Eleanor B., 1924, Pacific, North India. 
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Starkey, Bertha F., 1910, Cincinnati, West 
ipan. 

Staubli, Frieda, 1922, Cincinnati, Foochow. _ 

Stewart, Mrs. Mary S. (M.D.), 1910, Phila- 
delphia, Korea. 

Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, Burma. 

Stone, Myrtle M., 1922, New York, Kiangsi. 

Stouffer, Edith J., 1922, Philadelphia, Burma. 

Strawick, Gertrude, 1906, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Strever, Frances E., 1922, Topeka, Hastern 
South America. 

Strow, Elizabeth M., 1904, New York, Central 
China. : 
Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 1908, Philadelphia, 
North China. d 
Stuckey, Lorena, 1921 (contract), Cincinnati, 


Malaya. 

Studley, Ellen M., 1924, Northwestern, North 
hina. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., 1921, Minneapolis, East 


Japan. 
Suffern, Ellen H., 1917, Pacific, Hinghwa. 
Sutherland, May E., 1915, Topeka, Bombay. 
Swan, Beulah M., 1923, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Swan, Hilda, 1904, Topeka, Bengal. 

Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur C., 1917, New York, 
Korea, : 
Sweet, Mary E., 1917, Des Moines, Central 

Provinces. 
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Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), 1895, Pacific, Central 
China 


Taylor, Anna M., 1918, New York, Mexico. 
Taylor, Erma, 1913, Philadelphia, East Japan. 
Taylor, Mabel, 1922, Columbia River, Central 
China. 
Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, West Japan 
Temple, Laura, 1903, New York, Mexico. 
bre Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, Northwest 
ndia. 
Thomas, Ethel E., 1919, Topeka, Mexico. 
Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
Thomas, Ruth F., 1917, Northwestern, South- 
east Africa. 
Thompson, A. Armenia, 1920, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Thompson, Ethel T., 1921, New York, Kiangsi. 
Thompson, May Bel, 1915, Topeka, Kiangsi. 
Thurston, Esther V., 1920, New England, East 
Japan. 
Tirsgaard, Maren M., 1924, Minneapolis, Luck- 
now. 
Todd, Althea M., 1895, New England, Hinghwa. 
cara Evalyn, 1904, Northwestern, South 
ndia. : 
Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 1922, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Townsend, Elinor B., 1921 (contract), Des 
Moines, Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Traeger, Gazelle, 1922, Topeka, Malaya. 
Trimble, Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foochow. 
Trissel, Maude V., 1914, Des Moines, Korea. 
eed Charlotte, 1918, Northwestern, West 
ina. 
Tubbs, Lulu L., 1917, Northwestern, Rhodesia. 
Turner, Elizabeth J., 1915, Des Moines, Gujarat. 
Tuttle, Ora M., 1907, Cincinnati, Korea. ° 
Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, West 


ina. 
Tyler, Ursula J., 1915, Cincinnati, Foochow. 


U 
Urech, Lydia, 1916, Northwestern, Malaya. 


Vv 
Vail, Olive, 1913, Topeka, Malaya. 
Vandegrift, Frances C., 1919, 


Philadelphia, 
North Andes. 5) hake 
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Van Dyne, Esther H., 1924, Baltimore, North 
Africa. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, 1924, Baltimore, North 
Africa. 

Van Fleet, Edna M., 1918, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Vickery, Loraine L., 1922, Northwestern, North 
India. 


WwW 


Wagner, Dora A., 1913, Topeka, East Japan. 

Waldron, Rose E., 1922, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Walker, Jennie C., 1918, Topeka, Central China. 

Walker, Joyce E., 1917, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Wallace, Lydia E., 1906, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Wallace, Margaret, 1922, Minneapolis, Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Walter, A. Jeannette, 1911, Topeka, Korea. 

Wanzer, Menia H., 1911, New England, Foochow. 

Ware, Lena, 1922, New York, Italy. 

ee Emma E., 1919, Topeka, Northwest 


India. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1918, Columbia River, Eastern 
South America. 

Warrington, Ruth A., 1915, Topeka, North 


ndia. 

Washburn, Orilla F., 1912, Topeka, Philippine 
Islands. 

Watrous, Mary, 1912, New York, North China. 

Watson, Harriett L., 1920, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Watts, Annabelle, 1917, Cincinnati, South India. 

Waugh, Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North India. 

Webb, Nora, 1919, Topeka, North Africa. 

Webster, Alice S., 1924, New York, Eastern 
South America. 

Weiss, Ruth E., 1920, Des Moines, East Japan. 

Welch, A. Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 

Welch, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Welles, Doris I., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

Wells, Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West China. 

ieee Elizabeth J., 1901, Des Moines, South 
ndia. 

Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foochow. 

Wencke, Doris R., 1920, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Wescott, Ida G., 1915, Northwestern, Malaya. 

West, Nellie M., 1920, Des Moines, North India. 

Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Wheat, Lemira B., 1915, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., 1920, New England, Cen- 


tral China. 3 

Wheeler, Gertrude V., 1920, New England, 
Eastern South America. 

Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Nie yr ees Ethel C., 1921, Cincinnati, South 


ndia. 
Whitcomb, J. Caroline, 1923, Minneapolis, 
Lucknow. 

White, Anna I., 1911, Minneapolis, West 
Japan. 


White, Laura H., 1921 (contract), Philadelphia, 
Malaya. 

ae Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, Central 

ina. 

Whiteley, Martha D., 1925, Philadelphia, North 
Africa. 

Whiteley, Miriam F., 1920, Philadelphia, East- 
ern South America. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Whitmer, Harriet M., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Whitmore, Clara B., (M.D.), 1924, Des Moines, 
North China. 

Wilcox, Alice A., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., 1921, Des Moines, Foochow. 


1924] 


Loar econ Iva M., 1921, Cincinnati, Central 

ina. 

Willis, Katherine H., 1916, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., 1924, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wilson, Frances R., 1914, Topeka, North China. 

Wilson, Marie, 1922, Korea. 

Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 

Wilson, Retta, 1924, Cincinnati, South India. 

Wisegarver, Pauline, 1922, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

Witham, Lois E., 1920, Topeka, Foochow. 

Wood, Catherine, 1892, Des Moines, South 


India. 
Wood, Lola, 1914, Northwestern, Korea. 
Woodruff, Frances E., 1919 (contract), New 
York, Kiangsi. 


Directory or W. F. 
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Werdrali; Jennie G., 1925, Northwestern, Rho- 

desia. 

Woodruff, Mabel A., 1910, New York, Kiangsi. 

Woodruff, Sadie J., 1920, Northwestern, Burma. 

arent, Laura 8., 1895, Northwestern, North 
ndia. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, East Japan. 


Y 


Beane Effie G.; 1892, New England, North 

ina. 

Young, Mariana, 1897, Cincinnati, West Japan. 

Young, Mary E., 1919 (contract), Columbia 
River, Korea. 

Youtsey, Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central China. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
June 1, 1925 


I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 


CENTRAL CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bonafield, Julia, Room 620, 23 Yuen 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Bowen, Alice (contract), Nanking. 

Carncross, Flora M., Nanking. 

Crane, Edith M., Nanking. 

Culley, Francis E., Nanking. 

Eno, Eula (M.D.), Chinkiang. 

Fox, Eulalia E., Chinkiang. 

Golisch, Anna Lulu, Nanking. 

Hollows, Bessie, Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Huser, Minnie, Nanking. 

Kesler, Mary G., Chinkiang. 

Lentz, Grace Z., Chingkiang. 

Leslie, Grace E., Nanking. 

Loucks, Blanche Helen, Nanking. 

McBee, Alice M., Nanking. 

Meader, Frances S., Nanking. 

Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Nagler, Etha M., Nanking. 

Nordyke, Lela E., Wuhu. 

Ogborn, Kate L., Wuhu. 

ee Sarah, Care of Peter Antin, Princeville, 


Rahe, Cora L., Wuhu. 
hats Cora D., 659 Towne Ave., 


Ming 


Pomona, 


al. 

Riechers, Bertha L., Nanking. 

Robbins, Emma E. (M.D.), 2327 Washington 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Robinson, Faye H., Nanking. 

Sayles, Florence A., Chinkiang. 

Sewall, Ruth M. (contract), Nanking. 

Shaw, Ella C., Nanking. 

Simpson, Cora E., Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Smith, Clara Bell, Chinkiang. 

Smith, Joy L., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Strow, Elizabeth M., 237 Union St., Jersey City, . 


N. J. 

Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), Nanking. 

Taylor, Mabel, Chinkiang. 

Walker, Jennie C., Kingman, Kan. 

Wheeler, Bernice A., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

White, Laura M., 143 N. Szechuen Road, Shang- 


ai. ‘ 
Whitmer, Harriett M., Nanking. 
Williamson, Iva M., Nanking. 
Wisegarver, Pauline, Nanking.. 
Youtsey, Edith R., Herrington, Kan. 





FOOCHOW 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Abel, Edith F., Haitang, via Foochow. 

Adams, Jean, Foochow. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, Foochow. 

Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), Mintsinghsien, via 
Foochow. 

Chesney, Louise, Foochow. 

Denny, Etta A., Burlingame, Kan. 

Edwards, Jessie E. (contract), Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Ehly, Emma L., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Frazey, Laura, Kutien, via Foochow. 

Graf, Martha A., Kutien. 

Halverstadt, Hattie J., 524 EH. Harvey St., Well- 
ington, Kan. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), Foochow. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), Mintsinghsien, 
via Foochow. 

Hoddinott, Lucerne, Foochow. 

Hu King Eng (M.D.), Foochow. 

Hurlbut, Floy, Foochow. 

Jayne, Ruth E., Foochow. 

Jones,Edna, Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 

Jones,Jennie D., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., Foochow. 

Lefforge, Roxey, 1401 North Center St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), Futsing, via Foochow. 

Mace, Rose A., Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 

Mann, Mary, Foochow. 

McCutchen, Martha L., Haitang, via Foochow. 

Nevitt, J. Ellen, Foochow. 

Palm, Emma L., Foochow. 

Sige Mary, Care of Peter Antin, Princeville, 


Plumb, Florence J.. Foochow. 

Reik, Elsie, Foochow. 

Richey, Elizabeth H., Foochow. 

Shawhan, Grace B., Foochow. 

Sia, Ruby, Foochow. 

Smith, Alice L., Foochow. 

Smith, Myrtle A., Kutien. 

Sprunger, Eva F., Berne, Ind. 

Staubli, Frieda, Magaw Hospital, Foochow. 

Trimble, Lydia A., Foochow. 

Tyler, Ursula J., Room 620, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Wallace, L. Ethel, Foochow. 

Wanzer, Menia H., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wells, Phebe C., Foochow. 

Wilcox, Alice A., 1228 Wesley Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
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Wilkinson, Lydia A., Foochow. 
Willis, Katherine H., Foochow. 
Wilson, Emma W., Foochow. 
Witham, Lois E., Manhattan, Kan. 


HINGHWA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aldrich, Sylvia, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Apple, E. Blanche, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Bachman, Mary V., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Betow, Emma J., Clyde, O. 

Bjorkland, Sigrid C., Hinghwa City, Fukien. 

Brown, Cora M., 1843 Grove St., Boulder, Colo. 

Fuller, Edna H., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Johnson, Eda L., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Lebeus, J. E. Martha, 440 Lafayette Ave., 
Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 

Marriott, Jessie A., 2241 West Madison St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mason, Florence Pearl, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

McClurg, Grace K., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Merritt, Edna F., Hinghwa, Fukien. 

Nicolaisen, Martha C. W., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Persson, Bertha, Goteberg, Sweden. 

Scheirich, A. Beta, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Strawick, Gertrude, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Suffern, Ellen H., Hinghwa. 

Thomas, Mary M., Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Todd, Althea M., Angtau, Hinghwa, Fukien. 

ee Harriet L., 2132 Leslie Ave., Detroit, 

ich. 
Westcott, Pauline E., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Wilson, Minnie E., Hinghwa, Fukien. 


KIANGSI 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Baker, Lulu C., Nanchang. 
Brown, Zula F., 2607, 110th St., Sawtelle, Cal. 
Dek Bertha M., 740 North Rush St., Chicago, 


Daniels, Ruth N., Nanchang. 

Ferris, Helen, Kiukiang. 

Fredericks, Anna Edith, Kiukiang. 

Hunt, Faith A., Nanchang. 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), Nanchang. 

Kellogg, Nora E., Kiukiang. 

Maddox, Grace A. (contract), 1714 Ashland 
Ave., St. Joseph, Mo. 

McDade, Myra L., Mt. Royal Apts., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Meeker, Bessie L., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Merrill, Clara E., Kiukiang. 

Myers, Ruth L., Kiukiang. 

Sey Annie M., 353 Baker Ave., Syracuse, 


Raab, Theodora A., Nanchang. 
Search, Blanche T., Nanchang. 
Seeck, Margaret, Nanchang. 
Smith, Alice M., Kiukiang. 
Smith, Ellen E., Kiukiang. 
Stone, Myrtle M., Kiukiang. 
Thompson, Ethel T., Nanchang. 
Thompson, May Bel, Kiukiang. 
Waldron, Rose E., Kiukiang. 
Woodruff, Frances E., Kiukiang. 
Woodruff, Mabel A., Kiukiang. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Adams, Marie, Taianfu, Shantung. 
Anderson, Edla V., Peking. 
Bahrenburg, Lyra H., Tientsin. 
Battin, Laura I., Tientsin. 


ForrigN Missions Report 
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Bedell, Mary E., 4551 Eighth Ave., Northeast, 
Seattle, Wash. , 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 640 West Ninth St., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Caldwell, Ruth M., Tientsin. 

Carlyle, Elizabeth M., Peking. 

Cheney, Monona L., Peking. 

Danner, Ruth M., Peking. 

Dillenbeck, Nora M., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Dyer, Clara P., Changli. 

Fearon, Dora C., Peking. 

Frantz, Ida F., Tientsin. 

Gilman, Gertrude, Peking. ; 

Glover, Ella E., 42 Vine St., Leominster, Mass. 

Gooding, Laura, Peking. 

Greer, Lillian P., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Gregg, Eva A., Tientsin. 

Griffin, Pansy P., Changli. _ 

Halfpenny, M. Lillian, Tientsin. 

Heath, Frances J. (M.D.), Tsinan Fu. 

Highbaugh, Irma, Changli. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, Peking. 

Hobart, Louise, Peking. 

Jaquet, Myra A., Peking. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., Peking. 

Knapp, Elsie L., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Knox, Emma M., Peking. ’ 

Lane, Ortha M., 509 Grant St., Iowa City, Ia. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), Tientsin. 

Lawrence, Birdice E., Changli-. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 2040 Saint Aubin St., 
Morningside, Sioux City, Ia. 

Martin, Emma E. (M.D.), Otterbein, Ind. 

Mills, Camilla, Peking. ; 3 

Milnes, Frances A., (contract), Tientsin. 

Morgan, Julia (M.D.), Tsinan Fu. 

Nowlin, Mabel R., Changli. 

Nuzum, Ruth P., Tientsin. 

Powell, Alice M., Peking. 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, Peking. 

Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), Eustis, Neb. 

Scherich,. Rilla, Tientsin. 

Shufelt, Edith E., Tientsin. 

Stahl, Ruth L., Peking. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., Taianfu, Shantung. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking. 

Studley, Ellen M., Peking. 

Walker, Joyce E., Tientsin. 

Watrous, Mary, Peking. 

Wheeler, L., Maude, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), Peking. 

Wilson, Frances R., Peking. 

Young, Effie G., Taianfu, Shantung. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Beaty Mabel A, 517 West Third St., Oil City, 


‘a. 

Brayton, Margaret, Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Cowan, Celia M., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Ellison, Grace F., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Flessel, Anna M., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Fosnot, Pearl B., Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Hansing, Ovidia, Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Harger, Gladys B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Householder, C. Ethel, Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Jones, Dorothy, Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Loomis, Jean, 476 South Los Robles Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Lybarger, Lela R., 303, 420 Plum St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Manley, Grace E., Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Nelson, Lena, Tzechow, Szechwan. 

Penny, Winnogene C., Grants Pass, Oregon. 

Proctor, Orvia, Wheaton, Mo. 

Welch, Mildred, Chengtu, Szechwan. 


1924] 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China). 


Allen, Mabel E., Baylis, Ill. 

Brethorst, S. Marie, Suining, Szechwan, via 
Hankow. 

Castle, Belle, Chungking, Szechwan. 

Desjardins, Helen, Chungking, Szechwan. 

Holmes, Lillian L. (R.N.), Chungking, Szechwan. 

Jones, Laura E. (M.D.), Room 715, 150 Fifth 
_Ave., New York City. 

Keister, Ida M., Suining, Szechwan. 

Lindblad, Anna C., Chungking, Szechwan. 

Manning, Ella, Suining, Szechwan. 

Miller, Viola L., (R.N.), Chungking, Szechwan. 

Pool, Miriam (M.D.), Chungking, Szechwan. 

Rossiter, Henrietta B., University Park, Ia. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 35 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 

Tyler, Gertrude W., Suining, Szechwan. 

Wells, Annie M., Chungking, Szechwan. 

Wencke, Doris R., Chungking, Szechwan. 


YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hide, Mary L., Yenping, via Foochow. 
Galleher, Helen M., Yenping. 
Glassburner, Mamie F., Woodbine, Ia. 
Hartford, Mabel C., Foochow, Fukien. 
Linam, Alice, Yenping, via Foochow. 
Reiman, Frieda, Yenping, via Foochow. 
Sinkey, Fern M., Yenping, via Foochow. 


JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Albrecht, Helen R., Fukuoka. 

Alexander, V. Elizabeth, Sapporo. 

Ashbaugh, Adella M., Nagasaki. 

Bailey, Barbara M., 500 West 122nd St., New 
York City. 

Bassett, Bernice C., Goodland, Ind. 

Bae Georgiana, 1010 Sierra St., Berkeley, 


Cal. 
Beaeys Ellison W., 353 Lytton Ave., Palo Alto, 


al. 
Chappell, Mary H., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Chase, Laura, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Cheney, Alice A., Hakodate. 

Couch, Helen, Nagasaki. 

Curtice, Lois K., Hirosaki. 

Daniel, Nell M., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Davis, Lois L., Fukuoka. 

Dickerson, Augusta, Jai Jo Gakko, Hakodate. 
Bacon: Emma §#., 1010 Sierra St., Berkeley, 


al. 

Draper, Winifred F., Yokohama. 

a Vera J., 500 West 122nd St., New York 

ity. 

Finlay, L. Alice, Fresno, R. D., Coshocton Co., 
Ohio. : 

Gard, Blanche A., Hirosaki. 

Goodman, Zora E., Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Goodwin, Lora C., Hakodate. 

Hagen, Olive I., Lake Lindon, Mich. 

Heaton, Carrie A., Sendai. 
Howey, Harriet M., Fukuoka. ie ; 
Kilburn, Elizabeth H., 106 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. : 
Lee, Elizabeth M., 400 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lee, Mabel, Kumamoto. 

May, Pauline, Nagasaki. 

Maclntire, Frances W., Room 46, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. : 

Oldridge, Mary B., Nagasaki. 

Paine, Mildred A., Kagoshima. 


Drrectory or W. F. M. S. Misstonarres 
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Peckham, Caroline S., Nagasaki. 

Peet, Azalia E., Fukuoka. 

Perry, Harriet L., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Pider, Myrtle Z., 100 Tsunohazu, Tokyo. 

Place, Pauline A., Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Russell, M. Helen, Hirosaki. 

Seeds, Leonora M., 118 University Ave., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Slate, Anna Blanche, 361 Mulberry St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Starkey, Bertha F., 35 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., Sapporo. 

Taylor, Erma, 725 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Teague, Carolyn, Kumamoto. 

Thurston, Esther V., Hakodate. 

Wagner, Dora A., Ilogimura, Tokyo. 

Weiss, Ruth E., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

White, Anna Laura, Nagasaki. 

Wythe, K. Grace, Fukuoka. 

Young, Mariana, Nagasaki. 


KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 


Appenzeller, Alice R., Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Bair, Blanche R., Haiju. 

Barlow, Jane, Haju. 

Bording, Maren P., Kongju. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Seoul. 

Butts, Ethel, Pyengyang. 

Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., Seoul. 

Church, Marie Elizabeth, Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Conrow, Marion L., Seoul. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

Dicken, Ethel M., 470 West Main St., Newark, 


Ohio. 

Dillingham, Grace L., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

English, Marguerite, C., Pyengyang. 

Estey, Ethel M., Yengbyen. 

Gaylord, Edith F., Pyengyang. 

Grove, Nelda L., 416 West 122nd St., New York 


City. 
Hall, Ada B., Seoul. 
Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), Seoul. 
Hatch, Hazel A., Konju. 
Haynes, E. Irene, Pyengyang. 
Hess, Margaret I., Chemulpo. 
Hillman, Mary R., Wonju. 
Hulbert, Esther L., Pyengyang. 
Hulbert, Jeannette C., Ewha Haktang, Seoul. 
Kostrup, Bertha A., Chemulpo. 
Marker, Jessie B., Seoul. 
McQuie, Ada, Yungbyen. 
Miller, Ethel, Yungbyen. 
Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. 
Morris, Harriett P., Seoul. 
Oldfather, Jeannette, Chemulpo. 
Overman, L. Belle, Haiju. : 
Pye, Olive F., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang. 
Roberts, Elizabeth S. (R.N.), Seoul. 
Rogers, Mayme M. (R. N.) Seoul. 
Rosenberger, Elma T. (R.N.), Seoul. 
Royce, Edith M., Seoul. 
Scharpff, Hanna, Seoul. | 
Sharp, Mrs. Robert, Kongju. 
Smith, Ada, Elyria, O 
Snavely, Gertrude E., Seoul. 
Stewart, Mrs. Mary S. (M.D.), Seoul. 
Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur C., 325 West Delaven 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 1 
Trissell, Maude V., Wonju. 
Van Fleet, Edna M., Seoul. 
Walter, A. Jeannette, Seoul. 
Wood, Lola. Louisville, Ill. 
Young, Mary E, Seoul. 
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III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


Brooks, Jessie, Penang, Malaya. 

Bunce, Thirza E., Singapore, Malaya. 

Cliff, Minnie B., New Richmond, Wis. 

Conn, C. Elbertha, Penang, Malaya. 

Corbett, Lila M., Singapore, Malaya. 

Crandall, Jessie R., Taiping, Malaya. 

Craven, Norma, Taiping, Malaya. 

Dickinson, Jennie M., Malacca, Malaya. 

Harb, Mabel E., A Sophia Road, Singapore, 
Malaya. 

Harvey, Ruth M., Kuala Lumpur. 

Jackson, C. Ethel, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Jewell, Amy L., A Sophia Road, Singapore, 


Malaya. 
Methodist Girls’ School, 


Kenyon, Carrie C., 
Ipoh, Perak, F. M.S. 

Kleinhenn, Florence E. (contract), A Sophia 
Road, Singapore, Malaya. 

Malberg, Mildred A., Singapore, Malaya. 

Marsh, Mabel C., Kincaid, Kan. 

Martin, Clara, Penang, Malaya. 

Nelson, Eva I., Singapore, Malaya. 

Olson, Della, Malacca, Malaya. 

Olson, Mary E., Singapore, Malaya. 

Pugh, Ada E., Malacca, Straits Settlements. 

Rank, Minnie L., Singapore, Malaya. 

Rea, Caroline Lois, Taiping, Malaya. 

Richardson, Fannie E., 3424 Minnehaha Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Royce, Marian D., Singapore, Malaya. 

Traeger, Gazelle, Ipoh, Malaya. 

Urech, Lydia (contract), Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore, Malaya. 

Vail, Olive, Colby, Kan. 

Wescott, Ida Grace, Chillicothe, Ill. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Chadwick, Freda P., Buitenzorg, Java. 
Edborg, Vera, 19 Kramat, Weltevreden, Java, 
Dutch East Indies. 


Oelschlaeger, Lydia, Buitenzorg, Java. 
Rohde, Eleanora C., Buitenzorg, Java. 


PHILIPPINE“ ISLANDS 
(Add to each field address, P. I.) 
Atkins, Ruth Joyce, Tuguegarao, Cagayan 
Valley. 


Blakely, Mildred M., Lingayen. 

Carson, Anna (R.N.), 620 North Bancroft St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Charles, Bertha D., 906 Rizal, Manila. 

Copley, Ruth E., Sharon, Kan. _ 

Davis, Hazel, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. : 

Deam, Mary L., 227 South Main St., Bluffton, 
Ind 


nd. 
Decker, Marguerite M., 354 North Breed St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dudley, Rose E., Vigan, Ilocus Sur. 
Erbst, Wilhelmina, Tuguegarao, Cagayan Valley. 
Evans, Mary A., 906 Rizal, Manila. 
Finlay, Annette, San Fernando, Pampanga. 
Grennan, Elizabeth M. (R.N.), Mary J. John- 
ston Hospital, Manila. 

Hawkins, Sallie C. (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. 
Hewson, Marguerite, Hugh Wilson Hall, 

Manila. 
Klinefelter, Mary A., San Fernando, Pampanga. 
Maull, Alice P. Mary J. Johnston Hospital, 
Manila. 
Odee, Bertha (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston Hos- 


pital, Manila. 
Parish, Rebecca (M.D.), Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital, Manila. 
ee Elizabeth, 979 Cragmont St., Berkeley, 
al. 
Pletcher, Mina L., Lingayen, Manila. 
eee Ellen A., 317 Edwards St., Fort Collins, 
‘olo 


Thompson, A. Armenia, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


II, SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


INDIA 
BENGAL 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Barber, Emma J., Darjeeling. 
Bee Katherine A., 1064 Oakwood Ave., Toledo, 
io. 

Boles, Lulu A., Asansol. 

Carpenter, Mary F., Asansol, Bengal. 

Carr, Rachel C., Pakaur. 

Eddy, Mabel L., 150 Dharamtala St., Calcutta. 

Field, Ruth, Calcutta. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, Lindstrom, Minn. 

Hughes, M. Pearl, Calcutta. 

Hunt, Ava F., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Johannsen, Marie E., Stockholm, Sweden. 

King, Winifred E., Darjeeling. 

Kinzly, Katherine M., Bolpur, E. I. R. Loop Line. 

Knowles, Grace M., Calcutta. 

aecree F. E. Pearl, 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 

he? Jennie E., 306 Washington St., Geneva, 


Norberg, Eugenia, Asansol. 
Pierce, Mildred, Pakaur. 
peer Myrtle, 2217 Atherton St., Berkeley, 


al. 
Stahl, C. Josephine, Darjeeling. 

Swan, Beulah Marie, Pakaur. 

Swan, Hilda, Scandia, Kan. 

Welles, Doris, 150 Dharamtala St., Calcutta. 


BOMBAY 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Anna Agnes, Basim, Berar. 

Austin, Laura F., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Blasdell, Jennie A., Nagpur. 

Corner, Sula Marie, Nagpur. 

Dove, Agnes C. W., Poona. 

Drescher, Mildred G., West Olive, Mich. 

Eddy, Mrs. S. W., 311 West Gambier St., Mount 
Vernon, O. 

Elliott, Bernice E., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Fisher, Mrs. Mabel G., Montgomery, Mich. 

Goodall, Annie, Mapleton, Iowa. 

Greene, Leola M., Basim, Berar. 

Holder, Edna, Telegaon, Dabhada. 

Bee Christina H., 19 Philip St., Albany, 


Masters, Florence F., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Mayer, Lucile C., Telegaon, Dabhada. 

Ruppel, Leona E., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Sutherland, May E., Nagpur. 


BURMA 


(Add to each field address, Burma.) 


Amburn, Emma E., Mount Auburn, Iowa. 
Ashwill, Agnes, R. D. No. 5, Olympia, Wash. 


1924] Directory or W. F. 


Doddridge, Eathel V., 1 Lancaster Road, Ran- 
goon. 

Ebersole, Stella, Thongwa. 

Illingworth, Charlotte J., Saint Mary’s, W. Va. 

King, Charlotte, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. : 

Kintner, Lela, Thandaung. 

Mellinger, Roxana, Rangoon. 

Moore, M. Gladys, 25 Creek St., East Rangoon. 

Power, Elsie May, 25 Creek St., East Rangoon. 

Reid, Mabel J., Rangoon. 

Hep soe Alvina, 216 East Amerige, Fullerton, 


al. 
Smith, Sadie M., 1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon. 
Stockwell, Grace L., Thongwa. 

Stouffer, Edith J., 25 Creek St., Rangoon. 
Woodruff, Sadie J., 1 Lancaster Road, Rangoon. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Becker, Gertrude A., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Clark, Jessie E., 233 West Prospect St., Ashta- 

ula, Ohio. 

Clinton, E. Lahuna, 7 West Burlington St., Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Colony, Lucile, Khandwa. 

Crouse, Margaret D., Khandwa. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., Jubbulpore. 

Gould, Olive L., Jubbulpore. 

Hall, Dorcas, Jubbulpore. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., Raipur. 

Huff, Edyth A., Raipur. 

Lauck, Ada J., Jagdalpur. 

Liers, Josephine, Clayton, Ia. 

Ovenshire, Laura B., Raipur. 

Pool, Lydia S., Jubbulpore. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., Villisca, Ia. 

Rogers, Hazel T., Red Oak, Ia. 

Ruggles, Ethel E., Burhanpur. 

Schlemmer, Hildegard M., Jabbulpore. 

Sweet, Mary E., Khandwa. 


GUJARAT 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Chilson, Elma M., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. : 

Ferris Phoebe A. (M.D.), Baroda Residency. 

Godfrey, Annie Louise, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Hannah, Mary L., Baroda Residency. 

Heist, Laura, Baroda Residency. ; 

Jones, Joan C. (contract), Baroda Residency. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), Williford, Ark. y 

Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), Wesley Hospital, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Morgan, Cora L., Godhra. : 

Nelson, Dora L., 1020 West Governor St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Newton, Minnie E., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Precise, Myrtle, Baroda Residency. 

Precise, Pearl, Godhra, Panch Mahals. 

Ross, Elsie M., Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Turner, Elizabeth J., Nadiad. 


INDUS RIVER 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Christensen, Lydia D., Lahore. 

Holman, Charlotte T., Hissar. 

Kehm, Alta P., Lahore. i 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. j 

Kipp, Julia I., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 
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Lawson, Ellen L., Room 303, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Matthew, Helen, Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Nelson, Caroline C., Ajmer. 

Nelson, E. Lavinia, Ajmer. 

Palmer, Ethel M., Lahore. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Smith, Grace Pepper, care of Rev. J oseph Smith 
Redlands, Cal. 


LUCKNOW 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Edna May, Buxar, Bihar. 

Bacon, Nettie A., Lucknow. 

Bragg, Jessie A., Cawnpore. 

Cox, Ruth M., Arrah. 

Dalrymple, Marion E., Room 46, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Davis, Grace C., Lucknow. 

Davis, Joan, Fayette, Ia. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A., Room 710 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Eno, Enola, 1327 24th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, Cawnpore. 

Harris, Alice A., Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, Gonda. 

Hutchens, Edna M., Lucknow. 

Hyneman, Ruth E., Arrah, Bihar. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), Lucknow. 

Landrum, Margaret D., Lucknow. 

Laurence, Mabel C., Lucknow. 

Ludgate, Abbie M., 605 Ohio St., Wheaton, III. 

Manchester, Ruth C., Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Mason, Inez D., Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. 

McMillan, Helen K., Lucknow. 

Moses, Matilde R., Cawnpore. 

Nichols, Florence L., 53 Arlington St., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., Arkansas City, Kan. 

Parks, Vera E., Lucknow. 

Reddick, Olive F., Lucknow. 

Richmond, Mary A., Arrah. 

Salzer, Florence, Lucknow. 

Shannon, Mary E., Lucknow. 

Smith, Jennie M., Muzaffarpur. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., Lucknow. 

Townsend, Elinor B. (contract), Isabella Tho- 
burn College, Lucknow. 

Wallace, Margaret, Lucknow. 

Wheat, Lemira B., Gonda. 

Whitcomb, J. Caroline, Muzaffarpur. 

Whiting, Ethel L., Cawnpore. 


NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ashbrook, Anna, Shahjahanpur. 

Bacon, Edna G., Bareilly. 

Bare, Mrs. Esther Gimson (M.D.), Bareilly. 

Bates, Grace M., Sitapur. 

Beach, Lucy W., Buchanan, Mich. 

Blackstock, Anna, Budaun. 

Blackstock, Constance, Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Bothwell, Jean B., Moradabad. 

Calkins, Ethel M., Moradabad. 

Dennis, Viola B., Kansas, Ohio. 

Dunn, Olive, Bareilly. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., Bareilly. 

Emery, Phoebe E., Budaun. 

Gill, Mrs. May Wilson, Pauri. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, Bijnor. 

Hardie, Eva M., Moradabad. 

Hoath, Ruth, Moradabad. 
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Honnell, Grace L., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. ‘ 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., Shahjahanpur. 

Kennard, Ada M., Naini Tal. 

Kennard, Olive E., Pauri. 

Loper, Ida G., Pithoragarh. 

McCartney, Blanche L., Pithoragarh. 

Means, Alice, Shahjahanpur. 

Means, Mary, Bijnor. 

Perrill, Mary Louise, Pithoragarh. ; 

Peters, Jessie I., Room 207, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bee a Chandag Heights, via Almona, 


Sellers, Rue A., Naini Tal. 

Shur, Laura, Bareilly. 

Soper, Laura De Witt, 211 Backman Ave., Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Stallard, Eleanor B., Bareilly. 

Vickery, Loraine L., Bareilly. 

Warrington, Ruth A., Hardoi. 

Waugh, Nora Bell, Naini Tal. 

West, Nellie M., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Wright, Laura S., Washington, Ind. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India). 


Ball, Jennie L., Aligarh. 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., Meerut. 

Boddy, Grace, Muttra. 

Bricker, Mary E. (R.N.), Brindaban. 

rarites Anna M., 111 Chandler Ave., Detroit, 


ich. 

Clancy, M. Adelaide, Muttra. 

Clark, Faith A., Muttra. 

Cline, Marie, Meerut. 

Cochran, Ruth E., 37 North Bergen Place, 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 

Donohugh, Emma E., 449 West 123d St. New 
York City. 

Everly, Garnet M., Muttra. 

Farmer, Ida Amelia, Muttra. 

Forsyth, Estella M., Ghaziabad. 

Gabrielson, Winnie M., Polk, Neb. 

Greene, Lily D., Delhi. 

Hermiston, Margaret, I. W., Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave, New York City. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., Roorkee. 

Holman, Sarah C., Agra. 

Huffman, Loal E. (M.D.), Brindaban. 

Justin, Catherine L., Meerut. 

Klingeberger, Ida M., 3 Commission Lane, Delhi. 

Lawson, Anne E., Mussoorie. 

Livermore, Melva A., Bulandshahr. 

McKnight, Isabel, Muttra. 

Moss, Loma R., Aligarh. 


IV. AFRICA 


ANGOLA 
Cone, Maud E., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
oe Cilicia L., Quessua, Malange, Angola, 
rica, 


Drummer, Martha A., 35 Gammon Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Miller, Alpha J., Quessua, Malange, Angola, Africa. 
Nelson, Marie, Quessua, Malange, Angola, 


Africa. 
RHODESIA 


Beven, Georgia H., Old Umtali, Rhodesia, 
Tica. 
Clark, Grace, Nyadiri, via Nitoko, Rhodesia, 
Africa. 
Fuller, Marjorie A., Mutambara, Rhodesia, 
Africa. 
Hess, Stella Anna, Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 
King, Sarah N., Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 


[1924 


Porn Sues yer Brindaban. 

Okey, Mar: ., Aligarh. f 

Randall, S Edith, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Richards, Gertrude E., Hazelhurst, Pa. 

Terrell, Linnie, Pomeroy, O. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), Brindaban. 

Warner, Emma E., 2215 16th St., Great Bend, 
Kan. 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beale, Elizabeth M., Kolar. — 

Beck, Rosetta, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Bugby, M. Marguerite, Kolar. 

Comstock, Joy, 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 

Davis, Helen T., Belgaum. 

Dodd, Stella L., Sironcha. 

Ericson, Judith, Raichur, Deccan. 

Evans, Alice A., Russell, Ia. 

Fisher, Fannie F., Madras. 

Garden, Frances E., Bangalore. 

Griffin, Alta, Kolar. 

Griffin, Martha A., Caro, Mich. 

Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Harrod, Anna M., Hyderabad. 

Hendrick, Rhoda Grace (M.D.), Vellore. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., Kolar. 

Jonte, Louise Mae, Bidar. : 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), Bidar. 

Low, Nellie, Vikarabad. 

Maskell, Florence W., Belgaum. 

McCann, Sara E., Hyderabad. 

Metsker, Mary K., Vikarabad. 

Montgomery, Urdell, 2 Ritherdon Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 

Morehouse, Edith T. (M.D.), Kolar. 

Morgan, Mabel, Sironcha. 

Morgan, Margaret, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Morrow, Julia E., Gulbarga. 

Munson, Kezia E. (contract), Belgaum. 

Naylor, Nell F., Sironcha. 

Otto, Violet L., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Patterson, Anna Gail, Bidar. 

Rexroth, Emma K., Belgaum. 

Robinson, Muriel E.,° Bangalore. 

Robinson, Ruth E., Bangalore. 

Simonds, Mildred, Vikarabad. 

Simpson, Mabel E. (R.N.), Sironcha. 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, Waterford, Ontario. 

Watts, Annabelle, Wilmore, Ky. 

Wells, Elizabeth J., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Wheelock, Ethel C., Kolar. 

Wilson, Retta, Kolar. 

Wood, Catherine, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


McMann, M. Ethel, Old Umtali, Africa. 

Moore, Agnes 8., Old Umtali, Africa. 

Parmenter, Ona M., Mutambara, via Old Umtali, 
Rhodesia, Africa. 

Quinton, Fannie, Nyadiri, via Nitoko, Rhodesia, 
Africa. 

Ramsey, Bertha E., Nyadiri, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Reitz, Beulah H., Mutambara, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Scoville, Ila, Old Umtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Tubbs, Lulu L., Charlotte, Mich. 

bee Jennie G., Old Umtali, Rhodesia, 
Africa, 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
Northcott, Ruth E., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 
guese Hast Africa. 
Phillips, Bess L., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 
guese Hast Africa. 
Thomas, Ruth F., Box 41, Inhambane, Portu- 
guese East Africa. 
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V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 


(Add to each field address, Mexico). 


Ayres, Harriet L., Apartado 115 Bis, Gante 5, 
Mexico D, F. 

Bennett, F. Mabelle (contract), Apartado 157, 
Puebla, Pue. 

Betz, Blanche A., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Butterfield, Nellie M., Pardo 51, Guanajuato, 


Gto. 

Daniels, Martha J., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Duryea, Grace, Gante 5, Mexico D. F. 

Dyer, Addie C., Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Gilmore, Erastine B., Apartado 55, Pachuca, 
Hidalgo. 

Heath, Neva M. Apartado 157, 
Puebla, Pue. 

Helm, Mabel, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Hill, Clara M., Apartado 55, Pachuca, Hidalgo. 

Hollister, Grace A., Loda, Ill. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 5850 North Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maltby, Christine M., Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

McClintock, Ethel L., care of J. G. McClintock, 
Pomona, Cal. 

Meek, Lucille C. (contract), 3a Serapio Rendon 
76, Mexico City. 

Mitchell, Zoa (contract), 3a Serapio Rendon 76, 
Mexico D. F. 

Paige, Ina, 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mexico D. F. 

Pearson, Mary N., la de Aztecas 73, Mexico D. F. 

Robertson, Winifred W. (contract), 3a Serapio 
Rendon 76, Mexico City. 

Seal. May Bell, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Taylor, Anna Mabel, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

Temple, Laura, Guanajuato. 

Thomas, Ethel E., Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. Julia, 
Mexico D. F. 


(contract), 


SOUTH AMERICA 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Barstow, Clara G., 282 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 8. A 


VI. EUROPE AND 


BULGARIA 


Blackburn, Kate B., 283 Sandusky St., Jackson- 
ville Ill. , 
Davis, Dora, 220 West Grand St., Springfield, 


Ill. 
Perry, Edith M., Lovetch, Bulgaria. 
Perry, Fern E., Lovetch, Bulgaria. 


Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., Lovetch, Bul- 
garia. 
FRANCE 
Currier, Grace M., 3842 Garretson Ave., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Lochhead, Gertrude C., Le Foyer Retrouve, 
La Tronche, Isere, Grenoble, France. 


ITALY 


Eaton, Mary Jane, Crandon Institute, 15 via 
Savoia, Rome, Italy. : 
Foster, Mildred, Crandon Institute, 15 via 

Savoia, Rome, Italy. 
Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., Crandon Institute, 15 
via Savoia, Rome, Italy. 





Beissell, Ina Mae, 190 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. 

Bortell, Pearl, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 8. A. 

Brown, Edna B., 190 Camacua, Flores, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Cornelison, Bernice, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Gilliland, Helen C., Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Foster, Ina Lee, 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Hartung, Lois Joy, McLaughlin, S. D. 

Hosford, Ruby C., Lawrence, Kan. 

Irwin, Alice A., Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Murphy, May, Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Murray, Helen G., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. — 

Packer, Josephine, 1352 Avenida Pelligrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Purdy, Carrie A. Crandon Institute, 8 de 
Octubre and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, S. A. 

Reid, Jennie, Crandon Institute, 8 de Octubre 
and Garibaldi, Montevideo, Uruguay, 8. A. 
Rubright, Caroline B., 282 Camacua, Flores, 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, 8. A. 

Strever, Frances H., 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

Warner, Ruth V., Spokane, Wash. 

Webster, Alice S., 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, S. A. 

eres Gertrude V., Montevideo, Uruguay, 


Whiteley, Miriam F., 541 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


NORTH ANDES 
Pine par, Frances, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, 


Hanks, Gertrude, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hayes, Virginia, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Holway, Ruth E., Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, 8. A. 

Ransom, Ruth, Apartado 908, Lima, Peru, 8. A. 

Vandergrift, Frances C., Apartado 908, Lima, 
Peru, S. A 


NORTH AFRICA 


Ware, Lena, Crandon Institute, 15 via Savoia 
Rome, Italy. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Anderson, Mary, Les Aiglons, El] Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, Africa. 
Loveless, Emily R., Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. ; 
Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, Les Aiglons, E] Bair, 
Pres. Algiers, North Africa. 

Robinson, Martha, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, North Africa. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. Algiers 
Africa. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
Algiers, Algeria, North Africa. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
Algiers, Algeria, North Africa. 

Webb, Nora, 12 Rue Gambetta, Constantine, 
Algeria, North Africa. ‘ 

Welch, A. Dora, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres. 
Algiers, Africa. : 

Whiteley, Martha D., Les Aiglons, El Bair 
Algiers, Algeria, North Africa. 
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> In Memoriam 


January 1, 1924—December 31, 1924 























Mary Phillips Miner Bishop Homer C. Stuntz 


(Mrs. G. 8.) ; June 3, 1924 
January 31, 192 India, Malaya, and Philippines 
China 1887—1908 


1891—1924 


Se LE IT TTS REE LS DASE | 





Jeanne Duplessis Hill ReviNoble Lamackey 


(Mrs. H. J.) : June 19, 1924 
February 7, 192: India 
China 1884—1924 
1922—1924 






Rev. Albert H. Baker Rev eps Hebe 


April 4, 1924 June 21, 1924 
India India 
1880—1913 1875—1924 


Retired 1913 


Rev. James H. Lewin Rev. Samuel Gurney, M.D. 












April 11, 1924 August 3, 1924 
Malaya Africa 
1922—1924 19038—1924 





Cora Naylor Robinson 
(Mrs. W. T.) 
September 3, 1924 
South America 
1880—1922 
Retired 1922 



















Earl R. Berkey, D.D.S. 
May 26, 1924 
China 
1922—1924 









Rev. James H. Pyke Rev. Philo M. Buck 








May 29, 1924 September 6, 1924 
China India 
1873—1919 1870—1922 


Retired 1919 Retired 1922 


Isabella Keeley Knowles 















Prof. Edwin C. Jones (Mrs. Samuel) 
May 30, 1924 September 23, 1924 
China India 
1904—1924 1858—1903 


Retired 1903 


Lath) 


Rev. Henry Jackson 
October 4, 1924 
India 

1861—1902 

Retired 1902 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In the year 1818, in one of the weekly sessions of the New York Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, a resolution prepared by the Rev. Laban Clark was adopted, 
recommending the organization of a Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A committee of the Preachers’ Meeting, con- 
sisting of Laban Clark, Nathan Bangs, and Freeborn Garrettson, was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This was discussed and perfected at a 
later session of the Preachers’ Meeting, and submitted, on April 5, 1819, 
to a public meeting, called to organize the Society. The meeting was held 
in the old Forsyth Street Church (then called Bowery Church), on the site 
of the present Church of All Nations. The following is an extract from the 
Minutes of this first meeting: 

“Bowery Church, April 5, 1819. At a call made yesterday from the 
pulpits, a large number of members of the Methodist Society met this eve- 
ning at half past seven o’clock. On motion of Joshua Soule, Rev. Nathan 
Bangs was called to the chair. Francis Hall was chosen Secretary of the 
meeting, and remarks were made by Messrs. Garrettson, Soule, and others. 
Then, on motion of Freeborn Garrettson, seconded by Laban Clark, it was 
Resolved: that it is expedient for this meeting to form a Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America.” ; 

“On motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by Thomas Mason, the meeting 
proceeded to consider the constitution that had been prepared; and, article 
by article, it was amended and adopted. Subscriptions were then taken, 
and, on motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by William Thacher, the new 
Society proceeded to elect its officers, with the following result, namely: 

“Bishop William McKendree, President; Bishop Enoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-President; Rev. Na- 
than Bangs, Third Vice-President; Mr. Francis Hall, Clerk; Mr. Daniel Ayres, 
Recording Secretary; Rev. Thomas Mason, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. 
Joshua Soule, Treasurer.” 

Previous to the formation of this Society, home missionary activities 
on a limited scale had been carried on by the separate conferences. Within 
the bounds of the Ohio Conference, work among the Indians had been in- 
augurated three years before the organization of the Missionary Society, 
by the Negro, John Stewart. Formerly a drunkard, Stewart had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Rev. Marcus Lindsay in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1816; had felt the call to become a missionary to the Indians and had 
begun his preaching among the Wyandot tribe, on the upper Sandusky, in 
northern Ohio. He had many converts, and after continuing his work among 
them for more than two years, in the spring of 1819 he obtained a license 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the quarterly 
meeting near Urbana. The first official visit to the Wyandot Mission was 
made by the presiding elder, Rev. James B. Finley, in November, 1819. 
Sixty-two Indians were at that time received into the membership of the 
“Methodist Society” by the presiding elder. At the session of the Ohio 
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Conference in 1820, Rev. James B. Finley was sent as a missionary to the 
Wyandot tribe. 

It was this work among the Wyandots, as the most outstanding mis- 
sionary work then being attempted in the Church, that had fired the imag- 
ination of Methodism at this time, and had helped largely to bring about 
the demand for the organization of the Missionary Society. i 

In May, 1820, the General Conference, then in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, approved the new Missionary Society and its constitution, elim- 
inating, however, its Bible and tract publishing features, as recommended 
by a committee of the Society. The General Conference also emphasized 
the provision in the constitution for the formation of auxiliary societies 
in all the Annual Conferences. At the end of two years, sixteen of these 
auxiliaries had been formed, and for a while missionaries were sent to 
home mission fields by these conference auxiliaries, under the appointment 
of the bishops, somewhat as they are now appointed by the various Branches. 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, rather than by the national 
organization. 

The Treasurer’s Report at the end of the first year, April, 1820, showed 
an income of $823.04. Ten years later it had increased to $10,545.00. The 
work was confined to the United States until 1832. In that year Melville 
B. Cox was appointed first foreign missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and sailed for Liberia November sixth. The Missionary Society 
continued to administer both the home and foreign missionary work of the 
Church until 1907, when the Board of Home Missions and the Board of For- 
eign Missions began their separate existence. This division had been ar- 
ranged for at the General Conference of 1904, which had appointed a Com- 
mission to work out the details. The receipts for the year, November 1, 
1923-October 31, 1924, were $3,152,962.70. 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(then Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church) as amended 
and consolidated by Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the Laws 
of 1873, effective April 4, 1873. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine; also, the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the several provisions thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and style 
of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and are hereby 
declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act of 
April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and shall 
be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the purpose 
of the said corporation shall require; but the annual income of the estate held 
by it.at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two traveling min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference 
of said Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, 
who shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were ap- 
pointed by said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as 
such from and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by 
the ensuing General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of 
Managers may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence 
of the Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of 
Managers shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and 
disposition of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with 
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the Constitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to 
time amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society. 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be sub- 
ordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said General 
Conference. 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said 
Society shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are 
elected; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
of the said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the 
ensuing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Con- 
ference said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treas- 
urer and the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may 
exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any State. 

Sec. 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and testa- 
ment of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation expressed 
in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, 
and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to Wills,” passed 
April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Corporation shall be 
also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or bequests pertaining 
to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal 
property may be made directly to said Corporation, or in trust, for any of the 
purposes comprehended in the general objects of said Society; and such trusts 
may continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created. 

Sec. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Title of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty-Nine of the Laws 
of 1906; became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed, three fifths being present. Effective January 1, 1907. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to 
amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and style 
of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of such 
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Act April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such corporation is, and 
shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the real 
estate held by it at any time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America or the islands 
adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 


AN ACT to amend Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the laws of 

‘ eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ now called 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
relation to the election of officers, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty 
of the Laws of 1920, effective April 13, 1920. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION I. Section five of chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers present at 
any meeting thereof shall be a svfficient number for the transaction of business. 
The Corresponding Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and they and the Treasurer shall hold their 
respective offices for four years, and until their successors are elected and shall 
have qualified; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death or otherwise in 
the office of Corresponding Secretary, the Bishops of the said Methodist Epis- 
copal Church shall fill such vacancy till the next ensuing General Conference. 
The Treasurer may exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any state 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AS 
ADOPTED IN 1916 AND ALTERED IN 1920 AND 
1924 BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


I. INCORPORATION 


1. There shall be a Board of Foreign Missions, duly incorporated accord- 
ing to law, and having its office in New York City; said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have committed to it the general supervision of all work in 
fields outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, in harmony and coopera- 
tion with the constituted authorities of the Church in said fields, and similarly 
in such places subject to the sovereignty of the United States as may be 
assigned to it by the General Conference from time to time, and shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the General Conference may prescribe. 

2. Other denominational agencies shall undertake work in the fields indicated 
only in cooperation with this Board. 


II. ConstTItuTIOoN 
ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries; and also in such other places subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not on the continent of North America 
or the islands adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of such organi- 
zation by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
such rules and regulations as said General Conference may from time to time 
prescribe. 


ARTICLE II 


LirE MemMBers AND Honorary MANAGERS 


1. Members of the Foreign Missionary Society who contribute $1,000 at 
one time shall become Life Members and may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Board, but without vote. 

2. Honorary Managers not to exceed twenty in number may be elected by 
the General Conference, and, in case of vacancies, may be elected by the Board 
of Managers during the interval between the sessions of the General Conference, 
said Honorary Managers being entitled to speak in the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, but not to vote. 


Oo 
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ARTICLE III 
Boarp oF MANAGERS 


1. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the making of appropriations and the administration of 
appropriations, and all other funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers. 
This Board shall determine what fields shall be occupied as Foreign Missions 
and the amount necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropria- 
tions for the same, including an emergency fund of $50,000, provided that the 
Board of Managers shall not appropriate for a given year, including the emer- 
gency appropriation of $50,000, more than the total income for the preceding 
year. 


2. The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two traveling ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 
Bishops. All the effective General Superintendents shall be ex-officio members 
of said Board without vcte. In constituting the Board of Managers the Bishops 
shall nominate one representative from each Area in the United States, pre- 
serving as nearly as may be an equality in the number of ministers and laymen 
chosen from the Areas. 


[3. The said Board of Managers shall be elected to serve until the Board 
of Foreign Missions shall have accomplished the amendment of its charter 
as herein directed. The said Board of Managers is hereby directed to reduce 
the membership of the said Board so that it shall consist of not more than 
fifty members and shall be composed as follows: 

The Bishop resident in the City of New York who shall be ex-officio a 
member, twenty-four ministers and twenty-five laymen nominated by the Board 
of Bishops and elected by the General Conference, chosen from the Areas in the 
United States preserving as nearly as may be possible the number of ministers and 
laymen from the Areas. The other effective Bishops shall be ex-officio members 
without a vote. When and as soon as the charter of said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have been amended as aforesaid, the Bishops shall reappoint 
the membership of the said Board of Managers in accordance with this pro- 
vision to serve until the close of the quadrennium. | 

3. The Board of Managers shall meet annually at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee shall determine. Due notice of such time and 
place shall be given to each member. 

4. The Board of Managers shall elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of twenty-one members. This Committee shall meet monthly at the headquar- 
ters of the Board in New York City, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

5. Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be filled as the Charter pro- 
vides. The Board shall have authority to make By-Laws, not inconsistent 
with this Constitution or the Charter; to print books, periodicals, and tracts 
for Foreign Missions; to elect a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and such Assistants as may be necessary, a Recording Secretary, 
and such Assistant and other Secretaries as may be necessary; to fill vacancies 
that may occur among the officers elected by the Board; to organize depart- 
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ments for the administration of the work of the Board; to invite the cooperation 
of other agencies where such cooperation will increase the efficiency of the 
work in the foreign field. The funds of the Board shall be administered on the 
Mission field by agencies which the Board shall approve. It shall present a state- 
ment of its transactions and funds to the Church in its annual report, and shall - 
lay before the General Conference a report of its transactions for the preceding 
four years, and the state of its funds. 

6. The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected officer of the 
Board of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be 
fixed by the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investi- 
gation of the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have 
been made. Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who 
shall select one of their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be 
before a Committee of twelve persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of 
whom shall be members of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be 
appointed by the Bishop selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds 
of said Committee shall have power of removal from office, in the interval 
of General Conference, of the official against whom complaint has been made. 

7. In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of the Corresponding Secre- 
taries, the Bishops shall have power to fill the vacancy if the Board of Managers 
shall so request, and until they do so the Board of Managers shall provide for 
the duties of the office. 

8. Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers 
shall be a quorum. 

9. The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the pub- 
lication and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE IV 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. There may be two Corresponding Secretaries, having coordinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Sec- 
retary or Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially. 

2. They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, and 
their salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out 
of the treasury. They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, 
in promoting the work committed to this Board and the general interests of 
the cause by correspondence, travel and such other activities as the service 
involves and the Board may approve. 


‘ARTICLE V 
ELEcTION oF OFFICERS AND PRESIDING OFFICER 


1. Election of Officers. The officers to be elected by the Board shall be 
chosen and hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors 
shall be elected; or, if a vacancy should occur during the year by death, resigna- 
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tion, or otherwise, it may be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The 
first election of each quadrennium shall be held at the regular meeting of the 
Board next succeeding the General Conference. 

' 2. Presiding Officer. At all meetings of the Board, the President shall 
preside. But if he should be absent, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take his 
place. In the absence of the President and of all the Vice-Presidents a mem- 
ber appointed by the meeting for the purpose shall preside. The minutes of 
each meeting shall be signed by the Chairman of the meeting at which the 
same are read and approved and by the Recording Secretary. 


ARTICLE Wil 
APPOINTMENT AND SUPPORT OF MISSIONARIES 


1. A person shall be acknowledged as a missionary or receive support as 
such from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions only when such person 
has been approved by the Board of Managers and assigned to some definite 
field except as provided in Section 2. Ministerial missionaries shall be consti- 
tuted by the joint action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay 
missionaries shall be appointed by the Board of Managers. 

2. The Board may provide for the support of Retired Missionaries and of 
the widows and orphans of Missionaries who may not be provided for by their 
Annual Conferences respectively; provided they shall not receive more than is 
usually allowed Retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Con- 
fer1.nces. In this matter, the Board shall as far as practicable base its proce- 
dure upon provisions similar to those prescribed for Annual Conferences. 


ARTICLE VII 
Fretp FINANCE CoM MITTEES 


1. In a mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there may 
be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference or an organized Mission, there 
shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of the following members, ex-officio: 
the resident and presiding Bishops; the Mission Treasurer and the Mission 
Superintendents. The Committee shall also include such other persons as the 
Annual or Mission Conference or Mission may elect, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The Committee shall elect its own Chairman. 
This Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
administration of the funds provided by the Board. 

2. In territory of a Central Conference or a Central Mission Conference said 
Central Conference may prescribe the method of constituting such finance com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. This 
Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
administration of its funds. 


\ 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS . 


ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 13-15, 1916 
AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, NovEMBER 7-9, 1918; BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE, JUNE I5, 1922; By THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 20-22, 1922 


I, PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


1. In harmony with the provisions of tne Constitution as adopted by the 
General Conference, the Board of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at its 
headquarters in New York city, due notice of the meeting being given to each 
member. The necessary traveling expenses of the members in attendance upon 
its meetings shall be paid from the treasury of the Board. 

2. The President of the Board shall act as permanent chairman at all regular 
sessions of the Board, and the presiding officers of the various sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Board shall be selected by the Bishops from among the 
General Superintendents and the Missionary Bishops. 

3. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the President, or the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and must be called by the President upon the written 
request of fifteen managers. 

4. The Board at its annual meeting shall appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of two Bishops, four managers, and one of the Executive officers 
of the Board. 

The Committee on Nominations shall present for confirmation the names of 
members to serve during the annual meeting on the following committees: 

(1) General Distribution; (2) General Reference; (3) Eastern Asia; (4) 
Southern Asia; (5) Africa; (6) Europe and North Africa; (7) South America; 
(8) Mexico; (9) Appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; 
(10) Resolutions. 

5. The Board may appoint such other committees from time to time as 
occasion may require. ; 

6. The General Conference Rules of Order shall be used to decide parlia- 
mentary questions and procedure in the meetings of the Board and its committees. 


II]. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

The Board shall elect a President and a Vice-President, who shall hold their 
respective offices for one year or until their successors shall be elected. It shall 
be the duty of the President to serve as the permanent chairman of the Board at 
its annual meetings, to preside over the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and to perform such other functions as are usual to his office. If the President 
and the Vice-President be absent, a President pro tem. may be elected. The 
President shall be ex-officio a member of all committees in addition to the 
number of members hereinafter specified. 


2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
1. The Corresponding Secretaries shall have charge of all correspondence 
of the Board, and shall be exclusively employed in supervising the foreign mis- 
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sionary work of the Church and in promoting its general interests. They shall 
prepare the docket of business for the meetings of the Board, and of the Execu- 
tive and other standing committees, except the Committee on Finance, and shall 
keep a vigilant eye upon all the affaiis of the Board and of its missions. They 
shall be advisory members of all committees. It shall be their duty to convey 
to the Bishops in charge of mission fields, to the Board, and to the standing 
committees, such communications and such information concerning our foreign 
missions as the circumstances may require. 

2. The Corresponding Secretaries shall act in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on Candidates in selecting and appointing to the field the missionaries to 
be sent out by the Board. They shall place in the hands of the missionaries a 
copy of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other 
instructions and explanations as may be advisable, and they shall explicitly 
inform all missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 


3. ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES AND SECRETARIES FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Board or the Executive Committee may elect a Recording Secretary, 
and one or more Assistant or Associate Secretaries who shall be chosen and 
assigned to their respective duties, on nomination and recommendation of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. They shall work in cooperation with, and under the 
direction of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Board, and shall perform 
such functions and undertake such duties as may be assigned to them. 

2. Secretaries for Departments may be chosen by the Board or its Executive 
Committee on recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, as the needs of 
the Executive and Administrative work may demand. They shall have charge 
of the departments to which they are assigned and shall conduct their work 
under the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries. 


4. TREASURER 


1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Board and shall 
receipt therefor. He shall keep proper books of accounts showing receipts and 
disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treasury 
of the Board. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Conferences, and of 
all expenditures by missions, and of particular appropriations. The accounts 
and books of the Treasurer shall be examined by auditors selected by the Finance 
Committee. He shall report the state of the funds and, whenever required, 
shall exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Committee 
on Finance and of the Auditors, and shall report regularly to the Executive 
Committee the state of the treasury. He shall be an advisory member of the 
Executive, Administrative, and Finance Committees. 

2. He shall honor all orders of the Board of Managers upon the treasury 
within the several appropriations made at the annual meeting. After approval 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, he shall pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses within the 
appropriations, or upon authorization of the Executive or Administrative 
Committees. 

3. He shall, under the advice of the Committee on Finance, keep all unin- 
vested money of the Board on deposit in such bank or banks as shall be ap-' 
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proved by said committee in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject 
to the order of its Treasurer. He is authorized to negotiate loans under the 
direction and approval of the Committee on Finance. 

4. Under the supervision of the Committee on Finance, he shall have the 
custody of the securities and property belonging to the Board, and shall have 
authority to sell and assign stocks and bonds, and to make investments upon the 
approval of said Committee. 

5. The Treasurer shall serve as secretary of the Committee on Finance, and 
shall keep full minutes of the proceedings of the Committee. He shall conduct 
such correspondence as properly belongs to the Treasurer’s Department. He 
shall have the custody of the Corporate Seal, and shall be the proper officer to 
execute all instruments on behalf of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bond in a responsible Fidelity 
Company, in such amount as will be deemed necessary by the Finance Committee, 
the premium on said bond to be paid by the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


1. The Board may elect two or more Assistant Treasurers, whose duty it 
shall be to cooperate with the Treasurer in the work of the Treasurer’s 
Department, under the direction of the Board and the Treasurer, one of whom 
may be designated as First Assistant Treasurer. 

2. During the absence of the Treasurer, the First Assistant Treasurer 
shall perform all the duties devolving upon the Treasurer under these By- 
Laws: and at any time any Assistant Treasurer shall be authorized to sign 
checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and legal documents requiring the signa- 
ture of the Treasurer. 

3. The several Assistant Treasurers shall be required to give bonds in a 
responsible Fidelity Company, in such amounts as will be deemed necessary 
by the Finance Committee, the premium on said bonds to be paid by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, and the several stand- 
ing committees of the Board. He shall give due notice, after consultation with 
the Corresponding Secretaries, of all meetings of the Board, the Executive and 
other standing committees, and notify the Treasurer of all grants or expend- 
itures authorized by action of the Board, or of its properly authorized com- 
mittees, and shall perform such other functions as pertain to the office of a 
Recording Secretary. 


Ill. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of thirty members, consisting of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, who shall be nominated and elected 
by the Board of Foreign Missions from among its own members, and who shall 
hold office until their successors are appointed. The President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon all matters 
referred to it by the Board of Foreign Missions, or brought to its attention in 
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the regular docket of business prepared by the Corresponding Secretaries, or 
referred to it by any standing committee. It shall have the authority and 
function of the Board acting ad interim, within such limitations as the Board 
from time to time may establish. 

3. The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated times as the Board or 
itself may determine, or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries. Nine 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Administrative Committee, appointed by the Board, con- 
sisting of eleven members, which shall have power to deal with routine business 
and such other matters as may be referred to it by the Executive Committee or 
the Corresponding Secretaries. 

The Committee shall have power to pass upon the following classes of items, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, to whose members it shall 
send a digest of its minutes by mail in time for consideration before each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

1. Matters specifically referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

2. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries, 

4. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

5. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

6. Provision for transit expenses. 

7. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees 
on the field, and in emergent conditions upon medical certificates; also the 
extension of furloughs. 

8. Grants from the Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceed- 
ing $500. 

9g. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before 
specific action. 

1o. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

11. Upon the recommendation or with the concurrence of the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, the Administrative Committee shall be authorized also to con- 
sider and act upon any matters of emergent character, which may arise in the 
interim between the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board, 
provided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred beyond that 
which is indicated in section 8 above. A majority shall constitute a quorum. 


2. COMMITTEE ON CANDIDATES 


There shall be a Committee on Candidates appointed by the Board and 
consisting of seven ministers and four laymen. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the selection, cultivation and training of candidates for our foreign 
fields. Plans involving changes in policy or expenditures exceeding the budget 
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shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for its action. The Com- 
mittee shall have power, with the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
to accept for appointment any candidate, who, in their judgment, is properly 
qualified, and for whom financial support is available. A majority shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

3. COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


1. There shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of seven laymen and 
four ministers. It shall be the duty of this Committee to aid the Treasurer to 
provide ways and means, and to consider all financial matters not otherwise 
provided for in these By-Laws. It shall have authority to advise the Treasurer 
as to the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and to direct him in 
respect to investments, loans, and other financial transactions of the Board. 

2. This Committee shall consider and report to the Executive Committee for 
concurrent action on all applications for loans to missions, or to institutions 
connected with the missions. When such items are presented first to the 
Executive Committee, action shall not be deemed complete until it is concurred 
in by the Committee on Finance. All matters arising under wills or concerning 
the gift or purchase of property, liable to involve the Board in new policies or 
unusual expenditures, shall require the concurrent action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All other questions arising under wills or concerning lands held by the 
Board shall be determined by this Committee. 

3. The Committee shall provide for an annual audit of the books and ac. 
counts of the Treasurer by a firm of Certified Public Accountants. A majority 
shall constitute a quorum. 


4. COMMITTEE ON Missionary EpucaTion, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND 
Younc PrEopie’s Work 


There shall be a Committee on Missionary Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Work, consisting of three members. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to consider and determine all matters pertaining to the missionary 
education, and the development of our young people in Sunday schools and 
young people’s organizations, and to have charge of those matters having to do 
with inter-Board relationships, as far as they relate to the educational training in 
missions of our people, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial 
obligation outside the regular budget, shall be referred to the Board or the 
Executive Committee for its action. 


5. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE ForEIGN FIELDS 


There shall be a Committee on Education in the Foreign Fields, consisting 
of not more than ten nor less than seven members, ministers and laymen, 
whose duty it shall be to consider and determine all matters relating to the 
educational institutions and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions in 
foreign lands, and to give special attention to all questions arising out of our 
relationship to union educational institutions in the foreign field, and to inter- 
Board relationships growing out of the same, provided, however, that any 
proposal involving financial obligation outside the regular budget shall be 
referred to the Board or the Executive Committee for its action. 
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6. PRocEDURE oF COMMITTEES 


1. Each standing committee shall, during its first meeting after election, 
select its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other 
standing committee; and if he be absent at any meeting it shall choose a chairman 
pro tem. 

2. Each committee shall cause to be recorded a correct minute of all its pro- 
ceedings, the items of business to be brought to it, and enter the same in a book 
for that purpose; each committee may determine the time for its regular meeting, 
or may meet at the call of its chairman, or the Corresponding Secretaries. 

3. Each standing committee shall report through the Corresponding Secre- 
taries to the Executive Committee, for its information, a summary of the busi- 
ness transacted, and whenever. a majority of the members present and voting 
so requests, any matter under consideration shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee for its action. 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treas- 
urer shall constitute a committee to consider the estimates prepared by the 
Finance Committee of the Missions, and to report recommendations concern- 
ing the same to the Board at its Annual Meeting, for its guidance in making its 
appropriations for the ensuing year. 

5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall be advisory members, without a 
vote, of the standing committees, except the Committee on Audits, and the 
Bishop having charge of a foreign mission shall be ex-officio a member of the 
respective committees. : 

6. When any matter is referred to a committee with power, it shall be the 
duty of that committee to report to the Recording Secretary its final action on the 
case for record. 


V. FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Within the appropriations made by the Board of Foreign Missions, payment 
of salaries of missionaries (where a schedule of salaries has been fixed by the 
Board for any foreign mission), payment of the expenses of outgoing and re- 
turning missionaries, and payment of all special appropriations, except for the 
purchase or improvement of property, shall be made by the Treasurer without 
further action of the Board. 

Office and miscellaneous expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding 
Secretary, and paid on his order on the face of the original bills; the accounts 
of outgoing and returning missionaries shall also be audited by a Correspond- 
ing Secretary before final settlement of the same. Aside from the above provi- 
sion no person shall be allowed to make drafts on the Treasury, except as 
specifically authorized by the Board or the Executive Committee. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board, and improvements made on 
real estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise, only by direction of the 
Board, or as provided in Section 2 of the By-law on the Committee on Finance. 

Where the Board makes a special appropriation for the purchase or im- 
provement of real estate in any foreign mission, the Board or its Committee on 
Finance shall determine the time and manner of payment, and designate the 
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person by whom such appropriation shall be expended, before payment shall 
be made, 

The Committee on Finance shall have power to appoint a Treasurer and 
Finance Committee for each mission or group of missions, and the Treasurer 
and Finance Committee so appointed shall be responsible to the Board, through 
its Committee on Finance and its executive officers, for the performance of 
their duties. 

Appropriations and balances of total appropriations of any mission un- 
expended at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the mission, or of the Board or any of their agents, shall lapse 
into the treasury and may not be thereafter used for the purpose for which 
they were appropriated, except to discharge pre-existing obligations under 
these appropriations, without special authorization of the Board or its Execu- 
tive Committee. 


VI. AMENDMENTS OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by the Board of Managers 
or its Executive Committee at any regular meeting of either by a two-thirds 
vote, provided that at least two months’ notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment has been given and a copy of the proposed amendment or alteration 
sent to each member at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they 
are to be acted upon: By-Laws which are merely rules of procedure for busi- 
ness of meetings may be suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds vote without 
previous notice. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, incorporated by the Legislature of the State 
of New York, with offices in the City of New York 


eC CC CC Ce ee i ee | 


and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
executor therefor. 


= iy Law 
we A oe ts 
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Administrative Organization of Board, 
a: 

Africa, 161; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Agra, India (Gazetteer) 328. 

Agriculture, (China) 49, 56; 2438, 248, 
249; (Africa) 168, 171, 174; (South 
America) 197, 202; (France) 217, 
218; (North Africa) 227. 

Ahmedabad District, India (Gazetteer) 
307. 

Ajmer District, India, 
teer) 309. 

Akunoura, Japan, 81. 

Alajuela, Costa Rica, 193; (Gazetteer ) 
343. é 

Albertville, France, 219. 

Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Yen- 
ping, China, 47. 
Alejandra, E. So. 

teer) 350. 

Algiers, Algeria, North Africa, 223, 
228; (Bible Inst.) 227; (Gazetteer) 
356. 

Alicante, Spain, 221. 

Aligarh, India (Gazetteer) 326. 

Allahabad, India, 137; (Gazetteer) 320. 

Almora, India, 21. 

Ambaca, Africa, 164. 

American Institute, La Paz, 196. 

Anchiachuang, China (Dispensary) 59. 

Andino Institute, Huancayo, 200. 

Anglo-Chilean Home, 202. 

Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 36. 

Angol, Chile (Gazetteer) 346. 

Angola Mission Conference, 162; (Ag- 
ricultural Center) 163; (Buildings) 
166; (Gazetteer) 330. 

Antofagasta, Chile (Gazetteer) 345. 

Anupshahr, India (Gazetteer) 327. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Japan, 80. 

Aparri, P. I. (Hospital), 106; (Gazet- 
teer) 291. 


122; (Gazet- 


America (Gazet- 


Appropriations of the 
(Cut in) 44, 141, 194. 

Arabs (Work Among) 222. 

Argentina, South America, 184. 

Arica, Chile (Gazetteer) 345. 

Arnoldene, Africa (Gazetteer) 334. 

Arrah District, India (Gazetteer) 319. 

Arroyo Seco, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 350. 

Aryas, 145, 149. 


Board, 456; 


Asahan, Sumatra, 105; (Gazetteer) 
298. 

Asansol District, India (Gazetteer) 
STS ald: 


Attleboro Springs Sanitarium, 453. 
Au-Cheng, Foochow, 40. 
Austria Mission Conference, 
nomic Conditions) 232; (Religious 
Situation) 232; (Educational) 234; 
(Membership) 233; (Gazetteer) 358. 
Aymara Indian Church, Bolivia, 196. 


(Heo- 


Bahia Blanca District, E. S. America 
(Gazetteer) 347. 

Baihar, India, 128; (Evangelistic) 128; 
(Educational) 133; (Sunday School) 
134; (Epworth League) 134; (Prop- 
erty) 136; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Balaghat District, India, 129; 
teer) 316. 

Baldwin Schools, South India, 110. 

Ballia, India (Gazetteer) 319. 

Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
209; (Gazetteer) 354. 

Baltic Republics, 209. 

Baluchistan District, India, 119; (Ga- 
zetteer) 310. 

Bandits (see Hindrances). 

Bangalore District, India, 108; 
zetteer) 299. 

Banka, N. HE. I. (Gazetteer) 297. 

Baptisms (see Christian Community). 


(Gazet- 


(Ga- 
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Bareilly District, India (Evangelistic) 
147; (Educational) 151; (Theolog- 
ical Seminary) 152; (Woman’s Hos- 
pital) 155; (Gazetteer) 322. 

Baroda (High Schools) 118; (Theo- 
logical School) 118; (Thoburn Hos- 
pital) 118; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Basim District, India, 114; 
teer) 305. 

Bassa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 

‘Batala District, India, 119; (Gazet- 
teer) 310. 

Batavia, Java (Gazetteer) 296. 

Bayombons, P. I. (Gazetteer) 290. 

Belgaum District, India (Gazetteer) 
300. 

Bengal Conference, India, 125; (Eng- 
lish Work) 126; (Social Service) 
126; Epworth League) 126; (Educa- 
tional) 127; (Hvangelistic) 127; 
(Self Support) 127; (Building) 128; 
(Gazetteer) 313. 

Berry, Dr. William Clark, 168. 

Bhatinda, India, 120; (Gazetteer) 311. 

Bible Sale, 110, 119, 134, 135, 149. 

Bible Schools and Classes (China) 45; 
(Japan) 76; (India) 110; (So. 
America) 203; (North Africa) 227. 

Bidar District, India (Hospital and 
Dispensary) 110; (Gazetteer) 300. 

Bijnor District, India (Evangelistic) 
147; (Educational) 152; (Build- 
ings) 156; (Self-Support) 156; 
(Gazetteer) 323. 

Bikanir District, Indid, 123; 
teer) 311. 

Binghai, China (Gazetteer) 263. 

Binghu District, China, 39; (Gazet- 
teer) 261. | 

Bingtang District, 
(Gazetteer) 259. 

Birbhum District, India (Gazetteer ) 
313. 

Bishops (List of), 3; 
Foreign Fields), 481. 

Boarding Schools (see Hducational In- 
stitutions). 


(Gazet- 


(Gazet- 


China, 36, 39: 


(Resident in 
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Bodine Training School, Southeast 
Africa, 176. 

Bolivia, 184; Mission Conference, S. 
A., 195; (Indian Work) 195, 196, 
197; (American Inst.) 196; (Gazet- 
teer) 327. 

Bolpur, India (Gazetteer) 314. 

Bombay Conference, 113; (EHduca- 
tional) 114; (Evangelistic) 114; 
(English Work) 116; (Gazetteer) 
305. 

Borneo, 103, 295, 298. 

Bourgneuf, France, 219. 

Bowringpet, India (Gazetteer) 299. 

Brindaban, India (Gazetteer) 328. 

British American Clinic, Peru, 199. 

Budaun District, India (Evangelistic) 
148; (Training School) 152; (Mid- 
dle School) 153; (Self-Support) 
156; (Gazetteer) 323. 

Buenos Aires (Area) 194; (Cut in In- 
come) 194; (Gazetteer) 347. 

Building and Property (China) 36, 42, 
46, 49, 52, 67; (Japan) 84; (Korea) 
90, 91, 94; (No. Sumatra) 105; 
(P. I.) 106; (India) 115, 128, 1386. 

Buitenzorg, Java (Gazetteer) 296. 

Bulandshahr District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 327. 

Bulgaria Mission Conference (General 
Conditions) 234; (The Churches) 
235, 236, 237; (Lovetch School) 
237; (Gazetteer) 359. 

Bunster Agricultural School, 202. 

Burhanpur, India (Gazetteer) 318. 

Burma, 107; (Mission Conference ) 
111; (Burmese District) 111; (Chi- 
nese District) 111; (Hnglish Dis- 
trict) 112; (Indian District) 113; 
(Fisher Memorial, Rangoon) 112; 
(Gazetteer) 303. 

Buxar District, India, 140; (Gazetteer) 
319. 

By-Laws of the Board, 536. 


Cabanatuan District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
290. 
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Cagayan District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
290. 
Calcutta (Seaman’s Mission) 126; 


(Gazetteer) 314. 
Callao, Peru (Gazetteer) 352. 
Camacha, Madeira Islands, 258. 
Canada de Gomez (Gazetteer) 350. 
Cape Palmas District, Liberia- (Gazet- 
teer) 338. 
Casa Materna, Italy, 220. 
Castes, 125, 127, 148, 144, 145, 148, 149. 
Cawnpore, India, 137; (Gazetteer) 
320. 
Centenary, 42, 201. 
Central America (Mission Conference) 


192; (Educational) 192; (Building) 
(194); (Press) 194; (Gazetteer) 
342. 


Central and South Africa, 161. 


Central China Conference, 242; (Nan- 
king University) 247; (College of 
Agriculture) 243, 248; (Theological 


Seminary) 251; (University Hos- 
pital) 250; (Conference Academy) 
252; (Medical Work, Tunki) 254; 
(General Hospital, Wuhu). 255; (Ga- 
zetteer) 274. 7 

Central District, Chile (Gazetteer) 344. 

Central District, India (Gazetteer) 308. 

Central District, Mexico, 185; (City 
Churches) 186; (Gazetteer) 340. 

Central District, North Andes (Gazet- 
teer) 351. 

Central District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Central Institutional Church, Foochow, 
39. 


Central Provinces Conference, 128; 
(Evangelistic) 128; (Educational) 
132; (Sunday Schools) 1384; (EHp- 


worth League) 134; (Self Support) 
135; (Medical) 135; (Property) 136; 
(Baptisms) 132; (Scripture Sales) 


134; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Chacabuco, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 348. 

Chadwick Memorial Hospital, Tze- 
chow, 62. 


Chaman, India, 119. 
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Chamars (see Castes) 143, 144, 148. 

Champawat, India (Gazetteer) 325. 

Chandag Heights, (Gazetteer ) 
325. 

Chandausi District, India (Chamars) 
148; (District Conference) 151; (Ga- 
zetteer) 323. 

Changhufan District, 
teer) 265. 

Changli, China (Middle School) 56; 
(Hospital) 59; (Agricultural School) 
56; (Gazetteer) 253. 

Changshu, China (Gazetteer) 279. 

Charter of the Board, 529. 

Charvieu, France, 217. 

Chateau Thierry, France, 217. 

Chemulpo District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
285. 

Chengtu West China Conference (Edu- 
cational) 60; (Institutional Church) 
62; (Methodist College) 60; (New 
Churches) 60; (Gazetteer) 271. 

Chidiku, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 


India 


China (Gazet- 


Chile, 184; (Conference) 201; (Insti- 
tutions) 201; Bunster School) 
202; (Dispensaries) 202; (Hpworth 
League Institute) 202; (Gazetteer) 
344, 

China, 34, 35. 

Chingchao District, China, 50; (Self 


Support) 50; (Gazetteer) 268. 

Chinkiang District, China, 242; 
zetteer) 275. 

Chivilcoy, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
348. 

Chosen Christian College, Korea, 94. 

Chosica, Peru, 199. 

Christian Community (China) 43, 45, 
52, 54; (Korea) 89; (India) 108, 
LOSS iat, AGS. 124) 130) 1325 142. 146; 
148, 149, 150, 158; (Africa) 180. 

Christian Hospital, Pyengyang, 96. 

Chufuhsien (School), 57. 

Chunan District, Korea, 90; 
teer) 286. 

Chuncos (Bolivian Indians) 197. 


(Ga- 


(Gazet- 
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Chungking West China Conference 
(Evangelistic) 63; (Educational) 
64; (Gazetteer) 272. 

Churu, India (Gazetteer) 311. 

Clinical Work, 95, 199. 

Coast District, North Andes 
teer) 351. 

Cochabamba, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 344. 

College of Arts and Sciences, Peking, 
54, 

College of West Africa, Monrovia, 180. 

Colleges and Universities (see List 
of) 394. 

Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, 
Italy, 219. 

Colmar, France, 219. 

Colon, Panama (Gazetteer) 342. 

Colportage (see Bible Sale). 

Committees (Standing) 5: 
6; (Annual Meeting) 7. 

Concepcion, Chile (Colleges) 203; 
(Gazetteer) 346. y 

Congo Mission Conference, Africa, 
166; (Self Support) 167; (New Sta- 
tion) 167; (Other Stations) 170; 
(Medical) 169; (Gazetteer) 332. 

Congress on Christian Work in South 
America, 13. 

Constantine, North Africa, 
(Homes) 225; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Constitution of the Board, 532. 

Construction Bureau, Foochow, 38. 

Copenhagen Area, 107, 108. 

Cordoba, E. So. America (Gazetteer ) 
349. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Report of, 8. 

Costa Rica, Central America, 184, 193; 
(Gazetteer) 343. 

Crawford (Huldah A.) Memorial Hos- 
pital, 110. 


(Gazet- 


(Special) 


228; 


Dagupan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 293. 

Darjeeling, India (Gazetteer) 315. 

David, Panama, 193; (Gazetteer) 342. 

Day Schools (see Educational). 

Delhi Area, India, 142; (Chamars) 
143; (District Gazetteer) 327. 
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Denmark Conference, 211; (Gazetteer) 
352. 
Didwana, India (Gazetteer) 311. 
Dispensaries (see List of), 411. 
Donohugh, Rev. T. S. (Report) 179. 
Drug, India (Gazetteer) 318. 
Dwarahat, India (Dispensary), 155. 
Dyak Work (N. E. I.) 103. 


Eastern Kumaun _ District, India 
(Evangelistic) 148; (Medical) 155; 

Eastern South America Conference, 
204; (Educational) 204; (Peonage 
System) 204; (Self-Support) 206; 
(Gazetteer) 347. 

Education, General (China) 35, 36, 43, 
45, 46, 48, 51, 54, 57, 60, 61, 64, 66, 
67, 68, 77, 243, 245; (Korea) 91, 92, 
93, 94; (Malaya) 102, 104; (P. I.) 
1055" (india) “110, ity Ia ass 
127, 132, 151, 152, 153, 154; (Africa) 
172, 173, 176; (Mexico) 189; (Cen- 
tral America) 192; (South America) 
199, 201, 204; (Europe) 219, 221, 
234; (North Africa) 226. 

Educational Institutions 
394; (Statistics) 398. 

Hl Bethel, Liberia (Gazetteer) 338. 

El Maten (see I] Maten). 

Elisabethville, Africa, 169. 

Hlisabethville, Luba District, 
(Gazetteer) 332. 

English District, Caleutta (Gazetteer ) 
298. 

English Work (India) 116, 125,126. 

Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang, 
68, 70. 

Europe, 207; (Copenhagen Area) 208: 


(List of) 


Africa 


(Paris Area) 207, 216; (Zurich 
Area) 229; (Gazetteer) 352. 
Evangelistic Work (China) 36, 39, 


43, 49, 51, 58, 63, 65, 245, 250, 2535 
(Japan) 78, 81, 88, 84; (Korea) 89; 
(Malaya) 99; (N. E. 1.) 102, 104; 
(P. 1.) 105; (India) 111, 118, 114, 
TTY, 120,123; 137, 128, 183) 134, 147, 
159; (Africa) 172, 175, IV7, 298: 
Hurope) 210, 214, 216, 237. 
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Famine (see Hindrances). 

Farm Schools (see Industrial Work). 

Federated Malay States District (Ga- 
zetteer) 294. 

Feicheng, China (Dispensary) 59. 

Financial (see Self-Support). 

Finland Conference, 212; (Gazetteer) 
353. 

Finland Swedish Mission Conference, 
213; (Evangelistic) 213; (Property) 
214; (Self-Support) 214; (Gazetteer) 
3538. 


Fisher (Edith Jackson) Memorial, 
Burma, 112. 

Floods (see Hindrances). 

Foochow Conference (Educational) 
35; (Union Work) 37; (Medical) 


37; (Construction Bureau) 38; (Dis- 
tricts) 39; (Evangelistic) 39; (In- 
stitutional) 39, 40; (Book Store) 38; 
(Gazetteer) 259. 

Foochow North District, 39. 

Foochow South District, 39. 

Forestry, 243, 248, 249. 

Form of Bequest, 543. 

Fort National, North Africa (Gazet- 
teer) 341. 

France Mission Conference, 216; (So- 
cial Centers) 216; (Agricultural) 
217, 218; (Gazetteer) 357. 

Frankfort Theological Seminary, 239. 


Fukuoka, Japan (Jo Gakko) 82; (Ga- 
zetteer) 284. 

Funchal, Madeira Islands, 256; (Ga- 
zetteer) 357. 

Futsing District, China, 39; (Gazet- 


teer) 259. 


Gadawara District, India (Evangelis- 
tic) 129; (Educational) 1383; Selt- 
Support) 185; (Property) 186; (Ga- 
zetteer) 316. 

Gandanzara, Africa (Gazetteer) 335. 

Garhwal District, India, 146; (Floods) 
146; (Christian Community) 146; 
(Scripture Sale) 149; (Gazetteer) 
324. 

Garraway, Africa, 338. 
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Gazetteer (all fields) 259. 


General Data, 363. 

Gennevilliers, France, 218; (Dispen- 
sary) 218. 

Germany, 230; (North) 237; (South) 
238; (Martin Mission Institute) 239. 


Ghaziabad, India (Gazetteer) 328. 
Gikuki, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 
Godhra District, India (Gazetteer) 309. 
Gokak Falls, India, 110; (Industrial 
School) 110; (Gazetteer) 300. 

Gomoh, India (Gazetteer) 315. 

Gonda District, India (Gazetteer) 320. 

Gondia, India (Gazetteer) 306. 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Mexico, 190. 

Gothenburg Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 20, 208. 

Goyllarisquisga, Peru, 201. 

Grenoble, France, 219. 

Guanajuato, Mexico, 187; (Morelos 
Boys’ School) 190; (Gazetteer) 341; 
(Good Samaritan Hospital) 190. 

Gujarat Conference, India, 116; (Hvan- 


gelistic) 117; (Sunday Schools) 
117; (Caste) 117; (Hducational) 
117; (Medical) 118; (Self-Support) 
118; (Thoburn Hospital, Nadiad) 
118; (Baroda Theological School) 
118; (Gazetteer) 307. 


Gulbarga, India (Gazetteer) 300. 

Gurney, Dr. Samuel, 174. 

Guthrie Memorial High 
Hinghwa, 438. 


School, 


Haiju District, Korea (Gazetteer) 286; 
(Hospital) 95; (New Buildings) 91. 

Hakodate, Japan, 77; (Gazetteer) 265. 

Hankong District, China (Gazetteer) 
262. 

Hanumaugarh, India (Gazetteer) 311. 

Hardoi District, India (Evangelistic) 
149; (Boarding Schools) 1538; (Selt- 
Support) 157; (Gazetteer) 324. 

Hardwicke Christian High School, 
Narsinghpur, 132, 1338. 

Harper, Liberia (Gazetteer) 338. 

Heoh Bing District, China (Gazetteer) 
263. 
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Hibilee, Bulgaria, 236. 


High Schools (see Edueational Insti- 


tutions). 
Hindrances 
41, 46, 63; 


to Work: (Bandits) 35, 
(Barthquakes) 75, 80; 
(Witch Doctor) 165; (Witcheratft ) 
197; (Hpidemics) 159; (Poppy) 35, 
41, 66, 70, 104; (Political) 41, 42, 44, 
60, 68. 78) Say Oye LOO tho lomce ahs 
(Riots) 137; (Taxes) 35, 41, 63; 
(Opposition) 247; (Floods) 50, 146, 


159; (Famine) 110, 248. 
Hinghwa Conference, China, 41; (Po- 


litical) 41; (Educational) 43; 
(Evangelistic) 48; (Medical) 438; 
(New Buildings) 42; (City) 44; 
(Gazetteer) 262. 
Hingoli, India (Gazetteer) 305. 
Hirosaki, Japan, 78; (Educational) 
78; (Gazetteer) 281. 


Hissar District, India, 121; (Gazet- 
teer) 312. 

Historical Statement, 527. 

Hitoyoshi, Japan, 838. 

Hochow, Central China (Gazetteer) 


277. 
Hochow District, West China (District 
Gazetteer) 257. 
Hokkaido District, Japan (Gazetteer) 
281. 
Hokubu District, Japan, 77, 281. 
Hominabad, India (Gazetteer) 300. 
Hongshung District, Korea, 90, 286. 
Hopkins Memorial Hospital, 58. 
Hospitals (see List of) 411. 
Hotantza, Bulgaria, 236. 


Huancayo, S. A., 200; (Instituto An- 


dino) 200; (Gazetteer) 351. 
Hungary Mission, 239; (Social Work) 
239; (Evangelistic) 240; (Gazet- 
teer) 361. 
Hwangmei District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 278. 


Hyderabad, Indus River Conference, 
123; (Gazetteer) 312. 

Hyderabad District, South India Con- 
ference, 108; (Gazetteer) 301. 
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Igatpuri, India, 115 (Gazetteer) 307. 

Ilagan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Il Maten, Kabylia, N. A., 223; (Gazet- 
teer) 357. 


Ilocos District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 
In Memoriam, 526. 

India, 107. 

India Methodist Theological College, 


1382. 

Indians, Work Among (South Amer- 
ica) 195, 196, 197. 

Indus River Mission Conference, India, 
119; (English Work) 125; (Gazet- 
teer) 309. 

Industrial Work, 39, 40, 62, 81, 88, 110, 
118, 126, 168, 174, 227; (see Educa- 
tional Institutions) 394. 

Inhambane, Africa, 177; 
Gazetteer) 336. 

Ipoh, Malaya (Gazetteer) 294. 

Iquique, Chile (English College) 208; 
(Gazetteer) 345. 

Italy Conference, 219; (Monte Mario 
College, Rome) 219; (American 
Church, Rome) 220; (Casa Materna, 
Naples) 220; (Gazetteer) 355. 


(District 


Jacktown, Africa (Gazetteer) 338. 
Jagdalpur, India, 131; (Property) 136; 
(Gazetteer) 317. 


Jaochow, China, 69. 


Japan, 72; (Mission Council) 73; (Po- 
litical) 73; (Attitude of Japanese) 
73, 84; (Japan Methodist Church) 
74, 80; (The Earthquake) 75, 80; 
(Publishing House) 75; (Aoyama 
Gakuin) 80; (Gazetteer) 280; 
(Korea District) 85, 285; (Japan 
Methodist Church Statistics) 390. 

Java District, N. E. I., 102; (Gazet- 
teer) 296. 

Jubbulpore District, India (Hvangelis- 
tic) 180; (Methodist College) 182; 
(Biblical Institute) 132; (Johnson 
High School) 132; (Sunday Schools) 
134; (Hpworth Leagues) 134; (Prop- 
erty) 186; (Self-Support) 135; 
(Gazetteer) 317. 


1924] 


Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, 240; 
(Gazetteer) 361. 
Junin, Argentina (Gazetteer) 348. 


Kabongo, Africa, 170; (Gazetteer). 333. 
Kabylia, North Africa, 222, 223. 
Kagoshima, Japan (Gazetteer) 284. 
Kamakura, Japan (Gazetteer) 2838. 
Kambini, Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 
Kambove, Africa, 170; (Gazetteer) 332. 
Kampar, Malaya (Gazetteer) 294. 
Kampti, India (Gazetteer) 306. 

Kan River District, China, 278. 

Kanene, Africa, 167. 

Kangneung District, Korea, 90; (Gazet- 
teer) 286. 

Kapanga, Africa, 
333) 

Karachi, India (English Work) 125; 
(Gazetteer) 312. 

Katanga, Africa (Gazetteer) 333. 

Kathiawar District, India, 309. 

Khandwa District, India (Evangelis- 
tic) 1380; (Sunday Schools) 134; 
(Epworth Leagues) 134; (Gazet- 
teer) 317. 

Kiangning, (China, 244; (Gazetteer) 
275; (Evangelistic) 245; (Hduca- 
tional) 245; (Circuits) 244. 

Kiangsi Conference, China, 65; (Evan- 
gelistic) 65; (Educational) 66; (So- 
cial Service) 66; (Medical) 68, 69, 
“We (Property) 69; (Nanchang 
Academy) 70; (Gazetteer) 278. 

Kienchang District, China (Gazetteer) 
279: 

Kinda, Africa, 170; (Gazetteer) 333. 

Kindergartens (see Educational list). 

Kio Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 268. 

Kisaran, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Kiukiang, China (Hospital) 68; 
liam Nast College) 69; 
279. 

Klang, Malaya (Gazetteer) 294. 

Kolar, India (Nurses’ Training School) 
110; (Gazetteer) 299. 

Kongju District (Medical) 96; 
School) 93; (Gazetteer) 287. 


170; (Gazetteer) 


(Gazetteer ) 


(High 


TopicaL InpExX 


(Wil- 


t 


Or 
Co 


Korea (Conference) 86; (Y. W. C. A.) 
Siie HCV Or. Un) aos) Guiederal 
Council of Missions) 87; (Y. M. 
C. A.) 88; (Social Service) 88; 
(Church Membership) 89; (Self- 
Support) 89; (Evangelistic) 89; 
(Manchuria) 90; (Gazetteer) 285. 


Korea District, Japan, 85; (Gazetteer) 
285. 


Kru Coast, 180; (Gazetteer) 338. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (Gazetteer) 


294. 

Kumaun District, India (Evangelistic) 
149; (Aryas) 149; (Educational) 
154; (New Buildings) 156; (Self- 
Support) 156, 157; (Gazetteer, 324. 

Kumomoto, Japan, 82, 83; (Gazetteer) 
284. 

Kutien District, 36, 39; (Gazetteer) 
261; (Wiley General Hospital) 38; 
(Social Center) 40. 

Kyo Bun Kwan (Methodist Publishing 
House), Tokyo, 75. 


La Paz, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 343. 

La Plata, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
348. 

La Violeta, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
Bails 

Lahore District, 
teer) 312. 

Lanhsien District, China, 51; (School) 
57; (Gazetteer) 268. 

Lanowlee, India (Gazetteer) 306. 

Latin America, 184; (Gazetteer) 324. 

Latin-American Hospital, Puebla, 190. 

Laymen of the Board, 4. 

Lek-du, China (Gazetteer) 262. 

Leningrad, Russia (Gazetteer) 362. 


India, 121; (Gazet- 


Lepers (Work Among), (China) 47; 
(Africa) 177. 
Liberia Conference, Africa (Hduca- 


tional) 178; (Baptisms) 180; (Nana 
Kru Mission) 180; (District Con- 
ference) 181; (Tithing) 181; (Ga- 
zetteer) 337. 

Lima, North Andes (Gazetteer) 352. 
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Limpopo District, Africa (Gazetteer ) 
337, 

Lingayen, P. I. 

Loanda District, 
330. 

Lodipur, India (Hostel) 151. 

Lomas de Zamora (Gazetteer) 348. 

Loo Choo District, Japan, 84; (Gazet- 
teer) 285. 

Lovetch, Bulgaria (School) 239; 
zetteer) 359. 

Lower Buchanan, Liberia (Gazetteer) 
337. 

Lucknow Conference, India, 136; 
(Riots) 1387; (Evangelistic) 138; 
(Attitude Toward Education) 139; 
(English Services) 140; (Cut in Ap- 
propriations) 141; (Gazetteer) 320, 


(Gazetteer) 293. 
Africa (Gazetteer ) 


(Ga- 


321. 
Lunda-Chiokwe District, Africa (Gazet- 
teer) 333. 


Lungtien District, China, 36, 39; (Ga- 
zetteer) 260. 
Lyon, France, 219. 


Machico, Madeira Islands, 257; 
zetteer) 358. 

Madar Sanatorium, 122. 

Madeira Islands District, 256; (Gazet- 


(Ga- 


teer) 3857. 
Madras District, India (Gazetteer) 
301. 


Malacca District, Malaya (Gazetteer) 
295. 

Malang, Java (Gazetteer) 297. 

Malanje District, Africa (Gazetteer) 

33a, 

Malaya, 98; (Conference) 99; (Gazet- 

teer) 2938. 

Malolos, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Managers of the Board (List of) 3, 4; 

(Honorary) 5. 

Manchuria, 90, 287. 

Manila, P. I. (Publishing House) 106; 

(Gazetteer) 292. 

Marange, Africa (Gazetteer) 335. 

Martin Mission Institute (Frankfort 
Theological), South Germany, 239. 
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Medan, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Medical Schools (List of Hospitals) 
411. (Also under name of). 

Medical Statistics, 408. 

Medical Work (China) 37, 38, 43, 47, 
58, 58, 59, 62, 68, 69, 70, 254, 255; 
(Korea) 95, 96, 97; (Java) 102, 103; 
(Po L.)) 1062 (india) 110; Thin ts: 
135, 155; (South America) 202. 

Meerut District, India (Gazetteer) 328. 

Mendoza District, E. So. America (Ga- 
zetteer) 349. 

Mercedes, Argentina (Gazetteer) 349. 

Mergui, Burma, 112; (Gazetteer) 303. 

Messmore High School, Pauri, 154. 

Methodist Episcopal College, Chengtu, 
60. 

Methodist Mexican Institute (Puebla) 
189. 

Mexico, 184; (Conference) 185; (Dis- 
tricts) 185; (The Churches) 186; 
(Self-Support) 189; (Progress in 
Mission Schools) 189; (Medical) 
190; Union Enterprises) 191; (Ga- 
zetteer) 340. 

Ministers of the Board, 4. 

Mintsing Districts, China, 36, 39; (Ga- 

zetteer) 261; (Dispensary) 38. 

Mission Farms (see Industrial Work). 

Mission Presses (see Publishing 

Houses). 

Mission Treasurers, 470. 

Missionaries (Alphabetical List) 481; 
(List by Conferences) 496; (New) 
472; (Retired) 509; (W. F. M. S.) 
512. 

Missionary Education, 15, 16. 

Mohammedanism, 124, 137, 145, 179, 
222, 

Monrovia, Africa (Gazetteer) 339. 

Monte Mario, Rome, 219. 

Montevideo, S. A., 205; 
351. 

Montserrado District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 339. 

Moradabad District, India (Christian 
Community) 149; (Educational) 





(Gazetteer) 


1924] 


154;  (Self-Support) 
teer) 325. 
Morelos Boys’ School, Guanajuato, 190. 
Moslem Problem (see Mohammedan- 
ism). 
Mount Faith, Madeira Islands, 257; 
(Gazetteer) 358. 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, 454. 
Mrewa District, Africa (Hducational) 
173; (Church) 175; (Gazetteer) 334. 
Mtoko, Africa (Evangelistic) 172; 
(Gazetteer) 334. 
Mussoorie, India (Gazetteer) 313. 
Mutambara District, Africa (Educa- 
tional) 173; (Gazetteer) 335. 
Muttra District, India (Gazetteer) 328, 
329. 
Muzaffarnagar District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 329. 
Muzaffarpur, India (Gazetteer) 322. 


157; (Gazet- 





Nadiad, India, 118; (Industrial Insti- 
tute) 118; (Thoburn Hospital) 118; 
(Gazetteer) 308. 

Nagasaki, Japan, 82; (Chinzei Ga- 
kuin) 82; (Akunoura Memorial) 81; 
(Kwassui Jo Gakko) 82; (Gazet- 
teer) 284. 

Nagaur, India (Gazetteer) 311. 

Nagpur District, India, 114; 
teer) 306. 

Naha, Japan (Gazetteer) 285. 

Naini Tal, India (Philander Smith 
College) 154; (Gazetteer) 325. 


(Gazet- 


Nambu District, Japan (Gazetteer) 
282. 

Nana Kru, Liberia, 180; (Christian 
Community) 182; (Self-Support) 
182; (Buildings) 182; (Gazetteer) 
339. 


Nanchang District, China (Ensign Me- 


morial Hospital) 68, 69, 70; (Acad- 

emy) 70; (Gazetteer) 279. 
Nanded, India (Gazetteer) 305. 
Nanking City District, 246; (Gazet- 


teer) 276. 
Nanking University School of Agricul- 
ture, 248. 
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Naples, Italy, 220. 

Narsinghpur, India, 132; (Hardwicke 
High School) 133; (Gazetteer) 301. 

Nast (Wm.) College, China, 69. 

Netherlands Indies, 98; (Mission Con- 
ference) 102; (Java District) 102; 
(Tjisaroea Hospital) 102; (EKduca- 
tion) 102; (EHvangelistic) 102; (So. 
Sumatra District) 103; (Medical) 
:102, 1083; (West Borneo District) 103; 
(Singkawang) 103; (Dyak Work) 
103; (Gazetteer) 296. 

New Buildings (see Buildings and 
Property). 

New Missionaries, 472-480. 

Ng Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 263. 

Nguka District, China, 39; (Gazetteer) 
260. 

Nicholson (Florence B.) 
Theology, Baroda, 118. 

Ningkwofu District, China (Gazetteer) 
276; (Wannan Academy) 245; (Hdu- 
cational) 245. 

North Africa Mission Conference, 221; 
(Kabyles and Arabs) 222; (Homes) 
225; (Educational) 226; (Industrial 
and Agricultural) 227; (Huropean 
Work) 228; (Gazetteer) 356; (Ma- 
deira Islands) 256. 

North Andes Mission Conference, S. A., 
198; (Evangelistic) 198; (Huancayo 
Bible Institute) 198; (Hducational) 
199; (British American Clinic) 199; 


School of 


(Death of Mr. Wolfe) 199; (Ga- 
zetteer) 351. 

North Anhwei District, 252; (Gazet- 
teer) 276. 

North China Conference, 50; (Hduca- 
tional) 54; (Medical) 58; (EHvan- 


gelistic) 58; (Gazetteer) 267. 

North Buropean Central Conference, 
208. 

North Foochow District, 39; 
teer) 261. 

North Germany Conference (Member- 
ship) 237; (Evangelistic) 237; (So- 
cial Work) 238; (Gazetteer) 359. 

North India Conference, 144; (Cha- 


(Gazet- 
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mars) 144; (Sweepers ) 145; 
(Floods) 146; (Evangelistic) 147; 
(District Conferences) 150; (Hdu- 
cation) 151; (Medical) 155; (New 


Buildings) 155; (Self-Support) 156; 


(Gazetteer) 322. 


Noith Kiangsi District (Gazetteer) 
279. 
North Kyushu District, Japan, 81; 


(Akunoura) 81; (Gazetteer) 283. 
North Sumatra Mission, 98, 103; (Hdu- 
cational) 103; (Hvangelistic) 104; 
(Asahan) 105; (Gazetteer) 298. 
Nurthern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 
345. 


Northern District, E. So. America 
' (Gazetteer) 349. 
Northern District, Italy, 220. 


Northern District, Mexico, 185; (Guan- 
ajuato) 187; (Queretaro) 187; 
(Churches) 188; (Gazetteer) 341. 

Northwest India Conference (Indian 
Church) 5%; bose eSocial\e als 7: 
(Christian Community) 158; (Illit- 
eracy) 158; (Village Schools) 158; 
(Sunday Schools) 158; (Plague and 
Floods) 159; (Medical) 175; (Gazet- 
teer) 326. 

Norway Conference, 214; (Evangelis- 
tic) 214; (Social Work) 215; (Self- 
Support) 215; (Gazetteer) 353. 

Nyadiri, Africa, 173, 175; (Gazetteer) 
335. 

Nyakatsapa, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 


Odzi, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 

Officers of the Board, 3, 4, 5; (W. F. 
M. S.) 463. 

Old Umtali District, Africa (Educa- 
tional) 173; (Gazetteer) 335. 

Omura, Japan, 81. 

Oran, North Africa, 228; 
357. 

Oroya, North Andes, 200. 

Orphanages (see Educational Institu- 
tions). 

Owens Grove, Liberia (Gazetteer) 339. 


(Gazetteer) 


Pachuca, Mexico (Gazetteer) 341. 
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Pakaur District, India (Gazetteer) 315. 

Palembang, Java (Gazetteer) 297. 

Pampanga District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
292. 

Panama, 184; (Seawall Church) 193; 
(Gazetteer) 342. 

Panda-Likasi, Africa (Gazetteer) 332. 

Pangasinan District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
293. 

Pangkal Pinang, N. EH. I. (Gazetteer) 
297. 

Paniqui, P. I. (Gazetteer) 293. 

Parana, EH. So. America (Gazetteer) 
350. 

Paris Area, 107, 216. 

Parker, Lois Lee (School), Bijnor, 152. 

Pauri, India (Educational) 153; (Ga- 
zetteer) 324. 

Pegu, Burma, 112; (Gazetteer) 304. 

Peking District, 52; (College of Arts 
and Sciences) 54; (Theological Sem- 


inary) 55; (Academy) 55; (Med- 
ical) 58; (New Churches) 52; (So- 
cial) 52; (City District Gazetteer) 
268. 


Peking Theological Seminary, 55. 

Peking University, 54. 

Pemangkat, Borneo (Gazetteer) 298. 

Penang District, Malaya (Gazetteer) 
294, 

Penhalonga, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 

Persecution (see Hindrances). 

Peonage System, South America, 204. 

Peru, South America, 184, 

Phalera, India (Gazetteer) 310. 

Philippine Islands, 98; (Conference) 
105; (Evangelistic) 105; (Educa- 
tional) 105; (Medical) 106; (Self- 
Support) 106; (Gazetteer) 289. 

Pilibhit District, India (Educational) 
154; (Gazetteer) 326. 

Pithoragarh, India (Educational) 153; 
(Medical). 155; (Gazetteer) 325. 
Poerbolinggo, N. E. I. (Gazetteer) 297. 

Poissy, France, 217. 
Political Conditions (see Hindrances). 
Pontianak, Borneo (Gazetteer) 298. 
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Poona District, India, 115; (Medical) Rampur District, India (Christian 

115; (Gazetteer) 306. Community) 150; (District Confer- 
Presses (see Publishing Houses). ence) 151. 


Primary Schools (see Educational In- 
stitutions). 

Printing Agencies, 410. 

Properties of Board in United States, 
22. 


Properties on Foreign Field (see 
Building and Property). 
Publishing Houses (List of) 410; 


(Foochow) 38; (Shanghai) 38; 


(Manila) 106; (Mexico) 191; (Pan- 
ama) 194; (Tokyo) 75; (Inham- 
bane) 177; (Rhodesia) 174. 

Puebla District, Mexico, 185; (The 


Churches) 186; 
Pnst.); 89); 
(Medical) 190; 
Punjab, The, 119. 
Punta Arenas District, Chile (Gazet- 
teer) 346. 


(Mexican Methodist 
(Self-Supyort) 189; 
(Gazetteer) 341. 


Puntumba-Igatpuri District, India, 
115; (Gazetteer) 307. ; 
Pyengyang District, Korea, 90; (Hdu- 
cational) 91; (Medical) 96; (Gazet- 

teer) 287. 
Queretaro, Mexico, 187; . (Gazetteer) 
341; (Velasco Institute) 189. 


Quessua, Africa (Gazetteer) 331. 

Quetta, India, 119; (English Work) 
125; (Gazetteer) 310. 

Quiongua, Africa, 163; (Gazetteer) 331. 


Rae Bareli District, India, 141; (Gazet- 
teer) 321. 

Raewind, India, 122; 

Raichur District, India 
302. 

Raipur District, India (Evangelistic) 
131; (Sunday Schools) 134; (Hp- 
worth Leagues) 134; (Self-Support) 
135; (Gazetteer) 318. 

Rajputana, 122. 

Ramallo, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
350. 


(Gazetteer) 312. 
(Gazetteer ) 


Rampurhaut, India 

Rangoon, Burma (Fisher Memorial) 
112; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Ratangarh, India (Gazetteer) 311. 

Report of Corresponding Secretaries, 8. 

Retired Missionaries of the Board, 509. 

Rhodesia Mission Conference, Africa, 
171; (Evangelistic) 172; (Hduca- 
tional) 172; (Agricultural and In- 
dustrial) 174; (Dispensaries) 174; 
(Dr. Gurney) 174; (Mission Press) 
dL rae (Gazetteer) 334. 

Ribeira Brava, Madeira Islands, 257; 
(Gazetteer) 358. 

Ribeira Grande, Madeira Islands, 257. 

Rome, Italy, Monte Mario College, 219; 
(American Church) 220. 

Roorkee District, India 
329. 

Rosario De Santa Fe, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 349. 

Rosario Tala, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 350. 

Russia, 211; (Gazetteer) 362. 

Rutchuk, Bulgaria, 236. 


(Gazetteer) 314. 


(Gazetteer ) 


St. Albans, France, 219. 

Samastipur, India (Gazetteer) 322. 

San Antonio Da Serra (Gazetteer) 358. 

San Eduardo, E. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 350. 

San Fernando, P. I. (Gazetteer) 293. 

San Jose, Costa Rica, 193; (Gazetteer) 
348. 

San Pedro, 
teer) 350. 

San Ramon, Costa Rica (Gazetteer) 
343. 

Sandeoa, Africa, 


EH. So. America (Gazet- 


170; (Agricultural) 


171; (Gazetteer) 333. 
Saniquelle District, Liberia (Gazet- 
teer) 339. 


Santa Cruz, Madeira Islands, 
(Gazetteer ) 358. 


257; 
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Sante Fe, H. So. America (Gazetteer) : 
349. 

Santiago, Chile (College) 203; (Gazet- 
teer) 344. 

Sapporo, Japan, 75, 76; (Gazetteer) 
281. 

Sarawak (Borneo) District (Gazet- 
teer) 295. 

Sardarshahr, India (Gazetteer) 311. 


Sasstown, Liberia (Gazetteer) 339. 
Scripture Sales (see Bible Sales). 
Self-Support (China) 43, 45, 50; 
(Japan) 79, 84; (Korea) 89, 93; 
(P. I.) 106; (India) 110, 115, 118, 
120) 1275 156,- 2555) > (Atrica) 167; 
Mexico) 189; (South America) 206; 
(Europe) 214, 215. 
Sendai, Japan, 78; (Gazetteer) 282. 
Seoul District, 91; (Theological Sem- 
inary) 91; (Paichai School) 92; 
(College for Girls) 94; (Chosen 
Christian College) 94; (Medical) 
95; (Gazetteer) 288. 
Seremban, Malaya (Gazetteer) 295. 
Severance Union Medical College, 95. 
Sevlievo, Bulgaria, 236. 
Shahjahanpur, India 
151; (Gazetteer) 323. 
Shahsien District, China (Gazetteer) 
266. 


(Educational) 


Shanghai (China General Gazetteer) 
280. 

Shanhaikuan District, China, 53; 
(School) 57; (Gazetteer) 269. 

Shantung (Schools) 57. 

Shumen, Bulgaria, 235. 

Shunchang District, China (Gazet- 
teer) 266. 

Sibu, Borneo (Gazetteer) 295. 

Sidi Aich, North Africa, 223; (Indus- 
trial School) 227; (Gazetteer) 357. 

Sienyu Districts, China -(Gazetteer) 
263. 

Sind District, India, 123; (Gazetteer) 
312. 


Singapore, Malaya (Gazetteer) 295. 
Singkawang, West Borneo, 298. 
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Sironcha District, India (Gazetteer) ~ 


802. 
Sitamarhi, India (Gazetteer) 322. 
Sitapur District, India (Social Center) 


150; (Schools) 154; (Self-Support) 
157; (Gazetteer) 326. 
Sitiawan, Malaya (Gazetteer) 294. 
Social Service (China) 40, 52, 66; 
(India) 126, 150; (Hurope) 213, 
238, 239. 


Soekaradja, Java (Gazetteer) 297. 
Soerabaja, Java (Gazetteer) 297. 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 235; (Gazetteer) 359. 


Sonepat District, India (Gazetteer) 
330. 
Sousse, North Africa, 228; (Gazetteer) 
357. 
South America, 195; (Congress on 


Christian Work in) 13. 
South Foochow District, 39; 
teer) 260. 


(Gazet- 


- South Fukien Mission Conference, 44; 


(Appropriation Cut) 44; (Political) 
44; (Membership) 45; (Self-Sup- 
port) 45; (Educational) 45; (New 


Projects) 46; (Gazetteer) 264. 
South Germany Conference, 238; 

zetteer) 360; 

tute) 239. 


(Ga- 


South India Conference, 108; (The 
Districts) 108, 109, 110; (Gazetteer) 
299. 

South Kyushu District, Japan, 82; 


(Gazetteer) 268. 

South Sumatra District, 103. 

Southeast Africa Mission Conference 
(Evangelistic) 175; (Hducational) 
176; (Medical) 177; (Mission Press) 
177; (New Buildings) 178; (Leper 
Colony) 177; (Transvaal) 176; 
Gazetteer) 336. 

Southeastern Asia (Gazetteer) 289. 

Southern Asia, 299. 

Southern District, Chile (Gazetteer ) 
346. 

Southern District, Italy, 220. 

Spain Mission, 221; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Srinagar, India (Educational) 153. 


(Martin Mission Insti- ° 


1924] 

Statistics (All ‘Sum- 
mary) 388. 

Stokes Theological School, Monrovia, 
180. 

Strasbourg, France, 219. 


Fields) 364; 


Suining District, China (Gazetteer) 
273. 

Sukkur, India, 123. 

Sumatra (South Sumatra) 108; 


(North Sumatra) 98. 

Summary of Statistics (Educational) 
407; (General) 392. 

Suratgarh, India (Gazetteer) 311. 

Suri, India (Gazetteer) 313. 

Suwon District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
288. 

Sweden Conference, 215 (Self-Sup- 
port) 215; (Property) 216; (Evan- 
gelistic) 216; (Gazetteer) 354. 

Sweepers, 145. 

Switzerland Conference, 


241; (Mem- 


bership) 241; (Sunday Schools) 241; . 


(Temperance Work) 241; 

Support) 242; (Gazetteer) 362. 
Switzerland District, Italy, 221. 
Syriam, Burma (Gazetteer) 304. 


(Self- 


Tacna, Chile (Gazetteer) 345. 

Taianfu District, China, 53; 
tional) 55; (Medical) 59; 
teer) 270. 

Taihu, China (Gazetteer) 278. 

Taiping, Malaya (Gazetteer) 294. 

Tamluk District, India (Gazetteer) 
315. 

Tangtau, China (Gazetteer) 259. 

Tarlac, P. I. (Gazetteer) 293. 

Tatien District, China (Gazetteer) 264. 

Tavane, Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 

Tehwa District, China (Gazetteer) 
264. 4 

Telegaon, India (Gazetteer) 307. 

Temperance, 204, 218, 241. 

Thandaung, Burma (Gazetteer) 304. 

Theological Schools (see List of), 396. 

Thoburn Biblical Institute, 132. 

Thoburn Memorial Hospital, Nadiad, 
118. 


(Educa- 
(Gazet- 
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Thongwa, Burma (Gazetteer) 304. 

Tientsin District, China, 53; (Middle 
School) 56; (Medical) 59; (Gazet- 
teer) 270. 

Tilaunia, 122; (Gazetteer) 310. 

Tirhut District, India (Gazetteer) 
321. 

Tirnovo, Bulgaria, 235. 

Tjisoroea, Java (Hospital) 102; (Ga- 
zetteer) 297. 

Tokai District, Japan, 79; (Gazetteer) 
282. 

Tokyo District, Japan, 79; (Theolog- 
ical School) 81; (Gazetteer) 283; 
(Aoyama Gakuin) 80; (Harth- 
quakes) 80; (Publishing House) 75. 

Topical Index, 544. 

Transvaal District, Africa 176; (Ga- 
zetteer) 337. 

Treasurer’s Report, 413. 

Tsinan, China (Gazetteer) 270. 

Tsunhua District, China (Medical) 


59; (Schools) 57; (Gazetteer) 271. 
Tucuman, EH. So. America (Gazetteer) 
350. 


Tuguegarao, P. I. (Gazetteer) 294. 


Tunis, Tunisia, North Africa, 228; 
(Homes) 225; (Gazetteer) 357. 
Tunki, China (Hvangelistic) 253; 


(Medical) 254; (Gazetteer) 277. 
Twante, Burma (Gazetteer) 304. 
Tzechow District, China (Educational) 

62; (Medical) 62; (Gazetteer) 272. 


Umtali District, Africa (Evangelistic) 
172; (Hducational) 172; (Gazet-. 
teer) 335. 

Union Work (Nanking University) 

247; (Nanking Theological Sem- 

inary) 251; (Theological School, 

Foochow) 87; (West China Univer- 

sity, Chengtu) 60, 61; (Severance 

Medical School, Seoul) 95; (Theo- 

logical Seminary, Seoul) 91; (Chris- 

tian Hospital, Pyengyang) 96; (Pub- 
lishing House, Mexico) 191; (Theo- 

logical Seminary, Mexico City) 21, 
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191; (Theological Seminary, Gothen- 
burg) 20, 208. 
Universities (see List of) 394. 
Uruguay 184; District, Eastern South 
America (Gazetteer) 851. 


Vail Boys’ Bijnor, 
152. 

Valparaiso, Chile (Gazetteer) 345. 

Varna, Bulgaria, 235. 

Velasco Institute, Mexico, 189. 

Venado Tuerto, B. So. America (Gazet- 
teer) 350. 

Vigan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 292. 

Vikarabad District, India (Gazetteer) 
302. 

Village Schools (see Educational Insti- 
tutions). 


Boarding School, 


Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y., 454. 

Wandell Training School, Srinagar, 
India, 153. 

Wannan Academy, China, 245. 

Wannan District, China, 253; 
teer) 277. 

Washburn Memorial Hospital, Nyadiri, 
vos 

Water of Life Hospital, Kiukiang, 68. 

West Borneo District, N. HE. I., 103; 
(Gazetteer) 298. 

West China Conference (see Chengtu 
West China Conference and Chung- 
king West China Conference). 

West China Union University, 60, 61. 

West Gold Coast Conference (African 
M. E. Zion Church) 21. 

White Plains, Liberia (Gazetteer) 339 

Wiley General Hospital, Kutien, 38. 

Wissika, Liberia (Gazetteer) 338. 


(Gazet- 
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Wolfe, Rev. Frederic F. (Death of) 


199. 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
(Appropriations) 465; ( Officers ) 


463; (Missionary List) 512. 
Women’s Work, 96, 97, 147, 174. 
Wonju District, Korea (Hospital) 97; 

(Gazetteer) 288. 

World Service Commission, 10. 
Wuhu District, China, 254; 

teer) 277. 

Wuyuen City, China, 254. 


(Gazet- 


Yatsushiro, Japan, 83. 
Yellandu, India (Gazetteer) 303. 
Yenangyuang, Burma (Gazetteer) 304. 


Yenchow District, China, 53; (Gazet- 
teer) 271. 

Yengbyen District, Korea (New 
School) 91; (Medical) 97; (Gazet- 
teer) 289. 

Yenping Conference, 46; (Hducational) 
48; (Miedical) 47; (Agricultural) 
49; (Evangelistic) 49; (Middle 


School) 48; (Gazetteer) 249, 265. 


Yichun District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
289. 
Yokohama, Japan, 80; (Gazetteer) 
282. 


Yuki District, China (Gazetteer) 267. 

Yungan District, China (Gazetteer) 
267. 

Yungehun District, China (Gazetteer) 
265. 

Yungchwan Districts (Gazetteer) 272, 
273. 


Zurich Area, 107, 229. 
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